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Akt 1 — 1 of ihi Rexuiui Population, Commtrce, d^c 

llu I niftd Kitudom ind Ikpfndtncus Suppfement to Part 
IJJt ( olonns IS#** Compiled from OlFicml Returns# Pie- 
tenttd to both Houses ot •P'lilnnjenl, by ( oniiuand of Ills 
Ma)estv lbi> • 


2 Colonial i jcpendituu SiaUnunJ of llu I rpcmliturt by Great 
Biitam, on uctounf of the stitraf (olouus, for tiu yeai 
Ordered, by the llcj«t»<c)f ^ oniiraoiis, lc% be Printed, 21st July, 
IS'5) ^ 

S (oloniai Pel emus General Abslrait of ilie Ij^venms and 
otiur Uiceipts of the Locals Goianment\ oj the saual Bnti^h 
( olonies, m thf year 1 ^a/so, Geneial Absfrad of ipendi* 
tun inrinred Ilf the 1 otal Goieinmenis of the Bntuh Colonics, 
from Colomul Resources, in the yeai IS "IS Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to bt Pitnfed, 2 ml September, 18 J 5. 


VIIE pliblii \m 11 know something of the Colonies at last. The 
Official Documents placed it the hca^ of this aitule,— and 
the compilation of which, the jiiiblu owes to the untiring 
voi \x}\ •’--•Westminster Rejien, ^ 
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« 

assiduity of Mr. Hum"e»— -contain, though far indee^ from 
complete, more detailed and cample information on the sub- 
ject of the Colonies than has 4ver be^re been submitted to the 
public. Britain possesses Colonies in every part of the world, in 
Africa, in Asia, in Australia, in North America, in the West Indies, 
and what pass under that name, even in Europe. Their impor- 
tance, uses, an^ abuses, uill here be examined in some detail ; 
and for this purpose, it will be coiivetiient to divide them into 
groups, as they are distiifgflislicd by their ^ographical situation, 
the character of theirpopulation, and the nature of their produc- 
tions. It is a matter of indifference where the examination is Com- 
inenceij. ^Let it be will the Tropical Colorfies, whose productions 
have*a monopoly of the English maikot. Tlii^s group wHl com-^ 
prise the whole of the West-lndijf Islands, with British Guiana, 
and the Island of Mauritius ; which last in no material respect 
differs fron^the Colonica of^he West^rp hemisphere, being within 
similar latitudes, having populatipn o^ the same character, 
and yielding the same products, which are favoured by the same 
fiscal reirulatioua. Of ihes^ there, are no less than twenty 
distinct Colonies, every one an island, save the two situated in 
Guiana. The total population of these Colonies, the great 
majoiily of which everyvvheib cuisiits of the African race, is 
computed at between eight and nine hundred thousand, (801,564). 
In the Official Papers, the Loral Revenue is stated most inaccu- 
rately, there being no Return ^ for nol(‘ss than ten of the Colonies 
with Representative Goveriiuienls. Supposing the Revenue of 
these, however, to he the same in propoitioii to jiopiilation as 
that of the Colonies of wdiich the Revenue Returns are given, 
there will bo a total Revenue, including that of the Crown 
Colonies, of betw’eeii six and seven hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, (f)6(),3lil)/.). The expenditure fiom Local Resources, 
may be taken here, as throughout tlic (’oiouies, to be the same 
as the revenue ; that is to say, whatever is got is spent, and 
when that is done, tlie British Exchequer is had recourse to. 
The total Civil, Milita/y, and Naval E>;,;"'‘<ridilure by the mother 
country on account of 'this particnhir group of Colonies, is ac- 
cording to 4be Official Returns 8/1,985/. This is, however, 
greatly underrating the expenditures, as will be afterwards 
pointed out. The taxes levied upon the people of this group of 
Colonies, and the money expended by Great Britain for tneir 
maintenance, even according to the Official showing, will exceed 
a million and a half, ( 1,538,^1 5/. j. Thus, then, the government 
of every man, woman, and child, costs themselves or us ,1/. 

‘ 15s, The* government of the people of tbe United King- 
dom, in 1831, cost only 1/. 18s,^Sd. ; and at the present moment. 
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population having increased and taxation diminished, the real 
cost (rf our goveinrnent will h^ found to be smaller than that 
of the rude and unequal govethment which prevails in the, ' 
Sugar Colonies; not to •mention that more than hiiif the taxes 
of the moth^ country aie raised to p&y the interest of an old 
debt, contracted through the wickedness or folly of those who* 
have gone before us. But the nominal amount paid by the 
mother couoLiy for the government of the ougar Colonies, 
everybody is aw are, fcft ins only a ^nmll share oi* vrhat really 
comes out of the pockets of *ithe people on their account. 
There is hardly one commodity with which they furnish us, 
for which wc do not pay a monopoly price, that is to say, a 
.needless and uncompensated price, for die benefit o( somebody 
who IS kind enodgti to take it from us. A tolerable estimate 
may be framed of whui we pay in ibis manner. Our annual 
consumption 8f sug^r may be taken, in round numbers, at 
3,6*00,000 ewts. ;*a«d disciinAnating duty between East 
and West-India sugars !s eight shillings per cvvt. ; notwith- 
slaifding which, a considerable quantity of the first is used 
for home consumption. Wine the disci iminating duties 
upon East-India and boieign sugars reduced to five shillings 
per cwt., it is probable tjitt the^two last would be chiefly con- 
sumed, and that with the recluction of, price, the consumption, 
as always happens in such cases, would use, say only to four 
millions annuaily. IJ this be an appioximation to the truth, — 
and most persons will consider it a very moderate estimate 
indeed, — then, in so far as , 1 ’egaids the price of sugar, the 
monopoly charge wo are jiaying, amounts to an annual tax of 
a round million sterling. 

The consumption of Rum in this country, is about three 
millions and a half of gallons yearly ; and the duly which it 
pays is nine shilling^i per g(^illon ; w'iiich is in fact, scarcely sq 
much as the duty paid on British spiiits, after adding to the 
latter the malt-tax. It is this favour alone which seems to 
preserve rum as an article of consumption to any extent in this 
country. Were th^ft^y raised to the^tevcl of that on geneva, 
brandy, or other foreign Spirits, the expulsion from the market 
of rum, as an articleof consumption, would probably be the result. 
Let the monopoly price, iiAhis case, be •estimated as that on 
sugar has been, namely at something like one fifth part of 
the intrinsic value of the commodity, or sevenpence per gallon, 
and Uie result will be a tax cwrcbedinr ll)0,000/. per annum. 

The quantity of Coffee annually consumed at present in the 
United Kingdom, is about twenty-three millions of pounds 
weight ; and by far the greater part ofSt is the produce of the 

B 2 
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^ West Indies. The duly upon Britislr Colonial coffee is 66s. 

pet cwt. ; upon Kast-India cofl>e, except upon the tKfling 
’^•qnantity which is the produce the territories of the East-India 
Company, is 84s. ; and upon all forefgn coffee besides, 14()s. 
The last-named duty is prohibitory ; but the duty of 
•60 per cent more paid by East-lndia than by West-India 
coffee, does notjiiindcr the former from being consumed to the 
extent of about one twelfth- part of the whole consumption. The 
monopoly jl^rioe may probably then very fa'ily be reckoned at 
three-pence per pound ; and this will be a tax upon the people 
of 'England, equivalent to 28n,9.'>0/. 

Besides the tliree great articles now enumerated, there are 
severjJ others of considerable importance, which are forced into 
the consumption of this country by the duties'^levied upon the 
corresponding articles of foreign produce. Ther^ are molasses, 
cocoa, pimento, ginger, mahogany, and dye-woods. It is 
hardly worth while to stattfthe detail, respecting these minor 
commodities; but if the monopoly cliargo upon the whole of 
them be taken at a sum little evceeding a hundred thousand 
puuiuls, it will raise the total Cost of the monopoly of Colonial 
products to the nation, to a lound sum of a nnllion and a half 
sterling per annum. This is all much vsubscribed, to keep 
mercliants and traders ,of various kinds, wlio have interest 
enough in Pailiamciit to appropiiale it to thi'inselves. And the 
fallacy they support theuiselve-i by, eousisl'^ in jiointing to tlie 
trade they cany on, as if it was honest industry and so much 
gain to the eoiumunity ; whereas, the fact is, that it is like 
poiiuing to the poekel-handkcrehiefs in the windows of 
^ tlie receivuis of stolen goods in Tjeld-Lane, as a national 
iiianufaclure. 

But the reader may desire some ]uoofs of the ex- 
istence of the monopolies thus alleg<‘d. ^'dependent of what 
is to be inferred froui the existence of the piotecting and dis- 
criminating duties so loudly insisted upon by the Colonial 
interests. Th( se proofs can readily be gij^fn. In tliose com- 
modities where there is-'uo protecting Uuty, the West Indies 
have either lost tlie English maiket altogether, or sujiply it very 
imperfectly ; alld where there is an ajiproximation of the Foreign 
and Colonial duties, the monopoly is broken in upon. Cotton 
wool was, ill the early period of our cotton manufacture, largely 
imported from the West Indies; that is, it was imported while 
the West Indies had a piotectiugcduty. At present, with the 
same duty, a nominal one, as EaiU- India cotton, the quantity 
igiported is one twentieth of the latter ; and does not much ex- 
ceed one two-hundredth bf the entire importation into the United 
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Kingdom, while the quanitiy is diminished to one fouith 
part of what it was, even only filkecn yeais back. The British 
vVest Indies once fuinished a laige piopoition of oin consump- 
tion of Indigo , but the duties having been long equalized upon 
the East and West-India, and the higlui duty upon the foieigir 
aiticle being little moio than nominal the ynpoit from the 
West Indies has diopped down to less than one sixtieth paitof 
the whole impoit aiid consuinp^on^o^ the country. The duty 
upon Colonial gingei is 11 5 . pti cwt , but upon foreign gingci 
536 01 near five times as much, but tboii tlie duty upon East- 
Indian giugci is not highei than upon Colonial, and the conso- 
► (pieiiQB js, that out of an impoitatAon of sixteen thousand .cu ts , 
ten thousand art* from tlu j-iast Inilies, and onl^ six thousand 
fioni tin Wes^, the consuinpliou btiiig m tlu Maniv. piopoitiou. 
Oiif other example may bf given. Ihe quantity of Piim nto, a 
pioduct peculiai to*the ^^cst-Iiidi^ Islands, entered foi home 
consumption, in J8J3 vvas 111 round numbers thiec bundled 
and* eighty thousand ])ounds , and foi tin last ten years has 
sustained no mcifase Ihe ic f^on of tins is, that a chtipei 
substitute exists foi it, in the aiticle of BKck Pcp])ei, of wbuh 
tin consuni[)tion, in the ‘safn^ p^iod, ha> iison fiom about one 
iiiilliou thiee hundiod thousand pouuds, to two million two 
hundred thousand pounds llic Pimento, 01 All-Spice, pavs a 
duty of tcn-pcncc pu lb , which is about 1 wo-hundrtd per cent 
upon the value. The lovvistduty upon Black Ptppci, not lutun- 
sically woith abo\c 4d p( 1 U) , is one shillino per lb , winch is 
thereloie a duty of thue luindied pci cent. But as 1 pound of 
the latter aiticle m\y still be had by the consumei tor neaily the 
same moiu y as a ])ound of tin loimei, and as in use it is moie 
ecoiiomical, its consjiiinptioii has continued to advance rapidly, 
while that of its r^il, oppiessed by the monopoly, has con 
tinned stationaiv. 

But to the monopoly-tax of a million and a half, is still to 
be added the inteic^ ot the twenty unisons paid foi the eventual 
liberty of the slaves. ‘Exclusive of iPrfliagtnient, this n ay be 
reckoned equivalent to ^ pcrpetuil annuity of 800 (KH^/. pei 
annum. Adding tbeso suras to the Civil, MilitJny, and ^aval 
chdiges, as given in the Otncial Document, without attempting 
to estimate the amount of the noloiious omissions ol the lattci, 
vre shall have a total annual ehaige upon the Biitish people, 
oil acroiint of tlie Sugar ColoiiiA, of J*1 7 1 ,985/ 

These Colonies must havse sonic peculuir and extiaoidmiiy 
source of value indeed, if they aie valuable ^it all aftti it is 
proved that instead of being pec’uiiiaiily pi ofi table, they impose 
so exorbitaiy; an annual bur/oen. The case is like that ot 
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conapelling men to buy of the^e^reliop instead of the ""cheap 
"'shop opposite, and then iellin!^ them of the great importanoe to 
them ot the dearer shop. ^Flie chiA* pretext for the cost to 
ivhich are put by them, is that they are a vaiaable market 
*fo]r British produce and manufactures ; the fac^ that stares 
Us in the face all the time, beinijr tbat with our British 
produce and manufactures we could buy bettei and cheaper 
pepper &.c, elsewhere- Thejt, ronsent to* lake more of our 
produce and manufactures fof a pound of pepper, than other 
people would ; tins is the extent of our obligation. In 1815, 
the declared value of British and Irish products expoited to the 
Britisii \\>st-Indies, was 7/218,057/. much of which, however, 
was re-exported to places now more cheaply and largely fur- 
nished through diiect channels. There has been a regular 
falliiio-ofT in almost every year since the retuin of peace; 
and in 1835, the value of ^ the expor wlis only 2,597,589/.; 
which, as the reader wmII pbiceive, is" ]ust above half a million 
less than the value of the annual outlay made by the Biitish 
people in ihe way of absolute' expend itui§ in numitainiiig these 
possessions. This is piettv much as if the yeailv salaries of the 
amb&ssadors and consuls for in^inUining v»ur lelations with 
some particular countrv, exceeded in acUial amount the annual 
Vtxlue of the consumption of such countiieb in British produce 
and manuftctuies’**'. 

But the Wtst-Tndians asBiiic us, that tliey confer a great 
advantage upon tlie nation by furnishing it with sugar, rum, 
coffee, and olliei C’oloiiial aitielts,— because on these ai tides are 
levied seven millions of the public levenue, winch the planleis 
modeNtly and lationally insist it is lliey (hat ]my, and not 
the coii'sumeis. These aie among the < xtiavagancies which 
the (lazy and inteiested imaginations of rnono))oii8t8 have at 
all times advanced The £ast-Jndia Company took infinite 
pains to asbuie the nation, thal if then exclusive tiade to China 
woie aboil died, tiic* nation would huve.po good lea and the 
treasmy no leveiuic. T.Iicy fumjshed*'fhe nation with thirty 
millions of ppiiedb weiglil of tert, dn?l the tieasuiy with about 
Ihiee millions^ and a half pounds sterling, a levenue which had 
been <»talionary loi twuify years, lliis was their strong case. 
Ill the very first (effort of fiee trade, the quantity of tea imported 
was multiplied by mar foity per cent, and the levonue which 
was only thiee millions aiKl a halP, will shoitly be five. Were 

^ * The esportB to th<* Mdurinus aic not included in the statement in the 
text; bccuiise thr*ie exist ip> moans of stating the amount in 1815. The 
exports of Biitish piodiice and manufactures to this colony, however. In 
1853, amounted in value only to 83,4^4 
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the inonopoly^of the^V^est-Indians atw^llshed, there it not the 
glig[htest question but similar insults would follow. The quantity ' 
of sugafi coffee, and other produds, would immediately increase; 
and the diitiesi which ai^e levied upon the quantity, would rise . 
in proportion; and in the very first year, iu all probability, 
the seven* millions would rise to ten. Tlic. assertion of the* 


West^India Planters that they contribute sgven millions a 
year to the revenue of the United Kingdom, is exactly of the 
same value as woulckbe a joint plains ^hich should be supposed 
to be made by the Empeior of China and the planters of 
Virginia and Kentucky, to a contribution to a similar amount 
to the British Exchequer, on the score of four millions of the 
"^British revenue bpipg raised fron/the consumption pf le^ and 
three from the dbnsumpUon .of lobacco, the products of their 
respective countries. ^ 

The next class^f Colorpes proposed lo be examined is the 
North-Amcrican ; anTl of ^ur relations with these, seme account 
was.rendered in the last number of ibis Journal. These Colonies 


amount <o six in number, vi2. Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotiu with (^ape Breton, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Newfoundland. Their united population may at 
present be estimated at abAuj million and a half; all free 
men, and all, or almost all, the descendants of Europeans. The 
local revenue of these difi'erent Colonies is about four hundred 


and eighty thousand pounds, (480,5.‘>l/.). This is an estimate 
only ; for, most unaccountably, there is no statement of it in the 
Official Return ; and it is heie, theiefore, calculated as bearing 
the average proportion lo population of the whole Colonial Re- 
venue. The expenditure of Upper Canada is 425,502/. ; namely, • 
383,104/., for military charges, and the lemainder for civil 
and naval. The total charge for the government of the North- 
American Colonies# whether from Colonial or Metropolitan 
funds, amounts to 906,093/. ; which is at the rate of about 125. 

E er head ; being more than twice the late of expenditure per 
ead for the go\?frnment of the American Union. By a 
Parliamentary Paper it appeals, that rfie actual revenue raised 
on the average of the thftje years 1828—30 on Noilh-Ameiican 
timber, was only about ^wo hundred and tv«»i)ty tliousand 
pounds^ (223,662/.) ; whereas had the duties levied beeti the 
same as upon the timber of the North of Europe, the revenue 
^Ught to have been upwards of one million four hundred 
thodland pounds, (1,442,628/). IWs clear then, that in this 
case the revenue and the nation were subjected to an annual 
loss 'of upwards of one million two hundred thousand pounds, 
(1,218,970/.); which, estimating very moderately, may there* 
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fore be taken as the pecuniary cost of the monopoly burthen 
li^hich the nation owes to the possession of the North- American 

• Colonies. In this manner then the expenditure of the mother 
country on account of the North-AmeVican Colonies is increased 
above a million six hundred thousand pounds sterling, 

• (1,644,538/.). To this again, however, ought to be added the 
amount of th^ annual votes of the British Parliament for 
improving the internal navigation of ^ the Canadas, together 
with the interest of the piiJIio^ already expended in this hopeful 
project. That none of these items are taken into consideration 
111 the public document, is evident enough, seeing that the 
whole civil expense of the two Canadas is given at a sum short 
of bi^ thowsaiid pounds, (5,893/). In the last number ®f this 
Journal, the character of our commercial rdations with the 
North- American Colonies was examined with considerable care, 
and therefore it is not neepsary now to enter upon the subject 
in much detail. According to the Parli‘amentary Return, the 
total expenditure, civil, iivilitory, and naval, on account of these 
Colonies, in 1833 was 425,66*2/. In the same year, the declared 
value of Biitish and Irish produce and manufuctuies exported to 
the whole of these Colonies, little exceeded two uiillions sterling, 
(2,092,550/.). This is about I'alf a nwllion less than our export 
of the same commodities to Brazil, (2,575,680/.), where we are 
at no other expense than maintaining two or three consuls at a 
few hundred pounds per annum. It is less by upwards of a 
quarter of a million than our trade with the countries which 
constituted the Spanisli American Colonies, (2,206,716/.), and 
it is much less than one third of our export of British products 
to the United .States, where our government and its merchants 
are put to less expense on account of their commercial relations, 
than in any country in the woild. Thus, not only is the market 
for Bntish produce better in our own emanr ipated Colonies, but 
in those of all other nations; a decided mercantile argument at 
least, in favour of Colonial independence. 

In the year 1817, thp real value of (yjK export of British 
products to our North- Aiiierican Coloni^^ad been 1,515,317/.; 
so that, with the timber monopoly in full operation, for sixteen 
years, the peculation of tlie United Kingdom in the mean 
while having increase'd by perhaps little less than 25 per cent, 
and the population of the ('olonies by at least double that 
amount, the Colonial market for British products had increased 
by not a great deal more tlftm haff a million sterling, (577,Si83/.), 
or some thirty per cent. On refereiice to actual ciicumstances, 
however, it is clear that it bad not advanced at all, but virtually 
d^lined. 
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Meanwhile, by our patr(jnage of the dear, inferior, and 
perishable timber of America, ^nd our discontinuance of the 
good and cheap timber, of tho^Northern countries of Europe, 
coupled with our exclusion of the corn of the same countries, 
we have losl a considerable portion of a valuable branch of 
commerce, provoked the commercial rivalry of the nations oi 
the North of Europe, and set them upon measufes of retaliation, 
equally pernicious to us and to themselves. We have not only 
been stupid enough* to pay the^higfi price instead of the cheap 
one to every person who had influence enough in the House of 
Commons to obtain a portion of our plunder, but we have 
^ incurred the evil of all that other^traders could convenient do 
** againkt us in rev^ge. Our councils, in fact, have b&n so^any 
Committee& of Public Dantu^e ; and there is no* immediate 
appearance of* the system being at an end. It may here be 
repeated, that the (leclared value uf the British produce and 
manufactures exported ia Russia| Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, 
and- Norway, in 1817, amounted to very nearly four millions 
(3,905,730/.) ; while in 1833, it l|ad dropped down to a sum less 
than one half of that amount, (1,889,709/.). In this manner, 
it is quite obvious, that wp have lost on one hand near four 
times as much as we appear #0 Mhve gained on another, leaving 
the actual extent of our market for British produce and manu- 
factures, in so far as our relations with the timber and corn- 
growing countries are concerned, less than it was sixteen years 
ago by more than a million and a half per annum. 

Among the nations of the* North of Europe, the pnncipal 
sufferer by oui commercial restrictions on raw produce is 
Prussia ; and it has placed iUelf at the head of a league, said 
already to comprehend a population of tive-and-twenty millions. 
One of the chief oblccts of# this league is the encouragement 
of national, and the vliscouragement of foreign, but chiefly of 
British manufactures, as a retaliation for our exclusion of 
timber and corn. The league, except as an instrument to obtain 
the cessation of a e^‘' 3 j{non evil, is df, the nature of a man’s 
cutting oft' his nose to l^ revenged on his face. But it may 
end in good, if it rouses the honest and industrious classes in 
Great Britain, to reflect upoti the machinery of dishonesty and 
general plunder by which their commercial government has • 
been carried on. So truly does Ebenezer Elliott lift up his 
voice to the Mechanics Institution^, and cry ‘ Learn, that 
you may not be cheated.’ * 

Russia is no less active in*her hostility to our system, and in 
her endeavour to force native manufactures* into existence. 
Our manufacturers are dull enough and patient enough, to see 
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enormous premiums offered at tjieir expense, to 'any foreigner 
.who will establish a manufactory in opposition to the British. 
The total number of manufactories throughout the Russian 
Empire in the year 1812 was 2327 ; and in *1824 they had 
.risen to 5286. In 1820, the value of woollen^ cotton, and 
silk manufactures imported into the Russian empire was 
29544,281/.; anQ in 1824, much less than one half of that 
amount, (1, 158,571^/.) . The difference* was made up by the 
increase of native inanufcfbtures y the value*^of which, lu the last 
named year, exceeded 6ve millions sterling, (5,146,099/.)« In 
1822, the quantity of cotton twist or yarn imported into 
Rua^a wag valued at no mort^than 640,564/. ; and in four years 
time, or in 1826, it rose to near a million a half sterling, 
(1,449,023/.*); the increase of*the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics necessarily keeping pace with the increa^*e in the import 
of the half-/aw material. tThe&e statemeutL require no com- 
ment. ^ 

A word on Timber, as a subject for taxation. Timber is not 
only' a necessary of life, but, directly or indirectly, the raw 
material of every manufacture. In a country thickly peopled 
like ours, where the land is of high value, and considering 
that no good timber can on’*au' average be grown under a 
century, it is a most inordinate folly to make a necessaiy of life 
*and the raw material of manufacture, the object of an oppressive 
imonopoly, and impolitic to make it a subject of taxation at all. 
The mohopoly, as already stated, has been estimated to cost 
above one million two hundred "thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, and the gross duties u{>on timber and hard woods 
exceed this amount, so that, altogether, the people pay some 
two millions and a half per annum, for a commodity wliich is 
intrinsically worth little more than half a million ; the re- 
mainder being taken from them for the use of those to 
whom it may be comfortable to get it. This policy is most 
prejudicial to our manufacturing, shipping, and lural industry, 
and nothing would present it from bei;>^ ruinous, particularly 
to the two 6rst, but the abundance, of native iron and coals, 
which are frequently substituted for it, and the freedom 
of these from either monopoly oi taxation. Wherever it is 
possible to substitute iron for wood, it is done on a principle 
of mere economy. It is done in our manufacturing 
chinery ; in our ouildiiigp there are iron posts and pillars ; 
our rivers and canals are iiavigafed by iron boats ; iron^knees 
are substituted in our shipping for crooked timber ; and the 

* Tables of the Revenub, PopUlationi Commerce, &c., of the United 

llXngdom, p. 545. 
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my dtod ar» buried in iron ceffins. It is in fact the important 
« and valuable discovery of the s^t of smelting iron with coal, 
recently enhanced in va>ue by the discovery of the hot bla$t, 
which alone thas prevented the tipiber monopoly and duties 
from proving utterly ruinous to our manufactures. , 

The.next group of Colonies to be examined is the Australian, 
commonly called the Penal Settlements. These consist of New 
South Wales, Van Dietnen's Land, Western Australia, and a 
Colony in petto, to be called Southern Australia.' The joint 
population of the existing three Colonies may be taken at sixty- 
two thousand, the great majority of whom are convicts. In 
• 1 833, .the joint revenues of New Saulh Wales and Vay Die^jm’s 
Land (Western •Australia had none") were 204,669/.; namely^ 
166,269/. for the first named Colony, and 98,290/. for the last. 
The expenditure made by the mother country on account of 
these Colonies, in«thejislme yeai*, was near fotir hundred 
thousand pounds, (39 o,4(j 4/.) ; nanjely, 371,010/. for New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and 24,464/. for Western 
Australia. The total expenditiAe, whether by the mother 
country or by the Colonies themselves from the resources of 
taxation, amounted to a; sum exceeding six hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds a-year, (fll)0,u23/.) : which is at the rate 
of more than ten guineas per head. The expenditure of Great 
Britain alone, is equal to near seven pounds per head upon 
the population ; and tlie local taxes alone are above tour 
guineas per head. A gieat cj^eal of the enormous expenditure 
of Great Britain is, of course, to be placed to the account of the 
maintenance of the penal establishments. If the value of these 

i iossessions is estimated by the market which they furnish for 
British products, it \yill be found to be a test which they caimot 
stand In 1 bl53, th^ltotal \sflue of the expoits to them Of British 
produce and manufactures, was only between five and six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, (658,372/.) ; which includes, let it be 
observed, the products taken ofi by the fisheries, and the reckless 
expenditure by the government upon* the convicts. Of the 
same coiuoiodities there Were exported, in the same year, to the 
independent Islands of the neighbouring archipelago, where we 
are not put to one farthing's expense for military, naval, or even 
consular establi-shments, to the value of between six and seven* 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, (657,010/); which is near 
one hundred tbousapd pounds 1iiore.*> 

Ceylon may come next, ^ the order of examination. This 
is a conquered province, with an Asiatic population of about 
nine bundled and fifty thousand, and wiiefe the Enrope&n 
conquerors ^o not exceed six or seven thousand in number. 
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Of the Asiatics whom" we ha^/e conquered, the inhabitants 
of Ceylon may be considered fthe least ingenious, industrious, 
and civilized. The local revenue raised from this very beggarly 
and oppressed people, is made, by the public l^locnments, to 
^amount to a sum approaching to half a million, (475,563/.). 
This amount is not sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of our mis- 
management; *and the British treasury is called upon to 
disburse 128,167/. for military expenstfs, ,1,005/. for civil ex- 
penses, and 1,964/. for ftaval Expenses ; making, after a repay- 
ment of 17,799/., a total of 113,340/. Thus the charges of 
government for each inhabitant of Ceylon amount to above twelve 
shillings, and the local taxation to above ten shillings, which is 
more than* double the rate of taxation in the ttv’-ritories governed 
by the East-lndia Company ; altlibugh the inhabitants of these 
last are not only more industrious and civilized than the Cingalese, 
but also inhabit countries cf much f^unerior fertility to Ceylon ; 
while in dividends and pcnsipns unconnected with the manage- 
ment of India, the continental Indians pay in England a *good 
million sterling per annum, fhe extravagance of the manage- 
ment of the Crown in Ceylon, may however be j)laced in a still 
more striking view. The whole teiiitnry governed by the East- 
lndia Company contains ninety mHlions of people, and were their 
adoiinistmtion to be as costly, in reference to population, as 
that of Ceylon, the annual charge would amount to above 
fifty-seven millions ; which would be near forty millions more 
than the entire revenue of Incha, that being only ‘eighteen 
millions. Let it, liowever, be imagined that India, like 
Ceylon, came to the ]3ritish Exchequer for aid, and that 
this aid was granted in the same proportion ; then India, 
instead of j>aying its own expenses as at present, would be 
a burthen upon tlie British people of above ten millions per 
anuum,( 10,737,474/.). Tlie amounts of British produce and manu- 
factures exported to Ceylon are not distinguished in the official 
returns from those to the territories of the East-lndia Company, 
and therefore it is iinprf'tticable to rcnc^teriny account of them. 
That it is paltry, is, however, obvioics enough from the simple 
fact, that th(x.n umber of ships which entered the ports of Ceylon 
from Great Biitaiii in 1830, was cftily eleven, in burthen short 
• of four thousand tons in the whole. Even of this, in all proba- 
bility the greater part consisted of mere transport tonnage for 
troops and stores. Cey4pn has been supposed to be c very 
valuable possession, in consequence of its being utmost the only 
country which produces genuine cinnamon. The use which 
bnss been made*of this* gift of nature to Ceylon, during our 
forty years possession of it, may be briefiy stated. Until 
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within the last two® or three years, .we k^pt the growers 
and prdjparei'S in a state of slav#ry ; making the exportation of a 
cinnamon plant, or the planting, orkhe destruction of one, beyond 
the pale of the public * monopoly, a capital offence. The 
monopoly hasi been abolished ; and in lieu of it has been im- 
posed, what to the consumer is pretty neaily equivalent, a tax« 
of three shillings per pound upon eveiy pound exported. The 
average cost of producins: a pound of cinnamon is probably not 
above three-pence ; w fhat we have Jiere, at once, a charge of 
twelve hundred percent, with sixpence more imposed afterwards 


in England, making the whole charge upon the prime cost about 
fourteen hundred per cent. This is called trading ; this is what 
the gewernment of a great people assembles to aiirange/«<A)r 
them. It is not by thus treoiing the staple and peculiar product 
of a country, that the agricultural and commercial industry of a 
people is to be advanced. For the last five-and-twenty years 
there has been no iftcref^se of the Consumption oi» cinnamon 
in England ; although the imnibei« of the consumers has in- 
creased by 2/j per cent, and the aggregate wealth of the country 
in a much larger ratio. But Cassia, which is used as a sub- 
stitute for it, and of which the trade is free, has, notwith- 


standing a double Bntisli: lluty^ been doubled in consump- 
tion, even within the last fifteen years;. while it yields to the 
Home Treasury five tunes the amount of duty tliat Cinnamon 
does. Enough of Ceylon, until it be bettei managed. 

Pioceeding westward, we come to the Cape of Good Hope; 
which, in the official c1assifi(;ation appears under the head of 
‘Military and Mai itiine Stations.’ It partakes, however, not 
only of the character implied by this classification, but it 
is also a colony and a conquest. The population consists of 
a small propoition of ^slaves, just emancipated, — of colonists of 
Butch and Engli'^h extraction*— and of natives, being Hottentots, 
Bosclnncn, and Cuffies. Before the recent territorial acquisi- 
tions from the CaftVes, the whole population amounted to one 
hundred and forty thousand. The Igcal revenue, in 1833, 
amounted to 137,323/. ; ^hat is to say, the taxation amounted 
to near a pound a head, — if piodigious rate for a country of such 
inferior resources. The expenditure by Great Britfin amounted 
to 117,074/.; making the toFal sum expended for the govern- 
ment of the Cape, upwards of a quaiter of a million sterling per 
annum, (264,397/,) ; winch is equal to an expenditure of above 
six-and-thirty shillings per head.* TheTexport of Biitish produce 
and manufactures to the C/pe of Good Hope amounted to 
346,197/, ; so that the charge incurred by Great Britain for 
maintaining this market for its products^ amounted to upwards 
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of 30 per ceat upon the products in duestion. We have to 
set on against this the advantages of the Cape iu ^me of 
war, as an out-work for the protection of our Indian Empire. 
As a nlaritime station, its advantages are small ; because tha 
better and safer port of St. Helena is elose at hand, and the 
rCape is seldom approached without imminent danger to the 
navigator. 

After the Cape» may be considered our possessions in. 
Tropical Africa ; — namely ^Sierra Leone, C^ambia, Cape Coast, 
and Fernando Po ; to 4'bich Ascension and St Helena may 
now be added. These are partly maintained as naval stations, 
partly as stations for the suppression of the slave trade, and in 
socr*e part, for commercial purposes. The total population here 
probably does not exceed forty thousand. * The local revenue, 
as far as it is given, amounts to 18,782/.; but there is no 
account of that of Fernando Po, Cape Coast, Ascension, or St 
Helena. If that of the Jiree iiri^t were insisted upon, the 
return would probably be N/7 ; and the revenues of St. Helena 
would scarcely raise the whole to twenty thousand pounds 
sterling. The total expenditure by Great Britain is, according 
to the official statement, G3,958/.; tins, however, does not include 
St. Helena, on which the ERst-ind{*a Company expended from 
a hundred to a hundred and tiC’cnty thousand pounds per 
annum ; for it is here to be observed, that although the greater 
territorial acquisitions of the East-lndia C’ompaiiy have been 
managed with comparative ocouomy, in the admini.stratiou 
of factories and out-bettleinents the Company has greatly 
outstripped even the extravagance of the Ciown itsclt. Of 
course, the official statement of the expenditure of the Ahicaii 
Settlements renders a most inadequate account; of which 
the reader may judge, when he is informed that the naval 
expenditure, wiiich ih known to be enoimous, is given for the 
entire We^t Coast of Africa at the paltry sum of 3,4(i4/. The 
whole of our exports of British and liish produce and manu- 
factures iu 1833, amounted to 329,210/. Suppose that the nett 
profit upon this export 4s 10 per cent-td’the merchant; it is 
clear that to the nation which pays near sixty-foui thousand 
pounds for the charges of carrying it on, there is a loss equal to 
nearly double what the merchant {^'ains. 

The ‘ Military and Maritime Stations,’ strictly so called, are 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Heligoland ; and there may be added to 
them the Ionian Islands^ vshich,nn so far as we are concennd, are 
maintained only for niiiitary purpo^^es. The population of these 
possessions, amounts to about three hundred and forty-eight 
thousand ; viz., 123,932 for Gibraltar, 122,163 for Malta, 201,992 
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for the Ionian Jslandtf, ind 2,000 for Heligoland. There is no reve- 
nue, frt>m all appearance, at Heligoland ; and the Colonial oiBce 
in Downing-atreet seems not to he in possession of any account 
of that of the Ionian Islaflds. The united revenues of Gibraltar 
and Malta aihount to 157,433/. ; namely 32,990/. for Gibraltar, 
and 124,443/. for Malta. Let the revenue of the Ionian Islands^ 
be supposed to be proportionally to the population the same 
with that of the North-Ameiican Colonies, (m all likelihood 
it far exceeds this mtift, inasmuci^as the latter are taxed by a 
far more independent legislature), ahrd we siiall have for it 
a sum of 04,640/., which added to the previous sums, will 
make a total Colonial revenue for this group of 222,073/, 
•The total chargeii incurred by Great Britain whether i»ril, 
military, or naml,* amount .according to the Official Return, 
to the enormous sum of near three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, (359,1J59/.). For Gibraltar, the British people are 
called upon to pay,*eveiw six years^and a half, a clear million 
sterling; and for Malta and tl\p Ionian Islands jointly, a 
million every five years. In less than three years time they 
are called upon to pay a rouncf million for the whole taken 
together. Since 1815, they cannot have cost us less than 
seven millions sterling, fxclusij^e of interest; rather an ex- 
pensive preparation againsr the contingency of a war, and 
an expensive protection to our commerce. Our exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufacture.s; to every State or 
place which can be sujiposed to derive benefit direct or indirect 
from this expenditure of Brj^ish money, — that is, besides the 
stations named, to Italy, 1’urkoy, Greece, Egypt, and Barbary i— 
amounted, in real value, in 1833, to about four millions sterling. 
Exclusively then of diplomatic and consular establishments, and 
fleets, these military and maritime stations are a commercial 
burthen, amounting i^io a kind of convoy duty equal to 9 per 
cent upon the trade. 

It may be said, no doubt, that the possession of these military 
and maritime statioj^s, is, at whatever cost, indispensably neces- 
sary to the maintenauce of our navA and commercial power. 
Great doqbts, however, tfiay well be entertained of the souMk 
ness of such an opinion, when the United Stales of America 
are seen to maintain and augment their naval greatness, and this 
too although their resources arc at least three times as far off 
as ours, without garrisoning a single rock in the Mediterra- 
nean! Neither is the comraetce of<be United States with the 
countries in question inconsiderable; for in 1833, independently 
of the merchanaise the Americans furnished through their 
carrying trade, which is large, they fufnished goods direct from 
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the United States to the value of littfe 4ess than a million 
sterling, (4,688,1/34 dollais )* • * 

Having gone through the (Colonies in detail, a few general 
observations uill now be added. Then^lotal population boideis 
upon four niilhons ; and the total evpeiiditure incurred by Great 
Hritain on their account, ib accoidmg to the Official Return 
at the head of .this aiticle, 2,164,309/ 6? That retuin 

howevei, as aheady stated, is in itself obviously impeifect. 
Of the total just stated, the,ouater poition avowedly military 
e\pendituie, and this is made to amount to a sum boideiing 
upon two millions, (1,920,267/) llie particulars are given in 
consideiablc detail, undci no less than sixteen heads Not- 
witfc'tandirg this parade of aecuiacy, however, several most 
material items aie omitted. Ihus the imiiL'ry expenses of 
the Colonies are not charged with a share of the General Staff 
in England. The chaige of the Rcciuiting eslablishineiit, 
far more expensive for the ftoops sening in the Colonies than 
for any othei pail of the irn y, is wholly omitted , ind a still 
more mateiial part of the ( oloni il militaiy charges is forgotten, 
the half-pay oi militaiy dc ul \\eight In IS H, tiu tot il charge 
of the efiectne aimy and oidnance was '3,420,601/ Fiom the 
Official Return then, near two filth's ol the whole effective 
military charge was incuped upon account of the ( olom^s Ihe 
half-pay ought tube in the same piopoition. Ihis foi the aimy 
and oidnance, in the saint }tar, was 3,IJ1,/>()S/ , theicfoie 
the proportion of this foi the iriiiy selling in the Colonits, 
ought to be abo\ t one million one lumdied thousand, (1,11 2,92 a/.) , 
which sura added to that actually given, wonhl rane the whole 
mihtdiy charges to above thiee million'^ (3,0 53,212/ 

The omission ol all chaige foi the tleul weight, i** the moit 
remarkable in as much as the Go\ e rnnient of the ( lown h is made 
a charge for pensions and half-pxy on the l^ist-Jndia Companv , 
for the European tioops seniiig m India It is tiue that the 
amount, sixty thousand pounds pei annum, is pdtiy ind in- 
adequate, but it IS stiO enough to establish tin pimeiple 
and practice 

'•The appetite ol our Government foi** military e\|)eijcliture is 
not satisfied efen with this vast auiount, and the local lesouices 
of the different Colonies aie put in requisition for farthei contri- 
butions , and -*0 we see expended on Local ( oips, Geneial Staff, 
Colonial pay to the King’s Loops, bee , a sum which, as far as 
the imperfection of the Retftrns will idmit of its being stilled, 
amounts to neai one hundred and*‘'forty thousand pounds pci 
an num, (138,0 84/J. 

• American Fieabun btateineatb 1831 
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The4iOial Civil expenditure incurred for the Colonie.sby Great 
Britain, is according to the I’arliafuentary Paper 431, ‘241/. The 
particulars of this expenditure are also given. A few of the 
items may bc| adverted lo. The charges for Convicts amount 
in all to 34(),H7o/. The Ecclesiastical Establishments come to^ 
very nearly forty thousand per annum. The lUitish Bevenue 
dopaitmeuts, that is to say, the Customs and Post Ottice, — cost 
upwards of a hundred^and forty thousarful per annum, (141 S^K)L), 
The revenue to be collected by tliese ]>r?cioas departments, in- 
cluding the 4^ per cent duties, is no more than 187,933/.; 
namely 123.312/. for the (*u&tonis, and G 4, (>41/. for the Post 
yftico ;^so that all that goes into the Treasury, is shoft of ITTty 
thousand ])ounds^- 3 'ear. The charges for tlie Post Office are 
stated at 3G,4G0/. ; so that it might appear tliat theie is in tTiis 
department a neft revenue of some twenty-eight thousand ]>ounds. 
Any sueh conclusion, 4i() wo ver, would* be wide of the*truth. A 
proportion of the charges oT general •management in England is 
not included ; and the Chtahlisliment of the i:)ackets for conveying 
the Itllerh to the (‘oloines. \\hR‘h ^ost more than four limes as 
much as the whole pretended nell revenue, i> entirely omitted 
in the Statement. The cluifgos ^f collection, upon tin* gross 
revenues, of the (hisloms aiuT Post Office, amount to about 
73 per cent ; or in otliei uords, thiee-fouiths of what is exacted 
is wasted in the exaction. It is only in State Adairs, that such 
things are heard of. Themilki tlial should u aste three-fourths 
of the coin which lie received grind, would (|uickly cease to 
bo (‘inployed, and the maiiufactuier ulio wasted three-fourths 
of his law material in the act of working it up, woiilrl very 
sp#'edily be ruined; but the more our statesmen waste, the 
more they prosper. ^ 

The naval charges i»ciirred*by Great Britain on account of 
the Colonit's, amount, as they are given in tlio Ucturn, to about 
lifty thousand pouruU per annum. This constitutes ])y far the 
most imperfect part of the Returns; and*iiulecd it must be ad- 
mitted, that it would not bravery easy to ap|Tortion to the(\»lonies, 
with any degree of correctness, the share of (he ge^iei5Aliiiifff!ff^ 
expenditure with which they oiiglit to he ehaiged. The real 
expenditure is in all prolnbilit ^nearly in the same propcu*tion as 
the military ; and, should this be the case, instead of fifty tliou- 
sand pounds, which includes nothing l)iit the dock-yaids at a 
few stati^ms. wo must place to tJie*accotint of the Colonics near 
two-fifths of our whole naval e/pcndituie, tliat is to say, two- 
fiflhsof an ex))enditurc which, in 1833, amounted U) 4,878,034/., • 
or near two millions, (1,931,434/.), But. tliat theie may be as 
little risk as possible <if exaggorafiou in such a ease, let the 
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estimated charge be taken at nor.tnore than one million and a 
half, exclusive of the fifty thousand pounds stated in the 
Return. • 

The total local revenues, where they are given ip the Returns, 
“amount to 1,795,223/.; but the revenue and expenditure of no 
less than sixtcep of the Colonies, with a population of upwards of 
six liiuidred thousand, is not given at all. Ten of these are 
West-India Colonies, and jpnong them riie^nost important one of 
all, Jamaica. Their revenue may be estimated to be, in the ratio 
of population, the same as that of the VVest-India Colonies of 
which the actual revenue has been rendered in the Return. The 
rel?frkare European settlements, the most important of which are 
the Ionian Islands. Computing the revenue of these to l>ear the 
saihe ratio to population as that of the North-Ainerican Colonies, 
there may be added, altogether, to the Official Return, a*sum 
which willu’aise the total to above mi*il6n two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterlmg, (2, 261:1, 379/.). 

Thus the Returns for sixteen Colonies, and for a population 
exceeding six hundred thousand, with a computed revenue ap- 

I noaching to half a million, (471,160/.), are altogether wanting. 
.11 other words, the Minister comes to Parliament, yearly for 
grants of money exceeding two millions three hundred thousand 
pounds, without knowing, within some half million sterling, 
what local resources he has to rely upon ; and in fact, without* 
being aware, to that extent, of what is expended or not expended, 
by the Governments under his ^;outrol. 

In the account of expenditure by Great Britain, there is a 
lieading entitled ‘ General Charges/ amounting to thirty-seven 
thousand pounds and upwards, (37,114/.). It might be sup- 
])Osed that these General Charges would have embraced the 
CoIoiuaJ Office, and a proportion' of the liVlilitary Staff at home. 
It turns out, however, to be nothing of the kind ; but certain 
additional military charges for stores, freight, provisions, 
amounting to upwards^ of twenty-nine thousand pounds ; with a 
round, Jumping, additional eight thou/.an(i pounds for the Clergy 
*iWMi^iJ,st'dblislied Church, It seefiis to be little better than an 
item of ‘ Si^udries/ to balance the account. In fine the Colonial 
Office, though costing more thaif thirty thousand per annum, and 
under no jjretext chargeable to any other head, is wholly 
omitted. 

The reader, after tbefife cxplapations, will be in a condition to 
form a tolerable guess of the tru)^ expense incurred by the mother 
• country on account of the Colonies, as well as of the general 
charge incurred for their administration. If may be set down as 
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Civil, Military, and Naval ExpencUturc, by Great Britain, 
according to Parliatne.:tary Return. 

Additions to ditto, as abovcA'\plainPd. 

Estimated cost to tlic nation of Colonial monopolies, 
Interest, for ever, of money paid as eoinpensation to tlie 
Coloniiil Slave-owneis, for u(»rki»ig in a rb''.ipor and 
better wa) than before j the work done, bcinj' rloia* at 
a loss to the British people, and forcibly taken front 
them by means of a •nonopol) besides# ^ 

Exjicnditure from Colonial 'laxcs. 


£. 

2 , 301,309 
2,642,92 > 
2,718,976 


S00,000 

2,2b(i,270 


Total Expenditure. .... 10,792,4SQ 

• . • 

Here is nu exmliditnre of^fiom fen to eleven millioiifi, for 
Colonies of u hie It tlie population is under four millions; and 
of tffis sum ni^’c than eij^ht millious is expended by Great 
Urifaiii, and this cTl^dly under the |frcte\t that they fijrnish a 
£»rpaf and valuable niaiket for ouit domestic products. This 
j^reat^rnd valuable market took oft‘ British and Irish products 
and manufactures, m 1 833, to the vJUic of between six and seven 
millions sterling, ((),5i)7,19()7.), or to the amount of very nearly 
two millions less than the sptn^exjjeiided by tlie mother country 
in securing it. But to lemoie all impr^tation of exaggeration 
lot it for a moment be imagined, thal the Purliameutary 
Statement exhibited every farthing of the disbursements made 
by (treat Britain, civil, lnllitar3^ and naval,— that sugar, coffee, 
and other (^olonial jiroducts mre as cJieap to the people of 
111 is kingdom, as if tlicrc existed neither protecting nor dis- 
criminating duties to force them to buy the dearer instead of 
the clieaper, — and that we had never given twenty millions to 
the slave- owners, — stilL there will leinam a sum of between two 
and three millions paii anniuilly by Great Biitain, on ])ieteiice 
of securing the Colonial market. This sum alone, on the value 
of that market, will amount to a charge of above thirty per cent, 
W'hich is twice or thr^ times a inercanUle profit. It is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that, with all the bolstPring and tinkeiing of 
this Colonial trade, it still dflbrds a market for 
less by a million a-ycar than tlm market of the United States, 
or tlie joint maikets of Germaii^ and the how Countries; while 
it scarcely takes off* a fraction equal to a sixth part, of our entire 
exports of the same commodities. 

A fpir renun ks will be oftbrSd oif the remedies for the 
evils which have been pointed t»ut. The sugar Colonies contain 
between eight and nine hundred thousand inhabitants. Of« 
these about a twelfth part is composed of Ihe white aristocracy, 
who have appropriated nearly the whole land. Tlip remainder 
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consist<j of mivecl races, in a stat^p of political des;iadatioi3i, oi of 
the Afncan race still in a state of \utual slaveiy The whole 
will in «ibout five ycais and a half he fitt, and in possession 
of an eqinlity of political lights. But the (]^ic{iest of all 
•deal tiiinos, 1 *^ lh\t this populition will not £>o on being sup 
poited, u(oidijig to tlu scvcial giadations of then hieiaichy, 
— the white ones in niidciii €ind bnnd cloths, and the black 
ones in sail fish uid o^nibju^s, — at the expense of the British 
people 1 Ik V must lt*iin to keep themselves, as we do, and 
be thankful they hive not othci people to keep, is wc had. But 
wliiJe this countiy is iuul fioni the bonds of its connexibn with 
tite AV( s^ Indies the Wot Indus ou^ht to be lendereel 
equally fiee on then side, and the' coiniurcc of the woild 
thiowii open to the in fhe^ Inust iKo be left to j>ovtin 
themselves Ihc' have alo( il icvcnue of be twe ».n si\ and jfevc n 
bundled thjusind pci annum, whicn ough^ino be a sum sufficient 
losecuit tothcmevfi^ id v intake of ^ood govt mine nt Actoidiii}; 
to the Pailiam-'utarv Uctuiii, time aie it puscut pud boiwctn 
si\ ind ^e veil huiiditd tlioisuid jioiinds a \( ii foi tin meie 
militii> ehii^ts 1 1 >m th s bin then as well as all civil 
expe n htuH , ue ou^hl in lustKe loin ichtved, ind this woulJ 
pioduce ^ l(gitiiiii(t K (K IK lime lU in tlu intion il expcndituie, 
ol betwe til ti^hl ind niiu hundn d thous md pounds sltilmg, 
i i7l ) lithcWtsl Indi i C ilonits w int niilitai} issistance 
fioiii 1 nglind th(\ will not be slow t ) slite it , but the extent 
of then elcmind will \t the same time be tempeud bv the 
knowledge ol vMi it the v will luve to pn foi it This,kt it be 
obseived, js the comse pitstrilHdb> stitutc in the case of the 
I ist-lndn ( oinpiny , ami so oii^ht it to lx with c\ci> ( ulony 
tint Is 111 i condition to Inve a le picse iitaLivt g(>ve iniix nf , nid 
thit IS not iiiieie mililnv st iti ni oi ptli il sc lilt iiu nt 

With icsptci to the Noith-AnitiK m Colonies, the t ise is a 
good (Itil molt simple I he nniejiity of the people of these 
( olonies an nixious to govern thtniselves, nid if tlu nitional 
adv-niLigc of Biitnn wtit eoiisulte d Jinste id of that oi a luling 
vve on oui side ou^hl to be^equilly anxious to concede 
it. The aut> on foieigii and ( olonul timber ought to be 
tqiuhztd , Ol il any concession whe made to t anadian tiinbei, it 
oujflit to be on the pinuiplt of its infeiioiity of quality, oi 
ol ievviiig the duty on the^ value Ihe hrst lefoini would 
sive the iiition ptr*annum, being the oflicial ^ stimate 

ol the f ivil, inilit ny, md naval exjpcnditiae of the mothei countiy , 
and the sccoyd I,218,b7t)/, the* cfatimatc alieady made' of the 
burthen of the timber monopoly In this tnannei, theie 
would be a sivng to the nation of at least 1,044,538/ , — the 
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discontented •North •American Coloni»th would bo satistied ; — 
they would exchange the monopoly of the Kiujlish maikei tor a 
free trade with all nations^ add the market of tlie Noilhei ii nations 
of Europe, lo^t for twenty yeais to Gicat Britain, would be le- 
opened to hen It is sinsiular to observe, in reference to the tme 
interests of the couiitiy, how the Colonists and the Bntish 
cutive have, as it were, evchaiiged their natural ^losit ions. The 
Colonists say, ' Let us govern ouiselves , our own icsources are 
quite sufficient, and we do iK^t deeii^ to be a bui then to th^ 
people of the mother coiintiy/ The goveinment of the Ciown 
says, 'This must not be ; the people whose aflairs we adnunibttr 
must not be relieved from a heavy buitlicn, because this would 
•relieva us fiom the^ exercise of a*lieavy palionaoe, •and make 
you so contented that theie ^ould be no ineiit in conducting 
your affairs.* h^or the last twenty ytais, tliu Colonists ol Noith 
Ameiica have beeii^xpiesvng then^ stiongest dissatisfaction at 
oui manageiiK nt ; and, ^lining this time, wo have? absolutely 
wasted upon them in T^uliam( ntaiy aiants, without any uoard 
to the loss we sustain by the mi|^iopoly wc eive them of our 
niaiketb, a sum tqual, ineludino giaids tor foi litieations and 
whaler communicationb, to at least ten millions sUiling. It is 
very jnobable, coiisKh nn^’tjje ^yllstf r interests and deep pre- 
judices which aie invohecl in i]u^ c\peMditui(‘, that it will take 
at least ten \<ais moio to bimi> the l]\<(*uti\e and Ltaislative 
(ioveniment of (luat lliifain tr) it^ some ; within which tune, 
some five millions more will h.ive bctii wasted. Should the 
timbci moiiDpolv be jieisoeioil in dining the same time, winch 
IS verylikdy, then a Mini, fium hist to last, will have to be 
addefl on tins account, equal to above tlnily-six millions; so 
that alt ogtthei, oui ignoiaiue, oui piP]udices, and oui coiiup- 
tion, will have cost us above hity millions, btloie this datling 
job IS filially got rid 81. 

The Austialiau Colonies cost the nation, as alieady stah d, 
near four hundred thousand pound's per ainium, <'3br),4(‘4/ ), 
besides the expeiu^^ture of local reso^urces to the piodigiou^ 
amount, foi ^»uch counlyes, of ujivvauTs of two hunched and ^ 
sixty thousand pounds [ler annum, (12()4,.')5JV 
total expendituie exceeding six hundred and si\l) tliousaiul 
pounds, (G()()3()23/.). The fre^nhabitants of Aiistialia aie anxious , 
for a lepiesentative assembly- ft may safelv be jnedicted, that 
under the management of a popular assembly, a revenue 
excer^ling two bundled and sixTy tbifiisand pounds per annum 
would be far more than adequate to delia^ the cbai«is of 
admmibtering the govormncnl, whethei civil oi jnilitary, of su^tv 
or seventy thousand persons, who have* no internal enemy that 
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can disturb their tranquillity, and no external one williio ten 
thousand miles that can cause Hhem a moment's uneasiness. 
As long as these Colonies are preserl^ed ns penal settlements, the 
expenditure on their account ought* to he conrined to the 
charge of transporting the convicts; which by the official 
•gftatement appears to be about a hundred thousand pounds, 
( 106,145/.)- The ex|>en8e of maintaining the convicts afterwards, 
might safely be left to those who required their labour, pro- 
vided their number were iimiled to the effectual demand for 
them. As to their puwTslunent, the being forcibly expatriated 
and reduced to virtual slavery for seven, or fourteen yee^rs, 
or life, ought surdy to be deemed adequate to any crime 
for wbich«bani.shmeut is to ‘he inflicted. ^ Should thip prin- 
ciple be acted upon, a national saving amGunting to near 
three htmdred thousaud pounds a-year would be eflected. . 

Ceylon affords a local revenue of 475,566/. iJut this is not 
enough for ds administration, and Englandras before mentioned, 
is called upon fur an additional smn o? no less than 113,340/. ; 
so tliat the whole expenditure amounts to the enormous sum of 
68^{,903/. There is no country tluit could he governed more 
economically than Ceylon, did the disjmsition to economize 
exist. There is no internal or e:]^te’rnal enemy to apprehend ; 
for the timid population has been unresisting for fifteen years, 
the island is sea-girt, and has no neighbourhood that is not 
British. It has been slmun that its administration is twice as 
expensive as that of the Kasl-lndia Company, without being 
one half so respectable. Let O^ylon by all means be annexed 
to the territories of the East-lndia Company ; whereby England 
Will be relieved from a sum exceeding one hundred thousand 
pounds jitr annum, and the oppressed natives at the same 
time unburtbened of taxation to the extent of some two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, wJiile their agricultural 
and commercml industry will have .some chance given them of 
rising (o a level with those of their Indian neighbours. There 
is no pretext, except the love of extravugjini expenditure and 
jobbing, for making O&yloii a goverirment distinct^ and inde- 
that of our other East-Indian possessions. The 
soil, the cimiate, the national products, and the- people, with 
their maimers, instituticnis, roligiofi, and language, make it only 
one <)f the many provinces of the great Indian empire. An oS'set in 
the way of deputy, of the Governor- Genera I of Bengal, under 
the protection of a moderate detachment of the Indian ^'army^ 
would administer its affairs econc\inically ; and in truth they 
wi^re so adminii^tered during the first seven years of British 
possession* 
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The Cape^of GO 0 J Hope ought to have a lepiesentative 
goveriTment; and then a siifti of near a hundred and (uity 
thousand pounds sterling, its prea^nt local revenue, oughl to 
be adequate to every legitimate puipose of civil and inilitary 
administratim. The present scale of cxjieiiditure is shameful, 
and such as no rejiresentative goveinnient would toleiate. 
reader, fioin a few spocimeiib, will be able to j^oim a tolerdblt. 
estimate of this. The cost of the civil goMunnunt exceeds 
thirty-five thouMiiW poundb, ^he revenue depaitmeiits exceed 
thirteen thousand, and the judicial l^^ty-five thousand, while 
the ecclesiastical establishments conic to near ten thouband. 
The wliole niilitarv chaiges are defrayed by Gieat Biitain. The 
•spintaif conqucbt and (’olonialaggmndizement,has lately infeettd 
the miserable gwerhnient ol^llie Cape of Good Hope ; and tens 
of tliousunds of s({uaie miles of descit have been annexed to our 
pobseasioiis, which will ad^ to our expenditure, but neithtr to 
our resources nor mb' s*'euiuv. * • 

There are no Colonial ebtablishiixenls belonging to the (Vown, 
winch have proved inoie evpensivt*, 111 proportion to the use 
deiiveJ from them, than those ni ^Voiuoal Aliica. Exclusive ol 
St. Helena and Asceiibion, the annual exikiidituie on them by 
Great Biitain is reprcb^itted iji the l^arhamentary Paper at 
nearly fifty-three thousand pci annun^ (o2,7H7/.) j but this is 
evidently underrating it, for the whole amount of naval expen- 
diture is given at no inoie than 1,500/, Siena la’one, aftei a 
musing of fifty yeai^, ought tu be able to i>o\tiii itself like one of 
thellaiise towns; and would ijodoubt piospei exceedingly under 
the liurgomasterslnp ol the ino'^t emment fi Her of limber, or 
collector of cam- wood, the iiiliaintani-) should fix upon. The 
militia, wutli the inotection denvabh- fioin the pieTjCiict of iliitish 
ships of w%ir on the coast, would be sunicicni foi oocuiitv ; 
atid such oftbets and^oul-nuaiteib as tliib wa» not sulHcitut for, 
should be withdrawn. We have lately added Eernando 1\) and 
Asceiibion to our othci establislnnenis. Both of thtse me evi- 
dently superfluous^ and by abandoiyng them, an immeiliale 
saving of near twenty tliuusanJ per anntim, (19,()l:)7/.), would be 
effected. ^ ^g(Bk« 4 *******^*^ 

Without vcntuiing to question the utility, or iTTejiistice, or 
the policy of retaining Gilikiltar, all of whicli, however, weie 
questioned by so considciable an authority as Loid Chatham, il' 
may be safely said that if this imlitary post be necessary, the 
neigltbouring ones of Malta And tlTe Ionian islands must be 
superfluous ; and the inofe since the establishment of 
an independent State in Greece, allied by its interests £yid 
necessities to Great Britain. The effect of our government 
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in Malta has been to produce a great (SeSl of just discontent 
among the native inhabitants ; Wlio seem^ with few exceptions, 
to be excluded from all offices of trust, honour, or profit, 
W'hich they have the mortification to see jobbed, away among 
men who are strangers to tlieir language, manners^ and religion. 
<J:eat Britain expends nothing upon the civil government 
of Malta; buUits own large revenue of upwards of a hundred 
and twenty-four thousand pounds (124,442/.), seems to be 
most recklessly squandered by. the Briti^/ executive. On a 
population of one huidred and twenty thousand, there are 
expended for the executive civil government above forty 
thousand pounds per annum, {40,6()1/.); for the revenue 
departments above three thousand, (3,108/.); for judicial 
and police establishments, near twenty ihouiand (19,305/.) ; 
and for the surveying departments, in an island of a hundred 
square miles surface, every inch of wdiich lias been well 
known since the tune of^ the Carthagiihan^, and of which 
the best part of the sail has: been imported and consequently 
weighed, between eight and nine thousuiul per annum, (8,70*2/.). 
As a set-otr for this exlravagauce, however, it is found that 
the whole expenditure for ecclesiastical and school establisli- 
nieuts, for a Catholic popular lou oT:one hundred and twenty 
thousand, amounts to 101/. 2s. lOft/. ; being the salary of one 
decently paid Jinglisli curate. Cuder the same liead there 
is found for the Protestant cliurcli-going po|uilaliou of the 
settlements in Australia, who>o number is little more than 
half the population of Malta, an aiuiual exjienditure approaching 
to five- and- twenty thousand per aimum (24,800/.), besides huge 
tracts of reserved lauds. All this is very much after the 
fashion of lrehuuH'. 

Of the local revenue of the Ionian islands, there is, as already 
stated, no return ; but it seems to be iffiequate to discharge 
the whole expense of civil goveranient, as there i.s no claim 
made upon this account on Great Britain, The Ionian islands 
ought to be left to govern themselves i,and if they desire 
jro tection from us, a Single frigate w41l afford as much as, in 
tT!th"-^«?fi^ivourable situation, can possibly be cither necessary 
or useful to^^tliem. This would relieve Great Britain of an 
annual charge of near a hundf’ed ’ thousand pounds, and 
relieve tlie Ionian islanders from having their affairs administered 
by tlie Horse-Guards after the fashion of a conquered province. 
The inutility of HeligolariT! seelns admitted on all hands'? Its 
cost to the nation is set down at ,862/. The abandonment of 

^ The uhuses in Malta hswc at length, in cousequeiice of the exertions 
of the pre5|^^ been noticed at the Colonial Office. 
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Malta, the lottiau isPands, and Heligoland, would produce a 
saving of upwards of two hundrCd thousand pounds per annum, 
(205,2607.) ; a sum well w^orth the consideration of a reforming 
minis! ry. | 

The protection and exteu^^ion which the military and maritime 
stations give to our commeicc, have been much boasted of. In'" 
so far as protection is concerned, the character of«bUch fortified 
rocks as Gibraltar and Malla, and they aie by far the best of 
the class, is easily uflderstood. % They are fiects immoveably 
moored, in situations supposed to be favourable for affording 
protection to tiade ; and their utility will be determined by the 
necessity which exists for them, and the amount of the expense 
at whi#h they are jnaintained. ‘In the neigh bouthood of 
civilized nations, •^irovoking they necessarily do, national 
jealousy and exciting national antipathies, they may be looked 
upon, for the most pi^^t, as vijorse thar^ useless. In the neigh- 
bouihood of barbaiouh or iqicivilizcd nations, their vahie maybe 
easily jinderslood. The value of two or three such rocks as 
Gibraltar or Malta, on the coast Ghina, would be obvious 
enough ; but even in this case, they ought to be made to pay 
their own expenses. In hou oi such stations, we have at 
present uiooied in the a's€iun;,v i/ one of the Chinese rivers 
a large fleet of inercliunt ships, by nutans of which a com- 
merce is elf(cte<l with the Chinese enipiie which takes off 
annually the products of Biitish or Anglo-Indian industry 
to the amount of some four millions steiling. It may 
be safely asstitcd that no ten»I3uiish Colonies of the Crown, 
nor all our military and maritime stations put together, effect so 
much in forwarding the national commerce, as this vpry simple 
contiivance, which has the fiirthci advantage of not costing the 
nation a Miigle shill mg* , 

According to the sketch now given, the follov'ing retrench- 
ments might, not lashly or immediately, but in due time, be 
effected m our Colonial expendituiv. 

lU'treiichmcntb from'ciwJl and military expciflyiure, for the <£ 

Sugar Colonies - \ - - ^71, 08.)^ 

Ditto, for North-Americau Colonies - - - 

Ditto, for the Australian Colonies - - - - 289,819 

Ditto, for Cej Ion . > . . - 118,‘HO 

Ditto, fur tiie C.ipc of Cood Hope - - - 97,222 

Ditto, for the settlements iu 'fiopical Africa * - - 19.697 

Ditto, f A t military and naval stations -r _ - 205,266 

Total • £ 2,022,391 

If to the total sum here stated, be added the saving which 
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would accrue from tWi abolition of tlio Colonial monopolieg* 
namely 2,718,976/., the total (benefit which would ultimately 
accrue to the nation fioni acting on the principles e)rplained in 
the course of this article, may be eslimated at upwards of four 
millions seven hundred thousand per annum, (4|74 1,367/,); and 
'^'thls too without any reference to the share which the Colonies 
ought to be 9 ;r of the general metropobtan establishments, or 
of the naval and military dead weight. 

The reader may desire, to see how sbch matters are managed, 
uinler the Republican institutions of the Anglo-Americans. 
What in the official language of the Americans, are called 
' Territories,’ aie strictly Colonies, sent out by the old Staten ; 
*and of ^hcse there existed in 1833 thiee, namely M^ciiigan, 
Aikansas, and Floiida. The civil expeuditui?e on thipse ‘ Tern- 
tories/ was 52,818 dollars, to which howevei ought to be added 
a sum of 4,320 dollars paid as compensation to their three 
delegates'to Congress; inakuig {he wl/oie amount to 57,138 
dollars or about twelve thousand pounds, no very extravagant 
charge for the administiatiun of above a hundred thousand 
persons. The most expensive of these 'Tcintones’ may be 
given as an example of the details, which are thus staled in 
the ofiicial documents. — 

'Michigan Terrkorj/, 

Governor * . - • , . 2,000 

Four Judges, at 1200 dollars each - . , . *1,800 

Secretary - - - ... . 1 ^qoO 

Contingent e\pen^cs - * - - - - 350 

Compensation and mileage of the inciiihersof the Legislative 
Council, pay of oflieers of the (’ouncil, fuel, slittionery, 
]>riutiiig, &c. - - - - - - - 1 1 iHS 

Delegates to Congress, at eight dollars per day . - 1,440 

Total dollars 21,038^ 

Here is a charge of between four and five thousand 
nounds; not an extravagant siiiu^*for the government of a 
winch is rapidly advancing, and which, in reality, 
amounted to tliijty-one tliousard by the census taken three 
years befoie the peiiod of the statement. The Diitish Colony 
of Prince Edward's Island, with nearly the same population 
as Michigan, costs mother country yearly for its civil 
establishments 4,710/., besides 12,383/. from local taxation, 
makmg a total expenditure of 17,093/. ; so that in fact its 

* Ameriesu Treasury StatemcnUi 19«14« 
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governinetii conU nesTt^fpur times as •much as that of the 
American Colony, Of such Colonies as are now described, 
the Americans have had, from first to last, no less than four- 
teen ; eleven of which have received the rank of Soveieign 
Slateji. The ofyect of the Americans is to raise their Colonies 
to tlie rank of independent States the object of the English^/ 
is to hold Colonies m a state of <le|^endence and •spend money 
on them, the recipients of the said money being manifebtly the 
directors of the project. The ex|:^nBe incurred by the American 
government for tlie support of its Colonial establishments is 
trifling. Not so the revenue which it derives either fiom its pre- 
sent ‘Territories/ or those States which were recently ‘ Territories.' 

is ill these that are situated the public lands; ih« sale of 
which has brouglvt'to the American exchequer, for some years 
back, a round sum of three millions of dollars per annum; 
being equal to more Uiaii fi^y times the charge of maintaining 
the administration ofrhe ‘JTerritoriar establishments.* 

But there are other lights in whijJj, the management of the 
Americans may he exhibited to very great advantage, when 
clintrabted with our own Colonial management. In 1834, the 
total expenditure of the Ainoricaii Federal Government, Cjvjl, 
Naval, and Mililury, exclubjiTeDf Jhe public debt, which was in 
that year extinguished by payment of ^he whole balance of 
capital due, was 18,d0(),9 12 dollars or 3,932,715/, sterling. This 
was for a population which, including Indians, by the Census 
of 1830 was 13,243,407, and in 1834 must have been at 
the very least fourteen millions. • The Government of the British 
Colonies, with fewer than four millions of inhabitants, costs, even 
by tire imperfect Oflicial showing, 4,0*30,083/., being near seven 
bundled thou, sand ])ounds more than the total American .expen- 
diture. Each British Colonist, according to this view, costs 
near 23^.; and each American citizen about 5s. 7d,, or one fourth 
part as much. This, however, obviously gives an unfair view 
of the American expenditure, because it includes a great naval 
expenditure, of whicli^with the exceptioii of a sum of fifty thou- 
sand pounds or thereabo^s, there is nd notice taken in our 
Colonial ex|>enditure. Bur the naval expenditure of ^Ije 
States amounted in 1833 to 3,956,370 dollars ; 'which de- 
ducted fruiii tlie whole exp^liditiire, will leave 2,667,002/. 
sterling, to be compared with the British Colonial expenditure, 
of 4,630,683/. fnhius the naval expend ituie of fifty thousand 
pounds This will make the i^al eSce&s of the British ex- 
penditure near two millions .per annum, and jshow that the 
actual expense of the general government of the Aju^rican Union, 
exceeds the expenditure miade oy the inotKer country on Colonies 
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alone, by ilie sum of no more than 366,(598/. «Then as to the 
details, the comparison will ^appear yet more remarkable. 
Our Colonial military establishmentij cost the mother country, 
according to the Official Return, very nearljy two millions 
a-year, (1,920,287/,), without including the recruiting service, 
"•kalf-pay, or General staff. In the same year, 1833, the American 
military charges, including army, ordnance, fortifications, and 
recruiting establishments, with the charges of the non-effective 
as well as the effective force, and the arrfiing and equipping of 
the militia, cost 6, 694'.953 dollars, equal to 1,188,928/. If to 
the British military expenditure be added the sums which are 
taken from the Colonial revenue, even as they are imperfectly 
*given in<he Returns, it will turn out that the military e\p«nditi/re 
of Great Britain upon her Colonies is inoK than double the 
entire military expenditure of the Ignited States. Now the 
American regular army is not iiiconsideniblo ; there is an ex- 
tensive General Stafl*, an Kngineer Corps, a Alilitaiy Academy, 
an Ordnance Departmei*^ four reoimeiits of aitillery, seven 
regiments of infantry, and a legunenl of dragoons ; besides 
the equipment of a large militia. It will perhaps be said, 
that the militaiy defence of the Cnited States is much easier 
than that of the British (’oloinesl : This is so fai true, as the 
compact Stales of th®i Union arc moic easy ot defence than the 
widely dispersed and scattered Colonies ol England. But still 
theic are many causes in operation to countei balance this 
supenoniy on the part of the Union. Almost c\ery (Joloiiy of 
England is defeiiMble by the ^^nglish navy; and if on the one 
hand the liniilisli Colonies contain an Asiatic or Negro popula- 
tion, the teiiiloryof the Ameiicaii Union on the othei hand con- 
tains many unfiiendly Indian tribes, and a po))ulation of two 
millions and a half ol Negio Sla\ cs, vt ry propel ly, npe foi lebellion. 
If the North-AiiK'i lean Colonies (d laigland have a lung line of 
frontiei on wdiidi to apprehend the hostility of the Americans, 
the Americans of couise iiave equally to ajiprehend the hostility 
of England on tlie saur* fioutici ; and ihev have, over and above 
this, to guard t hemmed ves on then ^jiithein frontier, from the 
tacks of the new lepiiblics which haveusen out of the 
Spanish (k)lomes. The leal truth is that America is sub- 
stantially protected, not bv a ])fofes«*ional soldieiy, but by the 
coinage of Its eiii7( iis, their attacliuienl to their institutions, and 
determination to maintain them. The ease h very different in- 
deed, v\ith the English Colonies. The gieat mass of the 
population consists, not of Bntish-born sulijects in the full 
enjoyment of fiee institutions, but of conquered foreign 
Europeans, of feeble Asiatics, or descendants of African negroes, 
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only half omanoipated •from slavery. TJie great bulk of such a 
population can have neither the tjourage nor the de&ire, either to 
stand by the present order of things, or to pi otect itself against 
foreign invasion ; and therefore internal lianquillily, and security 
from foreign agression, can only be maintained by the aid df a 
regular army. The obvious disadvantage on our side, is onlyjyo. 
be mitigated by the abandonment of uaeless Colonies, and by 
bestowing liberal institutions upon those which remain. 

After what has beeif stated thipughftnit this article,— and pro- 
bably it has been stated to the public f6r llie first time so cir- 
cumstantially^ — the reader will be satisfied o( the vast and over- 
whelming abuses which exist in our (Joloiiial administration, 
ahd the prodigious pecuniary loss to whici) the public# foolishly 
fancying itself alh the while aap.incr, is yeaily subjected through 
the mismanagement of the Colonies. But there is still another 
evil arising out of tlje Colonial administration, which merits ob- 
servation. And this IS, tl\g malign inffuence of the Colonies upon 
our lijberties and domestic governnwjnt, through the patronage 
and power which tliey throw* into uhe hands of the Executive. 
Nearly two-fifths of our mihtaiy expenditure, as has been 
already shown, is caused by the Colonies ; and so much do 
the Ilorso-Ouards look upod the J olonies as their own, that for 
years Inick, they have been in the habit^f naming almost every 
Coveuior and Lieutenant (lovernor for near forty Colonies, — a 
patronage, for the vesting of winch in the Horse Guards, there 
does nut appear a whit more reason, than for vesting it with the 
Twelve Judges, the Bench of Bisho|)s, or the Victualling Office. 
The Colonial Secretary ])os&esbes a vast patronage; he has, nomi- 
nally at least, the naming of every Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, of every Comraander-iii-Chief, of all the Judges and 
Law Officers, of the. Colonial Secretaries, and of the whele 
Ecclesiastical establisnment, (w hich now includes four Bishops), 
together witli Collectors, (honietimes drawing enormous salaries 
in England and performing their duties by deputy), Post-masters, 
Stipendiary Magistgates, Master- AUenilants, &c. &c. These, 
however, are only the jjeat or considtirable prizes ; and the 
Colonial Ofiice not unfivquently condescends to 
functionaries as Vendue-musters, School-masters, Land-sur- 
veyors, and Custom- House (Officers. Of the Civil Expenditure 
of upwards of four hundred and thirty thousand pounds, made 
as Parliamentary grants, above thiee hundred thousand consists 
of the pay and allowances of Civil Rsiablishments, the offices 
of which are in the gift .of the Colonial Secretary. The 
patronage of this officer is of course placed unclcr some restraint 
in Colonies having Representative Legislatures ; but in the 
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conquered Colonies^ subject to the llegislatiofi of th^ Crown, 
he has it all his own way, eitlfer by naming to ofRce directly 
Jrom England, or indirectly, in tjhe Colonies, through his 
representative the Governor. Now of these Crown Colonies 
thAe are about twenty ; of which the gross yearly revenue at 
disposal of the Minister exceeds a million tOid a half 
sterling, (1,6^,300/.)* As an example, the revenue of CJeylon 
is put down at above four bundrod and seventy-five thousand 
pounds, (476,5(i3/.). Here, tb^ Colonlar’ Secretary names the 
Governor, all tbe.Members of the Council, the three Judges, all 
the Law Ofiicers, all the clergy, and the entire Civil establish- 
ment. 

* The evil influence of tbeT Colonies is, however, by nO'means 
confined to the patronage which a wasteful a'nd useless expen- 
diture places in the hands of the Executive. The possessors of 
the Colonial inonopolip*^, are, as mi^ht be /expected, the steady 
opponentscof all Reform. The interests of this class in bad 
government, are represen^*^'! by the extent of the Monopoly- 
tax which they are the insti lments of levying upon the people ; 
and which in this article has been very moderately estimated 
at above two millions seven hundred thousand per annum. It 
can hardly be necessary to reniiiyl the reader, that the parties 
here referred to, are tht West-lndia quondam slave-holders, and 
the troublesome and noisy Shipping interest. Theso are to be 
seen, through their agents or their committees,* browbeating 
and intimidating all ministries disposed to liberality, and through 
their lepresentutives in both Ileuses of Pailiamcnt, aided by 
the representatives of the Corn monopolists, voting and de- 
claiming against every popular measure. Adam Smith, writing 
seventy years ago, — and what he then stated is equally true now, 
and has been ever since,— observed, that ^ under Iho present 
system of management, jUreat Britain derives nothing but loss 
from the dominion which she assumes over her Colonies/ 
The peace establishment of the Colonies in his time, amounted 
to the pay of twenty regiments of foot, with artillery, stores, and 
a * considerable naval Torce.' But 'bis, he says, * was the 
"iTTTnrih'^t ]i^^rt of what the dominion of the Colonies cost the 
mother country.’ He debits them with nearly the whole ex- 
pense of the Spanish war of 1739, and with the 90,000,000/. 
which the Seven Years’ war, exclusively a colonial quarrel, cost 
the nation. In our times the peace charges^ without any in- 
crease in the number of our Colonies, have, in every department, 
been at least doubled, while the share of war expenses of 
thf American and Freuqh contests, incurred through them, has 
been most exorbitant. ‘ Great Britain,’ says Smith, ' is perhaps 
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since tb§ vorld4)egaD *t1ie only state which, as it has extended 
its empire, has only increased its expense, without once ancv- 
menting its resources/ !^as this resulted from geneiosity or 
magnanimity ? • By no means, but from sheer incapacity. The 
Colonies, when founded, had nothing to pay ; and when they 
became rich, and had popular governments, they declined^ 
although much urged thereto by tongue, fire, andj^ayonet, only 
the more. Whenever there has been any thing to be hadf, 
and an unresisting ]1bpulation,^s m the cases of Hindostan, 
Ceylon, and Malta,— Great Britain, like Spain and Austria, 
although a more enlightened tax-gatherer, has exacted to the 
uttermost farthing, though from extravagance, corruption, 
of maWersation, the tribute has mover reached the public 
treasury. • ^ 

Such is a naked but true representation of those Colonial 
Establishments *whi.r^i the ^ulgar, m understanding not less 
than in station, have Inqg fancied fo contribute sounaterially 
to the. commercial wealth and navaL^^ength of England. It is 

a uile obvious, that instead of doin»either the one or the other, 
ley are among the heaviest buitnens which press upon our 
industry, and among the chief obstacles that obstruct the 
improvement of our in.stitulLions^ We are a people who band 
ourselves together, to seek general poveurty and not wealth; or 
at all events, who make over our government lo the hands of 
those who have piivate interests m effecting the same result. 
Let a Committee be by all means appointed, on the very first 
day of the ensuing Session, to inquire into our Colonial Ex- 
penditure and management. Let every Member of it, as soon 
us he is named, peruse the present article with the Official 
Papers before him, and endeavour either to refute its allega- 
tions, or failing so to^do, to gict lionestly and steadily up to its 
suggestions. 


Art. II. — Visit to Aievamria, Damascus^ and Jerusalem, during 
the successful Campaig^i of Ibrahim Pasha, By EHHird Ilogg, ' 
M. D . — 2 vols. Saunders fjid Otley, 1835. 


rf^REAT interest is associated with all the places visited by 
^ Hogg, and to those who are anxious of obtaining clear, 
minute, and literal information Concerning them, these volumes 
will be of no incoqsiderable^scrvicc. Modern travellers are in 
general so accustomed lo * embellish \ and to over-load their 
pages with private impertinences^ ornamental flourishes, de- 
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scriptive rhapsodies, aod fanciful speculations, <that it is hardly 
possible to distinguish the coifntry and the people amidst the 
mass of egotistical words. The reaijer cannot see through the 
author, and the author continually thmsts hini^clf in the way. 
Little or nothing of this kind occurs in Dr. Hogg’s unaffected 
^narrative; although, fiom its free and epistolary style, he con- 
tinually speaks of himself. In doing this, however, he is never 
offensive, and seems a patient rather than an agent m the scenes 
and events he describes. , His principle is the converse of that 
adopted by Alphonse de Lamartine in his lecently published 
‘ Pilgiiraage to the Holy Land.* No philosophy, it must be 
confessed, no intentional poetry, no sentiment, no eloquence, no 
elaborate^ antiquarianism, nc fatiguing historical digies^^rons, no 
eternal botanizing and moralizing, will he foimd in these ])agcs 
of Dr. Hogg. They derive their iiitcie&t soKIv fi om being ii 
faithful account of many things iuteiestiiv; in themsc hes, and 
are devoteil to the plain unvainislied statement of such facts 
as came under the writer^ obsenation. They owe everything 
to truth, and nolliuig to aiituoiship. 

Dr. Ilogg and a fiiend who tia\ellcd with him, were piovuled 
by Mohammed Ali, the Pa'^ha of lioj,pt^ uitii a liimfui, which 
gave them great facilities foi visitifig places they would otlui- 
wise have been obliged to avout. Tins fiuiitm cained them 
safely through Syria, winch was completely in sub|eclion to the 
troops of Ibiahiin Pasha at that time ; it earned thtm admission 
wherever they wished to go, and even eiribletl them to |>ies>. 
men and cattle into their seivieen On the whok, they suffered 
very few annoyances beyond tho->e incidental lo tlie climate * 
the Christian convents fiequently affordini> them a hospitable 
shelter; and when they weie obliged to sleep in the open an, 
they were i^pver attacked, ami soon lost even the appieheiisiou 
of any such danger during the prosecution of linn ]oimu*v. 

There is one political question advocated by Dr. Hogg, winch 
is worthy of consideration. The Turkish enipiie is rapidly on 
the decline, and tlie p(vwt‘r of the Paslia of ligvpt is as lapidly 
rising. As the goveiilment of the h’lfter, though (les|)otic, is 
'bftter thaii that of the Turkish powei ; as h* is anxious for 
Civilization, improvement, and toleiation, and would willingly 
enter into extensive trade and amicable ulliaiice with Kiiglaud ; 

‘ Dr. Hogg is strongly of opinion that it would be wise of 
EngV^nd to give up her Tmkish relations and side with the 
Pasha. ‘ The important dlianges that have lately taken place,* 
make it likely, the author says, fhat lilgypt Miiay once more 
resume its place among civilized nations.’ So recently as 1833, 
when Lord Ponson by left Naples for Constantinople, the British 
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govemipent dtd not appieciatg these ^changes, but looked on 
Mohammed Ah merely as a lefiaciory Pasha. At piesent, both 
Chii^tians and MoslcuiSidre tned of the oppressions of the 
Tmkish govt|nmtnt, uid uoiild |oyfully leccive any foiei 2 :n 
powei that would govern them more leniently, and withmjye 
beneficial arrangements. Di flogg eainestly exh orto ^^Btunmid 
to a due consideiation of Oiientd rtfoim, and wisTTI^thai those 
‘ who lule the destinies, of oui countiy, could be aroused fioin 
their perilous apathy,’ to a sf iKt of*the tiue jiosition of things 
in the East, 'eie the wai tiiimp shall pioclaiiii that a new 
iiruption from the fiozeii unions of the nortli has again obtained 
possession of the gaiden of the woi]d ' ^ • 

' Thfii would y is^el the nece<*sit> of chingmg, without del ly, 
then ftehlc ])olic\, and perceive flic wisdom of aiding, with the whole 
weight of influenct, the extensive, but hitlnrto ill-dirertcd 

effort > of the luler ot Tvvpt toi^ the iuipr®\ement of his sttitcs We 
can now no longer be deceived by the shallow f illacy that the sem- 
hlanct^of independence secured to the^htikish cm put by hei potent 
n* ig]ib*um lb intendid to bo ptrmaneii^ Lither the bound irics that 
(oiitine the gu it noithcin Icm ithan must be tnlaigcd, and th it in a 
dinttion h I'lidous to tlie stability of our own oiiental possessions, or 
tiu niw ( 111 pin which has so;<ftid(Unlv giown iij), nul is so lapidly 
adi incing in Lg\pt, ii nst, b} elffsc Tilli ince* anil eflicunt snjiport, be 
icndeitd an effccluil biiiiei against futine encioichinent — vol i i>. 
12 . ♦ 

As concerns Tinkey ind Egypt, would not the tiue policy be 
to suppoil both, in tvciytliing Uiat was good, and entti into no 
qiiimls 1 luikt} may make an effoit bijoiid lediurrotes, and 
once inoie * lo/ma la dioifr* de fur mi t dc l^ologne'^/ On the 
olhci hand, if c ivdibation could be extended ovti Sviia, ]\ilestine, 
and Egypt, all of which au in^the possession of the Pasha, and 
also ovei Aiabia, wlitN he cxeicis^s *1 ^ picpondc rating influ- 
ence/ the adiaiiti^e of auallnnte with Engl md would ctitiinlv 
be great to all paities. llie ancient (omnieicial load to ludii 
might agmi bf seciiicly liaicr^ed, and vahnble pioduc tioiis of 
Sviii, as will db fioin the y iitie of Afiic a*by means of tlic ViK, 
might leadily be esebangeel foi Eniopean nieichaiid\'-e. Such 
ait the opinions of Di ilo^g, and it is to be hoped that 
the instinctive love enieitainca by llu Jones foi tin Russian 
Aulociat, will not be able to pievent a timely discussion ot the 
question. 

* ‘ Lij passdiit t\ Jhith ircst, h s otliticis tuus pAioissount (oit aniim ^ , ib 
disouiit a iin othcni fi iij< us ipii si«Uouvai( daii'i n Iti iilh “It-'I i iiiuu 
VI limit de qiioi iioiia oiniiii s eapahh<i Nous foniioiis hi^ltoifi de 1 ’ unu e 
di Polii^iu, uoiis nous iiioutKionsilij^iK s d« In foiu s pu PI mpneii N v 
pfdc on.'* — ')()'*/>// lifft/t fnt fi( ht 6 unit- 1nu*f \ or^ont , tt It fa o h i HO/ 

voc. XXIV.— IVes/w/ws/e; iimew, ' d 
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The account of the Sapphire jGrot recently distjoverej in the 
island of Capri, is interesting. The author went by land from 
Messina to Catania, and describes Sicily, as all travellers do, to 
be a paradise of natural richness and beauty, with a starving 
and thinly scattered population. lie was particularly struck 
with rhr«5, luxuriant vegetation on the lava soil at the base of 
mount Etna." 

^ As we approached Catan[a; and oon<^eqnenily traversed the widely 
expanded base of Mount Ktnii, iho*road continually crossed streams of 
lava that had formerly descended fn)iu the mountain to the sea. 
These, in their windings, often assumed the forms of romantic, irre- 
gidar glens of the highest picturesque beauty. The surfaces of some 
of the streams having, by (lecoiiiposition, become capable of <oiiltiva- 
lion, had been sown with corn, and. planted with vines, orange, and 
tig* trees. Others, again, of more recent formation, exhibited huge 
craggy masses, alternating with hollyws and picturesque crevices; 
among which sprung up luxuriant groups of Jffdian figs, mingled with 
the slender branches and derK\jtc blossoms of the graceful oleander, 
while several species of brilliai^ \ellow flowers, interspersed w’ith ridi 
tufts of pink vuleiiau, in full b.oom, covered with splendid garlands 
this smiling wilderness.' 

' Xcithcr in a stale of w'ildness nor culture dull ever before see 
nature assume so rich and'ariel JV' aspect. Here were pioofs of 
tliat .system of de.strucfioil and reproduction which is constantly going 
forward; and b} these wc are convinced that romprnsation is one of 
lier immutable law’s. Inert masst^ of matter arc siibjeeti‘il by Antact 
to tlic intlucnce of ciiemical aflinity ; in ecrlam situations volcanic 
explosions arc the icsnli, and these spread devastation aiound j but 
■when lime has decomposed tlie somi-viliified «>i]rfacc of tliis new 
stratum, and by producing fresh combinations, has developed the 
fejtilizing principle it contains, the barren waste is converted into a 
flowery ])aradisc, and tlio ari<l de.sert into a fruitful Eden.’ 

* As wo proceeded, the fertilit) ol the so»l in every direction was 
strikingly luxuriant. Here and tlierc orange gnwes presented .speci- 
mens of iiccs lai^or than any I had before seen, and the level districts 
W’cre on every side covered with vine**, now beginning to make their 
first shoot. The latter art' here universally eiit down to within six 
inches of the ground, a "niodc of ciiUiv^tion which accounts for tlie 
sii])erior stri^igth and excellence of Sicilian wines.' — vol. i. p. 'JO. 

Dr, Hogg complains of having narrowly escaped being de- 
voured by fleas, which he judges 'from their size* to have 
belonged to the ‘ elepliant species.^ The accounts of his morbid 
moods, petty aniioyance^i of dirt and bad smells, and, various 
fits of sea-sickness, had better have been omitted. As to the 
lattf^r subject, it is especial bar! taste in any traveller who 
introduces it; since tko.se who arc liable to be similarly aflected, 
have an antipathy to the reminiscence ; those who are not 
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accuBtomed ito be so affectecj, have •no sympathy with the 
account; and those who never cross the sea, au‘ in a stale of 
apathy to the question- iVarious trivialities of this kind, which 
are well en<^ugh in private correspondence, cannot but be 
considered supereiogaLory by the geneial reader, and may 

E erhaps occasion many to wish that the author had^(*^jtffl?msed 
is two volumes into one. 

During the author^ stay at Malta, he was introduced to 
Lady Georgiana WoTff, whose VesidAice ^ was situated on the 
margin of the Quarantine Harbour.’ Her husband was gone 
'on a journey through Peisia to India, in quest, as it was said, 
of the lost tribes of Israel.’ Dr. adds, that ' he is univei?- 

sally nepresented. those who know him, as a man of powciful 
intellect, of feartess enthusiasm, and of unconquerable energy ; 
sincere in his intentions, and disinterested in his proceedings.’ 
Ilis success, it is to4>e presiimed, m^iy therefore be confidently 
anticipated. ^ 

The author found the populationi.f' Valet ta very noisy, living 
much in the open air, abounding iijf beggars, priests, and saints, 
all in picturesque costumes. There are a great many chuiches, 
and a constant chiming of^bells. The custom of sitting in 
rocking chairs, with the desgrip^ion of a whole family rocking 
during a morning call that was paid theiih* is laughable enough. 
Passing over tlie author’s renewed attack of sea-sickness on 
leaving Malta, his complaints of 'iiksorao monotony,’ ‘bad 
accommodation’ at sea, [what did he expect ?], ‘wearisome calm, 
disagreeable storm, during whifch a fowl escaped from the hen- 
coop and committed suicide ; unsafe cargo, fever, rheumatism,’ 
and ‘ hyjiocondriacal reflections,’ the reader at length finds Dr. 
Hogg safe landed at Alexandria. 

The harbour was ful^ of shipijMnjj, some two hundred vessels 
of various size and build, from different nations ; and a fleet of 
ten sail, in the service of the Pasha of Egypt, was standing out 
to sea, under the expectation of speedily falling in with certain 
ships of war belonging to the Sultan, wlfi^:li were said to have 
reached the Dardanelles. \There had been ‘ illuminations and 
rejoicings’ in the city, to celebrate the event of the Pasha 
having taken Acre by assault. The description of Alexandria 
from the sea, is picturesque and true ; though some may possibly 
have heard it before. 

Tilery is no country where accounts of Eastern magnificence 
find so ready an ear as in England. When a ‘Bazaar’ was 
first opened in London, hundreds of carriages daily surrounded 
its doors, and thoiisancls of visitors promei»aded within its walls! 
The veiy name uf ‘ Bazaar/ with reference to the oriental 

j> 2 
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countries, conveyed, ancl still fonveys, the idPa of hotero* 
geneous magnificence. It preaents to the imagination a crowd 
of Tark«J, Persians, Egyptians, and people from all countries, 
attired in glittering \osts of rich stuffs And inany-qoloured silks, 
vvijdi long pipes in their bands, great beards on their chins, 
aim swarthy gravity, perambulating 

among snpeiT) heaps of goods, duik inrs, cosily brocades, 
jewels in piofnsion from ‘ Orinus or troni Ind,* and aromatic 
spices; behind which are’ seatfd the tuifiiwi-crowjied venders 
in cioss-Jegged repose and dignified silence, with lovelv women 
attractively attired, standing in eastern grace and glory by 
their sidcj ; vAhile overall the scene, lieh peifunies and a deep 
tone of colour, as fiom tlie hand of Uembiandt, create a ffpell of 
imposing grandeur and ine\hau*tible ueallhr Let the true 
state of the case be now given by Dr. Hogg. 

‘ The piineipal Frank iiicrehants resideyin a large specie^i of house 
cdled an Okdla, of which tlwre are several. Tliese cond^t each of a 
huge, ugly fabric of two sloiiei lai'^ed loiuul a sipiaie court, Wiueh b 
iisnallv lUteicd with eiiipt\ casks, juuking cases, and similar lumiier. 
A gdleiv snnouiKh eaih stoi), gl\uig access to ihe different dwellings 
into whuh it is didded. Tlioie is gentTtdly hut one entrance below, 
and wlion dosed the Okcjli is (iflis ^inverted into a kind of foitioss, 
an adv intago, which wi»on the pei 'Ons and piojieity of raunpe.ins 
vere les', secure in tlie ea^t tli<in .it present, no doubt gave rise to ibis 
inofh' of budding.’ 

' 'rhe hidliuit allusions c(»nnectcd in Luro)>e with the name of 

Jia/aai/' aie miiikly ilis'iipated lA’ the sji^ht ot those i>f Akxaiuliiii 
^Torc than half the town is o( (nijned by lliesc nairow, daik, unpa\ed 
alleys, line,! on each side with small, ill-furni^lici! -bops. A nnuU 
platform luns along each hide ot the bazani, and upon this the hand)- 
craft trades aic usually carried on. A mat oi carjiet is laid on tin* 
fiooi of tlie small Mjuate endosure, open in ftont, called by courtesy a 
&hoj»'^ where ()»c jiropiietoi, sitting in a comfortless, constrained, 
cross-legged position, is able to reach aii\ of ]iis wares that wnay be 
reepdred, A fewv loose pl^uiks, dl put togetlicr, often form a shed in 
front, whidi is some tint's converted into an ravning that reaches to 
the opposite shop by old strips of can As, tattered mats, .and otiier 
refuse.' 

Of goods, neither the cjuantity nor variety exposed for sale is con- 
siderable ; and as the different tiades have each, for tlie most part, 
their separate bazaar, the puicha‘'e of a few trifling articles inflicts on 
a siranger both trouble and loss of time. Tlicse inconvenient alleys 
are usuall) crowded with jTeoplef many of whom look so sijiudid and 
dirty, that one ft*eh a repugnance even to touch them in passing. Tn 
jfuuc of the hazaais a sort of auction seems daily going forwaiti, con- 
ducted bv a set of nien,*who walk up and down, exposing for exami- 
nation and sale, sundiy articles of merchandise, and continually voci- 
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ferating either \hc price they require, or ttat which has been offered/ 
*^vol. i. p. 95. 

The markets of Alexandria are, however, hy no means desti^ 
tute of luxurtes ; some of which, such as figs, apricots, giapes, 
mulberries, 8cc., arc in great abundance. The inh^JtuUNnts 
are very fond of ices, and * large cargoes of sno^j^C^^ vcgulaviy 
imported from the mountains of Candia/ The population of 
the city is estia)ateckat»bet\\ee^ t]iir|y-six and foity thoussaud ; 
of which about three thousand are English, Maltese, and loniaus, 
and nearly two thousand more are French, Germans, Swi'Sv, 
Italians, Tuscans, Austrians, Neapolitans, Sardinians, Spaniaid’j,, 
Greeks, Algerines, and Levantines “ • 

Til? following: (k&cription of the succession of passengers iii 
front of the hotd where the atithor resided, is highly giaphic. 

‘ Military offirtirs frequently passed on hor^^eback, in richly embroi- 
dered uniforms, with ornaSicnt on faeh breast, either simply of 
wrought silver, or coiuposdti of diamonds, aei'ording to their grade ; 
always with one or two ninuiug ^obtineu*' in long blue cotton 
\csts, and white turbans, preceding llcir horses, and often followed 
by two others, wiiose dresses had a more military cast. ^Sometimes 
groups of soldiers lounged l>y^ shabbily habited in dingy red jackets 
and trowsers, with a cap of ttie^sanjc colour ; — many of them tall, 
well-grown men, of every variety of conqdeviou, ill-dressed, bare 
legged, and almost shoek\ss. Then lame strings of camels, carrying 
fkins of water, loads of inerchaiuliHe, and indeed every thing that re- 
quires transjiort, for wheeled cairiagcs arc never used for such ])ur- 
poses here. People of all cla‘'se«» and countries passed by mounted on 
donkeys, which siijiply the place of hacknev-roaelies, together witli 
Arab w^omen carrying on their heads water jars, or large shallow 
baskets, containing bread, and other articles, for sale, 'fhese are 
dressed only In a lung and full blue cotton garment, with a [»iece of 
the .same material ihrowji over tiie head, one corner of which, held in 
the moulli, jierfoiins the otiiee of a veil, or, more frequently, their 
ugliness is concealed by a long blue face cloth, ornamented at the lop 
with floured beads. Tlie} are usually tall and well -formed, but 
those of the lower class, — ivho sometimes Iwive their faces uneovereil, 
have a frightful blue tirnament tattooed bPneath the lowci lip, — a 
dirty, olive complexion, and altogether a disgusting, squalid uj)[)ear- 
anae. Now and tlien women of the belter class passed along, shrouded 
from head to foot in capacious black silk wrappers, while a n;irrovv 
white veil, reaching from the top of the nose t(» the feet, by allowing 
the eyes only to be seen, produced a hideous ghostlike aspect. These 
portly dames, whose voluminous wrappings, aed waddling gait, when 
on foot, give them the iq'Jiearanee ot walking woolsacks, WTro often 
mounted astiideon donkeys, their feet placed in short ^-tirriips, and 
their awkward- looking, elevated saddles, as vycll as tbe laicKs of tilt* 
animals they fode, covered with rich ciirpcts. An attendant held the 
oridle, and one^or two others followed, according to their rank. 
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Negroes of both sexes were frequently mingled with the crowd, some 
of them snwirtly dressed, with gay red turbans, while otheis looked as 
if devoted to a life of laborious slavery* or«of abject destitution. The 
scene was now niid then dncrsiiied by groups of picturesque beggiu-Si 
often surrounded by numerous rhddicn, all nearly in a state of nudity, 
au5 tially or totally blind ; — tbtse ino\ed slowly along, con* 

stantly repeanH^, in a piteous tone, their importunate supplications.* 
— vol. i. p. 97. 

The author visited CleoVatralfe Needles ind Pompey*s Pillar, 
of course. He found the ice-plant growing luxuiiantiy in the 
sandy plain around the latter. He conjectures from the supe*- 
rior feeautv of the shalt. that it was of ancient Egyptian woik- 
manship, and tliat the base and capital have been subsequently 
executed liy less competent aitists. His remarks on the new 
canal to Cano, uie woithy of notice. Dates, groves, and gar- 
dens full of Miles ; oiange and fig t^ees, and bananaN, are seen 
everywheie along lU banks, plainly ‘diovMiig that nothing but 
water i* wanting to turn n>- t of the sterile parts of the country 
into feitihty. Just beyond, ^ the lake Maieotis, now rendered 
salt, and all the country about il desolate, by the English 
having destroyed the iiiound dunno the war, and thus left it to 
the ingress of the sea. 'J'liOt iuJjW>itauts of these parts ttife 
wretchedly poor and oppressed ; hut a large levenne is collected 
by the bastinado, so that ‘its rulers live in affluence.* It is 
singular that the stale-cleigy of our wietchedly poor and op- 
piesscd Sister country, luive never thought of the bastinado as 
a more humane method of enfAicing the paymtut of tythes 
tliKHighout li eland, than the plan adopted at Itathcoimac. 

The author had an audience of Moliauimed All, and found 
him agieeable, communicative, and unceremonious. 

^The pasha wms simply thesseil,* — without either embroidery or 
jewels, — nud woic a sabre plainly mounted in gold, Ilis statuic is 
rather undtr the middle size, — he does not appear to he more than 
sixty, — is|)lun)p, and well-looking, — with dark, restless, piercirfg eyes, 
— an animated countenniiice, — and a prepossessing manner. He is 
.still fresh and un wrinkled ; and altho^li (lis beard is silvery, it 
adds only a certain dignity to his aspect, without giving him the 
n|)pearaDce of age. His manner of s])eHking is quick and lively, he 
I'liighh often and heartily, and is quite free from that air of solemn 
dulness so characteristic of the Turk*?, and probably produced by the 
narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale.’— vol. i. p. XSh, 

The Pasha spoke fieely of»his own history, and of i having 
rni^ecl himself fioiii a low stati<»n, wheiein he ‘ had not even an 
Httendcint to light his pipe;* of tlie affairs of Oieece, and the 
conquest of Syria theiT progressing lie advised the travellers 
to adopt the Tuikisb costume, but assured tbem they might 
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proceed to Damascus with safety ; was affable and somewhat 
jocose. Altogether the account of him conveys the idea of a 
man of no ordinary capdbiiities. But despotism and slavery 
seem to have tiecome a ‘ second nature in the East." 

* That Egyptian civilisation advances is evidenced by the ex/u*vive 
taxation with which every thing tangible is loaded, so th'** S' reward 
might safely be offered for the suggestion of a new and profitable im- 
post ; and as arbitrary jiower knows no bounds, the lord of the soil 
compels the cultivation of such artrcles, and such only, as will he most 
profitable to himself purchases the produce at a price fixed by his 
own agents,— shuts his warehouses till the state of the market is 
satisfactory — and then sells for his own individual advantage. — Only 
kst year, when a general scarcity prevailed, and the pasha's granaries 
were overflow ing,cnd £orii was alloucd to be issued until largely mixed 
with what was damaged and unwholesome ; and this, retailed at an' 
extravagant price, the people were compelled by necessity to consume. 
—Thus every thing finds its \f,\y into storehouses and coflers of 
the magnanimous'* pashiT^— the proprietor of the'Soil — the nioiiopo- 
lizing«merchant — the exclusive manulYclurcr— the possessor of all.*— 
vol. i. p. 18H. 4 

On the taking of Acre, certain bulletins were is.sued, describing 
in rather inflated language^ the clemency of Ibrahim Pasha 
towards the fallen Abdalfah^ atid it agreeable to see, as 
the author remarks, that the orientals aie beginning to consider 
such clemency souicthiiig worthy of boast. 

The author went to examine the luins of ancient Alexandria, 
winch are almost buried in sand, and stretch to an enormous 
extent beyond the walls of the iiiodern city. Between the inner 
and outer walls are Arab huts, described as exactly like those 
which may be seen in the Panorama of Thebes painted by 
Mr. Burford, *flat roofed, coated with mud, and huddled toge- 
ther like a cluster of syvvallow'k nests.’ The country aiouiid is 
all one melancholy waste of sand. 

In the district of Lebanon, and there only, the use of bells 
is permitted to Christians. Mount^ Lebanon abounds in 
minerals ; and coal i^ found in some pavts. The stupidity or 
roguery of the guides pi'i vented the author fiom taking the 
route towards the Cedars, but he has supplied some information 
from the diary of a friend who has ejiven an account as dry and 
literal as Dr. Hogg could himself have rendered. There are 
seven large cedars ‘ considered comval with Solomon and three 
hundredl and forty-three in all.* Edcwi is an hour’s distance 
beyond, and is described by Dr. Hogg’s friend as ' an enchanting 
apot.^ * Seven churches distinguish the town —pigs run in tli,e 
streets— potatoes grow in the gardens— a!tid bells toll to sum- 
mon the people to devotion/ 
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The same scone was* beheldt with very different eyes by 
Alphonse de Lamartine; and the description, devoid of his too 
frequent egotism, conibiues poetry and ])ainting with truth. 

* Lebanon bears a character %vhich I never bebelif in the Alps or 
MowoitJTaurus ; it is a mixture of the imposing solemnity of lines ami 
peaks, w>eki,.4j;^ce of detail and variety of colour. The mountain 
is as solemn as its name 3 it presents the Alps under an Asiatic sky, 
plunging their airy summits^ into the deep sjrenity of a perpetual 
‘•plendoiir. Its sides are lost* by tire transparency of the air, in the air 
itself, of which they seem to form a jiart. Nothing is seen but tlic 
ambient reflection of the sun’s rays which envelopes them, and their 
fifry-crests, blended with the purple morning clouds, and doating like 
inaccessible islands among the Vaves of the firmament. Th<^ chaiu 
unfolds itself to the eye through an extent of lasigues, from Cape 
*Saidee (Sidon), to the environs of Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), u here 
it declines, and allows Mount Taurus to strike its rrtols in the plains 
of Alexandcb^tta. At one mohicnt wc fieholcl Hie chains of Lebanon 
take au almost perpendicular rise ahnvcThc sea, with villages and 
large monasteries suspended 4 n their precipices j at another, tTiov 
arc seen to turn off from the slore to form immense gulphs, lea^i^^, 
verdant trace® or ridges of gilded sand bciween and the waves, 

Sails are ploughing these gulphs, aiul^ approach the numerous l)a\‘* 
with which the coast is indenteej. ho other place does the ea 
assume so blue and sombre a hue ; and although lari'ly free fioin 
swell, the broad-exfended wave rolls in vast folds over sands, and 
reflects the mountains like a spotless mirror. The waves spread along 
the coast a dull, hnrmonioii<^, yel confusing murmur, v\hieh rises 
to the region shaded hy vines and eirol^ trees, and fills the open country 
with sonorous animation. On my* left is the low coast of ihiiTont, 
exhibiting ‘a series of small necks of land, docked with venlure. 
and only protected from the wave- by a line c»f rooks and s.inds 
mostly cohered with old ruins. Further on, hilluoks of red j-aial, 
similar to that of the Mig)ptian deserts, project like .1 capo, and s(‘ne 
as a beacon to manners.* — ilc Lamailtnrs P tn thvHoltj LamL 
vol. i. p. 171 . 

The description of the ruiiiK of Balbec occupies a con.sidrnibJo 
space in the uiirratiw:. Dining the jcnirney to Damascus, 
the author paused to rest at the villii^e of Seigoia, famous for 
its plantations of mulberry-liee.s. Not being able to gain 
admittance into any house, the party encamped in a ]>loughed 
field, and all the male population issued foiili, and calmly 
seated themselve.s in a large circle round them, ' smoking 
their pipes with grav^ coiyposlne.*’ There is soi4iething 
ridiculous in the quiescence of this scene, and it excites pity 
to think they should all have bceft driven away by the whips of 
tfte bheik^ because there appears no other reason why they 
should not be sitting there to this day* 
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Dr. yogg, having •given ‘ bucccssful pliyaic’ to various 
individuals, was finally obliged depart rather abruptly, lest 
* the contents of the niedi-yme chest should be taken by storm/ 
He describes all the country rouiicl Zibdany as ' highly culti- 
vated and picturesque/ fine pastures, rivers, plentiful crops and 
much cattle. On the left of the river Barrada, which^ 
onward to Damascus, he discovered a high rooVy lull, with 
steps hewn in it, which he conjectures to have been the ancient 
necropolis of Abila. • AVtcr tnAvelling alternately over barren 
heights and through rich valleys full of vineyards, orchaids, 
and clear sirccmis gushing from the sides of the hill, he 
again found him&elf burrounded by ‘ a dreary waste without 
a*signH)f vegetation^ varied only by irregular nrassesof rock/ 
and from an elei^tiun of abou/ a thousand feet, Damascus is 
seen below, "at the distance of a league from its base/ 

‘ A long line of llU!1ding^, ‘•f ^iieqnaj breadth, intermingled with 
innumerable iiiinareN, giosps of f-mall domes, and other elevated 
structures, ri-ting through rich masses (»f foliage, that seemed to throw 
a delicious depth of sli.ide o^cr (he W/Aole, here promised to realize 
Cl Cl y preconceived notion of oriental beauty and splendour.* — vol. i. 
p. :m. 

l>r. Ilogg and liis party •c'nterejl Damascus by a broad paved 
load, yru'-hUig tlnongh a gatt where tEgyptiau ‘troops were 
'^tutloncd. They tiaversed the city during half an hour, nearly 
in a stiaight line, through streets of shops and a crowded popu- 
‘ation. They wciu dressed in the Tuikish costume, according to 
tlio ml vice* thov liiul received fionn the Pasha; but their European 
aspect (xcited attention, though no animosity. Alighting at 
a riencli convent, they weie admitted as soon as its inmates 
had ascertained that they were ‘ innocent of missionary mer- 
chandise,’ and did not bung bibles ‘to distuib the flock.’ 

* Damascui*, the capital of a kingdom, and the seat of roialty from 
the earliest ages 'vas surcessively overcome l)y the Israelites, Assy- 
rians, and other powerful nations of the East. Sjria, severed at the 
ileal h of the Maccdoipau contnuTor frou*® his vast donnuions, was 
usurped by the “ vii lorious’^ Selencus— 'loii|J possessed amidst many 
commotions by the Seleucidie — and on the expulsion of that dynasty,— 
a century before the ('hrisliaii era, — Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
mounted the vacant throne.’ — vol. ii. j). G. 

Damascus wa- subsequently conquered by Pompey, splendidly 
adornt^d by the Romans, and evintually became the seat of a 
Christian Patriarch. The stately edilice dedicated to John the 
Baptist ‘ btill exists as a Mohammedan mosque.’ The city was 
next conquered by the Saracens, under Abou Bekr, after a 
mouths siege, A*ll)* 0*d4, and afterwards oecarae the seat of the 
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Ommiade Khalifs, then<of the AbasHidesAhenofMnind^ndeQt 
Khaliiate* It was unsuccossffilly besieged by the crusaders 
under Baldwin, the event being distinguished by the first 
appearance of the youthful Saladin ; was taken tby Timour the 
Tartar in 1400, and finally, with all the adjacent countries, by 
thokJl^urks under Sultan Selim in 1516. It recently subimitted 
to IbrahVfriufiasha, previously to which it was almost in a state of 
anarchy. In Damascus the author rec^eived a visit from Mons. 
Baudin, a French gentleman, Avho was A that time the only 
European commercial agent allowed to establish himself in the 
city. Two other agents have since been permitted to reside 
there. Mr. Farren, the British Consul General in Syria, ' never 
ventured<^o set his foot uithhi the wall ’ until the year 1883 ; so 
much animosity was manifested ^against his tisit. Damascus 
is notoriously bigoted and untractable. Tlipre were about 
eighteen or twenty thousand C^iatiaiis in the city, who were 
subject to«great indignities and oppre&sions. These Christians, 
however, have bigotry of their own, and the biLJes and jtracts 
of the American missionaries were publicly burnt in the court 
of the Franciscan convent, in presence of the assembled con- 
gregation. Arabic literature was once mucli cultivated in 
Damascus, and Dr. Hogg thinks* lhai many curious books 
' may eventually be discovered, and find their way to Europe, 
when the liberal policy of Mohammed Ali is established.' 

Oriental writers, among other poetical figures of speech, have 
termed Damascus * a pearl set in emeralds.’ Dr. Hogg does 
not see it in such a light His account of ^ things as they are,’ 
has however every appearance of trutli. The gardens extend 
three or four miles in some directions, filled with olive, fig, 
orange, and apricot trees, and walnut trees of prodigious size; 
but not 'a day’s journey every .w^ay,’ as reported. He also 
doubts the statement of Eden having been situated in the 
vicinity; that Adam was made of its led earth ; tliat the cave 
shown, was the one wherein Abel was killed ; and that Noah 
was buried in the tomb ^pointed out. , 

There were no manhfactories except for weaving silk and 
cotton. As to the famous Damascus sword-blades, the art is 
lost. The situation of the city, within little more than forty 
miles from the sea, is admirably adapted * as the entrep6t ' for 
extensive commerce between England and the Asiatic states. 
A note at the end of the second volume announces that fading 
has commenced between ''Dumftscus and Liverpool. Sponges, 
galls, silk, madder, gums, and opium, are exchanged for muslins, 
CQiton yarns, and white or printed goods. Silk, cotton, and 
oOffee, might be produced and cultivated to an immense extent 
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in Damjigcus ; *atid Ehglish earthoii ware, cut glass, coloured 
crapes, and cutlery, would find ready sale, if ‘ the taste of 
the different classes of natives, which never varies, was fiist 
ascertained.’ This proviso is evidently important to be remem- 
bered. The population is estimated at 140,000 or 160,000. 

Leaving Damascus, Dr. Hogg eventually arrives amon;;;' the 
Druses, and gfves a good account of this singular ^wuple. He 
visited Lady Hester Stanhope at her secluded dwelling among 
the wilds of Lebanon/near Said^e; and the interview and other 
circumstances are altogether very interesting. Saidee, the 
ancient Sidon, and Soor, the ancient Tyre, are surrounded by so 
many grand associations, that the painful picture given of 
th*eir ]9resent forlorn ^condition seehis strange, and impossible 
to identify with ttie scene of feymer glories. 

The account given of Lady Stanhope by De Lamartine, is far 
more romantic than that of Dr. Ilogg.^ Both are evidently true, 
and confirm each other jn many respects ; but tho different 
descriptions resulting from different impressions, is cuiious. 
With Dr. Hogg, (tliough us a professional man he may have 
suppressed other things), the lady only throws out hints of 
possessing the secret of the ancient Tyrian dyes and Damascus 
blades ; with De Lamartine* ^he .is an astrologer, a mystic in 
religion, and almost a magician. Besides her successful expe- 
riments in astrological- divination, she showed the latter two 
beautiful Arabian mares, one of which was to bear the 
coming Messiah into Jerusalem ; the other, he conjectured, was 
for her ladyship to ride by his {»ide. The conclusion of a philo- 
sopher would probably be, that a long period of solitude in 
such a place, had given her imagination an over-wrought 
impulse on a particular subject. There is not the same excuse 
for De Lamartine’s preternatural fancies. Poetical vanity 
has made him strive to write up to the title of his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ 
and become the witness of prophecies accomplished. He 
, prepares the way by objecting, that he does not see the eagles 
and vultures descending unceasingly upon the ruins of Tyre, 
as prophesied by Ezekiel: when suddenly he desciies, perched 
on a distant rock, five figures, which he at first takes for 
* Bedouin Arabs clothed in their sacks of black goat’s hair.’ 
They were five eagles. 

' I could not cease,' proceed^ De Lamartine, 'from contemplating this 
prophecy in action — this wonderfu^ fulHluicnt of the divine menaces, 
of which chance had rendered us witnesses. Never had anything 
more sujiernatiiral struck my •eyes, [probably not,] or ri vetted my 
mind ; and it required an effort of reason jiot to •see, behind those 
five gigantic eagles, the great and terrible figure of the poet of 
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vengeance— of Ezekiel— rising above tbeni^^ind pointing oiy* to them 
with eye and hand, the city vvhilh God had given them as a prey- — 
tvhile the wind of divine wrath agitated the flowing beard of the 
prophet, and the fire of celestial indignation sparkle^ in his eyes.'— 
JDe iMmariMs Pi Igf image io the Holy Land. vol. i. p. 302. 

JJlie advisablonesa of making a parade of any individual 

prophecy, is much Weakened by the 
fact, that the prophets, false and true, cursed eveiybody. ^Our 
dragoons in Flanders wei:e nothing to ’them.’ They poured out 
denunciations like water, upon all and every thing, and in all 
the combinations and permutations that can be rung upon the 
changes of worldly evil, 'lliey cuised by the Gazetteer, to tlie 
extent qf what the geographical knowledge of their day per* 
niitted. And the consequence was, that no vicissitude of hiiman 
life, no change of fortune ])ublic or private, no flight of locusts 
or failure of the former or the jjitter ram, no movement in 
advance among the tribCs which w^t on desolation, from the 
vulture to the spider, could occur without having been jd^narily 
included within the sweepiifc provisioiKs of their execration. 

Dr. Hogg’s description *of Jciusaleni induces still more 
desolate and conflicting feelings, than 'the fall of Tyre and 
Sidon.’ It is not the old Jerusalem, but ani^Arab town with 
narrow streets and glpomy housbs. The description coneides 
in all respects with the panoiaina now^ exhibiting in London. 
The author’s first imjires^'ions on approaching it, aie well 
conveyed, and the picture is no doubt a faithful one. 

'BcneiitU tlic^jc walls, where .Solomon hail reigned in all Id's e:l()iy, 
contending hosts h-id <»f>on met in deadly conflict — all had again and 
again been iinohtd in indisenminate destruction — the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the field had been alike ttoddon down. JcM'iisulcm, timt 
had once “ ciowncd the mountains like a diadem,” was now strelehed 
at our feet — widowed — di‘'eousoLite — mourning in saikdoth and 
ashes. Her bouk'is naked and solitar) — a few miserable huts and 
Mohcimmedan tombs iMily viaiblc in the distance — the whole surface 
around pan hul and *^1011) — with scarcely a tree or a blade of grass to* 
relieve the da/zling <lryno?s of the wjiste. Th» sources of frnitfulncfls 
seemed to have shrunk hcneutli the witheiing influence of neglect— 
the germs of feilility to have been blighted by a desolating blast. 
Scattered tufts of foliage <in(l verdure on tlie Mount of Olives, alone 
ga\e liope that seiitene^* (.f Irarrcu ness had not been irrevocably passed 
upon a devoted land.' — \ol. ii. p. 201 . 

Chapter X. contains a histoiical account of Jei'usaleiu. It 
was fiiiullv ‘sniiic\fd O) tlTe EgJ^ptiaii goveinuieut,’ and has been 
held m uudiKluibed vassalage by the descendants of Sultan 
until tbs recent successful campaign of Ibralum Pasba 
ia 
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There are some olivef frees still floiiris»hin£r on the hill of the 
place of^ ascension ; and most of the declivities are cultivated. 

‘ On the top a dense vapoi^r is seen risiin^ from the Dead Sea, 
beyond which ^re indistinct lines of broken liei^hts.’ 

* The various stages of descent ad'ord Hue views of the interior of 
the town. A massive wall crowns the summit of the vvild^-Vucky 
ravine, by which it is hounded, and round it arc the scaucred tombs 
of a Mohammedan cemeloiy. In the ccnlrc, the (ioklen (iafe, no 
longer used, presents, in its double Vrehes^and fantastic ornaments, a 
specimen of the tasteless style of the decline of art. Immediately 
within the wall, in the midst of a spacious area, sprinkled with trees 
and small grotesque huildings, the stately mosque of Omar elevates its 
airy cu{iolu and lofty crescent in fine contrast with El Aksti* its more 
cumbrous companion! * The full extent of the city, rising on several 
small eminences, is seen beyond.* Irregular, narrow streets, of low 
crumbling hou.scs*\vith terraced roofs, dotted with small cones, — de- 
tached masses of ruins, — the pdnderous (V)mes of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the foifreis called the tower of David,’ — mingled 
with dilapidated minarets, often losembling the towers of Christian 
churches, — form together a dreary interesting picture. A scries 
of naked inequalities stretch awav to the left, where tlic ravine widens 
into the valley of Johosophat — its whole expanse paved with rude 
memorials of the graves of .le^s, who congregrate from all countries 
to die at Jerusalem, that their roRiains may ipoulder beneath its sacred 
soil.' 

* The steep desc(‘nt from Mount Zion, now partially cultivated, 
every where presents ancient foundations and broken cisterns ; and 
numerous well-wrouglit excavations on tlie craggy sides of the valley, 
near the village of Siloa, attest hyMie remains of Hebrew and (ireek 
inscriptions, that this was the ancient necropolis of the city. The 
Jews’ quarter, situated between Mount Zion anti Mount Moriah, 
cncimibeied with rublnsh, looks desolate and neglected.’ — vol. ii, p. 

Dr. Hogg ‘beseeches’ his frioiid and the reader to place 
little trust in Herodottis concerning ligypt. He thinks ‘ the 
(^eek sage must have fullen in with |he nurse of l^haraoli’s 
daughter, and gravefy rccoided all the* talcs of wonder she 
related.’ The writer has a natural anti[)athy to eastern hyper- 
bole ; but in speaking of Thebes, lie is carried beyond hnnself’ 
into the following conjecture. — 

‘Indeed, after having soon Thehes, with its ganwvays forty feet 
high, Its colossal figure^ of proport foii;i(e magnitude, its forest of 
stupendous columns, and its avenues of enormous sjdiinxes two miles 
in length, — what other conclnsioii cun be formed than that tbi^ 
ancient city wMis once the uiotropolis of tV Titans,— and that tlie 
temple of Dcndcni was the fa\ouritc toy of the vo^a\ 
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under glass> and only exhibited on Sundays* and hojidays.'—vol. i. p. 
308. • • 

The stupendous ruins of the temi^es of Karnak and Luxor, 
are briefly mentioned. Beyond Pinloe, Dr. H^gg was disap- 
pointed in the crocodiles. Nevertheless— 

Occasionally we saw groups of these monsters basking on the 
low iViaii^l^is wc passed, and sometimes found an opportunity of 
giving them a warm salute by which to remember us. Flocks of 
birds were often quietly j^ation^d near these ii ii wieldly reptiles j— 
perhaps those said to perform the friendly ofii(^e of picking their teeth, 
and of keeping their mouths and throats free from leeches, but 1 never 
saw them actually engaged in these amiable attentions.’-^ vol. ii. 

• The ancient story upon this point, is* not so unreasonable 
as might be -thought. In India*it is common to see the Minn^ 
a species of starling, picking the insects, a kind of overgrown 
tick, from the nostrils of« the oxei! as they feed in the field ; 
and an ox may be observed approafliing its eye deliberately 
to the ground, by holding i(^ head on one side, to enable the 
bird to take an insect from among the hairs of the eye-lid, 
which is performed with the caution of an experienced 
operator. There appears no reuson wdiy the tiger or the 
crocodile, should not ^havc i^course to similar aid, on similar 
necessity. 

The author’s route was as follows, lie left Naples, April 
27, 1832; touched at Capri, Messina, Catania, and Syracuse; 
— Malta, Alexandria, Tripoli in Syria ; across Lebanon, by 
Eden, the Cedars, valley of Liamoony, temple of Alphaca, 
the Bekaa, to Balbcc ; — Damascus, crossing Anti-Lebanon, 
by Sergoia, Zibdany, and Zook ; Saidee (Sidon) crossing 
Lebanon again by the country of tlie Druses; Soor (Tyre) 
by Acre, Jaii'a, Kainia (the ancient Ariinuthea), Jerusalem ;— 
Darnietta on tlie Nile, Alexandria, Dendera, ascending the 
Nile to Upper Egypt ; — Thebes, island of Philoe, Cairo, and 
Alexandria, arriving there finally in the month of January 
1833. ' 

The vanity of tourists and writers of travels, generally induces 
them to prefix a portrait of themselves iu their foreign dress, as 
if the reader was likely to care a jot about their toggery and 
turbans; but Dr. Hogg's good sense has pieferred giving 
coloured plates of Balbec and Damascus, which are well execu- 
ted, and characteristic of the fo^ms of the places and the* warm 
tpne ' of the climate. It would have been well, however, if he 
would have spelled * mosque ’ like his forefathers ; because the 
Sjlelling is parcel of the derivation, which is rather curious. The 
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origin is mesji^ in ArcrtJic * place of worship whence suc- 
cessively rneschita (the ch prorjounced *as in cheese), rnesquita, 
mosquita, mosqua, mosque. ^ 

• 

Art. III.— 0/* what Use is the House of Lords ? By J. A lioebuck^ M.P. 

— Longley j London. 1835, 

ClRtlohn Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King's Bench under 
^ Henry the Sixth, m Bis treatise DejLaudibus LegumAttglia, 
thus addresses the young Prince of Wales during bis retreat in 
France. ‘ A king of England cannot at his pleasure make any 
alteration in the laws of the land, for the nature of his Govern- 
ment i& not only regal but political. • Had it been mer<sly rejgal, 
he would have a po^^r to make what innovations or alteiations 
lie pleased in ilie laws of the\ingdom, to impose tallages and 
other hardships 'upon the people whether they would or no, 
without their consent, which sort of Government the. civil laws 
point put when they declare Quod ])rinc?pi placuit legis habet 
vtgorem. But it is much otherwibe*with a king whose Govern- 
ment is political, because he can ^leitber make any alteration 
or change in the laws of the realm without the consent of the 
subjects, nor burthen thcm.sTgainst their wills with strange im- 
positions, so that a people gtfverned by^uch laws as are made 
by their own consent and approbation enjoy their properties 
securely, and without the hazard of being deprived of them, 
either by the king or any other. Rejoice, therefore, my good 
Piince, that such is the law of fjie kingdom to which you are to 
inherit, because it will afford both to yourself and subjects the 
greatest security and satisfaction.' He goes on to declare 
emphatically that political Governments were instituted by the 
people and for the good of the people ; quotes St. Augustine for 
confirmation of a doctrine at that time so startling ; and gravely 
concludes his argument by deducing the origin of the English 
kingdom from Brute and the celebrated Trojans. 

But let it be supjijosed, for a inome^iit, that the Judge and 
Chancellor had cauglit a little of the afflatus of prophecy, and 
proceeded as follows : — ‘ Nathless, my good Prince, although 
matters in this lespect be as before stated, and the king of the 
English realms hath his delegation of power from the people, to 
exercise the same for their weal and benefit, yet there doth exist 
in the lieart of the said realms a body of barons temporal and 
spiritum, invested with high powers fof which they are and must 
be altogether irresponsible, iit the exercise of which they may 
prevent the enactment of the most wholesome Ia\ys, maintain tl^e 
strangest impositions, inflict the greatest liardships, and conserve 
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all manner of abuses, sc as withal even^oVhwart the Government 
of the King himself, and defy the wishes of his subjects lawfully 
expressed through their RepreHeiitativeK in Parliament as- 
sembled ; a prerogative, o( piivilege, derived by civilians from the 
rights of Hector, Pandurus and others, in opposing King 
Priaio^’ — the constitutional sage may be conceived recoiling 
from ^cWiparful predictions, and notens volens recommending 
to his pupil a radical abatenKuit of the nuisance. 

The histories of ai istcK;racief» will confirm and substantiate 
this view of the case ; and if there were time or space, an appeal 
might be made to the annals of every nation in ancient, 
me^ieeval, or modern lore. What were the perpetual and 
disastrous confusions at Home from llomulus to the Licinhtn 
Rogations, but so many struggl^es between tlie patrician and 
plebeian orders ? And after the period which witnessed what 
have been justly called the Roma;i Reform what was it 

but the spirit of an over'bearing olig£irchy, which demoralized 
the multitude, crushed the Gracchi, and sowed the seeds of 
civil wars darkening into niilitary despotism ? And when the 
imperial yoke had imposed* its weight alike upon all clashes, 
from what fountain flowed the lu\ury and vice both oi the cajntal 
and provinces ? Reference ni^y l)<*V>'iade to the indignant pages 
of every satiiist and historian, IVom Tacitus and Juvenal to 
Aminianus Marcellinus, for the answer; and it will he found, 
that the system of cabte operated in the west, as well as the 
east, to let in that deluge of pioflipaey and meanness, which 
polluted Christianity itself, and neutralized its counteracting 
influences. So tilso when the hive of the noith had emptied its 
swarms upon the empire, and feudalism had established itself 
more or less from Scandinavia to the Euphrates, it is discovered 
that everywhere the aristocratic p]i’in(;iple wielded an iron mace 
against the social happiness of its sul>jerts ; that the few were 
always grinding down tlie many to the very extremity of 
endurance; and that little or no alleviation is disceinihle, until 
the formation of the ntiddle classes beg^n to turn the tables 
upon their oppressois.* In Spain, it drove a brave and polished 
people to acquiesce in the usurpations of their Austrian princes, 
as being evils less dreadful, or at least nioie endurable, than the 
exactions of numerous grandees, presenting as many petty 
potentates as there were castles in the country. In Italy, it 
furnishes some of the blackest memorials of depravity^lo the 
philosophic investigator *of tile middle ages. In France, its 
operation may be traced, from the contest of the twelve great 
vassalties with .♦he cro^n, until I^iiis XI. founded his absolute 
monarchy, and F^rancis /. substituted tlie gramh seigneim. 
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whom Jlichelifeu succeeded iii|8ubjugdting altogetlicr to the 
couil. And when this territorial nobility had multiplied into 
the fifty thousand aristoirats of the Orleans Regency, there 
can be no difScully in perceiving the real ibundalions of tlrat 
mine of iniquity, which, ignited by an electric Revolution, over- 
threw the whole framework of society, and brought a reign of 
terror before the face of Europe. In Germany or Holland, in 
Venice or the Swiss cantons, Denmark,^ Sw eden, or our own coun- 
try, it will be seen thal the aristocratic element has been in each 
constitution, the prominent source of siilVering and disaster. 

No instance, however, can be more striking than the history 
of the liritisli Peerage. It had better be taken up brj^efly from 
tlfe Great Charter gf^John, when th(‘ mailed barons of England 
secured some popular rights^ because they were identified 
witli their own. Whenever it was otherv\ise, they cared for 
none but themselves ; as in the case of tlie Provisions of Ox- 
ford in I2b0, when twentiy-four of their body, under Leicester^ 
usurped the executive, and endeavevured to suppress Ilcmy IPs 
judges (d assiye; or th«*ir monstrouf> Declaration of parhainen- 
lury law in the llth of Richaid II. It is evident from on(‘ pas- 
sage, at least, in the ( 'liailin ,that tlien all teininls in chief could 
claim a siiininons to ParliaiAen/, t\i(‘ greater barons by particular 
Merits, the lesser througli one diiected to their shcriir. According 
to a nameless authonty quoted in t^anidcn, the latter lost 
their parhamentaiy rights under a statute made after tlic 
battle of Evesham ; but tlie piinciple of excluding them had 
))robably- found its way into •practice at an eailier period. 
Simon (Ic Montfort summoned only twenty-thiec temporal Peers 
to his famous parliament ; and in A. D. V233, Matthew Paiis 
mentions the llarons as complaining that many of their number 
had not received theii wiits. Selden supposes that the law of 
exclusion was enacted about the commencement of Heniy’s 
reign. It is upon the wlioie impossible to settle this iioint with 
any satihfactory accuracy, amidst the confusion of memorials, 
the prevalent irregulauities of practice, an^l the ignorance of the 
times. In the lapse of years it merely becomes more and more 
apparent, that the summons from (he crown was considered an 
inaispcnsahle preliminary to the seivice of a tenant in chief as 
a Lord of Parliament. And as lenuic without summons failctl 
to constitute any person a temporal peer; so it was maintaint*d, 
tliat no^spirituai person ought to haveubeen summoned without 
baronial tenure, Tor this reason, Sut of one hundred and twenty- 
two abbots, and forty-one prioVs, who on different occasions had 
silton in Parliament, only twenty-five uf the first,*and two ol tlie 
last^ were constantly called upon ; (lie names of foily occur only 

VOL, X X i V. --t JVes/Mi/is/e?' Review, e 
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once, and those of thirty-six ot|iers not oTtener than fiv§ times, 
the repetition of the writs havinj; most likely ceased throup;h 
absence of the iiecessai y tenure. Hdre then the Upper House 
is seen assiiining a palpable and settled form f w'hile ancient 
records cuuble us to trace its growing extent, the privileges with 
which Its members contrived to get invested, and the manner in 
winch those piivileges weie exercised. 

* It lias been remarked, that the niimber of temporal Peers 
summoned by w lit to (he^^lani&genet PaAiaments, varied not a 
little. jMfty-lhiee names appear in A. D. 1434, just before the 
grand contest between the Wliite and lied Roses. Civil W'ar- 
fare,eitlierby the sword iii battle or judicial processes afterwards, 
thinned the ranks of tlie nobility on bolh^ s'des ; and -ileiiVy 
VII. ib found calling only twenty-nine to lii^ first Assembly. 
Ills subsequent creations exhibited his natural caution, and never 
augmentecl the Peerage Jto iniicli^ above forty. Henry VIII, 
^summoned on no occasion more thanrfifty-onc ; and from fifty 
to sixty foimed about the. iwerage duiiug the Kith ccgiUiry, 
James 1. commenced with ejghty-two, and closed with ninety- 
six. Ills son C^iarles summoned one hundred and seventeen 
to the Pailiamont of and t\\o more to that of Movember 

lf>40. Siilcvs and royal distkcsstjs imdei the Commonwealth, 
mach* fiiilliei augnientfitioiis ; and one hundred and thirty-inne 
luiikd the Restoration Since that period, through the favour 
ul m >naiclis, the inleiests of minutcis, tlie leeklcos JemvaiuU of 
mibtiesses, the fluctuating opi'iatioiis of ])'artiei 5 , and the Scotch 
and Irij-h Unions, the Ptciaui td the thico kingdoms has been 
neaily quadrupled. Hailey, under Anne, made twelve at once, 
to cairy the peace of Utiecht and keep himself in power. 
SniKkrland on the other hand, under George I, introduced his 
famous liioasqie to limit the House of Lords, after a few 
additions to the existing nuniher. it was even denied by some, 
that tlie Crown had originally jjoasessed tlie prerogative of 
inaLmg Pter.-* at all. The Jbll, as is well known, fell to the 
ground, being i ejected by the Commom^ after having passed 
the Loids, whose interests weie obviously concerned in 
strengthening their monopoly. Had it become the law of the 
land, Great Britain would have witnessed a sort of Venetian 


oligarchy, more replete with self-iui porta nee, and bieaking out 
into moie galling pretensions, than even the pieseut nobility ; 
but theic would also ht^ve been hope that the pcopl^> would 
have sooner taken matters fnto their own hands, and have 
fchakeu ofl such an ‘ Old Man eif tl\e Sca> vn lUc wddle of 
the last, inst^d of ahe current centuiy. Through the^ong 

the accession of George HI. to tlie 
death of George 1 V, Lords such are seen in Hie Resent dny. 
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sprang iup liksTmiiBbrooins. TVo warm* precincta of the Court 
came to a regular hol-becl of corriipticn. Aieii of certain 
classes had only to bury tlieii principles in this dunghill, uud a 
crop of coronRls was the nsuit. Alarrmgos inuitiplied the 
younger scions ; and caiiiprehendino*, in the catalooue thf)se 
who write themselves Ilohourablc ami Jlit»ht Iloiiouiable as well 
as those v\ho are Noble and Aiost ISohle, there may he froin 
three to four tlmusand andividualN wy Inn the gilded pule, — an 
exclusive caste f(»r the most pail, and one which its leadcis lue 
now obstinately placing in a po-iition of direct antagonism 
to their fellow citizens. 

The privileges of tins favoured /body were numej;oiis and 
imporfhnt fioin a vt.ry early peiioil. ‘ The oiiginal ( ’oiisfitulioii 
of Jilngland/ says iiallain, ‘ sva.s highly anstocratical. The 
Peers of this realm when sminuoned to l^url^ment (and on 
such occasions ev(*iy Peer \Vas eiitiUed to his writ) were the 
necessary counsellors aiHl coadjntois of the king iii all the. 
functions that appertain to a goveunnent. In gi anting money 
for the public service, in changing »])y permanent StatdUs the 
course of the Common-Law, they could act in conjunction wiih 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, of the lower House of Pai- 
liaiueut. In ledress of gi'ie’ianws, whether of so private a 
nature as to aflect only single peisons, or'extonding to u county 
or hundred, whether jnoceeding fiom tlie injuslice of public 
officers or of powciful individuaJs, whether demanding punish- 
ment as crimes against the State or merely icstilutiou and 
v|Mptges to the injured party, thb Louis asseuibled in Parliaimait 
w^ije competent, us we find in our records, to exercise the same 
high powers, if they were not even inove extensive and remedial, 
as the King’s ordinary ('Ouncil composed of his great Officers, 
his Judges, and jierhaps some Peois, was wont to do in the 
intervals of Parliament. Tliese tw^o, the Lords and the Privy 
tUouncil, seem to have formed in the Session one body or great 
Council, wherein the latter had oiiginally right of sulirago 
along with the former* In this judicial ayd executive uiifhority 
the Commons had at no time anymore pretence to inteifcrc, 
than the Council or the Lords by themselves hud to make 
ordinances, at least of a general and permanent nature, which 
should bind the subject to obedience. At the beginning of 
every Parliament, numerous petitions w^ere presented to the 
Lords, ir to the King and Lords (since he was frequently there 
in person and always presumed to be so), complaining of civil 
kyiiiies and abuses of power, •These were generally itiAorse^^by 
appointed receivers of petitions, and returned Ly them to the 
propel Court, where R'Uef was to he sought. ^The form of 
• * » o 
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appointing receivers and tryers «f petitions, although intermitted 
duiing the reign of William III, was revived afterwards, and 
not finally di*<eontiiiued without a deoate in the House and a 
division in 1740/ ' * 

‘The ultimate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, either by 
removing into it causes commenced in the lower Courts, or by 
writ of error complaining of a judgment given therein, seems to 
have been as ancient, a\{(l founded on- t\}fi same principle of a 
paramount judicial authority delegated by the Crown, as that 
which they exercised upon onginal j)ctitions. It is to be 
observed that the Council or Star Chamber did not pretend to 
any dirg^t jurisdiction of.this ivatuie; no record was ever 
remo\ed tbitlier upon assignment of error rin an inferior T^ourt. 
Hut after the first ])ait of tin* 16th century, there was a 
considerable inteival during which this ajipellawt jurisdiction of 
the Lords seems to Iia^c? gone iifto disuse, though probably 
.known to l>e leaal. They began agaRi about 1580 to receive 
wilts of (iioi born the Comt of King’s Bench ; though for 
forly yPar^ more the instawces wer(3 by no means numerous, 
Bui the Statute jia^sed in 15S5, constituting the Couit of 
Exch(‘qu(r ('hamlxT as an int(*rft\ediate tribunal of appeal 
between the King's Bt neb fftul the* Parliament, recogniz(‘s the 
juM\(Iiction of tln^ latter, that is of the House of Lords, in the 
stiongest teiriis. To tlii> powei tliercdoie of determining in the 
last icsorl upon writs of error from the Courts of Common Law, 
no objection could jiossibly be maintained/ 

Nor is it any fault ot the House of Lords that it possesses no 
original juii'sdiction in civil Miits; for both befoie and after liie 
Bestoratioii, it pre.«^umed to claim it. Tiio case of Thomas 
Skinner in Ib'iiS at lost brouglit the two Houses into open 
collision on the subject. This gentleman, before anv restriction 
existed upon the trade with India, bad sailed thither in a vessel 
of his ovMi, purchased an island of a native Prince, and com- 
menced a soil of factory for tniflic. Ileio he w’as dispossessed, 
plundered, and personally maltreated by the agents of the East- 
India Company, Skinner applied for redress to his Sovereign, 
who after endeavouring to settle the matter in a Committee of 
the Pi ivy Clouncil, transmitted the affair to the House of Lords. 
The Peers ])roceeded forthwith to '^call upon the Company for 
an answer t® the allegalions brought against them. After con- 
siderable legal skirmishing, ii^ which the defendants* \ileaded 
against the Lords’ jurisdiction, and petitioned the Commons on 
^je#nattei\ the Peers gave jiidgiheiit in favour of the plaintiff 
with damages fo tlie extent of 6,000/. The lower House however 
resolved that the Lords in taking cognizance of an original 
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complaint, and*tliat refi^ablc m the orthnaiy com sc of law, h k 1 
acted m an unconstitutional nmmici ; u|)on which the l\u> 
retorted, ‘That the Housd of C’onnnon& ciittrltiiiiiiii^ the sciu- 
dalous petition of the East-India. Company against the Luids 
committed a bieach of the piivilcots of the Pcei^i, whose 'iwaid 
in the case of Thomas Skinnti is agiceable to tin laws ot flu 
land, well warranted by the customs ot Pailiamcnt, and justified 
by many piecedents ancient and model n.’ Ihe Commons 'lotcd 
Skinner into custody* and the Loids jfaid a aiinilai comj)liineiit 
to Sii Samuel liainardiston, ( hanman of the (’ompany, and a 
Member of J^ailiameiit, who wa» oieleit 1 muieovti to pay a lino 
of 500/. llaieboius and his motley senate must hue been 
reTnembered with ymie uuict, it* moments wlicn life ineon- 
veniencc of a double Cliamjui had beeemu so stiikinL,lv 
appaient. The^CVowii stio\e haul to ( lol (he eju »k 1 hy 
succebsne tfd)ouininents aiiiV pioio^aj^oiis, which lasud fiifttn 
months, and duiiiu* Ihaj lunj^ jitiiod of eoiiisc impeded ill 
public busine Sb. llu tnd of tht illau \»as an ti sine lioni 
the Journal of botli Houses of all tint passed \;ot with u^aul 
to anoiliet biaiuh ot the Louis nltnnaU juusdietion, tint of 
hearing appeals tiom C onits^ol lajuitN, they hue punv.d moie 
buccessiul ^ although upon tin hy^h fi sinnoin ot Sn Mittluw 
Hale ainl his editoi [laii>iav( tlnu c\i^t no pi< e tele nts foi it 
ot greatei antnpnty than flu Mitli or at fuflust the Jul ye u of 
Chailes 1. The east of Shirk y a^ imsf Su John Pagg, besides 
two othei mstaniesm lO?*), u\ ued .i se tin m most lespects 
biniilai to tin lormei In vam^was it obse i\ ed in a contereiiee, 
that tlie C ommons could not find by JNL gna ( bait i oi otliei- 
wise, that then Loielships wcie enlitleel to In n appeilsfioin 
(haiiceiy. In vain did they alteiwaids lesolve, Ihatnosiuh 
appeal should lie in liituu. and tliat ‘whosoevei shill solicit, 

1 )lead, 01 jiiuseciite any appeal against any Coiimioiiei of Lug- 
and, fiom any Coiiil of Lquity, befou the lloiisi of LouU, 
shall be^ deemed and taken a bttiavci ot tlit lights and libtitus 
of the Commons ot ^Lngkind aiiel shall Jbe piocetded against 
accoidiiigly / wdnch vote the Loids lesolvcd in \t day to be 
illegal, miparliainentary, and tending to a dissolution ol the 
goveinimiu. V^ictory lemained with the House of Louis, and 
Mr. Roebuck, in one of his pamphlets standing at the head of 
this alticle, has thu& desenbed the lesult — 

‘The Wouse of I-iords, as is well l|nown^ is now the ultiin it( c oint 
of Appeal from (Uhisious in infoiioi 1 ouils nspcctnu^ piopcrix \\ hu 
18 not peneially kno\w), is the inode in which noble Lords conduct 
thems^l\es, while bitting as Judges in such suits ’ 

‘ The appeal in reality is an appeal to bome one Lord, who happeiib 
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lo lx? a nr who haf been one. Tliis'^JJliw-Lord, ob he ij[ teriueil^ 

sitft Ubbibted by some linlf-dozon^other liurds. Thib btilf^tloxeii is 
coutiimally HucUiatiii^, bo that tlie actmd result is as tbl]<jws ; — Lord 
At the le^al Lord, ^'its the firbt day, assisted by Lor^K U, C, and D ; 
the second da\, by I/inls E, F, and G j the ihiid day, by Lords II, J, 
and K ; a?i() so on tln-on^h the whole aljdiabot 31 — and at last — Lord 
A, gives jud^nionl, assisted by I.ords X, Y, and Z. As this ultimate 
tribunal of appeal is now constituted, one man reiilly decides 3 but 
from hi*, being; nominally joined by halL«vdozen others, the decision 
that he gives is called that of the House of Lords ; and the necessary 
Oonsetjuencc is, that be decides tv holly without responsibility. The 
House is rcspoui-ible to no one 5 neither is he tesponsible to the House 
— and public opinion cannot reach him, as his judgment is shared by 
the at large. It wouKl he ditiicult for human ingenuity' to 

frame a wor&c C ourt of Appc«iL' ‘ 

A curious illublratuni of these reiiraiks is published in another 
pamphlet, as taken from the iMornii>o (/biomclc. Lord Brougbaiu 
was aboqt to give ludgnieut m the of ‘ Warreudei versus 
Warrender,’ when the liail of Falmouth lequested him to delay 
it, ami a conversation occurred, 111 winch Lord Btougham 
rem«Tiked, * that he waa chafged with giving it hasty an^ unfair 
judgment in a c.ise which hud umlergono the most deliberate 
hearing, and careful consideiation*;?— a Cll^c in whitdi, if any 
other persons were roucerned^ juMomenl would probably have 
been given thiee montlis befoie.' Aflor soirte other lemaiks, 
the following dialogue endued. — 

‘ Lord lirougbiim. * I will now a^k the noble Karl, the brother of 
the jircacht appolkuit, whether lie. has not spoken to other learned 
Lords, with a vie a to interest theun in the result of this ease? Apd 
in paniciilai 1 will a*)k, has he not applied to Lord Abinger, the 
Chief Baion of the Ccjiut of Kxcheijuci ?’ [«//, oL"] 

' The Earl of halmouth Kileiunly declared, that he had never done 
what the noble and learned IjOicI imputed to him. fie had never 
attempted to influence any Peer with respect to the merits of this 
appeal. He had never canvassed the noble Lord, in any way that 
sIiDuld justify such a charge. He had only asked noble Lords to 
attend this jiulgmcnt niukr a view of the feeing" already explained.' 

‘ Lord brougham said he understood the itv}uest to Lord Abinger 
and others, wa9 to be present at a re-hcaring.' 

‘ Earl of Falmouth. ‘ No — not at a re-hearing, but at the judguieaC 
‘ Lord brougham said, that the eflect would he the same.' 

" Tlie Karl of Falmouth stated his anxiety that there should be a 
judgment with full notice, so that many of their Lordships now out 
of town, who hadTormcrIy nttei^ded, should have an opporhinity of 4^ 
-being present.* * 

' J^ird brougham said, that he belfeved liord Mdville Was the only 
F^deovho had attentled throughout the appeal^ {tid had entered |utQ it 
sufficiently to take part in the judgment.* 
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‘ Aftfr an aUempi tcl^Tvc jud^iiieiii, the wish of Lord Falmouth 
prevailed, and judgment was postponed.’ 

Now shall it be said, alter this, that in England there is not 
one sort of law and justice for the jich and noble, and another 
sort for the middle classes and the poor? lias not the House 
of Lords, by a usurpation of hiinareds of yeais, been, coiihti- 
tuted a Court of Appeal, in which external parade and niagniii- 
cence are in exact proportion to its internal inconvenience and 
deficiency? Within* the limits of lufy other tiibunal would a 
suitor dare to solicit a Judge to sit on the bench in his ow'u 
cause, or that of any one nearly related to him ? Nothing 
shall be said of the delay of justice, nianifesled in this patrician 
affair^ central y to the earliest and fundamental prirtciples of 
British jurispruflence. What.is alEnned is. that the ultimate 
appeal in .these ^kingdoms, as to matters of properly, lies io those 
W'ho ought not to be judgei. Many^of Ihem aie immersed in 
vices such as would extent* uish the most rising genius oi llit 
age. , Many of* them aie pensioned paupers, jilodgcd partisans, 
interested in the inaintcna<‘e of abuses, jiroiid and prejudiced 
even to a proverb, and in talent * below mediocrity. Caligula 
made his horse a Consul ;^]k'i haps a less injurious appoint- 
ment, thfin that which renders a npriow-niiiided anil irri'sponsiblc 
oligarchy lords paramount of\he fortum*s of tin ir countrymen. 

ouch then are the judicial privileges of the House of J^ords ; 
look next for an instant at tlieir legislative powers. The theoiy 
of their political existence is, that tliey constitute a class 
between the throne and the ptuple, responsible to nuither the 
one nor the other; that their assent is to he cs^ential to eveiy 
enactment before it can become the law ol tlu» land ; and that 
by hereditary descent, their immunities are to be perpetuated 
without any limit, except cessation of heirs or an attainder. 
In ihig way, the eldest son, brother, or cousin of any decea«eil 
Peer, although a fool or a knave, a gambler, a paupei, 
or an absentee, becomes an hereditary legislator. Ills birth- 
right bids defiance aJJIke to leason and J^l slice. So long as he 
is not a lunatic in tlie custody of the tlourt of Chancery ; so 
long as his crimes stop short of downright heading, bauishmenl, 
or the treadmill ; it is beyond the reach of the sovereign of these 
kingdoms, or of the millions of his subjects, to snatch away a 
dangwous weapon from hands which may stab the country to 
its heniTt. How small was the majority, that saved the nation 
in the Revolution of William lil, or at the accession of the 
House of Hanover. In our own times, an nnrefonned House 
of Commons was carried to the brink of ^ precipice, and alf but 
plunged into the abyss. But on all these occasions, the real 
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maniac was the aristocracy, acting thr'&'tfgh the instrumentality 
of a nominally popular and resfionsible chamber, of wh*ich the 
aristocracy were the real workers. I 

Let it now be seen how the privileges of/ the aristocracy have 
been exercised for the last few centuries. It has frequently been 
observed, that the spiritual were more numerous than the 
temporal Peers previous to the Refonqatiou. Their larger 
numbers, as well as their superior talents and consequent in- 
fluence, enabled them (o preserve the Church from various 
reforms which the Commons would fain have effected under 
Richard II. and Henry the IV. A dissolution of the monas- 
teries appeared necessary, in the first place, to lelieve a vast 
Ecclesiastical Corporation from its golden plethora,and secjwidly , 
by an extensive suppression of mitres, to piialyze papal opposi- 
tion to the new view's in the tipper House of Parliament. 
Henry VIII and his Peers therefore doxtcroiiUy enough used 
an imperfect profession of Protoislaiit^sm for their own private 
purposes. But tliis gave an entirely ari'^tocratic complexion to 
the piogress of the Reformation in the British islands. Cran- 
mer allied himself w'llh Somerset. The w'ealth of abbacies and 
priories escheated to tlie Crown, and was sliaied among greedy 
courtiers. Every bishopric w'as depVtved of its richest pIuMiage 
and fiittest spoil. a teclimfial jargon of fines, alienations, 

long leases, and exchanges, the lean kiiie devoured the fair 
and flcsliy ones, \et looked nothing the belter for the 
meal. The fir^t of Edwaid \ 1. intimates in its preamble, 
that the ibrfeited ecclesiastical, levenues sliould be applied 
towards the erection of schools, the support of the universities, 
and the sustentation of the po<.»r. These were for the most jmrt 
lying words. The sees of Exeter and Laiulafl', once very 
opulent, shrank to a state of poverty approaching the apostolic 
standard. Canterbury (the Toledo of England), London, 
Winchester, and Litchtield, were shaken in the same bag of 
corruption, and emerged from the grasp of their noble and 
avaricious reformers, not a little dimmed ^and impaired. The 
last-mentioned diocese* lost the chief ))ortion of its lands to 
make an estate for Lord Paget. Even the Prolectoi pulled 
down churches to erect Somerset-House with the materials, 
and was only allured from a similar reformation of Westminster 
Abbey, by the beaver- like magnanimity of its Chapter, who 
gratified his rapacity by surrendering an enormous s^ice of 
their property. Peers had tfius good reason for standing 
By the new order of things ; and whenever ecclesiastical 
murmurs grew loud,. they were silenced with visions of Smith- 
field, while broad binte reminded both protestants and their 
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preachers, thaU the a'f^andisement. ofi the secular magnates 
alone intervened between the liberty of prophesying" and 
the flames. By the Hmd that parties fairly understood one 
another, the tthurch of England found she had only ex- 
changed her ancient mantle for a more modern garment; of 
which the scarlet might be less bright, and the border narrowed ; 
but the ring of an unholy marriage with the State was upon her 
finger; a temporal potentate constituted her head in place 
of the Pope of Ronjte;*and instead of cardinals, there were 
prelates and nobles in an all-powerful House of Lords, to 
support the Defender of the Faith. 

Yet it is Uie institution rather than the members, against 
wlnclMn impeachment is to be brought. It would liAve been 
folly to have expected the peerjige to act otherwise than it has 
done. Since the Norman Conquest, a set of men have been 
severed in this* country from their ^fellow-men. Tliey have 
been raised to high phicetj, addressed with high titles, invested 
with peculiar privileges, and armed with dangerous powers. 
From the cradle to llie giave, they have been taught the tone 
of command ; that the uoild was made for them; or at least 
that they alone were the upper classed of society. Now what 
other results could follow,! than jthosc which have followed? 
As is the principle, so must fie the ])ractice. A system based 
upon exclusiveness, was never likely to engender an attachment 
to the interests of tlie community, # 

The Barons of the realm always fancied themselves little 
kings; but about the middle »f the fifteenth century, there 
appeared stiikinc; synqitouKs of their wish to play the game of 
monarchy on a larger scale. In the thirty-second year of Henry 
VI, that sovereign fell hito a state of mental derangement ; and 
twelve Peers went, as a deputation from the Parliament at 
Westminster, that they might have an interview with the royal 
patient at Windsor Castle. The first regency or protectorate 
of the Duke of York ensued ; he being elected to nis office by 
the Peers alone, althojigh subsequently Act Avas passed by 
both Houses to confirm this procedure. After the King’s 
recovery, followed by a relapse, the Duke of York again became 
Protector; and it appears from the whole transaction, that the 
Upper House assumed throughout an exclusive right of electing 
him ; while as a mere matter of course, the Commons’ assent 
w^as intijpduced into the formal act of^ ratification. When the 
Duke was chosen on the first occasion, his nomination ran, that 
he ‘ was to be Defender of t4ie realm of England during the 
King’s pleasure;’ but on the second oc(;a£Hon,«in lieu of "th^ 
last words, the Duke was to exercise his functions ' until he 
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ahould be dUcharged tbeneof b^y ^^be l!o?bs in Parliainei^^-’ Some 
baVe imagined, that the Lords were moved in this atlair by stern 
unbiassed regard to the House of Lafticaster, and deep reverence 
for the constitution. Yet it would seem upon doser inspection, 
that beth tlie legard and the revei'ence centred in sheer selfish^ 
ness. Richard at that crisis was a popular idol, with a mass of 
his partisans in the House of Commons. Thirty*two temporal 
Peers, among whom were the Sti affords, the Percys, the 
Hollands, tive Veres, ahd the Courtenays, drew their swords 
under the banners of the Red Rose in the Coventry Parliament 
of 1460, on be^ialf of an idiot, whom their own voices had 
declared incapable of reigning, clearly bi^cause his claim had 
become* identified with tfteir own immuinties. The Y'orltist 
Princes had incurred their distrust and* liahed, just in pro- 
portion as Richard and Edward had appealed to the middle 
and lower classes generaHy, rather than to the nobles, for support. 
Edward IV. dealt with them accordingly ; although by a re- 
versal of their atiaindeis, he restored many of the families of 
bis opponents. No more oppoitunities occurred, in those early 
agea, for cairymg out the pietenMons ot the Peeis with regard 
to a paramount Mifiuencd in electing a protectoi or legent. 

Yet during the sixteenth aijd sevchleenih centunes, the Lords 
were by no means sapine in attempting to rendei their col- 
lective and individual rights independent both of the Crown and 
Commons ; although te the former suihciently compliant on 
every needful occasion, llallam observes that — 

'ITie reproach of senility and patient acquic:sccnce under usurped 
power falls not on the English people, but on its natural lenders. We 
have seen indeed that the House of Comnyms now and then ga\e 
signs of an independent spirit, and occasioned more trouble even to 
Henry VIII. tliaii bis compliant nobility. They yielded to every 
mandate of his imperious will ; they bent with every breath of his 
suspicious humour 3 they are res|H>nsible for the illegal trial, for the 
iniquitous attainder, for the sanguinary statute, for the tyranny which 
they sanctioned by law, ^ind for that vihich tjicy permitted to subsist 
without law. Nor was this selfish and pusillaiuonous subserviency more 
characteristic of the minions of llenty's favour, the Cromwells, the 
Riches, the Pagets, the Russels, and the Powletts, than of the iMim- 
sentatives of ancient and honorable houses, the Norfolks^ the Atundcls, 
and the Shrewsburys. We trace the noble statesmen of these retos 
conenrring in all the inconsistencies of their revolutions, si^orung 
all the religions of Henry, Jjkl ward, Mnry, and Elizabeth } djqiu^iig 
the death of SomerMt to graiift Noithiimberland, arid of NorAom- 
bctrlaiid to* redeem their participation in his fault 3 setting the 
usfirpatioo of Lady Orey, and abandoning her on the first doubt 
ofsuocess) coasUnt only in the rapacious acquisition of uaihtei and 
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IkODOurs/rom li^baiever rflurce^ and Jii adhenenee to the present power * 
^CoNstit. HutMf B»gf. vol. I. p. 6i. 

The case of ^ Earl of-Arundel in 1626, enabled the Luids 
to establish at# a fundamental principle, that the Upper House 
should not proceed to business without every Peer of full age 
having been autntnoned. it had alieady been decided, before 
the a^e of Elizabeth, that the writ of summons conveyed an in- 
heritable Peerage, which was afterwards adjudged to descend 
upon heirs pneral, n^^le as well as female. 'I hey substantiated, 
moreover, Ineir privilege of voting by proxy, for which the per- 
mission of the King had formerly been necessary, but which 
now became absolute, or at least oply subject to such limita- 
tioTia^s the nobleft jii Parliament* might themselvesf impose. 
The Earl of Peiffbroke held tej^ proxies on one occasion, and 
five on another, under Charles I; and the Duke of Buckingham, 
twice, had no less than thirteen. So ignormous an accumulation 
of sufiVagea in one personj.must quickly have desUoyedthe right 
altogether, even in those jirofligate limes ; and therefore a regu- 
lation was made, that no Lord should hold moic than two. One 
of our best modern hi^torlalls has observed, that doubts whether 
a Peerage could be siirrenc^cred to the King, and whether a 
territorial honour like that dt Berl^eley Castle could be alienated 
along with the land on which it depended, were determined in 
the manner- most favourable to the dignity of the aristocracy. 
They also obtained a iTcognitioii of liberty to record their dissent 
from any measure, as well' as the grounds for it, upon their 
Journals. In l()2l, and 1624,»and for some years before the 
civil W'ars, they still further enlarged their encroachments, and 
made oiders without hesitation in private petitions of an original 
nature. In the Banbury riots they began to punish for misde- 
meanours. and repeatedly did so during the long Parliament, 
even awarding damages in several cases ; as if to let .alt men 
see the necessity of that i evolutionary but useful measure, 
which expunged them from the iramevvork of the Common- 
wealth. , 

It waa by degrees in the seventeenth century, as it will be iu 
the nineteenth, that impressions ripened into resolutions. On 
the 3rd of December 1641, the following, moved by Pymr, 
appears on the journals of the House of Commons. — 

* That this Committee is appointed to prepare heads for a conference 
With tht Lords, and to acquaint them ^vhat hills this House hath 

S , and sent their Lordtsbips, which much Concern the 

of the kingdonj^llt ha'elind no consent of their Lordships unto 
and that jtm House Ixjing the repte^Uafcive body of the 
W0|0te#kiQgdoi»# «nd their l^ofdshliis being but us particular persons, 
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a{id coining to Parliament in a particular t!tipacity,«that if ^hey shall 
not be pleased to consent to th^ passing of those acts and others 
necessary to the preservation and safet| of the kingdom^ then this 
House together with such of the Lord^ ns are luorf sensible of the 
Safety of the kingdom may join together^ and represent the same unto 
his Majesty.' 

Godolphin observed, that if they went to the King with the 
lesser part of the Lords, the greater part of the Lords might go 
to the King with the leS^er pari of th^m ^ but the House look 
umbrage at the remark, and felt disposed to call him to account 
for his sarcastic objection. The Duke of Richmond also Had 
ventured to sneer at the Lower House, on the mention of a six 
months adjournment ; wheR the Commons fiDrOiwith imp^cbed 
him, by a majority of 223 to* 122, on thb •27,<h January 1642. 
There might be greater haste than leason in such moibid sen- 
sibility ; but it w'as a straw ihat^showed whfch way the tide 
was running. Then carfie the business of the bishops, pre- 
senting a strange admixture of rasTniess and imbecillity on 
their part, while the King and J^eers were hesitating whether 
conscience would allow them (o calm the tempest by throwing 
their messmates overboard. To the whale however they went, 
as is well known; unfoi tuna tely td be vomited up again, later 
indeed than the djsojjedieut* prophet, jet mucli too soon for 
the welfare of their chuich and country. Meanwhile indigna- 
tion waxed higher and hotter, as justice pursued its course.^ 

' Throughout the il war/ s<ays iiallam, * the House of Lords 
kept up as much dignity as the btav? of aifairb would permit, tenacious 
of small privilegcb, and oiforing much temporary oppobitioii in 
higher matters, though ahvays receding ip the end from a contention, 
wherein it could not be successful.’ 

The Commons in leturn stroked and soothed them very 
respectfully, and even voted, on the prevalence of some rumours 
unpleasant to aristocratic nerves, that according to the laws 
of the realm, and the solemn league and covenant, the rights 
and privileges of the Peers must be considered sacred. But 
all this, the Whig histbriau complains, — 

* Was with a secret reserve that the Lords should be of the same 
mind with themselves j for the Upper House having resented some 
words dropt frmn Sir John Kvelyn at a conference concerning the 
removal of the King to Warwick castle, importing that the Commons 
might be comptdJcd to net without them, the ( otmnons, vii|dicating 
their member, as if his wArds did not Ijear that interpretauon, yet 
*added in the same breath a plain niiit^that it was not beyond their own 
views of what might be done/ 

And ao when at length the time came tliat their Lordships 
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could really go^o farther, 'the Q>mmon5 resolved, on the Gth of 
February 1649, that ‘ thk House of Peers was useless and 
dangerous,. and ought to oe abolished/ The meanness of the 
Peers in surreiftlering Archbishop Laud to his fate, although as 
concerned the culprit that fate was richly deserved, — together 
with a pusillanimous ordinance passed by them, making it trea- 
sonable for any future King of England ^o levy war against his 
Parliament) notwithstanding they hadyrefused concurrence in 
the trial of Charles I, —contributed to lower them even in the 
estimation of their own party ; while to all besides they had 
become for some yeais a reproach and laughing-stock. 

It h as been ofUn said by those who are far from being 
idolafets of rank ari^ titles, that a fair proportion of the^Peerage 
ranged itself on The popular skle against the royal prerogative. 
This indeed is true ; but it is not the whole truth. No effective 
or substantial opposition to •the couiif began in the House of 
Lords, until their own ifiimunities were struck at. It must 
always, be remembered, tliat it is not in the nature of things, 
but against the natuie of tilings, for an aristocracy, or any con- 
siderable part of it, to bo found fighting for the people. The 
same miglit be said with itgard to the cliurcli, in the crisis 
of James IPs political lunacy.^ Jiyiics, as a papist, touched the 
tail of a wealthy protestant ostabliblimcnf, and it turned upon 
him in a moment. Hierarchies are only aristocracies in lawn 
sleeves instead of ermine. Charles or James Stuart might 
have cooked the vulgar fry at every meal till doomsday ; but 
it w'as when the noble and rewerend fish came to be laid on 
the fire, that the black slave ]) 0 ])pcd out of the wall and overset 
the gridiron. James I. met w'ith no difliculty in the Upper 
Chamber, until he began to sell Peciages, invent baronetcies, 
and grasp at a few lordly e.^ates. When hereditary rank 
threatened to became lesa exclusive ; when something like a 
lesser nobility seemed as though it would diminish the chasm 
between themselves and tlie people ; then indeed 

‘ The too of emulation trod tbo near/ 

Those who could see farthest or heard most, became most 
afraid. The Solomon of his day had a song of sougs on 
absolute power, and the imprescriptible rights of monarchy. 
Here is a passage from it delivered in the Star Chamber in 
1616 j Imd no wonder some of the magnates possessing broad 
acres, should wink and wince. — 

* It is atheism and blasphemy to di&pute can do ; goc^ 

Christians content themselves with his wdJl revealed in his word 5 so it 
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ii firesuiiiption and high <9onteiiip1|iii aa^tbueot to dispute wjlat a 
dan do^ or say that a King cannot dot this or thatZ-^tng 
Works, p. 557. ' ^ 

Towards the closed! bis reign therefore, opposition assumed ft 
regular form in the House of Peers ; ana before his deQsasejt 
heSi mustered such names as Say, Spencer, PembrokeiiWaisaiAu 
Oxfoid, Essex, and ^uthampton. The Earls of Oxford and 
Southampton, bowevei^ad just undergpne disagreeable examina* 
tious before the cooncir; end the latter Uad been committed tq 
the Tower, for having spoken, as it was said, against the King« 
Both Houses of Parliament ^re thus driven into a com- 
munity of feeling, through apprehensions of the same rod 
shaken bver their heads by the same i^agogue. 

Mede mentions a petition, soqiethiug lil&efa remonstraiiae, 
presented to the Crown in 1624, subscribed by no less than 
" thirty-three Lords ; but which aftvr all, relatecl rather to their 
own precedence above Scottish Peers, (a mere que^ion of 
privilege), than to the general grievances grinding th^ faoqa 
of the community. Nor when Charles had succeeded hi^ 
father, does it appear that^tbe nobles gave him any trauble,^ 
liUtil he had broken in upon their peculiar immunities by the^ 
committal of Lord Arundel, aqd the refusal of a writ of summons 
to Lord Bristol. His^fatuity in provoking such a potent foe at 
that juncture, is not the point. ITpwards of thirty Peers set 
up a tremendous hue-and-cry on the spur of the moment, and 
thenceforward hunted together; though the hollowness and 
selfishness and oscillations of Ikillaud, Clare, and Northumber- 
land, and the half-heartedness of Bedford and even Essex 
himself, form curious contrasts to the niaulmebs and stern 
integrity which rendered the Roundheads illustrious. 

Among the im]>olitic conduct of the Peers stood prominently 
forth, what they styled their loyalty, but other men called 
their slight regahl for truth and honour. Take an example. 
Charles 1. having among hts friends or followers about two- 
thirds if not three-quarters of the aribtocyacy, was at York in 
June 1642. He hacf not as yet actually drawn the sword ; 
but bis commissions of array were cut and dried. There was 
not a nobleman under bis standard at that time ignorant of 
the circumstance; yet, as the King wanted a little more 
preparation, some enormous act of hypocrisy which might 
delude the nation for a few wfteks longer, was deemed tieces- 
^sary. Accordingly near forty dPeers, wiUi the famous but much 
over-rated Falkland among their ^lumber, published a declara- 
tion signed by tlieij^wn bands, — 

* Profossiqg iMfore God their full pershuBfCn that the King had no 
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deaign make war on tflTl^rliati^nt, aod'that they saw no colour 
of preparations or counsels that might reasonably beget a belief of 
any such designs ; but that his endeavours tended to the scttleii.ent of 
the Protestant retigioni the just privileges of the Commons, and the 
« liberty of the subject.’ 

I Of course so atrocious a falsehood deceived none whom it could 
be worth deceiving ; and merely exhibits the aristocratic scale of 
that day) by which uprightness and ca|hdour were Pleasured. 
The same men iii the previous month of arch had incarcerated 
a tailor, named Sandford, in Biidewell for besides some 
minor inflictions, because he had cursed the two Houses 
of Parliament, as well he might, jit was the same body of 
Pedffi^gaping for tonfiscatious, viTho materially coiftributed 
to keep their inffluated sovereign from coming to terms with 
his opponents ; Aiore especially^ m the earlier part of the war, 
before ike cavaliers had felt 4he weigM and force of the middle 
classes, when knit together by the discipline of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. 

Amidst the intoxication and frenzy prevalent at the Restoration, 
the Peers returned to their places/ agitated and inflated with 
mingled feelings. Adversityjhud taught them no wisdom, and 
a revival of their prosperity fouin} many of them panting for 
revenge. The Commons, though consistifigof red-hot royalists, 
gave ofience at the very comiiieucement. It had been resolved in 
the Lower House, that the peisoiis and estates of the king’s judges 
should be seized, in which measure the concurrence of the Lords 
was demanded. But the latter, Jiowever eager for retaliation on 
a prostrate paity, conceived tbattheir exclusive jurisdiction was 
invaded, and so changed the resolution into an ‘ Order of the 
liOrds on complaint of the Counnons.' A conference proved of 
little avail. The Peers throughout the Session, urged forward 
similar usurpations on the Executive, as well as on the inferior 
courts. Had the whole family of the Stuarts been luckily lost 
at sea, the great expeiimeiit of re-enslaving the nation might 
possibly have assume(| a polymorphous ^ect, and a hundred 
and thirty-nine coronets have superseded the crown. There 
w'ere no bishops, it must be remembered, in this Parliament. 
Yet the Upper Chamber seem not to have missed the successors 
of the apostles. Tlieir attention was absorbed in reinstating 
themselves, and levying heavy vengeance for their recent 
liumiliat^on. Whoever among the nialij^nants had happened to 
purfihase property once belonging to a Peer, although confls-' 
cated and sold under the guarantee of the long Parliament, 
found that ' he leaned on a wall, and a soj^pant bit him.’ Th^ 
whole was obliged to be restored, free from seizure by seques* 
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tration, and with all arrears rentb Oliver Cromwell had 
scourged the royalists by his compo^^itions, the House of Lords 
by their pecuniary retaliations attempted to flay the puritans 
alive* Their Journals bear testimony that they did not ‘ hesitate 
on petition to stay waste ’ on the ei^tates of piivate persons, and 
secure the tithes of livings from which ministeis had been 
ejected, in the hands ofchuichwardens, until their title could be 
tried. They acted iii^^hort. as if they liad a plenary authority 
in matters of freehold right where any*member ot their own 
House was a party, and in every case as full and equitable 
jurisdiction as the Court of Chancery. Though in the more ^ 
settled state of things which ensued, these anomalous ordeis 
do not*so frequently occiTr, several assniftptions of potVerare 
found, which show a dispositioi^ to claim as flinch as the cir- 
cumstances of any particular case might leafd them to think 
expedient for the partieg, or homfumble to themselves. They 
resolved, for example, that as information had been given that 
some person in the late times had carried awey goods frpm the 
house of the Earl of Noithamptoii, * leave shonid be given to the 
said Earl, by his servants and agents, to make diligent and nairow 
search in the dwelling-houses gf certain persons, and to break 
open any door or trunk, that^sliould not be opened in obedience 
to the order.'’ This x^ccuiied on the 2(>th of June; and the 
following day there were similar oideis made for the Marquess 
of Winchester, the Eails of Derby and Neupoit, and other noble 
inquisitors. A still more extiaoidinary act of oppression dis- 
giaced the sixteenth of the ensuing August. i«ord Mohun 
having complaiued of one Keigwin, and his attorney Danby, for 
suing nim by common process in Michaelmas term uiue years 
before, in breach of privilege of Peerage, the House resolved that 
he should have damages ; this too, it must be lecollected, in the 
teeth of the Bill of Indemnity. Three Presbytciian Peers pro- 
tested. Yet scandalous as these piocceduigs weie, a giatuitous 
insult of later occurrence pioduced deej^ei sensation. The 
Upper House resolved on the 30th of,Januaiy 1078, in the 
case of the Earl of i^euibroke, that the single testimony ot a 
commoner is not sufficient against a Peer. Even now, upon 
trials before their own House, they declare their veidicl of guilty 
or not guilty upon tbeb honour, and not upon their oaths ; and 
in all conferences between themselves and the Commons, they 
remain covered, and sit upon more elevated scats, to ^jrcserve 
^ unimpaired the visible distinction between elected and un-elected 
legislators. 

• The conduct o^^the Lords with regard to the Bill of 
Indemnity and Oblivion, would have covered any oilier men, 
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in any nther with iiAmy. • They fhight have been com- 
pared to vampires hovenfg over their prey, when they gave 
to the next relations of the four peers decapitated duriniy the 
Commonwealtif, the horrid right to select 6ne victim a-piece, 
from among the devoted judges of the king. The Karl of 
jDfnbigh, as kiiiamaii to the late Duke of Hamilton, had the 
virtue to nominate a deceased individual ; and upon this 
being pointed out to Jiim, refu«^ed to anostitute another. The 
other three possessed no such nicety ; and the Lords Holland, 
Capel, and Derby, inserted each a name in the clause of 
exclusion, as an offering to the manes of their executed an- 
ces^rs. The Roman triiwnvirs were surely not jpore re-*- 

ven'^^ul. In truth .the Earl of Derby seems to have had 

the spirit of a^ulture, in mere ways than one. Uis taste 
was for * flesh to roast/ as well as for * the blood of the 
sacrifice/ He had sold som^ manors before the Restor<ition for 
a fair equivalent ; and th^ after that event, with the assistance 
of the royalist faction, endeavoured to carry a Bill ihiough Par- 
liament to make void his couveyanqes. lli| solitary shadow of 
an excuse was, that others were structuling to do the same ; and 
some had undoubtedly suc(^acded. E\cn Clarendon exclaimed 
against such enoi mi ties ; anUljjavmg protested with a few of his 
associates not absolutely lost to siiame,*adviscd the King to 
withhold his consent from the Earl’s robbeiy, Charles did so, 
being ‘honest for this once ; and the Bill, after passing through 
both Houses, fell to the ground. Did public indignaiiou over- 
whelm the perjielrators ! Wer^ the noble robbers hooted out 
6f society ? Not at all. The cavaliers declared that Charles the 
IPs famous amnesty was an act of oblivion for his friends and 
indemnity to liis enemies ; and Lord Derby com^nemorated on 
a tablet at Knowsley, what is there termed the ingratitude of his 
loyal master. This wa<? the Aristocracy’s 'chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound/ as Burke afterwaids expressed 
it. Again, when the question was, whether a land-tax or an 
excise should be the •ommutation fou milUary tenures and pur- 
veyance about to be abolished, the grandees, true ever to 
their piivate interests, spared to take from their own fields, and 
threw the burthen without mercy on • the poor man’s lamb,’ 
— on the 01 dinary beverage and lowly luxuiies consumed by 
the mass of nthe population. Similar w^re their procedures 
throughout Lord Danby’s term of ofiice, froin 1673 on the 
dispersion of the Cabal, to 1778? An invincible m'ajority for 
the court in the House of Lords, completely managed the 
House of Commons, dictated arbitrary •^eaAires, grantc^a 
enormous supplies, omitted to provide against the civil and rclU 
voj.. xxiv.—TFes^miws^er Review. f 
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Axs perils of that pefiod, betrayed ^er and over again our 
wei^n policy down to the peace of If imegueu, refused to grant 
the Habeas Corpus Act tlirough several successive Sessions, 
and yet passed the mischievous Test Act of (675. It must 
further be reinembeied that in l(>b2, as well as the following 
year, most zealous efTorts had been made in the House of Lords 
to restore tlie Star Chamber, and a Committee of peers went so 
far as to report that sulQh a Court ' wjas fit for the good of the 
nation/ And so beyond all doubt it appeared to those whose 
ideas of vvhut was national were confined within the limits of an 
aristocracy. 

' The Ijower House of Parliament, which hardly rerkone^jUfself 
lower ill dignity, and was something more than c^ual in substantial 
power, did not look without jealousy on these r-’etensions. They 
demurred to a privilege asserted by the Lords of a^essing themselves 
in bills of direct taxation ;c and havhig on one occasion reluctantly 
permitted an amendment of that natures to pass, took care to record 
their dissent from the principle by a special entry in the Journfils* An 
amendment having been introduced into a Bill for regulating the press, 
sent up by the Comtnons in IGfiJ, which exempted the House of 
Peers from search for*unlircnsed books, it was resolved not to agree 
to it ; and the Bill dioppcd for that tune. Even in far more urgent 
circumstances, while the Parliamei/ sat at Oxford in the j ear of the 
plague, a Bill to pretent the progress of infection was lost, because 
the Lords insisted that their liou«>cs slioukl not be subjected to the 
general provisions for security. Those ill-judged demonstrations of a 
design to exempt themselves from that equal bubmission to the laws, 
which is required in all uell-go\Crncd btates, and had ever been re- 
markable in our constitution, naturally raised a prejudice against the 
Lords, both in the other House of Pdrliaiiient and among the common 
lawyers.’ Hallam. Constiu Ilust ^o\, iii. p. iit), etal. 

At the possession of such powers and immunities it is the 
essence of an aristocratic system to be aiming. Yot the Barons 
of the twelfth century or the thirteenth, as the effects of papular 
representation began to appear, were no doubt fur enough from 
being haunted with a^ny visions of a future age, when tlie King 
should comedown for his supplies, to the Commons rather than 
to the Peers. In earlier Pariiamentaiy records, it seems clear that 
the clergy, the Lords, and the representatives of the people, 
taxed themselves separately ; made their several grants without 
mutual communication ; and tendered them in written inden- 
tures to the sovereign, «,withoui obtaining his formal' assent. 
Towards the close, however, of Eldward UI's reign, the Lords 
and Commons are jointly recited' in the rolls of jPailian^ent as 
granting the buppilos; and under Kichord II. the Commons 
are said to have done so * with the assent of the Lbrds/ in- 
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dicaiing probaBly the the mohey-vote in the l.ower 

House. After another wiundred years, the language gets 
gradually stronger; and there exists actual evidence under 
Inward IV, tiiat an aid given by the Commons would be 
binding\ipon coruiuouer^, without the consent or recognition of 
the Peers at all. It should be obseived, that down to the time 
of the Tudors, these grants rarely or n^er appear among the 
statutes as legislativc.enactraents, except where some condition 
is annexed, or the redress of grievances is inserted. Their 

f resent form began to prevail from Henry VIII, dowmwards, 
n the first Parliament of the second Stuart, the mention of the 
Loijj^iif the pieamble of money-biIJs is omitted. Tli^ grant is 
descried as emarmliag solely fiom the Commons, although the 
enacting words An in the custemiiry language of all other Acts. 
The Upper Houle once, and only once, remonstrated; and the 
practice has continued. Fifty years* later, the Lower House 
expressed in a resolution? ^ that all aids and supplies to his 
Majesty in Partianient are the-sole gillof the C’ominons.’ [ParL 
liisL 1006.] Nor did they inerelytinaintain that the origina- 
tion of taxes must take place in the Lower House ; but they 
have denied, and with succ^as, that the Peers could make any 
amendment whatever in Bills imposing directly or indirectly a 
pecuniary charge upon the nation. Ve*t this controversy by 
some of our constitutional writers is by no means considered 
settled. And whether it be so or not, is of compaialively small 
importance, with respect to the nreatest portion of ourhi.story. 

In sober truth, since the erJation of the world, there never 
has existed a country, so easily, and thci'Qfore so c^'te^^lvely, 
cheated as our own. The History of England is the trnwuph 
of privileged conjurors ; of prelates in lawn sleeves, and minis- 
ters of imperial state-craft, practising their profession on an 
exalted scale. Such persons, calling themselves stalesuicn and 
legislators, have performed marvellous sleights of hand befoie 
gaping audiences ; bowing low at cacl), tempest of applause ; 
deluding every eye, %nd tickling every •ear; while whatever 
possesses value vvith the patriot or philanthropist, was taking 
wing, and vanishing into air. It was not until the termina- 
tion of the Elizabethan mra, that the Lower House succeeded 
in renouncing its general tone of servility to the Upper. 
During the Commonwealth, there was^^no sufficient interval 
of caliif to infuse the effects of its ascendancy into the 
habits and reason of the age. The Restoration re-seated the 
aristocracy in triumph; and’the two prol^ate reigns iiitet- 
vening before the Revolution so strengtheifStialPthe sources of 
corruption, that tlie Peers were enabled to take the lead in 
• F 2 
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' ^Mlxroning William; ’'fliey so ^kilfuay shuffled \hej cards, as lo 
retain the trumps in their own unobserved possession. Inspirit^ 

4 with some bright exceptions, they were, as milter of course, 
altogether opposed to the change. Their true natuie broke out 
whenever it could witli any chance of successor safety- On 
the 28th of January 1689, the Commons declared that James, 
having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution, had abdicated 
the Government and reft the throne^ vur.anl. The Earls of 
Nottiiioham and Clarendon in the Lords, put the question, 
wheilier a regency would not be preferable, which might, as 
many hoped, admit the King’s return when the storm had blown 
over; and this motion was'only lost by fifty-one to fotiv-Jline. 
But the Lords exchanged the word 'abdicated’ for 'deserted,’ 
as a softer or moie ambiguous*torin, and leljfc* out the most 
important clause in the vole of Ih^ Commons, ^ that the throne 
was vacant,’ by a majority of fifty-five to forty-one. Finding, 
however, that the spirit out of doorsSvonld be too strong for 
them, they made a ment of neeesNity, as they did in the late 
Refbim Bill, and yielded to the constancy of the Commons. 
By sixtv-two ai'ainst forlv-seven, lh(y then resolved, that the 
Prince and l^nncevs oi Orange he .declared King aud Queen 
ot EieiLMid, uith all tjic donfiuions thereto adjoining ; but the 
Commons dt muned to any hasty settlement of the crown, until 
a l)i •rlaratioii should he c(»mpleied of those fundamental rights 
aud hberiies, which they fondly imagined might thus be secured 
fnr f ver. Xever was dNappointnient more complete. The Lords 
bent like bulrushes before the 'popular gule; but on regaining 
their natinal ^altitude, grew up to greater influence than ever. 
Their ‘‘hadow overclouded the land. The predominating chaiacter 
of tli(3 Government became more and more arislocratical. The 
law — church — navy — army — Parliament — Corporations — im- 
bibed no other principle, and developed no other result. Here- 
ditary legislatois coerced wherever they dared; and coaxed or 
hiibod wheiever force reemed inexpedient. Boroughs obtained 
Peers for their palrouc^, wliose office it vvAs, to fatten the alder- 
men, corrupt the burgesses, and thereby nominate the repre- 
sentatives. While Biackstone lectured at All Souls upon a 
consiitiUion which, with matchless impudence, he described as 
the prrfi*ction of politics, ‘ so admirably tempered and com- 
pouiKlcd that nothing tail endanger or hurt it, biitJby destroying 
the cc|uihl)iium of povver> between one branch of the legislature 

"'and the rest,’ — at that very tfme, as the audacious mountebank 
well knew, ihere'cxisted no such equipoise ; the Peerage having 
usurped an influerJ&e whereby it was enabled to plunder the 
people, dictate to the, Crown, and carry its^own measures 
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througlf the House of C|ramoli8. Within the walU of that 
House, less than two hufjdred Peers, or persons immediately 
cotinected with them, returned a clear majority. Tiie former 
commanded ; the latter obeyed. The measures of the Commons 
were the acts of the people, just as much as a Bishop made 
by a ccngi d* 6lire, is really the selection of his cathedrals 
Dean and Chapter. The whole scheme i)f ruling these nations, 
was a lone: political farce which mi/ht have been entitled 
‘ The way to govern, or Forms of Fieedom the Right Road to 
Slavery.’ Ostensibly John Bull was masUr in hw own house; 
but in reality an odious beldame called Oligaichy, milked his 
cowij^, stole his corn, pilfered hi‘^* goods, spent- hi:^ money, 
whipped his little boys, and cudgelled the old man himself into 
the bargain. \ • 

That this piclure is not overdrawn, will be most evident to 
those who have most iii\e>tigate(l the histoiy of these times. 
In the Declaiation of ])resented to the Pnnee of 

Orange by the Marquess of Ilulilax f»oai the VVooUack, it 
was asserted, that the jiower of njspcnsiug uiih laws hy rigid 
authoiity H imd been assumed ejtc/ri^^cJ of late, was 
illegal ; the important hmitaf»ioits in Itahc> being an Amondment 
to the original, added by the IfOiiK, to sojun down the general 
denunciation of what they weie in leohty unwilling to rondeinn. 
A clause was therefore introduced into the Bill of Riglits, ‘ fhat 
no dispensation by nou oo.\iiutlc to any statute* slionld be 
allowed, excejit in such cases, as should be specially provided 
for, by an Act to be passed fluring the Session.’ Tins Act, 
however, never appeare<l, although in the next Pailiamcnt 
the Judges received orders from the Upper House to prepaie it. 
Nothing seems to liAve been done, notwithstanding so much was 
felt by their Lordships. They made indeed an attempt to get 
ecclesiastical persona absolved from taking the* oaths of aile-' 
giance to Williani and Mary, unless called upon to do it by the 
Privy Council ; so vehement were the ypavmnga of thje nobles 
and church for the gbod old Older of tlmigs. And when the 
absurd exception was overruled in the Conimoiis, tlie clorgy still 
contrived to obtain, through their Right Honourable patrons, 
six months more time than was allowed to the lay holders of 
offices, to enlarge their s|>iriliial swallow, — square their con- 
sciences to the experiment, — and w’cighvthc ‘solid pudding’ of 
convenilnt loyalty, against the ' empty ])raise’ of a few hundred 
hungry non-jurors.^ Next to the* Church, in the afteetion^ t>f 
the Aristocracy, stood close (Tirporations ; imd a Bill fur re- 
forming them, so far as circumstances *\voulcl then allow, 
by a revival the more liberal Charters, which had been 
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Itcaadaloui^lv surrender^ to ChurlesVid James/ wns savotbered 
by the Lords, amidst ibeir usual professions of superior 
respect for liberty, property, and precedent. Even with all 
their regard for the royal prerogative, some^peeis had no 
scruple to take advantage of the dr facto sovereign's uii- 
popularily in December lO’yi, to proj)abe a Committee of 
both Houses to advise ihe King on the stale of the nation, and 
ultimately usurp the functions of the executive by growing into 
a separate Council of Stale, in which the grandees trusted they 
would prove all-powerful. The endeavours, also, of the Lords 
to re-shackle the press, on the expiration of the Licensing Act, 
are well JjLiiown ; and that tjieir efforts were fruitless, thr^iigh 
a 'Combination of Whigs Toiies and Jnc4>bites in the Lower 
House, arose from the strong sense each ])ai t vbegaii to enter- 
tain of the importance of popular support out ofldoors. Through 
the opeiation of similar motives, tfmt House entei’ed far more 
completely than the Upper, into the Spirit of an article in the 
Act of Settlement, winch excluded civil and military otiicem 
from Parliamciit ; yet tlieyjiiet with immense difficulty on this 

E oint, through the corrii|K piinnples inherent in the other 
ranch of tlio Legislature. JXor djd they at last succeed in 
their object ; except (o a |fi*ov4si6n vacating the seat of any 
Member who accepls a place under the Crown, and another that 
no pel son holding an office created since the 25fh October 
170/), shall he eligible or re-eligible at all. In fact just enough 
was yielded, to delude the people, and conceal the Fabian tactics 
of the oligarchy under a sembiaiicc of com'ossion. It is notorious 
that placemen and pensioners have always swarmeil upon the 
benches of the Commons, while the Acts of llie ()lh Anne and 
1st George 1, have been like the green wdtbes and the new 
Topes on the limbs of Samson. Mr. Sandys in 17IJ0, again in 
17«‘14, arid once more in 1740, earned a stringent measure by 
small majontics thiongh the t'oiamons ; ‘which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole as constantly crushed in the House of l-iOrds. George the 
II. used to st\h it ‘ jip villainous Ihll tliv, epitliet from such a 
quarter being demonstrative of Us true chaincter, as well as of 
the motives of those who thus succeeded in destroying it.* The 
Bill brought iii by Mr. Wortley in 1710 for voting by Ballot, 
after pitssing the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords as 
dangerous to the Constitution. Tb6 cases of the Aylesbury 
election, of Floyd and Blount at an earlier period (abouf 1021), 
as well as of many later convibtions and piiiiislimeuts awarded 
by the Pei rs, <;ven down to so recent a date as the reign of 
George II, presentTmeh strange scenes lof fines, pillories, and 
impmontaeMU, that Hallam himself observesi — 
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' If th# to fth\ v^on tvccedentf or upon what overrides 

precedent itself^ the absoluti; failure of jurisdiction in the ordinary 
courts, there seems nothing (decency and discretion excepted) to pre- 
vent their repeating the sentences of James the P’irst’s reign, whipping, 
branding, and hard labour for life. Nay they might order the usher 
of the black rod to take a man from their bar, and hung him up in the 
lobby. Such things would not be done, and being done, would not be 
endured ; but it is much, that any sworn ministers of the law should 
by even indefinite language have countenanced the legal possibility of 
such tyrannous power in England.* 

He adds afterwards in the same page ; — 

' Public opinion, it is true, in this country, imposes a considerable 
rest.aint; yet this check is somewhat less powerful in that*branrh of 
the Legislature (tiie fldiisc of Lords) which has gone the farthest in 
chastising breaches of privilege .’— Hist \oL iii.p SSL 

It was fihowm m a former fiiimber this Review, under the 
head of Aristocratic Taxi#tion, how all ranks below those styling 
themselves par excellence * the Upper Classes,' have been made 
to pay for the ' Corinthian Order.’ It was demonstrated by an 
appeal to Parliamentary Uetuins,\i.lial while every valuable 
article consumed by the /ich and noble paid a low tax, 
ordinary articles consumeW hy^the IMiddle Classes paid a 
high tax, and the lowly comnfoditics ns(^l by the poor a most 
extravagant one* Tobacco, sugar, soap, glass, timber, wine, * 
spirits, tea, the house and window duties, the Post-office, taxes 
on knowledge, and nionopoiieb of every sort, were invtrftigated 
and found to bear ample lestimony to the correctness of this 
statemeftU The thoughts <ind letters of Iflessis. Tomkins 
Jenkins, and Winterbottom, with the aid of fashionable novels, 
have removed the veil from the mischiefs inflicted by an ex- 
clusive caste upon the habits and morals of society. It would 
be easy to compile another volume of examples and illustiatious, 
from the Paslon Collection and Horace Walpole’g multifarious 
correspondence. 

There is yet one |vmt of view too gei^rally overlooked with 
regard to the artstocracy i and that relates to the malignant 
iiiflu^ce it has exercised upon our Foreign Policy. It is 
unnecessary to look back further than the Revolution. The 
House of Lords, as has been seen, reluctantly abetted that 
event, and acted throughout upon motives of self-preservation 
and stilftinterest. Pride, prejudice, at\d an appetite for plunder, 
induced many of its members, bcith Whigs and Tories, to keep 
up a clandestine intercourse •with the exiles of St. Germain’s. 
MonmdUfth, Montague, Marlborough, Carmarthen, and Sundef- 
landi with from twenty-five to thirty other Lords, are criminated 
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more or less by the Maophersou and palrymple papers. These 
traitors conceived themselves above drdinaiy rules of right and 
wrong; and frequently-acted as spies on behalf of the enemy. 
Their high station placed them on advaniage6tis ground for 
such deeds. Louis and James Were always impressing upon 
their minds, that the privileges of an hereditary aristocracy 
must ever be identified with the indefeasible rights of the 
Stuarts. A large pi^portion therefore of the nobility and 
its letainers, formed a corps of hostile observation in the heart 
of the kingdom ; the more dangerous, because both secret and 
powerful, and in direct league with foreign foes.^ Thus Marl- 
borough communicated to the French ministry at Versailles the 
secret oP an expedition against Brest, which failed in ccRTse- 
quence with the loss of the cqmmander* and ^ eight hundred 
men. William himself knew more than hef felt it safe or 
prudent to reveal, with ^regard to several or the ]>erfidious 
apostates by whom he was surrouncled, and whom he dared 
not dismiss from his cMiiploy, since in that case he would have 
had to encounter their overpowering opposition in both Houses. 
It may be with truth aflijftied, that could the Revolution of 
*10*88 have dune as much in modifying the aristocracy as it did 
in setting aMcle a dynasty, we might at this moment have 
been in as prosperous* ciicumsfahces as the United Slates of 
-America, without the curse of colonies, the incubus of 
a national debt, or the dead weight of an army. Em- 
barrassments at home, mainly originating from the hollow 
allegiance of the aristocratic bnvich of the Legislature, rendered 
welcome vvliat \va«5 called the pcac« of Rysvvick, pregiHint as it 
was with the seeds of futuie wars, and ncuotiated in the most 
unconstitutional manner. Although William had no right to 
act as he did, he might have adduced as some palliation, the 
iucuuibiance of his being almost dependent upon haughty 
nobles, who>e greediness made them ready for any favours 
he might besfovv, 'while the elective affinities of their order with 
tbc cause of liis oppplhent were for evef prompting them to 
deceive and betray. 1'iie King seems to havo been prevented 
by his suspicitms, from trusting the fiarl of Shre\v|})ury 
with even the preliminaries of the negotiation. From this 
time, the oligaichy gaining so strong an ascendant, all 
foreign affairs were conducted upon piinciples of party, 
rather than upon any broad basis of patriotism or thetgen'eral 
welfare of Europe. In tlie w^r of the Succession, aOtf^r Marl- 
"bbrou^b’s earlier victories, Louis*XlV ofl'ered all the Spanish 
dOniinions in •Italy to the Archduke Charts, a barrier in 
the Netherlands to the States General, and a compensation 
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to the Puke ofi Savoy. * It was^then, 04* shortly afterwards, m 
the power of the allies to^have secured a perpetual disjunction 
of the Crowns of France and Spain, and obtained the objects of 
their confederacy. But Marlborongli loved both the emolu- 
ments and the glory of Ihe war. Godolpliiii at home deemed 
his place and preferment at ihe Treasury mere secure amidst 
the eclat attendant on each defeat of the Graud Monarque* 
Appealing therefore to the Peers who supported him, he threw 
their parliamentary influence into the scale of Prince Eugene and 
'the pensionary IIeiiisiu,s, and for many years Europe remained 
a-8cene of carnage, confusion, and distress, to gratify these selfish 
men. Let it be imagined for a moment that at the beginning 
of the last century timre ha,d been no second Chanfbei^, but 
that jn each of* the 1;hree kin^^doms an independent House of 
Commons, cJii^^en upon the plan of the linglish, Irish, and 
Scotch Reform* Bills, had ^represented the* middle classes of 
their respective nations is it credftale that they would have 
prosecuted a sanguinary and expensive war for six additional 
campaigns, wasting millions of money, shedding the blood of 
thousands, and desolating eiitirol^rovinces, for blyects alto- 
gether foreign. Up to a certain point, this mighty contest 
was waged upon legitimtAe gjjounds, and with an intelli- 
gible object ^11 view. Butf plain me«, unsophisticated by 
the artificial conventionali.sni.s of society, would then have 
exclaimed, ' Hero we must stop; sheath the sword ; thank ihe 
Almighty for our success ; wind up the national account ; and 
get clear of our incumfiran^res, as soon as possible, * by 
economy and retreuchiueut.* So have the descendants of those 
very middle classes acted on the other side the Atlantic ; or if there 
have been occasional symptoms of contrary inclinations, they 
have arisen in their Senate or second Chamber, whose members 
have now and then aped an aristocracy, in consequence of the 
coiliparatively protracted period for which they are elet^ted. It 
must never be forgotten, that peace is not a state favourable to 
the pretensions of tlje few^ as exerted ifgainst the rights of alf ; 
aneb^OT the simple reason, that when nothing is going on out of 
doors, people are very much in the humour for eBectiiig internaK 
reforms. War has tjierefore ever been congenial to all patricians 
and monopolists. And should it be conceived that the subse- 
quent tieaty of Utrecht tells against this declaration, it may be 
answened that the national interests were there again sacrificed, 
not for 4lie sake of the olive brapeh/hut for the fruits of power 
and j>lace, wiiiph one large* party expected would grow upon 
it for their pepuiiar benefit. The preliiliiuasiest far below those 
tendered at Gertruydenburgb, incurred the iodirect censure of 
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the House of Lords^ until e dqzen liew creation inclii^ed the 
balance, and ga^re the nation new ruldrs for an interval 
in the alightest degree delivering it iVom its master evil. 

The fact is, that where the people are permitted fei^ to 
govern themselves, partial objects have less chance oflbeing 
attended to, than great general principles. Passing over for 
Uie sake of brevity the peace of Aix la Cbapelle and that of Paris, 
in which, as usual, our commercial were sacrificed to our colonial 
interestsi the latter being valuable lo the nobles and the 
farmer to the nation, — what was it, let it be inquired, which 
plunged us into the great continental Maelstrom of 1793? Wil*- 
iiam Pitt the second, it has been said, would have been essentially 
a pacific miiiister, had he been left to select his own coutse, 
uninfluenced by contrary circumstances. Whence then his 
conduct as to this war? It is notorious, that had two ways 
open before him ; on the one hand, to have gradually worked out 
the liberal conceptions of liis youth ; oi; on the other, to aposta<- 
tize from them, and thtow himself into the arms of the aristo- 
cracy. This aristocracy liad begun to perceive that upon no 
other plan than opposing Fj^ich opinions, both at home and 
abroad, could they hope to preserve their immunities entire. 
The son of Lord ('hatham therefore feast in his lot with thcmi 
and took part agaiiisti the peop^. His excuse was, that 
the ghost of the Revolution then raging in France scared him 
with visions of confusion and massacre. Now he perfectly 
kpew, that the middle and respectable classes, forming the actual 
mass of his countrymen, had a dpteiAation equal to his own of 
everything really connected with pijjage or disorder. They had 
in the aggregate far more to lose by tumult and confiscation, 
than the proud nobles or their retainers. The true motive of 
Mr. Pitt’s final and fatal resolve was, that in weighing popular 
rights against aristocratic usurpations, his order, his caste, and 
himself, an ecclesiastical hierarchy, sinecure.s, pensions, an 
overgrown Civil list, all pressed down the scale ; Parliamentary 
Reform, sound and cheap government, an lyitinction of abuses, 
general education and difl'usion of knowledge, •all kicked the 
neam. Therefore he was for war with France. Norjet it be 
forgotten, that if England had been without nobles and an 
Established Church, 500,000,000/. of the present debt would 
have never existed, and one half *the lives of her children who 
fell in the struggle, might literally have been saved. Sheevould 
never have dreamed, iind^r si^cii circumstances, of bringing 
into action any other than her naval force. Her enormous toliv 
in subsidizing pamper princes, was the impure and fatuous- result 
of hereditary wisdom and selfishness. A thousand-fold too 
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much Ims beeu^paid for the whittle, evefi on the supposition that 
the Peerage were a harmless plaything. The parliamentary 
Sessions of 1792 develo|>ed many wonderful and interesting 
phenomena, A neighbouring nation had emancipated itself from 
a thraldom, which Pritaiii had for generations past been 
throwing in its teeth, and accusing it of wishing to impose upon 
herself. All the world wondered at the spectacle. The oppressed 
hoped, the oppressor feared. Nobles thought of force, priests of 
fraud, kings of nothing but safety. Philanthropists were over* 
joyed, — perhaps too soon. Patriots responded to every pul- 
sation of the public mind in France. It was time, tliey said, 
that something should be done here, Demands by no means 
unreasdnable* or dt^];espectful, grew loud for politicaf Reform. 
Pitt and his Pe^s, dreading tli^; effect of these appeals, procured 
from the King ja proclamation againsJL seditions wriiings ; and 
succeeded in raising the nioft excitecl inteiest in foreign affairs, 
that men might forget d(»rnestic improvement. ' Common Seiise, * 
which had established a republic in Aineiica, was followed by 
the * Rights of Man f botli of them splendid works for their time, 
and winch have now wrought iheif^ontents into the mind and 
constitution of society, ^lat in all parts of Europe men both 
in public and private give ^utteriyice to their principles, as the 
• Bourgeois Geutilhomme* ‘*di(f to prose, without being conscious 
of the fact. A legal process was instituted against the author ; 
the eloquence of l^skirie failed in obtaining his acquittal ; and as 
he did not appear, he was outlawed, liis enemies discovered 
that in his old age he gave into brandy-and-w^ater ; — as if no 
dignitary of the church had ever been found out^n as much. 
But whatever in his books was true, told mightily on immense 
maftses of men, as truth always will. Various democratic 
associations, from the London Corresponding Society to that of 
the Frieuds of the People, augmented the alarm of all the noble 
craftsmen of Ephesus. * lIostilitieK* against the enemies of God 
and man,' filled every mouth and e\ eiy mind. His Majesty sum- 
moned Parliament U^ether much earlier ^thati usual ; and called 
out a cousideraUle part of the miliua, as if' the greatest dangers 
threatened* the realm* The press, the pulpit, and high over 
all, the House of Lords, resounded with denunciations against 
Republicans and Levellerb. Religion as usual was much upon 
the lips, of some of the most profligate wreiches upon earth ; 
but thfi object neaiest and dearest v^as to defend the image of 
the great goddess Diana which Sell down out of Heaven from 
Jupiter, — the Peerage. 

Not to protract these remarks, it may*be simply askSd, 
whether the entire diplomacy of this country has not received 
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its life and shape and language drom the aristocratic features of 
oar constitution. We boast exceedingly of our freedom^ before 
other nations ; yet those nations have learned to suspect us at 
every turn ; and why, but because our foreign relations, diie|ated 
and moulded as they have been by a selfish oligarchy;^ave 
always been found at direct variance with our professions of 
liberty and lib*erality ? Liberty has never been sacrificed in any 
country, without an English aristocrat fismUng, as tlie French 
phrase it, at the ceremony. Thus it has ever been, and must 
be, until common sense shall have driven high birth -from its 
prescriptive position at the, head of afiinrs. Hitherto this has 
been the j^rimary recommendation of our diplomatists; and the 
consequence is, that the laurels of inihtacy. achievement have 
proved barren of evepythiut» but# leaves. Theyrophies of the 
field have withered in^ the artificial air |f courts and 
cabinets, where nobles without kTiowletlge, or their relations 
without brains, have barteied away the* best interests of Great 
Britain and even Europe itself, for a smiic, a bow, or a smifl^box. 
Let but American diplomacy^e set by the .^ide of our own, and 
its superior efficiency, to say notliiiig of its cheapness, becomes 
apparent in a moment. Would the»foimer have permitted such 
results, as those of the continstnta^ congresses, to have sprung 
from the triumphs of Salamanca, V'lttoria, and Wateiioof 
Would it have subjected and re-subjected Spain to the vile 
yoke of Ferdinand and tlie inquisition ! Would it have 
transfeired Genoa to Saidinia, Norway to Sweden, or Belgium 
to Holland; a«. l hough lepublicsf and kingdoms were so many 
conquered estates, or putnciair patrimonies i * Would it have 
insulted France, chained Germany, planted the Austrian 
vulture ill the vitals of Italy, mismanaged Fortugal, winked at 
the partition of Poland, and strengthened the autocratic 
monarchies? Would it have secured nothing,— positively 
nothing, — for the country it represented; except a few more 
expensive colonies, to expand the already enormous field of 
patronage ior lordb anfUracliesio pasture in 4 The Holy Alliance, 
as is well understood, involved the elements of political 
monopoly and despotism. Hence was it dear to the House of 
Peers;— us precious in its sight as the tiansactions at Aix la 
Chapelle, Troppuu, Laybacb, of Veiona ; as the cause of Miguel 
at Lisbon, of Caiios in Spain, the royal Dutchman at Antwerp, 
or the sovereigns and abettors of tyranny assembled at Kaftscfa. 

' But how io deal with the difficulty, is the important 
qujisiiOn. Associations of centuries backward, tbe hoping 
against hope for*befter things from the Peerage still cherished 
lhatsy excellent men, the fears of timid half-enlightened 
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politicians^ the Shuffling of innuiierahle vvaiters upon providence, 
and an apprehension that our social system could nr>t subtain 
the shocK of jny hasty courses with the second Chamber, all 
combine to postpone as long as possible whut must after all be 
some time or other performed. Various plans bave’^ been pro- 
posed ; such as a free conference boiween the two Houses when- 
ever the Lords differ from the Commons ; at which conference, 
the members of both Houses are to resolve tlieiiiselves into one^ 
and vote together. Theie seems in this plan something to 
recommend it as an initiatory link in a series of measures, 
whereby a colossal evil may be gradually abated. Yet it may 
be matter for consideration, wliethc^*the strugule to ol^tain this 
commencement of aa aristocratic reform would not be just as 
great, as that «vhich might affoid the nation, after a single 
effort, the entircjty of what is^ required. The arguments against 
a bit by bit improvement, were conclusive in the instance of the 
Reform Bill, because theP public mind was fully pre|)ared for the 
reception of the measure. This is not the case, as it appears to 
many, with regard to the Peerage, qt present ; and it is argued, 
that more are (or gradual, than fo^ comprehensive alteration. 
At all events,every one who/Jieds light on a subject so important, 
renders seivice in his day ahcLgeiveration. That the Lojds will 
stoutly resist even the sligTitcst ameiroration, can be a fact 
concealed from no one. Yet it is equally certain that the 
ultimate crisib can be at no great distonce. The Peers by their 
very obstinacy and incorrigibility, smooth the road for it beyond 
all reasonable expectation. 'Phere are violent spirits among 
thorn, who in every oration they deliver, are so doing the work 
of the liberal partVi that a large proportion of their bigotry and 
fanaticism is for the moment decidedly beneficial. They have 
indeed just sufficient glimmerings of understanding to perceive, 
that lilte the locusts * they must go forth all of them by bands 
and this they wdll. in future do under their ducal and legal 
leaders. The last contest therefore, i^hcn it comes, will be 
beyond a doubt tenific. • ^ 

But as extraoSmary occasions require extraordinary measures, 
can we do better than our torefathers did soon after the Revolu- 
tion? William III, through the Irish confiscations from his 
Jacobite opponents, had acquired about a million of acres in 
the sister island ; of which Parliament had intended that 
Iwo-thffds should be sold and the pro<;ceds applied to the public 
service. A royal promise was given, in answer to an Address 
in 1690, that no grant shoulU be made out of them till the 
matter had been fully consideied in the AeiA session. To 
the unpalliated disgrace "of the King, he broke his word, and 
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aquandTered c»vay the whole these forfeitdres airfbng his 
personal favourites the Bentincks, and Ginkels, not forgetting a 
certain lady, the counte&s of Orkney. An acl^ of reauhiption 
was proposed and carried through the Lower House^ The 
Lords accordino to custom espoused warmly the cause of cor* 
ruption ; but with discretion and cunning, like those recently 
displayed witli regard to the Corporation Bill, admitted certain 
abstract pnnciples, and then frittered away the results by 
various amendments in committee. The Commons at once 
attached their former resolutions to a Money-bill ; tliey had 
done seven years before, for another purpose in 1 092. The Peers 
had no ojher course to purie^ue than to growl, submit, and give 
way. The Peers’ amendments were withdrawn at the loyal request ; 
and such royal requests must come into vogue sixain, unless the 
alternative of popular convulsion be prefeired. fLet Bills be sent 
up from the Commons, lio soon as the pressure from without 
shall have compelled them also to open their eyes, for unseating 
the thirty prelates, and suspending the definitive veto of the 
Peers ; —tacking them both to the Supplies, lias any better 
plan been proposed ? Let tme jieoplo of England look at this at 
their next general election. Are we^to go on from session to 
session, and from Parliament t# Pq|*lKiment, one Chamber playing 
the trick of Penelope Gy day, and the other her opposite trick 
by night ? And is the machinery of legislation to be thus worn 
or pulled to pieces, in the processes of rntiinglemeut and disen- 
tanglement ; one set of wheels or fingeii^ working one w^ay, 
and a second auothei ^ Either Something of this kind must be 
done, or a swaim of new coronets manufactured for this purpose 
now, and the same quantity a few years hence for some other 
purpose; until these gewgaws of society shall get as cheap as 
Birmmghum waie. We may then look forward possibly to an 
elective senate, or some other process which shall effectually 
remove the causes of complaint. 

Let no man be deterred from doing liis duty, by the cry of 
innovation. No senaUinal body has undesgone greater or more 
frequent modifications than the House of Lbids. To usher 
in the glories of the Refonnaiion, about thirty-six spiritual 
Peerages were at once extinguished ; an enormous extent of 
change, when viewed lu relation with the circumstances under 
which it occurred, and the proportion which the number of 
mitred abbots bore to tfaejr lay associates. Towards lift close 
of that century, the writ of summons, by a construction of law, 
was held to convey an inheritable 'earldom or barony; while in 
earlier ages, it lflEid*onIy given a right of sitting in the Parliament 
which it was issued. Under Charles I, as all know, the 
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custcy;Qef bolding proxies was iiircumscVibed, the bishops were 
driven from their bench^ and the house in which they sat was 
abolished. After the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, it 
was proposed and carried ainonp; the Peers, that their numbers 
should thenceforward be limited^ and the Crown deprived of its 
most important prerogative relating to their creation. The acts 
of union with Scotland and Ireland added new vafteties to their 
constitution. Forty-fouj; elective temporal Lords, and thirty 
ecclesiastical ones, some chosen for life, some for a Parliament, 
some for a single session, as iii the instance of Irish prelates, 
form strange anomalies in a Chamber of Legislation whose 
grand characteristics are to be hereditary right and irresponsible 
power. Surely tlje^ argument against * any further* organic 
changes,’ lateljf urged by Sii; Robert Peel, must fall to the 
ground^ amidst such a compound of heterogeneous contrarieties. 


Art. IV. — The Fudges in England. By Thomas Brown the Youuger.— » 
Iiongnian & C‘o. L()C’|on. 1835. 

“pRIEST-CRAIT and s^^nt-craft, it is worthy of remark, 
have not ahvaj s been ’in that close alliance in which they 
are seen at the present day. a man ne^d not be grey-headed 
to remember a time, when the intriguer of Portnian- Square, 
and the bigot of Exctcr-Hall, were distinct personages. Irts 
in truth only of late years, that the genius of Orangeism has 
enlarged its phylacteries so innnoderately, turned tract-monger 
and missionary, and covered the seas with floating-chapels. 
Recent is the coil and uproar about the souls of Papists ; and. 
the going forth of the Cookes and Cumiinghanis, n ith the whole 
expedition of strolling Clmrch-of-Englandisni, is within the 
memory of living men. The late * Archbishop Magee — of 
antithetical celebrity — may perhaps be said to have been the 
father of the present system. If he did not beget the hybrid 
between fanaticism ^nd faction, he baptized and confirmed it. 
Before his day, flie Irish Catholic was left-— as far as the eccle- 
siastic was concerned— to settle his account with * Heaven’s 
chancery ’ after his owm fashion. Satisfied with his monopoly 
of things secular, the Orangeman bestow ed upon things spiritud 
a very inconsiderable portion of his attention. The Beresfords 
and Jotelyns had not purchased thg|r pocket- bibles; the 
froys w'ere mere tory lawyers ; |the Shaws were speculating 
corporators ; and it is probable that there was not in the whole 
Protestant establishment a curate, or in the Whole Protestant 
aristocracy a lord or a lady, who could fix the date of the 
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MiUenniumi determine the longitude and latitude of 1^1% New 
Jerusalem, or show the identity of Mr. O’ConneH’b power with 
the dominion of the beast in the Apocalypse. It u as a peaceful 
aera of unadulterated jobbing. Orangeistn stood upon a single 
and simple ground. The churchman did not affect the Christian. 
Nay, if anybody was then a saint, he met with all discourage- 
ment, and the countenance of prelacy shone not upon him. 
‘ So, Billy, you have got the grace J’ — roared a jocular and 
dissipated dignitary of the house of Waterford, at his own 
table, to a reverend kinsman, now a star of the first magnitiide 
in the religious firmament, who was then just peering with his 
first tremulous lustre abQ\e the hori/oii. VVhen the Bible 
Societies were first instituted, they had ijo.foes so loud, vehe- 
hient, and bitter as the clergy# Not with mfH*c rancour have 
they raised in the latter days the whoop of ‘ miftilation’ against 
the Government, than Uiey screamed some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, against the rising sect of the JSvangehcals, who never 
dreamed of curtailing a chapter or a \ei»»e from the holy 
volume. The ribald tongues of a Imndred pulpits wagged 
against the ‘ new light’ hundred pamphlets they 

ridiculed and denounced it ; curator got li\ing^. rectors became 
pluralists, and pluralists rose to Idshoprics, bj the zeal with 
which they o|)]}osed *tlic biblicals/ as the perfonnCrs at the 
Rotunda were then nicknamed those who now^ play ‘ priino 
bJffo’ in the same companj. \s tlie P»pi‘-t is now% so was 
then the Evangelical and the Methodist. Tli(*y met with little 
mercy in anj of the High-Churdi circles. IVoin tliesliovehbats, 
they got no quarter, ilad auy vagrant divine like Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, fallen in the ejele of his pious perigrinations into the 
clutches of a clerical magistrate, oven in the regions of Armagh 
or Derry, a special intei position could alom hii\c delivered him 
from the' stocks and the beadle. 

Thus slight was the disposition of the Orange clergy, little 
more than a dozen jears back, to a IcMgue with saints or 
fanatics. The rector,, drank his Port, fsnd the dignitary his 
Burgundy; and you could not have in(»rc amib\<‘d cither, than 
by a reference to St. Paul, or the remotest allusion to St. Peter. 
It was a personal afiront to a IPisliop to produce a bible. 
The party was sufl&cicntlj strong in its political resourcctS ; 
motive for hypocrisy there was none ; and nobody encumbers 
bimself with a masquerade' dress, until it becomes inconvenient 
to appear in his own character. What, then, were the changes 
in times and circumstances which induced the clergy to put on 
tfie garb of sanctHy over their canonicals, and led to a treaty 
between the Church and the Conventicle > The event is not 
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difficult ito account for. The rapid progress of the Catholic 
question from the time that the Association began its bold and 
magnificent career, placed the Orange party in a new position. 
Accustomed to Vssail,. the chiefs or Ascendancy now became 
the assailed ; and they soon discovered that to keep the field 
it was necessary to make new alliances. The benefits of cor- 
ruption were partaken of by too few, to make it a sufficiently 
active principle of combij|ation for the body. A reinforcement 
was indispensable ; and what could serve their purpose better 
than the self-same spirit *of fanaticism, which in calmer days 
had been the butt of their pleasantries, and occasionally a mark 
for keener arrows ? They turned accordingly a repentapt and 
desiring eye upon the Bethesda an^ Ebenezer Chapels, and 
conceived the de{pgn*ol^ a joint-^ock company of corruptionists 
and canters, the basis of the partnership being the common 
hostility of both* to their fcllbw-countrymen of the Catholic 
persuasion. Thcie were difficulties, it is true, in the waj of 
the proposed union ; but there were facilities also. Among 
other things it is to be observed, that there was an old family 
connection between the parties. Thc>re was that tie of con- 
sanguinity which exists between the rogueries and the follies,—* 
the vices and the iinbecilitfes. 'J’l'eir advances were there- 
fore as the rush of brothers tfi reconcilement; the past was 
steeped inLethe ; andfaction andfanaticism — kindred mischiefs — 
leaped into each other^'s arms. * 

A new state of things grew out of this confederacy. The 
Orangeman was now a saint; th^ clergyman was now an evan- 
gelical ; and the war against the Catholic assumed the double 
aspect of a political and religious persecution. Immense were 
the exertions of (he allied powers, to perpetuate his servitude in 
this life and effect his salvation in the next. The same party 
laboured indefatigably to keep him a slave, and make him a 
protestant. The churches rang with alternate invectives against 
Emancipation and the Seven Sacraments. The saints of the 
'Rotunda wore the colours of the lod^s^ and the bretiiren of 
the lodges adopted tb% cant of the Rotunda. The biblicals 
identifiS tl^emselves with the churchmen ; and the churchmen 
r^eturned the compliment by embracing all the extravagancies of 
the bibUcals. Thed were broached a thousand new projects of ' 
discord*, and devices of hypocrisy. Folly in the embraces of vice 
proved a Jruitfol motlier ; and speedily brought forth the New 
Reformation Society, the Kildare-Place^Institution, and all the 
vagatjes of the Home Mission. .Tbdn went forth the whole army 
of mountdnmks and mischief-iDtikers, with aiQLthe equipage of* 
sectfuriim iirarfore, deceiving the simple, dijstiirhing the quiet, 
voa* ^xxi Vi— lEevkw, o 
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insulting the Papist/ and making the namrj of P<fOtestant 
alternately ridiculous and odious* Then did the pious 
Peeress nominate her ‘ moral agent / 'then did holiness divide 
with hyson the attractions of the tea -table'; then did the 
prayer-meeting grow into fashion, and the sale of polyglotts 
become a distinct commercial speculation. Then did the 
clergyman ifppear in the Sunday-school, and the visage of the 
Tory lawyer show itself where the missionaries were gathei*ed 
togi'thcr. A new race of parsons Sprang up, half political 
leaders, half fanatical fire-brands, — halt demagogues, half divines, 
— half biblicals, half bravos, — now declaiming in the pulpit, 
now vociferant in the tavern, — eloquent to day at Merchants 
Hall, rhetorical toinorrow\t the Magdalen, — now making ^ the 
house of prayer a den of thieve^' nowturtnng-the den of thieves 
into the house of prayer, — spouting faction in tlie churches, 
pouring forth hymns ai^ homilks in the cldlis and lodges,*— 
alternately at their devotions and theif ^diablcries,’ — celebrating 
'the feast of fools ^ at the Hotunda, or commemorating the 
anniversaries of party at the Mansion-House. 

Who has not heard of tjic Uolunda, and its political and pious 
revelries ! Wlio has heard of Dublin, apd has not also heard of 
this temple of enthusiasm, — the Assort of fair ladies and foolish 
lords, where they lap in, at no sslight cxpeiibc of money, their 
annii4 stock of sanelilied phraseoiogy and uncharitable senti* 
ment; — the bigot^s ba/aar, and booth of the sacred charlatan ; — 
the 'Vanity-Fair’ ofProteBiantism;— the exhibition-room of the 
holy PuUchinellos ? Multitudinous are its gambols in the month 
of April, when sanctity opens licrAlmack’s, the serious countess 
leads off the spiritual ball with the man of missions, and there 
is a general gailopade of the godly* Unless you have the sides of 
, Democritus, go not up to the vernal gathering of the faithful* 
What is the Grimaldi of the pantomime, to him of the platform ? 
Though tlie coat be sable instead of motley, the extravaganza is 
only the more extravagant. The opening of the Rotunda is the 
closings of all the m;jior theatres* Astley retires, with all bis 
feats and clowneries ? What a jump v(tis t^at, over fact and 
probability ! Munchausen never took such ^ a iSight in his best 
days. One bounds over common-sense 5 another vaults over 
alt the laws of logic ; a third tumbles over the Old and New 
Testament, plays at leap-frog \vith the prophets, and knocks 
about the apostles like nine-pins. One takes his fling at 
Juggernaut ; another at Confucius ; a third at Mohammed ; 
all agree in belabouring tlieH^ope, and such mmiment do they 
«tbi^ke with His^Holiness, kicking the triple crown from one to 
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the Otb^f like afoot^ball, that itSs pity they have not a Pontiff 

, a- piece to worry and dilacerate. — 

* On the^slain corpse contending bigots fall ^ 

Alas I whafs one poor pope tamong them nil 

When the alliance was ^first formed between Or^ingelsm and 
sanctity 9 the purpose of the confederacy was to oppose Catholic 
Emancipation. That cause, however, prevailed in the teeth of 
clubs and conventicles ; but the demund for their exertions was 
so far from ceasing upon the happening of that event, that it 
became more urgent a hundred times, having for its new object 
the defence of ecclesiastical abuses, spvd the general prQtection 
of every public nuisaui^c against the new and formidable power 
which then begatf to direct its ciTorts, in England as well as in 
Ireland, to the reform of the national institutions. Thou was 
the commencement of a new aera; •the system of Orange 
propagandisin had its beginning ; the Rotunda coireeived, and 
brought fortli Exeter- Hall ; the mibchief, from being provincial, 
became imperial ; took a wider range ; entertained v^aster 
projects ; enjoyed loftier patronage ; rose, in short, from the 
'petites diabfenis" of Dublin^ J.o the ' grandes dinbleries* of the 
Kenyons and Cumberlaiids in London. 

In a^casc where absurdity ^aud wickedness are mingled in 
nearly equal proportions, the satirist has his choice between 
ridicule and invective, and he will a<lopt the one weapon or the 
other, according as he happeiib to be more struck by the violation 
of reason, or the outrage upon m<irality» Mr. Moore has been 
more affected by the former than the latter ; and accordingly 
it is in the laughing vein that tl)c Exeter Hall proceedings are 
attacked in tne amusing volume which has suggested the 
preceding remarks. For the majority of those who say * amen' 
to the prayers of Dr. Holloway, and cry ^ bravo* at the close 
of Mr. O’Sullivan’s perioas, this light discipline is unquestionably 
the most appropriate. Solomon recommends no harsher 
instrqment of correction for fools, than*Jhe rod of schools' 
and nurseries ; and where the fools arc for the most part of the 
feminine gender, even the mildest chastisement ought to be ‘ 
playfully administered. Women are privileged to be absurd; 
and women— sweet enthusiasts— compose the main body of 
every modern crusado. Some are of opinion that this preddmi- 
nanee of Ihe sex at every convocation of the Orange domina- 
tions and virtues, is to be ascribed as much to fashion as to 
fanaticism ; Others account for k by* the natural tenderness and 
pity d( woman, which lead her by a strong and secret sympathy * 
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to make common cause with Weakness ; others^ are of %he same 
mind upon the subject as Mephistophiles, who obsen'es» — 

^ The women fancy, and the fact is ^ 

Coufirmed, or often so, in practice. 

That their admirers most are found 
Where your religious men abound. — 

Lov^e is almost the same emotidn : 

The devotee*— such is their notion— 

Thus for the sex feels true devotion. 

Courts amorous thoughts and mystic dreaming, 
lb led by priests, 'and follows women.*’ 

Mr. Moore seems to be of the same way of thinking; for our 
old acquaintance, Miss Slddy Fudge, who is here reproduced 
as the representative of piety in petlicoafs,* iso sadly distracted 
between earth and hca:\^en, and mixes the carnal with the spiritual 
in a very diverting manner. Hey anxiety is •of the tcndcrest 
kind about the * spiritual state * of a^entieman with whom she 
has recently become acquainted, and who, in addition to a soul 
to be saved, happens to have a person to be admired. She ex- 
claims with a holy warmths — 

^ Ileigho ! what a blessing should Mr. Megan 
Turn out, after all, a renew’d ” >oung man , 

And to me slkould falf thettask on earth 
To assist at tKc dear youth’s second birth.’ 

The idea of a marriage with this Mr. Magau then occurs to 
her; — 

' Not this world’s wedloojk— gross, gallant, 

]}ut pure,— as whe’n Amram married his aunt.* 

The difficulty arising from disparity of years is icfgeniously 
overcome by reference to the doctrine of regeneration. — 

' Our ages diflFer — but who would count 
Our natural sinful life’s amount. 

Or look in the Register's vulgar page 
For a regular twice>born Christian’s agCi 
Who, blesse^*privilege! only then 
Begins to live when he’s born agai&. « 

And counting in this way,— let me see,— 

I myself but five years old shall be ; 

And dear Magan, when th' event takes place. 

An actual new* born child of grace.’ 

Mr. Moore^ however, is equally ^ortive in his cas^ijg^tion of 
the male performers on*the Exeter-Hall boards. ’Selecting Mr. 
O’MulUgaii, as the type of tliq class to which he belpngs,— < - 
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the tratieUing; (^ents of *thc mercantile house of knave, 
fool, and company, — he thus introduces him to the reader. 

^ He conies from lilrin’s speechful shore. 

Like fervid kettle, bubbling o*er 
/ With hot effusions,— hot and weak 3 
Sound, Humbug, your hollowest drums, ^ 

He comes, of Erin’s martyrdoms 
To Britain’s weU-fed Church to speak. 

Prepare, ye wealthier Saints, your dinners. 

Spinsters, spread your tea and crumpets. 

And you, yc countless Tracts for Sinnerb> 

Blow all your little penny trumpets. 

He comes, the reverend man, to tell 
To al^whC ^till the Church’s part take. 

Tales of^arsonic woe, th&t well 
Mightdnake ev’n grigi Dissenter’s heart ache : — 

Of ten whole Bishops snatched aa^ay 
For ever from the Kgjit of day 3 
• Of rectors cruelly compelled 

From Bath and Cheltenham to haste home'. 

Because the tithes, by Pat withheld, 

Will not to Bath or Cheltenham come 3 
Nor will the docks cohsent tp pay 
Their pamons thus, to slay away , — • • , 

Though with such parson<r, one may doubt 
If ’tis n't money well laid out. 

Such arc the themes this man of pathos. 

Priest of prose, and Lord of bathos. 

Will preach and preach f’ye, till you’re dull again. 

Then hail him, Saints, with joint acclaim. 

Shout to the stars his tuneful name, 

AVhich Murtagh was, ere known to fame. 

But now is Mortimer O’Mulligan 

This is excellent m its vein. O’Mulligan represents 
a group of individuals, who are at least as immoral as they are 
absurd, ^nd who ara tljereforc as fit objects for the scourge of a 
Juvenal or a Dryden, as for the gay castigation of the author of 
Lailah Rookh. They deserve the barbed point of the arrow, 
and Mr. Moore only tickles them with the feather. 

To describe them justly, it should be first observed, that their 
bigotry is only affectation, and the balderdash of their speeches 
and sermons, only the vehicle in which they convey the 
maxidis of political corruption, and* the code of discord 
which they have substituted for the law of peace and charity. 
They are apostles of mischief^ and missionaries of a very* 
different dispensation from that which good men discover in the 
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Vew TeeUment. The]^ dis($(Mi^nate jll*M/il], 48 s^iduloiittl^ €*ver 
the flrdt founders of the religion which they ciUbonoiirt prapa^ 
gated loviug-kindncbs. '’i'licj attack the error, with^anguagc 
w^hich show s that they hate the person infinitely iiiolMlIthan the 
heresy; and it is clear that they would tread down opinion, if 
their power and their will were equal quantities. If the minds 
of men are at all discoverable from their words and their doings, 
the ihoiightb of these persons revert with many a sigh to the 
da} s of Laud and the sanguinary gloribs of the Star Chamber. 
They talk of the Catholic clergy in a tone pretty distinctly sig- 
nificative of a desire to dock their ears and slit their noses ; they 
address themselves to the Catholic prelates after a fashion 
which demonstrates their ‘.-vccrot longing to revive the tortures 
of Milbourn and Leighton in the persons ,of M‘Hale and 
Murray. The spirit that moves them seems fo have come up 
from Moloch; it belongs to the^days of the* League and the 
Sicilian Vespers. They' inbeiit the genius of those very ages, 
whose atrocities tliey' rake out of forgotten histories, to ckc out 
their tirades against the popery ot the present day. The 
clifferencc between the intolerance that hunted the Vaudcj^, and 
the intolerance that liunt*> the Irish, is the deference Imw^ecn 
the pov\er of the Duke of Savoy m‘ 1654, ami the Duke of Cum- 
berland ill I83G. The, pack of tliCtPortman Square kennel are the 
‘ bloody Piednioute>e’ of their generation, it is not half so 
plain that Dcn^ or any other Romish theologian teaches perse- 
cution as a (loctrims as tliat such divines as Air. Marcus Beres- 
ford and Mr. Rjder pursue it as a practice. The days of 
Castlere.igh are gone by ; the tViangles exist only in the <innals 
of Oriiiige itsiendancy; the fashion of party theatricals is 
changed, and hope there is none of reviving the hideous drama 
of the last rebellion but the heart that exulted in the populai 
suffering*' )f that an'a h..is not ceased to beat ; the aai/fitn of the 
Riding-House has survived its occupation ; and the land is still 
the prey of a relentless faction, composed of saints, aristocrats, 
and ciiurchineii, — a triple alliance against the rights of the people 
and the peace of th< coininimity. The* Onpigemen liavc as 
many modes of aniio}ing the empire as iEsop s fox had strata- 
gems. They are seen now us landed proprietors, exterminating 
their Catholic tenants for electioneering purposes ; now hs 
magistrates, refusing to take informations against some llutheran 
rioter, or ortiiodox assassin ; now in the capacity of clergymen, 

* Grunting like hogs till they have got their grains 

either militant, ijs in the time of Lord Stanley; or litigant, 
as at present wlien they have fallen upon the evil days of irord 
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Mulgra^e, who ^^nies tlifim fifeBjof boldiers^ and refciB them to 
the files of the Exchecjner. Wow you see them as sheriffs, 
packing juries from the lodges ; now as jurors, convicting 
against evidence ; now as judges, charging against law, and 
adjusting their sentence to gratify the spleen of party. It is 
oTie and the same interest that peoples Carlow with midnight 
insurgents, strews the plain of Gurtroe with victims, and 
crowds the assembly-rooms, on both sides of the Channel, 
with fashionable eutnushists and blooming bigots. The same 
mind actuates the whole body, whether homicidal in the 
rioter of ipinniskiUen, predatory in tbc alderman of Cashel, or 
vagabond and vociferant in the person of Mr. O’Sullivan. The 
system wears as many colours as div<tffsified Joseph's coat,— the 
churchman's s^blc^-^he soldier’s scarlet — the corporator’s 
orange — the pdlice-inan’s gre^n — the, grand-master’s purple. 
To understand the sanctity of»ihe present day, — to estimate the 
Protestantism of Kxeler-Hall correct^', — you must investigate 
its* friendships and alliafiees ; 5 ou must observe the interests 
which "it Cspoitfees, note the places where it abounds, remark 
the causes which it abets, and the deeds which it sanctions. If 
you see it only discussing apocalyptic mysteries in a peeress’s 
drawing-room, or composing twaddling paragraphs upon the 
growth of Popery in the Mtec^*d,^you nu^ be deceived into the 
notion that it is merely a Iiaruiiess fanaticism. Rut 

' The soirees (»f Powcrhcourt so justly renow n’d 

For the zeal with which doctrine and negus go round j 
The Theology routs which the pious Lord iiodcii. 

That pink of ('hristiauity, first set the mode in/— 

are only the recreations of the faction ; ami there may l)e said 
of them wliat the Homan bulirist says of the diversions of the 
tyrant, — 

* Utinam his poliiis nugis totu ilia dedisset 
Teinpora sa^vitia:'. 

If our saints would limit ihemselves to Cidvinistic controversies 
and researches sifter iost tribes, they would be pardonsiblc and 
insignificant ; but unfortunately nonsense is only half of their 
system,— the other moietj is mischief. 

The style of these ‘ reverend rigmaroles^ at the Exelci-Hall 
meetings, and their method of making converts by scolding and 
fliwghigdirt, is capitally described by Larry O’Branigan, (foster- 
brotber*and valet to Master Murtagii^, in his second letter to 
his wife Judy. — ^ % ♦ 

^ But, throth, I’ve no leisure just now, Judy d|iar. 

Fur anything, barriu our own doings here. 
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And the cursin'^ and damn|fn% aud*thundrin',^like madi 
We Papists^ God help us> irom Murthagh have had. 

He says we're all murtherers,— divM a bit less— 

And that even our priests, when wc go co aonfess. 

Give U5 lessons in inurlhring and wish us success !" 

This is not a more humourous than just account of the O’SullivAn 
way of recommending Protestantism. But Larry proceeds ; — 

» ' When axed how he dared^ by tongue or by pen. 

To belie in this way seven millions of men. 

Faith, he aa^d 'twas all towld him by owld Docthor Den ! 
^And who the divil’s./ie’? — was the question that flew 
From Christian to Christian, .but not a so^l knew. 

While on went Murthagh, in iligant style, 

Blasphaming us Catholics all the while,* 

As a pock ot desaivera, parjerers, villiuns, ^ 

All the whole set of the aforesaid millions,— 

Yourself, dear Judy* as well as the rest. 

And the innocent craythur that’s et your breast, , 

All rogues togethei in word and deed, 

Owld Den our instructhor, and sin oui creed !’ 

A very pleasant history might be made of the different methods 
of proaelytism that have been employed from time to time for 
the spreading of the Reformiition in Ireland. The narrative 
would afford matter foTr quite a new theory on the adaptation of 
means to ends. The system most in vogue at present seems to 
be that of scolding. The Socratic method of arguing has been 
laid aside ; and our dc\^out dialecticians have substituted for ii 
what may be called the methodof Xantippe. The Exeter-Hall 
syren is a shrew ; and by our old law is due to the ducking- 
stool. The Catholics, howxver, no more than Petruchio, are "to 
be driven from their positions by tongue-battery. They have 
heard — 

great ordnance in the field. 

Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang , 

And do you tell them of a yaisorCs tongue ?— 

Tush ! tush ! — flight boys with bugs.' , 

They have st<md the fire of tlie Church militant, and the pro- 
cesses of the Church litigant, and they will scarcely surrender 
their faith to the Church termagant. The Catholics look upon 
these biblicals of Billingsgate, (who, because the Apostles were 
fishermen, seem to think that the (lospel ought to be pleached 
in the language of fish-wives), pretty much as the gallant 
Montrose regaided the Scotch clergy of his day, who flocked 
aljout him after his sentence, to edify and insult him. ‘ They 
pronounced bis" damnation/ says Hume, ^ and assured him that 
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the judgment, wjiich he h*ad so apon to i^fFer, would prove but 
an easy prologue to that wliich he must undergo uereaftcr. 
They next offered to pray with him [exactly the proceedingb 
of Dr, JHoHowa^f and his reverend brethren, at the Dens meet- 
ings], but he was too well acquainted with those forms of im- 
precation which they called prayers, — Lord, vouchsafe yet to 
touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible*sinner ; this 
wicked, peijurcd, traitorous, and profane person, who refuses to 
hearken to the voice of tRy Church/* ^ Put the word ‘ Papist* 
for • sinner,* and for * hearken to the voice of thy Church* 
read ^pay her tithes,’ and you have here, almost to a letter, 
one of those * imprecations which they call prayers,* that 
usqally close Exeter-Hall divertisrfhents, and whiclf Larry 
O’Branigan eall^ ‘ fit finish to job so devout/ 

Mr. Moore gives in a note a couple of extracts from the 
Exeler-Hall speeches, admirably illustrative of the Xantippe 
style of reasoning now thj mode. The first is from a harangue 
of the Rev. Mi*. McGhee, ' moral agent * to the house of Wing- 
field. • 

' The deeds of darkness, which arc reduced to horrid practice over 
the drunken debauch of the midnight assassin, are debated in prin- 
ciple, in the bober morning religioub conferences of the priests/ 

The second specimen is from the lips* of the Rev. Robert 
Daly, 

' The character of the Irish people generally is that they arc given to 
lying and actb of theft/ 

• 

It is surprising that, by the use of language thus offensive and 
indecent, these brawlers have not long ago produced a universal 
conviction that they are actuated in their doings by some of the 
most vicious motivors that can influence human conduct. 
The vi/or is transparent. The garb of the enthusiast ill 
conceals the character of the inchndiary. Not all the nonsense 
of the tlieok/gian, can hide the knavery of the partisan. Their 
bigotry is evidently the bigotry of affeftation. Their fana- 
ticism is only a /iiasqucrade dress ; and it is a bad one, for it 
docs not disguise their faction. How extreme is the simplicity, 
that believes in the apostolic designs of men who speak with 
the tongues of bullies hud oyster-wenches, and embellish their 
sermons with the flowers of the shambles. It is surely zero 
on the siale of intellect, to entertain for a moment the idea 
that an eloquence which adorns itself wfth * assassjn, thief, and 
liar,* can seek the welfare, either temporal or eternal, of the 
persons to which it applies those ribald epithets;* or can have* 
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tmy in view but*to inflayie the Aasiio|)fi of one pai«t;y» and 
optvaga the feeUngs of another. If these iiicu have any inspi- 
l>atiqn» it is of a kind that has aaceiided, not descendedy upon 
theu)< There may be two sorts of ghostly iftfluenoes ; there 
may he a day of pcntecost for cloven feet, as well as for cloven 
tongues. 

mr. Moore, as the poetical scourge of saint-craft and priest- 
crafti walhs in the path of Swift ; and although he treads it with 
quite a different pace and mien, he tVeads it not uuvvorthily. 
A eomparisoTi between twouriters, natives of the same country* 
both poets, both patriots, and who both occupied their peiis 
with whatever was either preposterous or unprincipled within 
the ranfte of their observUtiun, suggests itself inevitably. Mr. 
Moore as well as the Dean of St. Patrick's, ha,H both in Uprose 
and numerous verse/ abserted the rights, mourned the wrongs, 
and lashed the oppressors of hiu country. His niche in the 
temple of fame should be, if not by the side, at least directly 
under that of the author of the Legion Club and the Drapier’s 
Letters. He differs from his immortal prcdeccbsor, more in 
the weight than the bploudour of his weapon* The satire 
of Mr, Moure ih to that of Swift, what the light scymitar of 
Saladin was to the trenchant blifilc of Richard. The vein of 
the former is plaj fuliicsb ; tfiut of the latter indignation. The 
l^revnilirig strain of Mr. Moore is pleasantry, and it ib in that 
(juality hib force coiibists. Swift is only merry in the intervals 
of his wrath, and when he is fatigued with punishing. 
Perhaps the former has as keen a disceriiment as the latter of 
mere absurdity, and is cciiially eflecti^e in dealing with a 
simple blockhead. It is u here vice is to be dealt with, cither 
pure or fc combination with folly, (the state in which it is 
found most commonly,) that the deeper iieiictration and loftier 
tone of Swift is wanted to expose and to chuhtise. His 
poetical magistiacy is of a higher jurisdiction. He is essentially 
a moralist, and bis commission ib more to vindicate virtue than 
to avenge reaboii. Iiijiw&tiee — hypocrisy— avarice — oppression — 
the selfishness of a ^faction — ^the prolligScy of a minister — the ^ 
venality of a parliuiucnt — the w^orldliness of a prelate the ’ 
covetousness of a general — tlie corruption of a judge — 
these are the game of Swift. Mr. Moore prefers the chase of 
the follieb and the hmnhugb; he has the true sportsmanlike 
relish for a booby peer, or a twaddling baronet. b[ 4 )body is 
a better shot at a dunce in a star and garter, The assembling 
of the Lords ‘House, or an 42xeter-Hall convocation, is to him 
what the first pf ^ieptember U to the heroes of the fowliug-Fpiecf?. 
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Then i& the season for Ijloekh^d-shoatipg ; he has a merry 
autumn before hiu) ; and day after day does he return with 
his pouchpfiill, often bagging twenty brace of bigots in one 
day’s slwoting. ♦ The Dean .of St. Patrick’s w onld see in the 
proceedings of these people more matter of angry contempt 
than of gay ridicule. He would assail tlie knaverj'^, at least as 
much as the 'fudge.’ He w^ould pluck up tlie political cor- 
ruption that lies at the bottom of their fanaticism. He would 
drag into view the vice; that moves the puppet-show of the 
folly. He would strip the falsehood, and exhibit Diiessa in all 
her hag-like ugliness,— an object more of execration than of 
mirili, — exciting our disgust more tliau our risibility. The 
Orangeman would be represented as4& is seen in the Report of 
the Select Coiniuittce “of last Session ; and his cant would be 
the least of his crimes and inis0eineanourh. 

The same sportive turn of *nind which leads Mr. Moore to 
empty almost his whole quiver upon* the extravagancies and 
buifboueries of the enemy*, reserving but few of his arrows for 
their vices, aflfccls the construction and march -of his versifica- 
tion. His satirical rhymes differ from those of Swift, in a 
manner analogous to the difference that has been just noted 
between the gamesoincness *of the one mind and the aus- 
terity of the other. The versi^of Moore U'ips along on a ' fan- 
tastic loe ; ’ the light and jocund step corresixmdJiig perfectly 
with the jest upon a devout footman stealing a family- bible, or 
the sweet experiences” of a godly milliner. Tlie satirical 
rhyme of Swift is also a rapid movement, but withal steady 
and majestic ; it may not unapfly l)e described as the versi- 
fication of Dryden in quick iii.a'du In sliorter measure, it 
has ill numerous instances all the force, and it might be said, 
the ^ energy divine, ’ of that great master. 

The nearest approach to the peculiar force and manner of' 
Swift which the volume affords, is perhaps a little piece in the 
Appendix, in which Mr. Moore takes advantage of a * chairing * 
of the present representatives of tlie Colliige of Dublin, in order 
to express the seiiiiiiK^its with which thaf institution seems to 
impress all men tff genius who have had any acquaintance or 
connection with it. 


Aye, yoke ye to the bigot’s car, 

Ye chos’n of Alma Matei's scions! — 
Fleet chargers drew ihe,God*of War, 
Great Cybele was dra^n by lions, 
And Sylvan Pan, as poets dream, • 
Drove four young panthers in bis team. 
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The classical Lefro$» for once, is f 
Thus studious of e like turn-out, 

He harnesses young sucking dunces, 

To draw him as their chief about, * 

And let the world a picture see 
Of Dullness yoked to Bigotry. 

•Showing us bow young college hacks 
Can pace with bigots at their backs, 

As though the cubs wore bOrn to draw 
Such luggage as L — fr — y and Sh — w. 

Oh shade of Goldsmith, shade of Swift, 

Bright spirits whom, in days of yore, 

This Queen of*Dullnes9 sent adrift, 

As aliens to her foggy shore ^ 

Shade of our glorious Grattan, too, ^ 

Whose very name hgr shame recalls ; 

Whose efHgy*her bigot crew 
Reversed upon their monkish walls, — 

Bear witness (lest the world should doubt) 

To your mute Mother's dull renown, 

Once famous but for wit turned out, 

And eloquence turne^ upside down; 

But now ordained, new wreaths to win. 

Beyond all fame of former days, 

By breaking thus young donkies in, 

To draw M. P.s amid the bray<? 

Alike of donkies and M. A.s — 

Defying Oxford to surpass 'em 
In this new ** Gradus ad Painassuin.'’ 


Art. V. — 1. The History, Opinions, and ptesent Legal Position of 
the English PTesbyieTuins , — ^Published under .the direction of 
* The English Presbyterian Association.’ — London. Ib3l?. 

fhsioncid Defence of the Trustees of Lady Ilefvlefs /•'omw- 
dations; and of the L'laims upon them of tke Presbt/terian Ministry 
qf England- By the Rev. Joseph Hunter,^ F.S. A. — ^London. 
183L 

3. An Historical Inquiry concerning the Principles, Opinions, and 
Usages of the English Presbyterians from the Best oration of Charles 
IL to the death of Queen Anne, By Joshua Wilson, Esq. 
— London. J 835. , * 

P ETER PLYMLEY long-ago tobserved that ' there is a vast 
in .Bolecting a particular set of Christians^ and 
them, as a boy worries a puppy dog j it is an 
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amusement in which all tlie yoiiiig EngliS»h are brought up from 
their earliest day.’ The propensity manifests itself in various 
ways, and^if there could ever be misgivings as to the results of 
extending to ail the fullest measure of religious liberty, or 
the policy of abasing the supremacy of Establishments, it would 
be when such proceedings as are discoverable from the above 
pamphlets furnish grounds for doubting, wliother the loudest 
asserlors of freedom from restraint arc as yet fitted to receive 
and give it a fair course, and whether there has not been, 
and may not still be, some use, even to sectaries, in the main- 
tenance of an authority, or antagonist principle, which may 
induce them to keep the peace one towards the other, or may 
at least preserve them within the btJhd of a common Interest, 
such as tnat o^ resistance to oppression, and of struggle for 
emancipation. 

It certainly a curious ^tiling, tliat till the Protestant 
Dissenters' were, by the removal of thmr diains, enabled to take 
a higher tone towards each other, their various denominations 
fraterni/ed wonderfully well. Though precisely the sante 
discordant elements were brought together, they contrived to 
harmoni/c. Antinomian, Calviiiibi, and Arminiun, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, Baptist and* Tiedo-Baptist, fought the common 
enemy with great unanimity f bu? the moment they ceased to 
be ^ worried,’ the appetite for the ‘ amusement of worrying ’ 
arose. The zealous party among them, at once chose the Court 
of Chancery as tlieir tormentor ; and it was soon fbund to be a 
very convenient instrument fo^r scraping consciences, — for 
M^hetting the edge of statutes forgotten by those in whose 
interest they were made, — and for the gratification of all the 
venom and bitterness of theological animosity. 

Hence' have arisen the curious discussions in and out of doors, 
which fill the pamphlets at the head of this Article, and many 
more with which the reader will not be troubled, though they 
are not without their interest.^ The first on the list, in parti- 
cular, fills up a department m Ecclesiaetical history hitherto, 
as far as known,^uit8 vacaiit<for the gendl'al reader. 

From a brief aisplay of some of the essential points of the . 
dispute, some judgment may be formed of the temper and* 
spirit still animating the disciples of the Genevan Reform^, 
now honoured most where his creed onginally grew and 
flourished. 

The leading historical features of the two sects of Presby- 
terians and Independents duripg the Commonwealth are so well 
known, that it is useless to dwell upon their respective positiona 
at that time. Th^ English Protestant Dissenters only date 
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tlttir Itlfelso!^ fiiom the Act of UhUbrtoity in 1662( Hie mlttittCM 
then ejected fhnn the Church) were nearly all Preabyteriaha. 
thejr had only sought modifications in church discipline) the 
Ittdejiendcnts on the contrary ke^t Aloof, us being on principle 
oppoaed to all church catahlishmentai The great body Of Dia> 
aenters of those times, to the cud of the century, were led by 
these ejected'minibtera, men of learning, virtue, and piety j and 
under.their auspices, and those of their immediate descendanta, 
moat of the old Dissenting chapels and other trusts Were founded, 
after the date of the Toleration Act. The name of Presbyterian 
was retained, though it really had lost its distinctive import, 
no attempt at church digpipliue or presbyteriati organization 
having ^ver been attempted. 

Among these men, a very difiiy'ent spiril Soon appeared, from 
that which had animated the severe and narrow system of the 
early puritans and the Segteh PreSbyterians. I'hey bad learned 
wisdom from adversity. The * cree4*making age,’ they said, 
was over) and their works began to breathe a spirit of charity and 
benevolence, -^of tolerance for what they considered error, •*- 
of preference for the practical over what were considered the 
doctrinal or dogmatic precepts of the gospel,— of resistance to all 
impositions in the way of creec^ aiitf subscriptions. It is difficult 
to imagine a more refreshing progress in Christian feeling, tfamt 
that which took place in the mind of the great Presbyterian 
Baxter, as traced in one of the present pamphlets. His 
successors merely advanced the Work he had begun. 

Under the zealous opposition manifested at tlie commence* 
ment of the last century by the immediate descendants of these 
men, to all sorts of imposition or restriction upon the religious 
speculations of itidi\ iduals, forked, as might imturally be 
supposed, a ptactical and gradually increasing relaxation of 
their belief on doctrinal points. Baxter had embraced a 
peculiarly modified doctrine which usually bears his name. 
Armlniauism next appeared ; Arinnism also very soon became 
pnnfaleut, and the wrltevs of the day, of various persuasions, con* 
UnuaUy charge the Pfesb)tcrlanB,*if nm \9ith i^istering, at least 
wHh taking no steps to oppose it. In fact the) had a fellow*feellng 
wich tlte Laritudlnarian divines of the Church of Englanm 
Theit aeadettiies allowed the same liberty of free inquiry. The 
mMsteni who iNued from them, went, as migiit be expected, 
further than their predecessors ; before the middla of the 
century heresy waif universally prevalent, and long before its 
close the English Pnesbyterlaus were in fact almost every where 
Unitarians. Tjtelr numbers have greatly fallen away, for the 
ftyle find tenor of their preaching and doctrine were little 
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adapted to popujar predil^iouB f and tbdse among them 'a hose 
progrem^ was not of the same character^ gradually seceded and 
joined the orthodox seetb. 

The Indepenaents had meantime^ by restrictionB studiouhly 
directed to that object, maintained the right line and rule of 
their creed. Their zeal for liberty and free Inquiry in matters 
of religion, was hemmed round by a prohibition agfiinst passing 
the narrow circle of Calvinism in the exercise of its Their 
doctrines have been inore'popular, and their vague name, (or the 
still vaguer one of ‘ CongregationalUts/) now extends over a vast 
body of persons ; a great proportion of their churches, however, 
are of very modern origin, having nothing whatever of descent 
from or connexion with the old lnde})endcnts, but arisirfgoutof 
the excitements^f WUitfield and the contemporary Methodists. 

For a time after the Toleration Act, the two bodies of Pres- 
byterians and Independents Endeavoured to form (with the 
Baptists) one body for ali^ost all Protestant dissenting purposes, 
religious as well as civil. But the Union could not be main- 
tained *long. The habits, acquirements^ and opinions of the 
two bodies seem to have been radically different in many 
essential particulars. The Presbyterians looked with jealousy 
on the stiff creed of the Independents, wdio in their turn were 
busy challenging the orthodoxy of the former. A separation 
therefore took place very early in tlie eighteenth century, 
(about 1706 ), and each body has over since had its distinct and 
regularly continued board of management. Heresy (or the 
desire to vhoose) then grew more and more prevalent among 
the Presbyterians; and at last the consistency of their adherence 
to their great principle of freedom iii the interpretation of 
Scripture was put to the test, by a solemn discussion among 
the ministers in London in 1719, upon* the question whether 
restraint should be imposed even in support of thb doctrine of 
the Trinity, then no doubt conscientiously held by nearly alU 
The attempt to protect it by subscription, was consistently 
negatived by a majority of four. In the words of Sir Joseph 
Jckyll, afterwar^ Master of the Rolls,* one of their body, 

^ The Bible earned it by four.^ From that day the English 
Presbyterians, without discussion or doubt, have, as a body, 
had no creed. Various shades of opinion liave been at different 
PBras prevalent among them : but their ministers and congre- 
gations ^avc been left perfectly unshackled. They have con^ 
sistently and thoroughly acted up to •the Protestant principle 
^ of * the Bible only ’ being t^eir religion, and the Bible in- 
' terpreted by every man’s light and conscience fqv himself. 

Their Chapels and Endowments have been settled in confor- 
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mity with this principle, the^nly ohe which, any Protestant 
Piasenter can consistently adopt. For every Endowment, 
which restrains his own medom or that of his successors, 
16 pro t((nto an Establishment, of the most odious sort. The 
Presbyterian trusts were most of them formed while the early 
congregations were what is now called orthodox, at least as 
regards the doctrine of the Trinity ; though their opinions were 
much modified in other respects from those of the Assembly 
of Divines. They, however, laid doVn no class of opinions 
as attached to their trusts# They did not put their creed, 
whatever it was, into mortmain. The chapels are almost univer- 
sally declared merely and simply to be for the worship and 
service sof God by the cd'Agregation assembling therein. They 
and their immediate ancestors had resistled re^^traint on them- 
selves. They had left the Chftrch to avoid it ; and to have 
imposed it on others would hav» been at least giossly incon- 
sistent.^ These foundafions have generally speaking been 
possessed by succeeding generations in the same families. In 
the very days of the early founders and immediately after, great 
changes took place in the opinions and modes of doctrine to 
which these Chapels and Endowments were applied. No one 
then complained of such appropilations, as bu aches of trust, 
though it may well he supposcck that the intent of the foun- 
ders was then best known; and it was reserved tor zealous 
men, of a ^ creed-making^, denomination, more than a century 
aftei wards, to undertake the task of forging restrictions on 
what the founders left, and (if they were consistent and honest 
men) could only have left, freehand unshackled. 

The state of the law in England had for a long lime g restrictive 
beari/ig on the heretical Dissenters. Under Toleration 
Act, nonconformists were supposed to subscribe ft all the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church, though in fact, no one did so ; 
and impugners of the Trinity were expressly branded. In '177^$ 
however, the Legislature directly sanctioned the rtesbyterian 
principle of following* only the scriptural rule ; for it then 
abolished the subscription to the doctrirml mticles, and sub- 
stituted a mere declaration that the party aiTopted the scrip* 
tures as the rule of his faith and practice. 

Taking care therefore not direc^y to impugn the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Unitarian congregations had from this time at 
least, even in legal theory full liberty for their worship; and in 
1813 the penalties on their heresy were altogether removed, 
and their chapels had all the privileges of the Toleration Act 
extended to them. 

During all fhfi period there is a clear and constant line of 
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distinction between the two greA divlBions of the Dissenters, 
the latitudinarians and the exclusives. '^Fhe one, refusing all 
imposition and ^striction upon religious liberty ; maintaining 
that liberty, at first without any very material practical deviation 
from the standard of the most powerful, #hich is the orthodox, 
but always in fact moving gradually in a heretical direction ; 
and at last arriving (like the Genevan establishiifent, and by 
nearly the same stages), at a state of relaxation, extremely 
offensive, it appears, to the nostrils of their brethren ot a 
different way of thinking. ^On the other hand id seen the 
* Independent* body, cautiously adhering to the standard of 
their old exclusive creed ; taking all^ prudent effectual steps 
for its preservation, and pursuing a** course in these respects 
directly opposed^o th^ pracitice and ^irit of the English Pres- 
byterians, ‘ The longer and shorter Catechisms are,* according 
to the confession t)f one of thfir most^ respectable men quoted 
in the first pamphlet, p. 1^7, Hhe depositaries of all knowledge 
and the termination of ail inquiries.* 

During all the period of nonconformist proscription, from the 
a^rd of qualified protectioii granted by the TolertLtion Act until 
comparative liberty was attained in 1828, these two bodies are 
found drawing together in ‘fiutw^rd harmony, in the united 
assemblies both of their niiniMiers and la^rmen for civil pur- 
poses ; neither party having, or stating, any doubts as to each 
other’s proper identity and representation, and each by its 
public acts and representations, vouching for the other's 
character and pretensions. 

Immediately after the victory obtained by united efforts 
against the common oppression, some zealous leaders of the 
orthodox Independents seem to have formed the novel design 
of putting heretics into the Chancery penifeutiary ; — of stopping 
their wanderings by injunctions of swarming into their 
brethren’s hives;— and of ejecting the modempect of Presby- 
terians en masse from every chapel and trust thej^ possess, by 
asserting that they (the exclusives) are the true representatives 
of the old latitudmarifin body ; which fr(fm the earliest time 
has been as much opposed to them as it is now, in the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeds, if not in the consequences to 
which that principle hailed. All that can be charged against 
the Presbyterians is, that they have made 'their principlefan 
active om, and have left it to its results ; that they have not 
talked or mental freedom, while they •wore and imposed the 
heavy shackles of creeds and co/ifessiotis. 

H The cases hitherto brought before the Courtg and the public, 
are two. The first is that of Lady Hewky's Charity. She was 
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a Pi^ebyterian, coiincfcted byfcittdre4 and by spcl^l intercourse 
with the leading Presbyterians of the liberal school. Her own 
minister left his congregation Arian, and was therefore) there 
is little doubt) not very different himself; '^and her family 
followed the course ofo)ther Presbyterians. In 1704 she founded 
and endowed a Charity for Subsisting poor and godly preachers 
of Christ’s 4Ioly Gospel, and for educating students for tlie 
ipiniblry;’ and also Almshouses for ‘ poor and godly widows,’ 
who A\erc to be of the Protestunl religion, and who could repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments) and the 
Catechism ; — not the ‘ longer ’ or ^ shorter ’ of the Assembly, 
— but that of a Mr. Bowles, a minister of lier county. 

Thij/^catecbisiii is curidirs, us being obviously a firfet step from 
the severity of Calvinism ; for it is a cento "of Sjrjripture phrases, 
about which every one mightf* use his own powers of inter- 
pretation. ‘ • I 

In Lady Hewley’s day# there were very few * Independent ' 
congregations within her range. 3he probably never contem- 
plated any but the class of persons among whom she tni>ved) as 
likely to partake of her bounty. But in fact, the Presbyterian 
congregations fell off ; Independents increased) and the trustcesi 
acting lu her spirit, administered 'iier bounty equally among all, 
including the Baptists ; anil *tlie «I^rcsby terians receive, in truth, 
only a small proportion of the Charity flovi ing from one of their 
own denomination. 


Tliis, however, does not satisfy the Ijidependents ; they are 
not content with a share, they must have the w’hole of the lady 
Prebhyterian’b buhstauce the godly ministers) btudeuts, 
and old women, inust digest Hhe five points.’ They appeal to 
the Court of Chancery to lay down a creed for the foundress, 
who has herself declare 1 none ; and they appeal to the state 
of the law in her day, as forbidding the prcbumption that her 
creed and inten^^were or could be otherwise than orthodox. 

The result of this proceeding, if successful, must be to exclude 
all class of persons among whom the foundress moved, her 
own descendants, and all those who, hy acting faithfully and 
freely op the prindiples of scriptural freedonr which their fore- 
fathers, her friends and associates, avowed, have deviated from 
what may he in any way proved or conjectured to have been her 
priniftte conclusions on doctrinal aubjects, or from what may 
be inferred from penal laws which honest Pissenters inuat at 
aU times have insisted ^ind denounced, instead of mslang them 
the standard of their iiistitutjons. 

, The next legal eweriment has been with reference to a# 
Chapel foundfid'^at Wi^lverhamptop, early in the last century. 
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in the widest possible tefinb ; w|th no sort of indication of what 
were the personal opinionb of the founders; and certainly 
possessed tor near sixty years by Unitarians, and lar/i^cly added 
to by their subATiptions. At present the decision of the Court 
in this, as in the other case, is, that some doctrinal intent on 
the part of the founders must be presumed ; that they must be 
inferred to have been orthodox ^ and to have ineiuit that tlieir 
descendants should remain so ; — in other words, that tiiey must 
be held to have professed and iwaetised liberty, and to have 
bequeathed it to their successors wdth this trifling restriction— 
that in the exercise of it they should never move an inch beyond 
the ground on wdiich they started. 

It must always be borne in miw\, that at the datCaof these 
endowments, every -swrt of controversy— even tlie "IVinitarian— 
was already pufSlic and iiotoriofis ; so that tlie founders had tlie 
danger fully before tlu’m, aisd tlic same means as the Inde- 
pendents used for providing against 4t, if that bad been thq^r 
wish. All the diflieult^ made in the Court of. Chancery, or 
anywhere else, about these trusts, seems to be capabh* of ex- 
ceedingly easy solution* In a common -sense and moral point 
of view, it is not only a useless task, iMt one totally incon- 
sistent with the principle .and nature of such foundations, to 
endeavour to spell out, or presifiue, and apply a fixed creed 
to voluntary associations of persons la*yiiig clown none for 
themselves. They meet am societies for otlier purposes 
do, and arrange their rules and other matters of internal 
discipline for thcinseives ; and when they disagree, the minority 
must yield to the majority, or rrtire aiul practically carry their 
dissent elsewhere. The presumption must ^5urely be, that a 
consistent Dissenter, of all persons in the world, means (unless 
he stultifies himself by expressly declaring the contrary,) to 
allow to others and to his own posterity, the same liberty as he 
claims for himself. By building a liouse instead of hiring one, 
be surely does not mean to bind himself from thinking and from 
changing his mind hereafter if he pleases. On any other 
supposition, the littlg Establishment he Q't^ates, is far \>'orbc in 
principle than tlil^ great one from which he secedes ; for llie Jaw^ 
which made that, can unmake or alter it, and has done so. The 
Protestant at this day holds the Catholic endowmients ; whereas, 
on the Chancery doctrine, where the tree fell, there it must lie, 
and whether for good or evil. As it was in the beginning, it is 
now, arffl ever shall be, as to every village conventicle. If a 
leading principle of construction of such Charities is to be 
sought for, can anybody doubt thal the governing principle of a 
Dissenting institution, which does not in *se many words 
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prescribe a peculiar scl^eme of fjoctriiie^ should be held to be the 
DiBsentiug — the Protestant — principle of unresHricted liberty; 
and that the leaning should be to extend rather than restrict its 
operation ? » t 

It a material feature of the case, that in the very days of 
the founders when these changes and relaxations began^ and in 
the days of .their first descendants when they were carried 
further, — when the principles and intents of the founders must, 
if ever, have been perfectly well known, -^no opposition was made 
to congregational freedom, even by those whose opinions did 
not move in accordance with the rest. It was reserved for a 
century afterwards to make the dis»<^uvcrj% that this license was 
expressly prohibited and civitrary to the original noiiconforiniht 
design. Independently of this argument, ^drawn from the pos- 
session and acquiescence of a ccigbury, nothing c!in be imagined 
more inconvrincnt than to inquire^it so remote period into the 
o|j|[iuions of a founder, who has set the Court at defiance by 
concealing them, — and further, to determine what parts and 
portions of his creed are to be held essential, when among all 
classes of believers there has been more or less of change. 

It appears that thj|^ lawyers are much gravelled by an argu- 
ment, which exactly suited the calibre of Lord Kldon’s intellect, 
and vas accordingly first promulimted by him. It is said, that 
the leo-il toleration of the founder s day, extended only to such 
Dissenters as came within the doctrinal standard of the Church, 
and that the founders must be presumed to Ila^ e contemplated 
freedom of inquiry within the bounds of what was iu law 
innocent, and therefore all foundut ions before 1813 must be held 
to have hedii orthodox. That such an argument, giving a new 
sting to persecuting laws abandoned by the legislature long ago, 
should come from the mouths of brother Dissenters, or be used 
by them for their own gain, is lamentable enopgh ; seeing that, 
instead of fulfilling the founder’s intent at which these pro- 
ceedings pretend to aim, it would often go, by construction of 
law, tp take away endowments where the founders are known 
to have been at the ti^ic in the full odour (jf heresy. But what 
is there in the supposed difficulty, which any JVdge of common 
sense could not brush aside as mere quibbling and sophistry ^ 
It may be true, that the perscus occupying an endowment, 
framed on the broadest basis, ^and without limitation as to reli- 
gious opinion, would be restrained in their enjoyment by the 
civil restrictions and regulations which the law shouN from 
time to time lay down as to such societies; but when those 
restrictions are removed or alfered*, can there be the least doUbt 
that, in th^sse as* in all social, scientific, and commercial institu- 
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tionsAho enjoj^iuent opens with the enlargement of the law ’ 
If it were othywise, there are few of our schools, hospitals, 
and public foundations of infinite variety, which would not be 
crippled and bound down to the slate of science, or rather igno- 
rance, of their founder’s day. Such a construction of law as is 
proposed to be applied to the case of religious endowments left 
free by their founders, would make the world stand still, and 
exhibit a powerful wjiriiiflg against the foundation of any per- 
manent institutions, as calculatccUonly to be drags on the pro- 
gress of mind and opinion. 

The whole spirit of the relaxing statutes moreover is against 
any such construction. Can it be stipposed that the legislature 
in* 1779 mcantip only* to relieve the posterity of the existing 
ministers and schoolmasters, ajid their future endow lucnts ^ and 
again that the Parliament of W13, when it opened to Unitarian 
chapels the protective provisions of the Tolerdtion Act, bclicvrtl 
or understood that by law there could be no ssuch thing unless 
founde*d after its date ? This certainly has not been the con- 
struction given to the (Catholic Emancipation Act, as bearing 
upon pre-existent charities. If there be afly legal doubt, suiely 
the Legislature siiouW intefftre ; and not let these disgusting 
discussions proceed, ministering, as they obviously do, to the 
worst and most anti-social pas&ioiis of man’s nature. 

But however the legal rule may be, it is at first view very 
difficult to sec wliy the ^ e\clusi\ e ’ body should trouble itself 
to step forward to set in oi’dcr the houses ot their ‘ latitu- 
dinarian’ brethren. This mystery is, howc\cr, solved by the 
singular assertion which the * Independents ’ make, of a right of 
succession or representation to the escheated cliarities. The 
goods of the church, arc always the inciting demons in these 
exhibitions of religious zealotry. If there he any more 
peculiarly forcible argument for the ^ voluntary principle,’ 
it is* that it would relieve churches from all temptation to make 
such exhibitions. Can it be that thesc»proccedings arc a nfsc 
on tlie part of t^e iTidependonts, with tfie design of making 
the wholcsoineness of this ecclesiastical principle, practically 
manifest cv eii at the expense of their own reputation ^ 

The impolicy and inconsistency of such pioceedings are 
obvious enough, when viewed in connection with the contem- 
poraneous efforts of the same parties for obtaining a participa- 
tion in the benefits of the Universities^ and otlier Institutions, 
founded certainly with no sucji indent. But the worst feature 
of the story undoubtedly is, the spirit thpei, displayed by 
the large and influential body principally implicated. What 
are men to uncl^rstand by their professions of anxiety for the 
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repioval of all calabUshmenli$^ restrictions upon the tojmi- 
tary and unbiassed expansion of religious principle, when they 
witness ill the same quarter this ‘ fiery ’ outbreak of zeal iu 
connection with property ? If it arises from mere theological 
spleen and fanaticism, it is bad enough. It is sufficiently 
lamentable to witness Dissenters of the present day, moving 
npon grounds, and stvailing theiUbelvcs (from the inoqths or 
Couneil and Judges if not from their own,) qf urgu|nents find 
prejudices, which go to roji the nonconformist body of its 
brightest onnimeiits during the last century, and manifestly 
assume the exclusion, c\eii from the. Christian name, of MiHon, 
and Nekton, and Locke, ‘Of Lardncr, Waits, Benson, Taylor, 
Eqfield, Price, Priestley, and many otiitr* deservedly revesed 
names ^ Rut though all this heffwl enough, tKesc transactions 
become doubly diirreputablc mid alarming, « as proceeding 
ffiom such an influential body, if they are to be traced to 
cupidity of tlic pjoperty of other churfches. 

It may be feared, with Peter Plymlcy, that our only adequate 

S rolectiou against the outbreaks of religious zeal, must still 
9 sought in the progressive improveiucut and moderating 
spirit of the age. The safety of^'the heretic ‘depends upon 
the ag(* in which ipcn Uvt, 5[s wtII as on their religious 
opinions. Three Imiidred years ago, iiiou burned aud hauged 
each other for their opinions. Tunc has softened Catholic as 
well as Protestant ; they both required it, though each perceives 
only his own iiiiproveineiit, and is blind to lliat of the other. 
We are all the creatures of circ‘amstauces. I kupw not a kinder 
aud heller man than yourself, dear Abraham; but vou, if 
you h id lited in those tiuie^, w'ould certainly have roasted your 
Catholic,’ — or > our Sociniau. Now, you wdll only put him into 
Chancery ; and, wdth less disinterestedness than those who 
roasted, will keep him out of mischief by kindly relieving him 
of his property. 


Art. VI . — Couasc J lew of the VnwersituSf and of the State of Theo- 
looical Education in Germanif. By Edward llobioson. Professor 
Extraordinary in the Theological Seminary at Ando\er. — Stu- 
dent's Cabinet Library of Hseful Tracts. Edinburgh. 1S5J5. 

rj^llIS is a most opjiortuue lepublication, at aJo\y p?ice, of a 
valuable and useful w^ik. Professor Robj^ison^ a citizen 
of the United States of Ameiica, visUed Genpanv, piipcipally, 
it may be surmised, \^ith a view to uiip;;oxmg himself in the 
celebiated Theologic^ $emiuaiies of tW but fie 
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appears mi %& l|aye con^ued liis^ note-brok to the subject of 
Theology, for he has furnished many judicious observations on 
the singular literary character of the country, and also a short 
account of the constitution of the Germanic educational bodies, 
and the state of each University at the time of his visit. The 
book contains many useful hints to those intending to send 
tbeic sons to any of these seminaries. But its fepublication 
will be much more important, if by pointing out the success 
attending the German system, it tends to improve the corres- 
ponding institutions of this country, to destroy the sectarian 
spirit and object they have assumed, to regenerate their original 
cosmopolitan character, and to restor^^ them to that efficiency^ 
which will not only make them deserving the confidence of the 
British pab]ic,^but the rival^ in the race of literature and 
honour, of the other Universiti^ of Europe. 

The work of reformation ha<f been at^pmpted ^ but, as usual in 
England, at first iinsuccej^sfully. 

The last Session of Parliament is distinguished by three efforts 
to improve tliree of her Universities. One was made in the 
House of Peers ; and, as it came in the semblance of Reform, 
was, according to the practice of the House, thrown out. Earl 
RadtioV did not see any visible connection between the Church 
of England and the study of ^tlie classics* or ma hematics ; he 
did not sec that a youth .should subscribe thirty-nine Articles 
which he had not been requir xt to read and was nut expected to 
understand, (tiie language is on the authority of the Episcopal 
Bench itself), before he could ijead Aristotle or open Euclid 
within the precincts of Oxford ; and he accordingly moved on the 
14th of last July, in one of the ablest speeches for argument and 
research delivered during the Session in that House, that it 
should not be compulsory on students entering the University 
of Oxford to subscribe the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, but that they should subscribe them on taking their 
degree. The proper time, according to Lord Radnor, fpr a youth 
to take an obligation, is when lie able fo understand it. Alas ! 
for the blindnesspof his Lordship and the Yifty-seven who voted 
with him. Oxford is a national school for teaching the faith- 
lessness of oaths. Her children, those who are to be the 
ministers of our religion, those who are to be the hereditary law- 
makers and right reverend Lords of England, — those who are to 
be the fiirst class of fox-hunting squires, and by help of the bug- 
bears of cheap corn and popery, represelhtatives in Parliament, — 
are taught within her walls, that an obrigation is mi binding on 
theov,— ^tbat it is a mere form tad a trifle. Adjust impressioci, 
dfiafeneid in consequence of its being made in tbe seat of all that 
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is believed to be sacred in religion^ high in mofality, and illus- 
trious in. science, is engraven on their early minds, that there is 
no moral importance in preserving an obligationi This is a system 
which nineteen Fathers in God, and eighty-seven Lay Peers, 
declared should continue at Oxford. The mental reservation in 
regard to oaths, attributed of old to Roman Catholics, is better 
than this, in so far as an abstract sanctity of the obligation was 
acknowledged. The mental reservation reverenced the oath, 
though it evaded it. Oxford acknowledges it, and then openly 
and shamelesslybreaks it.* * Which is most destructive to the 
morals of a country, open or secret perjury, will be left to the 
Fathers to decide* 

Mr. Bannerman introduced a Bill into tjiC'House of Commons 
for uniting the two UniversitieS|^of Aberdeen, Shd for incorpo- 
rating King’s and Marischal Cc^eges ; which was immediately 
followed by a Bill for improving the University of Glasgow, 
by Mr. Oswald. • 

Fortunately it is not necessary in Scotland, that the student 
pass through the gate of a particular Church in his way to the 
University. It is not necessary that the Student shall sign the 
'Westminster Confession of Faith/, before hia. name be enrolled 
in the Matriculation Book. i A Jew, Hindoo, or Mohammedan 
may get a degree of Master of AUs 01 Doctor of Medicine in 
Edinburgh, pi ovided he attend the Piofessor’s Classes and pay 
the regular fees ; but no Jew, nor Hindoo, no, nor Independent, 
nor Roman Catholic, nor Episcopalian, nor any one else can be 
a teacher, who has not signori the ‘ Confession of Faith/ and 
does not conform to the discipline of the Church of Scotland. 
The reason of the distinction, is that the former are the payers, 
the latter the payees. As Lord Radnor did not see it essentially 
necessary that persons should subscribe themselves Episcopa- 
lians before they could receive knowledge, so neither did Messrs. 
Bannerman and Oswald see it necessary that persons should 
write themselves down Presbyterians before they ‘could convey 
knowledge ; and, as ^Be General Assembly has not yet declared 
that such a subscription is a trifling form not' binding on indi- 
viduals, it substituted a declaration not to injure the Church of 
Scotland, in place of an obligation to conform to -its tenets and 
practice. 

But Synods are not less intolerant than Chapters, and 
Moderators not a whit more liberal than Deans or 'Bishops. 
Accordingly the regular ^ drum ecclesiastic ’ has been beaten in 
the North ; Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and Commissions of 
fhe General Assembly have met, and, with a unanimity tuost 
wonderful for Church Courts, have declared against the BilU. 
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To be sure, the principal agitators tind speakers at thol^e meelingB, , 
have been Preachers wno would rather be Professors ; or * 
Principals and fProfessors to whose laxity and incompetency 
the Bills will put an end« To be sure also, the present 
law is inoperative ; insomuch as the Universities, South, West, 
and North, contain teachers \^bo have never subscribed 
this famous confession, and rather than do so would resign 
their chairs, carrying, hpwever, as their brethren well know, 
the glory, — and what would be by their Church opponents 
much more regretted, — the pupils,, along with them ; or who, 
although they have signed it, so far from conforming to the 
discipline and practice therein laid dg^'n, exhibit by their never 
entering the walls of place of public worship at all, tnat they 
belong to no vilible Church uQon earth. All this is notorious ; 
but nevertheless the Churcjj^nan and the freethinker have 
shaken bands add made common causf in support of intolerance, 
the Church, and that better bond of union their pockets ; while 
the Tory, ever ready to smother improvement, has sent his 

E olitical aid to this holy alliance. The cry of ‘ Kirk in Danger,' 
as been raised in the Highlands of Scotland; and — shade of 
Clavev'he ! — the foremost ampngst the loudest bawlers in behalf 
of the ‘ Westminster Confession ^f Faith,' are Tory Episcopa- 
lians. At the time that the^Roman Ca’lholic Universities are 
admitting heretics to chairs; that the Lutheran Universities are 
admitting the Roman Catholic, and even the Jew ; that the, 
Legislature of Britain is admitting all sects of religion to the 
same political privileges ; at thej: time, in the present day, the 
Universities of Britain are openly departing flora their original 
constitution, and making a united stand in favour of sectarian 
exclusiveness. 

But although both Messrs. Bannerman and Oswald have been 
compelled to give way this Session to the clamour which has 
been raised against them by interested parties, they are not men 
to shrink from the duties which they conceive to be necessary 
and incumbent 6ii tl^em. Neither aie people of Scotland 
cppdbed to a v6ry extensive change in their Universities, 
wherever Town Councils, now fairly representing the senti- 
ments of the* public, have stepped forward, it has merely been 
to demand such a delay as would enable them to give tne pro- 
posed alterations due consideratiou ; Messrs. Bannerman and 
Oswald Slaving introduced their Bills without having given any 
hint previously as to the contents. ’The people of Scotland 
complain sometimes, that their * institutions are made the 
subject for experiment, the laboratory for testing any pre- 
sumed improvement. It is so far lucky for^hem that it is 
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^ ; te Uiey are thereby incited to study i\ew institutione* 
la exBfluiie their ediraAtages and disadvam^es relativety with 
UlOM of other coantriea, and to calculate probable effect 
9t the proposed alteration. Their opposition is nev^^ there- 
fiare^ that blind fury, that hatred of change^ which depends on 
an ignorance ol' the eonditkp of that which is to be corrected, 
or ^ the cofrectioii to be made. The * tioiumus feger Scoticas 
muUtri * has nerer been a maxim in tb^pt country. The people, 
also, are rather given to calculate the profit and loa& in a pecu- 
nrncy view ; and if the students are found forsaking Edinbargh 
for G^maiiy, the Edinburgh citizens will not say * everything 
k for the b^t and he sati^^fied ; they will look to that country, 
and model their own University by that which is more profitable 
among their neighbours. iMre is no doubt^^ therefore, but 
the liiUa^ sanctioned as the prri^iple was by a second reading 
in the House of Commoi^, will oe renewed n^xt Session. Of 
thm success of Lord Radnor no hope ^ to be entertained, until 
some martial Duke or Tory Leader making ' the pressure from 
witbottC instead of reason and foresight, tlie guide of his policy, 
shall order the Peers of England to change their sentiments on 
a day’s notice. 

As it appears certain ihat^the Legislature will take up the 

Q uestion w the Scotch Universities, this republication of Pro- 
issor Robinson’s Tract is so far excellently well-timed ; and 
it will be fouud well deserving of perusal, in as much as it 
unfolds shortly, and in a neat and elegant style, to the British 
public, the constitution and stfitc of those Universities which 
have proved so successful in keeping up the literary character 
of Gefffoany, and whicli are now drawing so many of our 
countrymen to their class-rooms. With eveiy approbation of 
the general spirit of Messrs. Bannerman's and Oswald’s Bills, 
they may still be deenved susceptible of considerable improve* 
meat ; and their authors would probably have made them 
better^ had they previously lead the American Professor's tract. 
WUboiil entesipg into'* the details of the Bills, there wdl be 
poktisd amt for the. benefit of University Reformers,, 
ggoesal principlea dedueible from the History of the Universities 
qS l&ifafie; which wiU be noticed under the beads of Supervi- 
sion* Teachers** and Degrees. 

* L Swesmsim. Fowr of the Scotch Universities, namely St. 
Andrew 8, trlasgow, OkL Aberdeen, and Abeideen, weie eon- 
elvtoted. after the model (K Paris and Bologna. The three first 
befog Papal foundatiensf. wet e enefowed with the same privileges 
m thw ether JHnivevsitiea of Europe. The officers were a 
Gbeoeetter^ a Beeler with Assessors or Assistants^andDetM of 
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Facultieij. In VPe cases Masters, Regents, or Teachers, were 
directed to be a Aointed ; in other cases all who took a degree 
were bound to tebcb for a certain time. In Scotland* a College 
for maintaining a certain number of poor studeuta was generally 
established at the same time that the llniveisity clmrter was 
obtained. Colleges and Halls were termed by Lord Radnor in 
bis admirable speech,' excrescences which bad ^rown out of. 
the University.' JJr. M'prie, in his life of Melville, points out 
the distinction thus.— 

' A College bears a strong reseihUanoe to a Convent. The 
principal difference between them is> that the latter was an assoeiation 
entirely for religious purposes, whereas Igprning was the 4*liief objeot 
of the former. The members of a College, like the fnon&s, were 
bound to live, ea^ and sleep in the same house, they were supported 
in common upon the goods of thtf College, and were ustrieted in all 
things to the will af theFoundeir A University, though a chartered 
body* was not under the stame regulations, ^lor was the same provision 
made fftr its member^. Th6 College was within the University ; the 
membefs of the former were also members of the latter, partoc^ of 
its privikges, and were subject to its government/ 

It is of importance to keep in view, that a University is 
distiiici from a College ; thftt the first has a corporation for 
certain national purposes, aijd titai the t^cond is a corporation 
for j)Cfforiiiing certain duties specified in the fbundens wiU*i 
In England the studenfs at the University were expected to 
live together in ceitain house^s which w'ere licensed by the 
University, where the students were under the control of some 
discreet and j)ious person, who ft^as answerable for their private 
life and conversation. To many of these houses endowments in 
behalf of poor students were made, and hence the origin of the 
Halls and Colleges. 

The most important officer in the Universities of Scotland was 
the Rector. He was elected by Prcxjuralors or Delegates 


* It is stated in a petition froiu the Prii^dpal, Sul^lVincipat, and 
I’l'ofesMjis o£ tbo Uiiiv^sity and Kiug*8 College of Aberdeen, that tlui 
University and Kin^f’s College ia a private euduwineut by Bishop Etphiiir 
stone* and has contiutued so for dim centuries.' Now* certainly Bishop 
Elphinstone may have endowed a UniverbUy with funds $ but the Bishop 
neierdid, and never could, endow it with the privileges of a University. 
The learned body say, in regard to the RectK^ral Court proposed for the 
I’^ni^ersitv* — * lhat a RectorM Court couatit tiled and empowered as coii- 
tenipUteu by the Bill, is an InquisitoiM Board unknown in any British 
ColljQty.' Here they use the terai College*, and it may be true that do 
such Board exists for any CoUe^e^ jior if it intemled that there should be 
one. It does not a]>|>ear whether they were ii(iioraut of the diffierence 
between the terms Umversitv CoBiegie* or whetherllte uitentioa waate 
oiiisk^ BsrUa^ent by a quibble^ * 
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cho^n by the whole membeis, resident dhd noii-residcnt, 
Bummoned for that purpose. The Rector and his Assessors 
formed a court, which acted in all civil, and V)ften in criminal 
cases, affecting members of the University* It acted also as a 
body of supervision and control, suspending and dismissing 
stuaents and teachers, and introducing such rules and regulations 
as were necessary for the discipline of Xhe University. The 
Dean was the head of the Faculty, and conferred the degrees. 
The Chan^llor was head of the University, and, in some cases, 
Judge of appeal from the decisions of the Rector. 

For a long period, the offices of Rector as well as Chancellor 
have bgen entirely honorary, and the whole power, property,.and 
patronage belonging to the University, have been usurped by 
the ‘ Senatus AcademicusJ a bo(^ not recogniz^ in any charter, 
and composed of the Principal o%ProvostoT th^ College, and the 
Masters or Professors, ^t wdiat time tins new power arose, is 
not very clear ; but the hint no doulK was taken from that law 
which raised the heads of Colleges of the English Universsities 
to the rank of an Academic Body, and committed to them the 
charge of the Statutes, and jhe right of initiating every legis- 
lative measure in the Univeisit^r.. In Scotland this self- 
constituted body, recognized perhaps afterwards by ^yal 
visitations, have been allowed, uy the reinissness of Rectors 
and Graduates, to become the sole lulers and law-makeis in the 
University, 

By Messrs. Bannernian^s and Osvvald^s bills, the Chancellor 
is still continued, princi pally < as an honorary officer, but his 
office is for life. He is elected by the Senate, and he possesses 
a veto in regaid to the dismissal of a Professor for improper 
conduct Either no such power ought to be given to him, ox 
he ought to be made at once a Judge of Appeal from the 
Rector, and his Court ought to be as open to the public as 
that of the Rector, 

To the Rector and his Court extensive powers aie committed. 
They a^e visitors of tfie Uiuveisity; they can censure or sus- 
pend 'Professors ; nominate additional teachers ; regulate the 
Curriculum; and dispose of all appeals brought before them 
from the Senate. ^ 

But just ill proportion as extensive powers of supervision are 
panted to this body, is there a necessity that security J>e taken 
th/at it will execute in a satisfactory manner the trust confided 
- to it. This security will depend on the constitution of the body' 
in i^ard to let. its electors; 2hd. its numbers; and 3d. the 
^alifications *i>f the individuals appointed. In the United 
University of ^erdeen it is to be composed of the Rectorj to 
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be elected by the Professera, iikiiienta, and Oraduates; of the 
Principal, the Bean, the Provost of Aberdeeii, and three 
dDmmis&iouers nlniinated by the Crown. 

1st. All experiince tends to prove the advantage of a con- 
trolling and governing body, exlra-acadtmically elected. The 
great object in the early Universities, was to secure a Court, 
which although elected by the University, yet for its period of 
office might exercise extensive powers independently of it. 
Being chosen by all the mixed interests in ^the University, it 
was therefore less likely to support one to the pj|)udice bf 
others ; yet it was to a certain degree academical in its 
constitution, and in exact proportion to its being so, did it fail 
in its duties. In some places Professei*a must be elected Aector 
or Assessors, and in ibis case the Rectoral Court is merely 
another name iSt the Senate. # Hitherto the election of the 
Rector has rested in reality wsm the Students, as constituting 
the far greater proportion of those qualified to vote ; but a new 
class of electors is recommended to be introduced, or rather an 
old class,' that of the Graduates, to be restored to their former 
privilege, in so far as to vote in the election of a Rector in all 
the Universities, and in some in the election of one Assessor. 
This is intended as a sort ol> damper to the fiery zeal of the 
Students; but were it desirable that the Assessors should be 
elected by any part of the Umversity Body, most confidence’ 
might be felt in the proper exercise of this franchise if confined 
to the Graduates solely; for while they are without the personal 
motives that might direct a Professor in giving bis vote, their 
age, their experience, their grtieral knowledge, and their 
acquaintance with the world, render tlvem much fitter deposit- 
aries of such a power than raw yotrths. Still it would appear 
to be very desirable, that a majority at least of tho Court should 
not be elected by the University at all. 

Great opposition has been made to the proposal of Commis- 
sioners named by the Crown. Now if security could be found 
that the nominees of the Crown would no^be selected from the 
class of political tools pr partisans ; — that the Secretary for the 
Home department, with whom the nomination would rest, 
either understood the important nature of this appointment, or, 
in the midst of his multifarious duties, would take time to 
make himself conversant with it, and to seek out and to select 
proper individuals for the situation ;— it would be better to rest 
this powe? at once in the Crown. But as there is every proba- 
bility that party motives would come into play ;~that the 
Commissioners would be some iocal political friends, rabid for 
honour, and to be satisfied with this imsalariaih, and thence, 
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tbejr ib^ht suppose, more eastty'iittamable post, and nominated 
at the reouest of the Member of Parliamenj^ for the ^ city j^r 
county, — Mr. Bannerman's plan must stand oijer. 

2nd« In a legislative and executive body) to diminish the 
numbers is to increase the responsibility, ani^ consequently the 
efficiency. In the Italian Universities, the number of Prefects 
or Curators cvho were appointed directly by the State to super- 
intend the Professors and students, and to promote the interests 
of these institutions, never exceeded live. In Holland the 
number of^^Curators to each University, and witli whom also 
rested the patronage of thtf fchairs, was limited to four, with the 
addition of a paid Secretary. In Leyden, at the lime of its 
greatest celebrity, one Ourator w'as appointed by the nobles, 
and was one of their own body ; two were nominated by the 
States ; and the fourth was officio, the Mayor of Leyden. 
In Prussia, Austria, and Rus^3» the government takes the 
whole superintendence df the Universities ; and the same unity 
of purpose,, promptitude, and decision, are displayed in the 
management of these as in the other departments of the State ; 
Professors are sought out, appointed, and dismissed, class-rooms 
shut up, fees curtailed, ana curricula and terms altered brevi 
numu* Yet, notwithstanding ail tliiadespotismliaugingover them, 
the Universities of Germany <are at present in a more effective 
state, have a much greater average amount of talent, and are 
less of sectarian and local schools, than when government left the 
whole pow'er in the hands of the University Bodies themselves. 
In the report of the Commissioners, the Rector's Court for the 
University of Aberdeen is reemnmended to be composed of four 
persons besides the Rector. And in none of the Universities 
should this number be exceeded. 

3d. A great deal bus been said in Church Coufts and other 
quarters, in regard to the qualifications of Assessors; and much 
fear has been expressed that Crown Commissioners, Members of 
Parliament and Provosts of Burghs, might not be men of great 
literary attainments, or qualified from academical education to 
take the superintendence of the Univers^fjes. But in a body 
whose business is supervision and control, if is not necessary 
that all» or even the majority, should be individuals of high 
literary attainment. If this Court were also to have the patro- 
nage of the Chairs, then there would be a necessity for the 
members being themselves judges of literary merit ; but as this 
is not the case, as their^duties will, principally be wifti money 
matters, with regulating fees, libraries, and museums, and punc- 
tuality in ProfesBom, the Cduri should be composed of active, 
intetligeni,, bimtness men, and not pedants or philosophers. Mr. 
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Hume when he visited Alterdeet# as Re<5tor» gave a specimen 
of what a coiiihoUitog officer siiould be ; and it is probably 
to avoid such aclive^ searching, and practical persons in future, 
that a cry has been got up in favour dkvery learned Asimsors. 
These last might be troublesome in regard to doctrines ; they 
might, by their whims and crotchets, keen the whole Doctors of 
the University in a wrangle about an aostraci question ; but 
this would be tolerated provided they never interfered with that 
for which they were appointed,— ‘the funds and practical govern- 
ment of the iTniversity. . ^ 

All things considered, the constitiltion of the Rectoral Court 
proposed for the University of Aberdeen by the Commissioners 
Heport, would be to be preferred, with* one alteration ; namely, 
one Assessor nQjjiiaated by the Chancellor, one nominated by the 
Rector, (neiUier of these Asses^prs to be Professors), the Prin- 
cipal, and in plgice of the fofRrtb Assessor nominated by the 
Senatus, — the Provost of the Burgh ef officio. 

II. Teachers. With r^pect to the teachers there are two 
objectB*to be kept in view; first, appointing the person best 
qualified, and secondly, keeping him up to the proper pitch of 
efficiency during his incumbency. 

Ist. It is almost unnecessary to state, that according to the 
constitution of the Universitigs, jfll Gradgates were entitled to 
become teachers in the University, that the very circumstance 
of their taking a degree was to render this imperative, and that, 
moreover, they were frequently bound by oath to this duty. Dr. 
M'Cree, who is good authority with regard to the Scotch Univer- 
sities, states that — • 

^Originally, every Master of Aits was bound to teach a class, 
and came under an engagement to this purpose at bis laureatiom 
Afterwards it became customary to grant dispi^nsation from this duty. 
When the number of graduated persons had increased, and it became 
in other respects an object of importance to obtain a regency, those 
who were desirous of it presented a petition to the faculty, in which 
they professed their knowledge of the text of Aristotle, and requested 
permission to explain it, or, in other words, ko govern a class. They 
were ordinarily boiyid tl> continue until they Itad taught two classes; 
but at St. Andrew's the greater part of the Regents retained thefr 
situations, to which the profits arising from altarages or chnplainries 
were attached, until they obtained some place in the Church or hi the 
State.* 

These ^endowments were intended as a remuneration for 
teaching poor students gratis; but when the fees became a 
source of considerable emolument, the Teachers contrived to 
get themselves elected for lift, and they took advantage of 
endowments, but omitted the conditions attaebATto them. The 
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Teachers were at first elected the 5^oIe Members of the Uni- 
versity' or of the Faculty in which they wereT to 4ach, Graduates 
and even Students ; but more generally by the iClraduates alone* 
In progresl of time, the fitoaduates either were not summoned to, 
or did not attend the University Meetings, and the Teachers, as 
resident Graduates, assumed the nomination of their colleagues. 
Thus was the present system of Academic patronage established 
in Glasgow and St. Andrew^s. 

Individuals by presenting sums to the Universities for Pro- 
fesaorships^ have obtained fo;r themselves and their descendants 
the right of presenting to these* chaiis. The patronage of I he 
Crown has been acquired by the same means, or by attainders, 
and confiscations of the plt^perty of individuals. In some ca6es 
the Corporations of Burghs have obtained* a right to present, 
either by founding the Professorship, or by having been ap- 
pointed Trustees l>y individual^bequeathing rmoney for Pro- 
fessorships. Four classto of Patrons, therefore, exist in Scot- 
land ; namely, the Academic Body * private individuals, the 
Crown, and Municipal Corporations. To all these, objections 
have been made, but in a more especial manner to the first ; 
and with the exception of Great Britain, there are almost no 
countries where Academic patronage now exists. 

Messrs. Bannermap’s aii(f Oi;waUr& Bills do away with 
patronage altogether, and the Professors are to be elected 
according ,to the appearance they may make at a coinpaiativc 
trial before the Professors of the ronespondmg branches of 
science in the other Universities of Scotland. As a general 
rule, this plan is unquestionably the safest and the faiiest. 

Whatever mode may be adopted in icgard to appointing to 
vacant chairs, there can be no doubt that the present, which 
allows private individjuals to name their relatives, or a collegiate 
body to nominate their owp dependents, regardless altogether 
of their fitness for the duties of Professor, is the worst that 
could be devised, and should be immediately put an end to. The 
Italian' Uni versifies w^re the first to introduce the system of 
appointing Teachers /or life ; but the pcytroqage was not left 
to'tne University. It was committed to the extra-academical 
body of prefects or curators. The German Universities were in 
the lowest possible state so long as the patronage rested with 
the Professors; but when the- Government deprived tliem of 
this power, the Universities soon equalled those of Holland, 
which had grown to such eminence in Europe in consequence 
of their extra-academical patronage ; and when religious tests^ 
which bad been allowed to*cre^p into the Batavian seats of 
literature, had hOsn removed from those of Germany, the latter 
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immediately fos® to that high character which they at present 
possess. I 

Nothing on tlie first view of the matter appears more certain, 
than that the Professors would be the best' patrons for offices 
in the University. Their reputation is connected w'ith the 
Institution, their income is dependent in a great mpasure on its 
prosperity, they are bound by oath to promote its interests, and 
their situation makes them the best judges of the literary merits 
of those who are candidates for office. Yet though all this 
may lead to believe them ^qualified for the duty of patrons, 
experience shows that in reality it is not the case. Parties 
imbued with the most bitter and raiiQiorous feelings of animosity 
exist; and to annoy (heir opponents, they frequently defeat 
measures which^ould be of the greatest service to the University 
generally. The Professors ar^ seldom on visiting or perhaps 
even on speaking terms, and the meeMngs of the Senatus are 
not inferior in indecorum ^o any Assembly that can be named. 
In every election the most gross and notorious nepotism pre- 
vails ; and frequently an adverse party concurs, in the expect- 
ation, or in the understood agreement, of getting the patronage 
of the next vacancy. There* is a jealousy of superior merit ; 
and no matter what glory and re[Ritation ^the attachment of a 
man of great scientific eininendl in the country might bring to 
the University, as such a light would diminish their own, they 
oppose him. In proof of this, refeicnce may be made to the 
Scotch Universities, where this patronage exists ; and it may 
be asked what man known to the^jublic, except Dr. Chalmers, 
has been elected during this century by St. Andrew’s Glasgow, 
or King’s College Aberdeen. If an ' individual of high literary 
character become, by means of another patven, a Member of the 
Senatus, he is attacked in all possible ways, rendered uncom- 
fortable and unhappy, uiid eventually hunted out of tlui 
University by the associated pack. Individuals engagod in 
other and more lucrative professions ar^ elected l^rofnssors ; 
and these persons ^either cannot compose and deliver lectures, 
or if they make a practice of doing so, appear so wretchedly de- 
ficient that pupils who could afford to pay fees will not attends. 
As the Professor does not feel himself bound to give his matter, 
such as it is, gratuitously, he very willingly shuts forever his 
portfolio ; ibllows, as he always intended to do, his calling of 
Minister, Attorney, or Physician ; draws his salary as Professor 
at the regular period ; throws up his^hat for Church and King; 
and votes in tlie Senatus in support of the good qy system and 
his blood relations. 

2nd. Messrs. Bannermaii and Oswald have done their best 

voi,. XXIV. — Westmimter Review^ ' ^ * i 
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to ptocure the election of able ProtessoiBc^ birt they have done 
nothing to keep these, when elected, up lo t|W proper pitch ; 
or the machinery they propose for this purpo^^ is complex and 
cumbrous* On this point, they would have detived invaluable 
information from the perusal of Professor Robinson’s tract. 
They would have found there a principle, easy, and at the 
same time more efficacious ilm\ all the clauses they could 
insert in their Acts of Parliament. That principle is— 
competition. That principle existed in the Scotch Universities 
before the usurpations of Profe.ssors ; it exists in all the German 
Universities; and it exists to a considerable extent in one 
deparfiment of teaching in.Scotiand. Let Mi. Bannerman or Mr. 
Oswald enter the class-rooms of the private teachers of anatomy 
and surgery in Edinburgh or (^lasgow, and will 6nd them 
filled with young men listening i^iost attentively to the remarks 
of the teaclier. Let him enter an hour afterwards the Professors 
classi-rooms in the University, and be will find the seats half 
empty, and the students, many of them the same as. he had 
seen in the private class-room, yawning listlessly or sound 
asleep, while the Piofessor is diawling out the same remarks 
he Ims done for ilio hift thirty ymm. Let him ask any student 
the reason of thi*) do^uhle atltndanccon the same subject, and he 
will say at once, that he attends the private teacher for the sake 
of instruction, hut that he must take out the Professor’s ticket 
in order to obtain the degree of M.D. from ihe University ; for 
the Universities will not receive the tickets of private lecturers 
ns qualifving the candidate tO enter on his examination for a 
degree. Theie is a vexatious monopoly at present in the Uni- 
versities ; and instead of any remedy for this, the Bills brought 
info Parliament make it closer. What is the consequence 
of this monopoly? Tl)c .Professor knowing that the student 
must puichase the University tickets, holds very lightly the 
opposition of a jirivate lecturer. liCt both teachers be put on 
an cqnahly, and the Professor, if not provided with an ample 
endoivrnent, will bestir Iiitnself on behaltof his fees, and the two 
men' will meet on fair terms as far as tlie student is concerned, 
and he will get the benefit of their rivalry, both in purse and 
knowledge. From Professor Robinson it appears that in 
Gel many~ 

^Thc Professor's are of two kinds, ordinary and e**traordinary. 
They are all appointed alike, but differ in rank. The ordinary 
professors, strictly speaking, cConstitute the Faculty i they are members 
of the Acader^Jfai Senate, and thus have a voice in the government of 
the University ; they have a Doan of the Faculty, who is always 
ebosen by and from themselves. The Profeesore extraordinary are 
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limply teachers, And [lave no further duties nor privileges. Besides 
these there U anither chtss of private instructors, privatini doccnies, 
composed of yojiug men ^ho have tukeii the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy (equivalent to our Master of Arts), and have then 

f erintssion to read lectures and give private instructions in the 
rniversittes. IHie regular salaries of the ordinary Professors vary 
according to circumstances from ,5(K) to SoOO rix-dolhirs (7.5/. 
to 300/.), and rarely exceed the latter sum. The Professors extr^ 
ordinary seldom receive more than ,500 rix.dolhirs ; often not more 
than 100 3 and the instances are not rare, where a man is at first glad 
to receive merely the title, without any«alaty whata^er. The private 
teachers also have no salary. All the Professors and instructors receive 
fees from the studenls^or their private^.f ourscs of lectures which, 
however, in ordinary cases, do not amount to a considerable sum.' 

Then observTfRte ndvantagea of this. 

* This class of ^irivate teacliefs is the nursery in which all future 
Professors are trained ; where they are seen just budding into life; 
and where, if they flourish ^vith a vigorous and healthy growth, they 
are soon transplanted to n maturer soil. If n young man distingnishea 
himself in his situation, he is very soon promoted to be a Professor 
extraordinary. The government have here an opportunity of judging of 
the qualifications of candidates for literary stations, and of selecting 
and securing the services of the best men , and to a young man of 
real promise, they are usually no^ slow in ho1<ling out a reward. A 
young man of talent and promise came to Halle in 1327 as a private 
instructor in the department of History; in IS2H he was made Pro- 
fessor extraordinary, and in 1821) ndMinccd to the rank of ordinary 
Profe<!8or ; and such instances are not uncommon. The extraordi* 
nary IVofossorship again, is regarSed ns a slepping-htone to the 
ordinary one. It gives a young man a certain rank and standing in 
the University; he no longer reads lectures merely on sufferance; 
he has nt least a piermanent place ; has enjoyed tlie notice of govern- 
ment ; and is sure^ if he continues to distinguish himself, of 1>cing 
promoted. In some instances literary men, with the permission of the 
government, give courses of lectures at the Universities, and receive 
^s, without being attached to the institution in any other way, as 
privatim dpeenies. Thus the historian NiebiApr, in his character of 
member of the BerMo Vfcademy of Sciences, read lectures at Bonn ; 
and nt Halle a former Major-General was lecturing on military history 
and tactics.' 

And again, — 

- 

^From #his arrangement of the instructors into different classes, 
and the practice 6f admitting young a|||i|l<jf Ihe requisite qualifications 
to teach nt pleasure in the Univer^iti^ arise two important benefits 
which are as yet unknown in the institutions of opy own country. 
The first is, that a number of persons are thus always in train, either 
as private teachers or Professors extraordinary, in the diSerent depart- 
• 1 2 
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meats of literature and science, out of whom thejiighcr Professorships 
tvhen they become vacant, may be at once supplied/ When therefore 
an ordinary Professor dies, or removes to another .s|jtierc, the question 
is not, as with us, wlierc a successor may be found 3 but the difficulty 
lies in selecting the 1)es»t out of the many candidates, who are already 
well (luidified for the office. In this country we arc compelled to 
choose not tin? man who is already qualified, but him who, under all 
the circumstances, w'ill probably be best able to qualify liiiiiself for the 
office after lie sliall have been appointed. “ The consequence is that a 
man of eminence in some public calling is for that reason often chosen 
to a Pro fessoi ship, with the duties of which he is wholly unacquainted, 
lie must therefore spend some years in obtaining himself that know- 
ledge whicli as a Professor he is required to teach to others. In this 
respect the evil is entirely remedied in Germany. Tlic other benetit 
of this arrangement is, that it holds out the stro1%e^j! incitements to 
diligence on llie part of the instructors. To a young man just 
entering upon his career, it is obviously important to iiring his 
whole strongtii to the work, in order to acquire a reputation which 
may aiitiiorizc the expectation of promotion, lie has tlie direct motive 
of profit, and the not much less one of hojie, to stimulate his e.\ertions. 
He knows besides that tlicrc arc otheis befoie him in the race, 
actuated by the same motives, and also by llie fear of being oiit- 
strijiped. The extraordinary Professoio stands in a similar predicament 3 
lie has the same motives to c\ei»'.ion, tlie same goal before liim 3 and 
has, moreover, ardent competitors Whind him. Tin* ordinary Pro- 
fessor lias indeed reat'hed flic summit of his ambition ; but he knows 
that if he relaxes his efl’orts, the Iruits of all his labour will be eairied 
off by others, and he thus lose in a measure liis influence and emolu- 
ments. I’his system has now been in long operation 3 and the general 
elh'ct of it lias been highly beneficial. 

In the Italian riiiversities a similar arrangement existed at 
the time of Iluir highest reputation. Ilicre were always an 
ordinal y and an extraordinary Piofcssor, and ficquently not 
less than tin ce chairs for the same subject; and the livalry 
consequently w'as ceaseless and intense. 

liy Mr. Jiannermat/s Bill the number of Professors is limited 
to .sixteen. On consulting the * Concise Account of the German 
(Universities/ if will be found that in Berlin 'the whole num- 
ber of instructors is usually more than a hundred,’ and 
in Copenhagen, possessed, by the way, of a Professor of Medi- 
cine of the .lewish persuasion, ‘ there are above forty 
leacfiers.^ With such a host of opponents no man can sle^tp 
at his post. ^ ' 

So utterly destitute are tljlse Bdls of any means of producing 
rivalry amongst the teachers, so completely silent are they in 
regard to the monopoly enjoyed by Professors, so plausibly are 
they .framed to secure ^he election of the cleverest candidate. 
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i)ut careful and particular are they iu* regard to enJowmenisi, 
that it is impossible uot to suspect that some of the Profebsoriui 
body, liberal dioiigh in regard to tests arid tlie election of 
their succtfssors, but sufficiently mindful of their own interests, 
have, in assisting the honourable Membcis with their Bills, inten- 
tionally avoided any allusion to monopoly, the advantages to 
the public from the emulation of teachers, and tfie demand (or 
private lecturers. So manifestly is this the case, that a rivalry 
which at present exists in Aberdeen, in coJisequence of two 
Colleges teaching the same branehjes, is to bo suppressed, and 
only one College with one set of Professors retained ; tlie 
last however not oiniituig to divide among themselves the 
endowments belonging to the other lloiise. 

There is evidently an intention to extend and fence round the 
pieseiit monopoly and usurdation of the Senates. A visible 
object also is *10 secure salaries, sufficient and respectable 
salaries, to the Professojs. The framers of these Bills (which 
may be called Bills fur providing large salaries to certain VVhig 
Prolessois) are inoculated with the common piejudices in regard 
to a name, and while they leave the priradm docens to struggle 
against (he privileges as vve^ as the talents of a Professor, they 
give to this last at the same tinn^a salary because he is styled a 
Professor. This is called *^iiuMiliiig for a man suitably to 
his rank.’ One would sup|)c;scj that for a teacher, at any rate, 
it should be ‘ suitably to his usefulness.’ But in this 
‘ order’-lovins: country, theie mu*>l be pensioners among 
teachers as well as in the state.. At present, learning is encom- 
aged as of old vveie certain tiades— by bounties, and with the 
same effect. Men got exclusive privileges, and a sum of money 
besides lor taking them, vuid the consequenee was, that all com- 
petition being thiiN pul down, the favoured or protected trade 
languished; foreigners stepped in with their improvements, and 
surpassing, as it w'as easy to do, our manufactiiiers, sujiphecl tlie 
rest of the world ; while our monopolists, satislied with bouniies 
and the sure but sinj^ll homo consuinptTqii, would have passed 
their days in resi and peace, but lor the dread of the unnggler, 
and the watching necessary to keep him out. A man intemlmg 
his son for a physician or surgeon, sends him to some celebrated 
school on the continent ; but when the youth comes lo ask j^er- 
mission to practise, of a ceitaiii college or body cm whom tlie 
governmenl has devolved the duty of ascerUiining an individual's 
fitness lo cure or carve his Maje^y's subjects, the examination 
consists, not in asking him what Ife knov\s, but where he got it; 
and when he says, Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna“ 1 ie is handed out 
of the door without any further questions being put. This is 
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protacting and enoouraging the home trade ; that is, it is yssttin^* 
motley into the pocketb of these evamuiers, for t/iey, in addition 
to the duty imposed on them of ascertaining Wn individuaPs 
professional talents, have of their own accord added that they 
themselves should be the teachers, and tiie onlv teachers. 
Nothing could be better contiived to keep professional knowledge 
at the lowest* ebb. It is like Government employing one of 
its own contractors as inspeciot of his own furnishings. 

Much is heard about encouraging literature, and rewarding 
men of great scientific eminence by placing them in well 
endowed University chairs. But has this been done ? Was 
Priestley a Professor ? Is iohii Dalton a Professor ? Is Turner 
or Philips a monopoly- gifted Piofessor? ^ Is Henry a Pro^ 
fessor ? Look at the great names, past and prft»ent, in other 
sciences, and it is the same. \^at does science owe to the 
endowed chairs, compared with Uie voluntary *'ones ! In fact 
the richer the endowinenU are in uny Univeisity having 
Professors as patrons, tlie gTeater the ceitainty of the pffices 
being made hineciiies. Witness, for instance, rich Gripswald, 
which IS now the only Lhiiversilv in Germany independent, it is 
believed, of Government, and poor, Hal le ; rich King’s College 
and poor Erlinhurg]i. Where there are no endowments, or where 
they are small in amou'tit, the inc</f'U's of the Professors resting 
principally on fees, tiiey wn/iA unite in laising the character of 
the school. Edinburgh is almost solely celebrated for its 
medical school ; and as the inajonty of the medical Piofessors 
have no salaries, tliey are under ..the necessity of aiding m the 
election of such men as will keep up tlie school. Hence perhaps 
there has been of nepolisiu tlian in any other of the facul- 
ties. Livery medical Professor for his own pocket'^s sake lent 
his advice to the Council in behalf of some man of eminence. 
Poverty was the salvation of the Universjty. Let talent get 
even-handed justice; leave it that which only it desires, a 
fair field and no favour. Lot there be no monopoly. The cry 
to Goveinnicnt from ttic Scotch Universities is always, * Give, 
Give. Endow chairs. Let ns have a salary 1o a Professor, and 
we will call him Regius*’ or any other name you please.’ There 
has been too much heed given to these demands. 

But Goveuiment is now acting on a system in regard to the 
inferior schools, which it is hoped wilt be carried into the higlier ; 
— assisting tp build class-rooms, but leaving the teachers to ' find 
themselves.' The East-Iudia Company told us we never could 
obtain good and genuine teas' wilhout paying their factors, and 
leaving the Company in exclusive possession of the tea trade. The 
nation fortunately considered that there would be- no barm in 
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aHowing otheri to enter iiiK> fair <^inpetitit)n with the Company. 
So ougnt it to bd with the Univerdities ; there ought to be a fiee 
trade in buying fnd Helling knowledge, as in buying and selling 
Manchester cottons oi Birmingham wares. If a man sell 
sloe-leaves for tea, the law can punish him; and if a man 
sell blasphemy, or whatever else is against the public weal, 
the law can reach him ; but because it is possible that this free 
trade may be abused, let us not select half a dozen shops in the 
Empire, and not only declare that these shall be iho only shops 
where such goods may be'hought, but give the sellers a salary tor 
taking their own. price for the commodity. It is too absurd to 
say, that Sir Astley ('ooper or Sir Benjamin Brodie is not so 
fit an instiuctor in surgery, as soine*obscure individual* in the 
College of St.^dndrdw^'s or Old Aberdeen, whose only experience 
with a knife has been to cut hi^ food or his fingers. 

HI, Degrees.m Colleges wefb endowed for certain purposes in 
connexion with education ; and the rigfit of the State to interfere 
with them will be denTecl by many. Be it so. If a man 
endowed a College for maintaining Catholics, or Protestants, at 
the University, well and good ; let them enjoy it in tlie e^act 
terms of. tlie pious donor’s will. But a lJuiversily is a national 
Institution. It was enacted */)ro (mio publico. It \^as a trmt 
committed by the Legislatye ?o . certain per{>oiis, and the 
Legislature cun at any time reMime the trust or aher tlio 
epnditions on which it wa«4 given. Let this plain <nud simple 
point be kept in view, and all diiiiculties with legard to reforming 
the Universities vanisli. Granting that tlio exciescences in the 
University are not public propufy, yd there is np reason why 
the originally j^erfect body should continue to be defaced and 
pained by these funguses. If we aie not to be allowed to pare 
and dress them to our mind, let us at once cut them out. If 
Heads of Houses are contumacious, if tutois or endowed Alaslcrs 
of Scotch Colleges are lioublesome, let the Colleges, tlie House, 
and the inmates or dependants, be voted out of the University. 
This will soon bring the lnis>tees to theit senses, and they will 
be happy to retam tlftir places on any terms, l^et it always be 
recollected that the University is a trust from tlie State ; and 
that to the University, and not to the College, was giv'en the 
privilege of granting degrees. 

If il be well to legislate for the Universities for the sake' of 
those receiving, or hereafter to icceive, instruction at them, the 
case becomes much more imperative when it is recollected that 
these institutions have the power of conferrinc: certain privileges 
on individuals in the Stale. They must thereforie be considered 
as part of the body politic, and the public are entitled to appear 
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for their own interests, and to say whfilier the powers delegated 
to these corporations and executed by them, suitable to the 
present times. The right to altei and aniei)4 the Municipal 
Corporations has been acknowledged, and acted on. The same 
right cxibts in regard to the University Corporations ; and 
their powers to make Doctors or Masters of Arts, may be as 
Rummaiily suspended or altered, as the power of Municipal 
Corporations to make Burgesses. It would be absurd in 
London to oppose a Municipal Charier for Manchester or 
Birmingham; and equally absurd is it in Oxfoid or Cambridge 
to oppose the formation of a University in London or any other 
part of the kingdom. 

It lias been proposed appoint a national Board or Com- 
mission, for the puipose of examining canUidatois for literary 
honours, and conleniiig degrees;^onstituting this a University, 
as it were, for the whole kiniiclon^ • 

Cenlralizalioii is often Sesirable for the sake of cheapness to 
the nation, and icgulaiily, undoimity, and dispatch in the 
execution ol public business; but in the case of the Universities 
it is impoitant to kee|) up lliiir local chaiacter, weight, and 
influence, and to preserve the nviihy and emulation existing 
among them. The cflect of c<Mitralizjitiou would be to degrade 
the provincial Universities in the u'stiuralion ot the public; to 
destroy the cheapness and facility of obtaining education, 
afiordc'd to their localitie'*; to bring all, or an inimonsely great 
proportion of the students, to the seat of the Central Board or 
University, and consequently to lemovo that great inducement 
to men ot liteiaiy leputation accepting cliaiKs in tlie ])rovincial 
scliooU, — the liope of bctteiing their means by the fees of pupils. 
Such, it believed, has |)roved the lesuU of the centralization 
in Paris of the old Univei.sities of Fiance. 

VVhat seems wanting, i'^ not to snpei'sede llic existing Uni- 
versities by a Boaid or Conmnssiqii alone empowered to grant 
degrees, but to add to the number of the national Universities; 
and it appears )jeciiliafly necessary that the metropolis should 
immediately be possessed of one. Thu House vaf Commons last 
session addressed the King uu the subject of granting a charter 
to the Gower-streef Colh*ge, or ‘ London University’ as it terms 
itself ; and when Mr. Tooke asked in his place in the House, 
when this charter was to be forthcoming, the Attorney General 
stated, that the London University was not to be inco^j^orated 
as a University, but simply as a College under the name of the 
^ London University College?’ and that there was to be a 
Metropolitan University for granting degrees to the pupils of 
all the Colleges. Mr, Tooke declared that the answer was * very 
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unsatisfactory No^doiib*t it was so to the Professors ami 
Proprietors of tlte London University ; but the answer showed 
that the Government had caught, in what manner it is little 
important to know, a right view of the question ; and that 
England was to possess one University independent of all 
College influence, of all schools, all teachers, and all sec- 
tarian creeds, for the purpose of granting degrees to candi- 
dates according to the appearance they might make at their 
examination. It may be the Whigs were driven into this step, 
to avoid throwing themselves open* to the Tories by favouring 
the Gower-Street College with a job. No matter what the 
cause may be which has brought tli^.principle to light ^mong 
them ; sulKce it that tliere be no lack in applying^it. When 
the motion foi^he acTdress was put, Mr. Warburton with his 
usual perspicacity annoiincod tWis as the principle which should 
guide the governflient, and offered to divide against Mr. Tooke’s 
motion if the MinisteriuL leader would declare that he would 
follow it out. Sir Robert Peel saw at once the consequences 
that would follow’ this new system, and he would not pledge 
himself; he saw' clearly that it would be the lever to overturn 
the present system in the o^I and dark abodes of learning; 
that it would be a lival which they^ould not despise, and one in 
fact which they would shortlyibe obliged tft contend with on its 
own terms ; and that tlie instant there is a Metropolitan Uni- 
versity open to candidates fol* degrees from all schools, that 
instant the monopoly of the Professors in the other Universities 
is at an end. • 

But while a inelvopolitau University, on the broad and liberal 
basis which belonged oiiginally to every such institution, would 
destroy the monopoly at present so tenaciously retained by Pro- 
fessors, it would not prevent the old schools still conferring 
degrees in an improper manner. The Legislature, therefore, 
ought immediately, for the sake of the public on whom a half- 
educated set of doctor?} might be let loose, to make it com- 
pulsory on all the Universities to adhcre.to one set of regu- 
lations as to graifting these honours and jirivileges. There 
should be a Minister of Public Instruction to take a general 
superintendence of these institutions, to be in some measure 
responsible to the country for their woiking, and to be the 
medium of communication on the subject of education, from 
the general government of the country to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The principles to which a MiniSter of Public Instruction 
would direct Parliament in legislating on the Universities, ought 
to be,-- 
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1st. Annulling all sectarian tests. ^ 

2nd. Appointment of a Local Board o\' Sj^pervisioni inde- 
pendent of the Professors or Teachers. 

« 3rd. Depiivation of the patronage possessed by Collegiate 
bodies and pi i vale individuals of the University Chairs. 

4th. A uniform code of law in regard to degrees, and more 
especially 111*086 which confer privileges on the individuals pos- 
sessing them; binding on all the Universities. 

5th. Admission of the pupils of such private lecturers as 
inav conform to the regulations established in the Universities 
witli regard to their couises, and of foreign Universities, to the 
same privileges as those of the Professors ordinary. 

Sth.'llestoiing and keeping distinct the University cor- 
pomtion and its funds, fiom those of the College; and in sub- 
servience to this, the appropriatJ.ion of all graduation fees and 
public grants to strictly University purposes. 

The Colleges form a diflereiit subject altogether, and it would 
be for the State to say, — 

1st. Whether these are to be made suitable to the purposes 
and wants of the present generation by direct enactment of the 
Legislatuie,— or 

!2nd. Are to be left to adjust themselves, as they soon must 
and will do. ' . c . 

There are some subordinate jioints connected with the internal 
constitution of the Universities* as proposed by these Bills, 
which have nut been alluded to. 

1st. For instance, theie ijj to be a Senate composed of 
the Profcssol^. To lliis there can be no great objection, pro- 
vided much power is iioi left to it. 

2nd. The Faculties arc to be restored ; but it is not clearly 
specified of whom they are to consist. Formerly all teachers, 
graduates, and students of any one of the four great divisions of 
education, constituted the faculty ; but here it may be suspected 
there is to be a small snug set of Professors looking sharply 
out, not for the proipbtion of the branch of science to which 
they belong, but their own interests as ibe^ privileged teachers 
in it 

3rd. There is to be a body called the Convocation, to be 
composed of the Officers of the University and the Professors ; 
and in this Convocation, seats are to be provided for the 
graduates, who it appears are to be allowed to attend as s^;eeiaU)rs. 
If the authors of the Bills had been acquainted with University 
history, they would have kiK>wti the old term used in Scot- 
land and on 4lie Continent ‘ Cougregalio Unhmsilafisi* apd 
•they would piobably have preferred the old name, to that which 
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they have taken from a lAiiversity wbicK ia likely to be the 
last to furnish ally tiling in the way of model to University 
Reformers. Tbeynvould have moreover found that the giaduates 
were not mere spectators ; but> as in the Rnglish Universities, 
were integral parts of the body. The Congregation was 
composed of all members of the University, resident and non- 
resident. With respect to tlie restoiation in full oP this privi- 
lege of the graduates, something may be said. If the graduates 
of a Scotch University were all members of the Established 
Church of Scotland ; if they were principally clergymen living 
in retirement and in a measure out of the world, or landed 
proprietors whose intellects had been ^i^iore muddled than im- 
proved by their College studies ; then vt ould it be easy to consent 
to see them excluded fo*r ever from University meetings. There 
is more hope that public opiiiisFn will act on some twenty or 
thirty individuals,*thaii on som^hundieijs ; for where the latter 
are held together by unispn of feelings and sentiments, they 
can atforil to brave public odium and defy common-sense. The 
heads of houses in Oxford might have received the milk-and- 
water Declaration of the Duke of Wellington in place of the 
subscri])tion to the Thirty-mn^ Articles ; but the Convocation 
never will. In Scotland, however, ^inen of all sects, and from 
the cheapness of education n||^n of many* different classes of 
society, go tiirough an academic course. It is not necessary 
for holy orders, that (he candidate shall have graduated ; and 
theie arc perhaps fewer clergymen in proportion, possessed 
of honours, than of the other piofe^ions. The Scotch graduates 
are a mixed class, a fair specimen of the talent and respectability 
of tlie country ; and if the piivileges of graduates are to be 
restored to tlie extent of voting in the Convocation or Congre- 
gation, none are so well entitled to them. In this country there 
are, and always must be, occasions of public questions, where 
the University must come forward witli their sentiments as a 
body; and it may be flht to Messrs. Baiinerman and Oswald, 
whether they would prel’er trusting a dAysion involving the 
extension of liber^ principles, to the Senate, including even 
Chancellor, Rector, and Assessor, or to a Convocation com-^ 
posed of the graduates along with these. 

There is a piactice also in the English Universities, and which 
belonged ^ the constiluliou of all the Universities of Europe, 
those of Scotland amongst the number,— that of admitting 
graduates of other Universiliea eundem, and as the Papal buU 
always says, absque ullo examine hi thib tluTc appears to be 
ijO harm. Literary men are thus made deuizens-of the literary 
world, as was contemplated. It is a mark of respect to other 
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lJniver$ities. It is asking the joint fellowship and association 
of all those who it may be supposed are afde and willing to 
contribute to the stock of human knowledge. It may give 
foreign graduates who*are resident in the neighbourhood of 
anotncr University, as much interest in its prosperity as if they 
themselves had been educated at it. It is a courteous proceeding 
among scholars and gentlemen ; and if the graduates are to be 
made part of the Convocation, it should be left to this meeting 
to adopt the oflspring of other Universities. 

There is another most. important subject, viz. the Libraries 
and Museums. These must no longer be College property. 
They^must be part of ..the University; aaid they must not 
be confined to the Professois and their ^wives and daughters 
as heretofore, but be patent to students and evfti to the public. 
Many of these already owe %heir existence and support to 
public grants, and they^ust all^epend more diiectly upon such 

g rants by-and-by. The Act of Queen Anne, which imposed so 
eavy and unjust a tax upon authors, must bo repealed; and in 
lieu of it, a sum of money voled aiiiiually to such of the 
Universities, as will agree to the legulatioii^ which the Legis- 
lature may consider likely to rpnder the libraries useful and 
serviceable to literature and the iiublic. 

^ _ 

Aut. VIL — T//C VhromLloft of JVullhanu IW the Author of The 
Subaltern," "The Country Curate^" Kc . — S voh. London. 
1835 . 

XTERli is one of what the ’lewspaper iiuH-writcrs would call 
* the most distinguished populai wiiteis of the day/ engaged 
upon that complicated subject, the social and moral condition 
of the labouring classes, as it has been affected by the legislation 
bestoi\ed upon tliein by their better-. 

The Tales themselves, says their author in his advertisement, 
* are to be regaided as nolhing more than a vehicle by means of 
which I have judged it expedient lerdescribc, partly, scenes 
that have to a ccilani extent passed under iny own observation, 
partly my own opinions with reference to jidints, on which all 
men will and do form judgments for themselves.' He adds, 
‘ Whether my philosophy be sound or otlieiwdse, it is not for me 
to determine.' In the last age, of which ])art of the Chromcles 
of Waltham treats, the very words ])hilosopber and philosophy 
were an abominalion to all classes iu this country^ rich and 
poor, great and godly, alike. But tempora mutafUar. In the 
present age, every man, w^onian, and child, who writes a novel 
or a uote-bookTa tale or a lour, spouts what is called philosophy 
by the yard. The author of the Chronicles of Waltham will 
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probably find multitudes, vOho see" a good*many more things in 
heaven and earth^thah aie dreamt of in liis philosophy, and who 
do not see a good*inany that are. 

The Chronicles of Waltham then, * separated into several 
divisions or distinct tales, at least as regards names, mainly 
consist of the histories of the fortunes of two families living at 
•Waltham, a village in East Kent. Both these fanfilies belong 
to the class of farmers or yeomen ; and their relation to the class 
of labourers as employers of labour, or as parifth otticers, naturally 
leads to the consideration and discussion of the condition of the 
poor. The narrative, though in general constructed with little 
of artist-like skill, displays in many parts considerable 
knowledge of the human heart, ancf a ])ropotlionate pSwer of 
delineatino' thwutwarS signs of its workings. Seldom has any 
history of human error and h^jinan suffering been more touch- 
ingly and powerfully told th^n that ^f the ovei seer Amos and 
his unhappy daughter. 4^ same time, it must be kept in 
view, that this is all fictitious and arbitrary. A tale of misery is 
made out, and then shouldered upon a man, who is repre- 
sented, although through every species of hostile medium, as 
having been an enemy to what he conceived the oppressors of 
the people. It would have been jugt as easy to have laid it upon 
a borough monger. ^ . • 

Tfie author of the Chronicles of Waltham is a Tory and a 
Churchman, and all his bad characters are most religiously 
dtawn as Radicals and enemies of the clergy. The Radicals 
have certainly on this head sopic reiison to complain of the 
author ; for, not content with making his ordinary scoundrels 
and blackguards Radicals, be has added to their number the 
most siipersubli mated rascal perhaps ever conceived, — one a 
tliousond tiinch worse than Swifl^s 

^ Footman, traitor, vile seducer, 

Perjur’d rebel, brib’d accuser.’ 

Blacksione, speaking of matrimonial *^jau8cs as a branch of 
the ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, says, ‘ These causes, partly from 
the nature of the injuries complained of, and partly from the 
clerical method of treating them, s<Jon became loo gross for the 
modesty of a lay tribunal,' — Comm. B. iii. ch. 7. On the 
authoritv of this precedent, it may be said of Cyril Trevenean, 
that none but a clerical imagination could conceive, and none 
but a clerical pen embody such a character. The author 
unquestionably shows a familiar acquaintance with the qualities 
that make up the character of a successful seducer. Belial, 
and Lovelace, and Rasbleigh Osbaldiston, must give place to 
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Cyril Trevenean, who* is not content* unless he ruins father as 
well as daughter, and destroys life as well' as jthe honest means 
of living. But whatever share the aiithhr’s religion aW 
politics may have bad iif forming the features of certain of his 
characters, and giving a colouring to his whole picture, it cannot 
be denied that the picture is upon the whole strongly dr&wii 
and vividly* coloured. But though some of the strokes un- 
^ doubiedly belong to the delineation of nature, in others the 
author outrages nature not a little ; led astray, it would seem, 
by his political and religious bias. Take, for example, the 
following picture of Mr. Thomas Arnos, yeoman and so forth of 
the parish of Waltham.— 

* Mr. Thomas Amos, at this time overseer of the jx}or in Waltham, 
bad inherited, when young, a moiety of the tithes 6 y Appleby > the 
other moiety being bequeathed tq^ his sister, then a girl, but who 
had since married the prosecutor in*ihe late actions. For many years, 
that is to s^y, throughout the good times of the war, Mr. Amos hired 
her portion from liis sister, and, living in Appleby, collected the 
whole of the tithes of the parisli in kind, and with a rig^d hand. 
Holding the lease moreover on very easy terms, as well with reference' 
to the archbishop as to his relative, he found himself in the enjoyment 
of a large income, which he spent {ii.'‘iong cock-figlrters, eanl-playcrs, 
boxers, and other flash peojde, with the utmost fairness and liberality. 
In his personal habits/likewise, licsji'as the very beau ideal of u gay, 
jovial, thriving yeoman of Kent. Nobody thronghout the surrounding 
districts rode such excellent horses or dressed wiih greater taste thou 
he ; and among the women, he was said to be irresistible ; for. In 
addition to a striking exterior and an* atiilctic form, he could boast 
of manners which, in his own splTere, were regarded as princely. And 
his accomplishments were in every respect in agreement with his 
exterior. INIr. Amos was a dead shot, a fearless hunter, a skilful 
dancer, an expert pugilist. lie was likewise a man of courage as well 
as of gallantry ; indeed, he was known to h.ive fought at least one 
duel with a subaltern otlicer in a marching regiment, in vindication of 
his right to the smiles. of a pretty servant girl whom the jealous 
soldier took it into his head to watch too closely. But the traits of 
character on which, nbofe all otliers, Mr. Amps piqued himself, were 
his unyielding resolution and his bold infidelity. Let him once pledge 
bis word to anything, and there was no degree of trouble or expense that 
he would not undergo to redeem it. Let him once utter u threat, aud 
no consideration of pity or remorse would hinder him from ^rrying 
it into execution. In like manner, his play, whether in the co^k*pit, 
at thCLbilliard-table, or elsewhere, was perfectly fair ; and k** paid his 
debts, as well to tradesmen as to sharpers, punctually. With respect 
again tc^ religion, he held that as light as he held the restraints df 
moral obligation. Mr. A mol believed nothing, feared nothing, 
hoped ibjr nothing^beyond the present state of existence ; and he was 
a gre»|^nl too honest to act the hypocrite. On the contrary, Sunilay 
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was with him the busiest diiy in tlic week $ *and» as if to mark the 
contempt in which he*heUl the prejudices of others^ Sunday was the 
day on which he made it a rule to go abroad in his shahbicbt 
attire. When I add« that Mr. Amos was from his bo>hood a friend 
of the people^ I have sold enough to set his general character in its 
true light.’ 

' Tl^e arrival of bad times affected no one more distressingly than 
Mr. Amos. It is true that his leasehold property was stifi valuable, and 
that a man of prudent habits might have Hvwi very comfortably upon 
It; but Mr. Amos’s habits had never been prudent. In his vices, on 
the contrary, he had always been extaavagunt $ for, besides keeping 
himself constantly within water-mark by the strictness with which he 
discharged his debts of honour, more than one female had legal claims 
on him for a penbinn. When a reversif*came, therefore, IVjh:* Amos 
had no fund lay up wherewith to meet it ; and he was a great deal 
too high-spirited to sail, as he himself expressed it, under false 
colours. The consequence was^^that after hanging on for a while 
in the groundless liopc that times might snenri, this singular man all 
at once changed his habile of living entirely. He had taken into 
keeping a woman of low origin, by whom he had a family. He now 
withdrew from society altogether, and confined himself to her. From 
the best dressed man in the parish he became the most perfect sloven. 
His game-cocks were stdd, his hunters were disposed of, his groom 
was dismissed. With his gay companions, among whom it was hintetl 
that the celebrated Thurtell and HuiTt had been numbered, he broke 
off all connexion ; and adopting the haliits of a boor, he lived entirely 
in his kitchen. The character of the man, however, continued to be 
as fully exhibited in every action of hib life as it liad ever been. lie 
was still a man of his word. In his debasement he Wcas not lc«!S 
ostentatious than he had been in elevation ; and ja politics and 
religion be became more and more liberal every day. One little 
statement more illustrative of the temper of his mind, and I resume 
my narrative.’ 

'Mr. Amos had continued to hire his sister’s ])ortIon of their joint 
projierty up to the period when difficulties began to arise in settling 
for their Small tithes with the farmers. When this befcl, he became 
all at once tired of the business, and having himself taken a farm In 
Waltham, expressed great anxiety to lemc^ve thither. Accordingly 
Ins brother-in-law ,wasi persuaded to change positions with him. No 
sooner was this done, however, than Mr. Amos declared himself, in 
all companies, aii enemy to the tithe system. It was a po«.itive robbery 
of the occupier ; and for his part he would, though depending on it 
mainlfl^ for his own subsistence, lend a willing hand to get rid of it 
altogether. Of course such language, coming from one who wias 
known to be himself a lessee, but who was not generally known to 
have sub-let his portion for a term of years, was pronounced liberal 
in the extreme ; and when party spirit began to run high, no man 

8 roved*more active, or was more looked up to amqqg the Blues, than 
Ir. Amos.*— i. SH* 
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After this pleasant list of aimable the author gives what 

he means for a finishing stroke. ' When Faddj;' he says, * that 
Mr* Amos was from his boyhood a friend of tl>e people, £ have 
said enough to set his general character in its true light/ The 
people and their friends are infinitely obliged to the author of 
the Chronicles of Waltham. After giving a portrait of what he 
evidently inifends for a dashing blackguard, a bold-faced ruffian, 
he says it only wants atiolHer toiiclx of his painting-brush to 
render it complete, and that last i^lroke is that the man was 
' from his boyhood a friend^ of the people/ Tliere are several 
qualities in this character of Mr. Amos, that are never, or almost 
never, found together in the same individual. And the artist is 
scant iftstructed in his arft who has yet to learn, that he is to 
paint from the rule, not from the exception ; — frem those cases 
that make the law of nature, not^from those that are anomalous, 
and that make monsters or prodigies. • 

To afl this it should be added tjiat Mr. Amos, though 
* a friend of t!ie people/ was no ' friend to the ])Oor/ ,In the 
elegant language which his reverend biographer puts into his 
mouth, he says ' D — n the poor! I hate the aristocracy, I own; 
but I hate the poor just as much. They are constantly imposing 
upon us.’ — i. 251. Now in ajl this,* the only remarkable defect 

is, that he ought to h,\ve hated iljje aristocracy for making the 
poor. The aristocracy said. Let thcie be poor, and there were 
poor. They did it with this visible intent, — llrat they might 
get the work out of the ])oor for less wages ; and they (hd get 

it. A few they kept, and a fjw they starved ; but the gross 
average fac<fSvas that the masses worked for them for less. 

It mfght be supposed that the author in his capacity of 
administrator of poetical justice, would visit such a bitter and 
bold enemy of the church and aristocracy with no ordinary 
degree of chastisement. The penman pours upon the devoted 
head of his godless overseer, all the vials of divine wrath. He 
appears to have entered thoroughly into the design and s))irit 
of the chants of the Suspired King, who murdered the hus- 
band that he might make the wife of Ins ‘bosom one of the 
slaves of his seraglio. 

But the reader will desire to know something of the betrayer, — 
' the liar, traitor, vile seducer/ W as he too a friend^ijrf the 
people? Here then he is, as large as life. — 

‘ It was on a beautiful morning towards the end of July, when the 
corn had attained to its full growth, and the dingy green of the blade 
was in many places beginninjg to' merge into yellow, that there 
appeared over the«door of a shop in Walthatn, which for some time 
bad stood vacant, the following announcement, inscribed in bright 
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gilt letters Londotj House Establishment — Ready.money price? — 

Twenty per cent under prime cost. James Marshall^ licensed 
dealer in groceriesj. from Messrs. Peel and Pcpperpod, Great Cuinber- 
land*6treet^ Boroog^.’* The trap had been arranged and baited for 
the simple folks of Waltham with consummate skill. For some days 
previously they were indeed aware that the shop in question had 
nmnd a tenant ; for the carpenter had been employed tcf put up some 
shelves ; and sundry chests and boxes^ addressed to Mr. J. Marshall, 
had arrived from London hf the van, though they were still in the 
keeping of the landlord of the Lion. But of the kind of business 
which the new tenant proposed to carry*on, no one knew anything ; 
neither was it certain that the packages in question were designed 
for him. When, therefore, the light of ^jiew day displayed (o their 
admiring gaze a sign so attractive as that of which I have transcribed 
the legend, the*efiect*p'h)duced was in every respect such as Mr. 
Marshall could have wished. Mep proceeding to their labour in the 
fields stopped and jead, and thetj went back to inform their w|veB. 
The wives, so soon as their children we*rc packed off to school, 
sallied forth to reconnoitre ;*and though it was yet but the middle of 
the week, MarshallS shop became, within the space of one day, a 
perfect thoroughfare. I do not know whether the till received that 
day any large accession of silver and copper coin; but that Mr. 
Marshall himself had succeeded in making a very favourable 
impression on the minds of the ladies^ the return of Saturday night 
mode manifest.’ ^ • • 

^The individual who had thus contrived to establish by a sort of 
coup-de-main the most thriving business in Waltham, was about 
three*and-thirty years of age, or pc^rhaps a year or two less. His 
external uiipearance was very different fiom that of village traders in 
general. A complexion differing littib in hue from that ol^an Italian, ^ 
yet singularly clear and liealthy ; hair and whiskers black* as the 
raven’s wing ; an aquiline nose ; teeth white and strong ; a mouth 
full of expression, of which it was not always an easy matter to read 
the meaning; — these, witli a figure little if at all surpassing the middle 
stature, but mouldecl upon nature's most accurate model, made up 
altogether such a personage as one docs not see every day standing 
behind a counter either in town or country. Nor was it only in his 
outward appearance that he differed widely frfim those of his class in 
general — bis inanneiss wfre attractive in a remarkable degree.' 

‘ Gentle, obliging, kind, taking no account of personal trouble, 
and evidently disposed to think well of all with whom he conversed, 
Mr. Marshall not only won golden opinions from such as frequented 
his shop) but gradually obtained over them a sort of intiuence for 
which tbfu found it difficult to account. The fact however was, 
that Mr. Marshall possessed no^ only a more than common stock of 
knowledge, but far more than a common stock of philanthropy. He 
was aware of the sort of goods of *which poor men's families stood 
most iu need j and though at a clear loss to himself, would often 
dissuade due wife from laying out her money to a disadvantage. But 
VOL. XXIV. — We^tmimter Review. . K 
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this was not all : he was a patient — a sympathising listener to 
every tale of distress. His own means were not extensive, to be sure; 
yet he* had always a trifling article to bestow on such as needed it. 
An extra ounce of tea, or the remnant of a cask of butter, was often 
thrown in wher^ it seemed peculiarly acceptable : and then all his 
weights and measures were capital. No wonder that Mr. Marshall 
should lri\ e Ju*coine a mighty favourite with such as loved to hear 
theiTKseUes talk, and whose favourite topic was of course their 
own ‘sufferings, attributable, not to any nggligence or mismanagement 
at home, but to the barbaiity of employers and parish officers.’ 

* The rcvsult of all this was^4hat long* before a sickle had been put 
into the harvest, Marshall was decidedly at the head of the grocery 
concern, not only in Waltham, but in the neighbouring parishes. 
The labouring people universally gave him their custom j and the 
excellent report which they conveyed to the rawket -gardeners induced 
many of them to support him also \ for he was an accommodating as 
w’oll as a liberal tiader. In spite the intimation convewed by his 
sign; that he purposed to deal for ready money only, his lieart proved 
a great deal too tender to be guided byrmotives of prudence alone. 
First one, and then another needy family, got into his debt^ To be 
sure they belonged, one and .ill, to a class which could not be expected 
to keep above the woild ; they were parties receiving parochial relief, 
not one of whom could command more Ilian fifteen siiillings weekly, 
wliile a large majority could not iiTdster thirteen. And then when 
iJic singl<^ i.ion cMino him, stctling fuiilv at the outset that they never 
oanicd more tliaii feiv ‘^hillings, howVould a man of his temper press 
foi rcidy miney, when the consecjucnce of Ins doing so would have 
been, that the poor fellows must t'o wifhont tlu'ir beer, and of course 
he deprived of the in^lriict«oii whirli w’ds communicated to them by 
the leaders yi the Anchor t.ip.’ « 

' ^ Now Mr. jMudnill w’as one of those who lield in unmitigated 

iibhurrenc^ th'^ ide.i ol ^tinting the pool man in his innocent enjoy- 
ment''. He was, moreover, a decided friend to the diffusion of know- 
ledge j and held it to be a violation of the first law of nature, that by 
the lieh the* pleasuic'* of life could be engrossed, while the poor had 
all the labour. And as to the arguments of such as spoke of the 
justice and the neees‘‘ity among all classes of cutting men’s coats 
according to their cloth, that he regarded ns one^bf the old-fashioned 
maxims of which time^had exposed the sophistry. The pauper might 
(leiK'Jid for existence itaclf on the bounty of others, while the landed 
propiietor owned a largo tr.u t of country. Still the pauper had just 
as good a right to drink his beer and read his newspaper, as the land- 
lord to swill his claret nncl study geology.’ ^ 

‘ I need not add, that Mr. Marshall’s reasoning was pronounced 
unaiiswernblc by the frequenters of his shop ; and as he fohotved it up 
by permitting his customers to contract debts rather than squeeze 
fiom them the money which* was ..required at the public-house, he 
never wanted cipher listeners at home or trumpeters to sound his 
praises abroad.* 
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' Over two grades in iha society* of Wultham Mr« Marshall thus 
established an influence: bis efforts to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of a third were not so immediately successful, 11 v the 
formers in general he w^as regarded with distrust. It is true that his 
political principles were found upon inquiry to agiee pretty neatly 
with those of what was called the Bine party. He was a strenuous 
advocate of pailiamentary leform 5 he hated the Acry name of the 

S nsion list^ and denounced all taxation as iniquitoue and oppressi^ e. 

le parsons were in his eyes worthy of all possible detestation , and 
as to the national debt^ he*conteuded that there was but one way of 
dealing with it. What right had our^ ancestors to contract engage- 
ments, and then leave us to settle •them? lie was friendly to 
Cobbett’s scheme ; the sponge — the sponge would put all to rights 5 
and then, in order to prevent the pt^ible nccuuiulation»of new 
embarrassments, a n€;>v,order of things ought to be instituted. In the 
first place, Chdiac who conducted the affiiirs of go\ eminent ought to 
accept of no pecuniary remuneration : the honour and the patronage 
were quite sufficient for them.* In the pext place, persons oilering 
themselves as candidates seals in parliament ought to be tied down 
by the most solemn pledges never to \ote away public money without 
the consent of their constituents. Let all thi'* be done, and church 
property applied to its right uses — the ujui it^naiico of the pooi, and 
he would answer foi it that the couiitiy would thrive.’ — i. 2t37. 

This liberal gentkinuii,— this pailiameutary reforiiic?, liiid 
advocate for the diffusing of kiiotvlcdt'e «in(l lrai)|)ine«»s among 
the poor, — is of couisc evcfvth»u<» lliat bad. T)n‘ author 
has already stated of hmi, tnaf lie attested the par«-ons. x^f(er 
that, there can be no suipiiso at anv bad ([iisility that 
may be uttributed to lum. Acrordint'lv lie turns out to be 
a swindler, a smuggler, an ^ncenUi^y, a seducer of tlie 
worst description, — in a woid a villain of the veiy deepest 
dye. He represents himself as being of a good family in Devon- 
shire; and insinuations of his nolile de-^cent, and oi‘ hia 
character at Waltham being only an as&umed oQe, arc among 
the arts wdiich he dexterously employs for the luin of Ins 
victim, the eldest daughter^of the overscci,— a bcaidilul gnl 
about sixteen, who had been educated in^ Jneiich convent, mkI 
of course leainediittte that was good fioiu fiio ' lie is 

even made to intimate that he is no other than Ins Lead ,hi[> i!io 
present Secretary for Foieign Afldiis; and the noble luid’h name 
IS printed at full length. Peihaps the author will altem]>t to justify 
this on the ground that the indivulual in question is a public 
charactef and on the same ground .justdy his calling the 
combination or company of London thieves the * university of 
liondon’ [see vol. lii. p, 2G0]., They aie a most foul-mouthed 
generation— the existing Tories. It k impossible to receive an 
insult from them; — except it were their praise. , # 
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The author understands well ho?f to manage his godless 
vill lins. He makes theinXlestroy one another. Mr. Marshall 
the grocer having ingratiated himself into tbe^ acquaintance and 
confidence of Mr. Amos and his family^ avails himself of that 
op[)ortunity to seduce bis« daughter, by the old hacknied 
prescription of a solemn promise of marriage as soon as eome 
obstacles that stood in the way could be overcome. He bad first, 
the better to effect his purpose, contrived to engage Amos to 
superintend some smuggling adventures which would take him 
much from home, and so leave the sheep exposed to the attacks 
of the wolf ; having moreover first taken the precaution, that 
being reduced to poverty he might be more ready to engage in 
a desperate enterprise, to sSt fire to his barn and consume nearly 
all Ins property. Finding that his villainy must soon be 
discovered, and fearing the vengeance of the stern, bold yeoman, 
he conveys some information to riie Excise, which produces a 
skirmish that terminates in the death of Amos. He then 
decamps from Waltham, leaving his other victim, now an orphan, 
to destitution and shame. 

The * Chronicler* has undertaken to favour the public with 
the following character of the English agricultural labourer. 
Bat upon what authority docs h’e pronounce as it were ex 
cathedrd, the charactev' of ^he manufacturing operative which 
follows the other ? 

* The peculiarity of character which holds the native of England 
apart fioin the native of France, or Spain, or Germany, or Russia, is 
not more broadly marked tlian the differences in all their habits of 
acting, speaking, and thinking which distinguish the agricultural from 
the manufacturing portions in the mass of English society. The 
agriculturist — 1 speak, of course, of the day-labourer — can scarcely 
be called a gregarious animal at cdl. ^ lie inhabits a cottage apart from 
the cottages of other men ; he resides in the bosom of his own 
family ; he go^s forth to his toil alone — and alone, or next to alone, 
pursues it. His education is, for the most part, of a very narrow 
order, in many instances he cannot read — in many more he 
reads nothing except ^\hc Bible, a book of religious instruc- 
tion if it be put into his hands, and a newspaper. The latter 
source of knowledge, indeed, is a luxury of very modern growth 
with him, hi.s addiction to wliich has certainly not improved 
his morals hut which, being very seductive in itself, is rendered 
more so by being spread out on the tablciof a pothouse or a beer-shop. 
For it is in the evening, after his work is done, that the agricultural 
labourer takes his ease, if he take it at all. To be sure, the best of 
that class are content with home even at that season ; and if there be 
any inducement to keep thenf ther&, — such us a garden to dig, or a 
little plot eff land to cultivate,— *they will never think of going further. 
But UQfurtAately*tbese inducements are not always at hand^ and the 
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habits of tbe rural population have suffered grievously from their 
absence. For the agriculturist is not a sort of animal ^ho mahcs, 
or wishes to make^ large strides upwards in the scale of humanity. 
He troubles himself very little with affairs of state ; he has no 
curiosity in the investigation of sciancc«. In intellect be is often 
sharp euough ; but, for w^ant of material on which to exercise it^ he 
loses in a great measure the command of the faculty.* The agricul- 
turist bates innovation of every sort : leave him to himself, and he 
will do in all things what his father did before him , jog him on by 
placing within his reach implementb of increased utility and conveni- 
ence, and it is an cvcti chance whetliet*}ou gratify or sour him. The 
a^culturist htls his own virtues and his own vices. Among his 
virtues, considering him as a memhep^of the community^ may be 
classed an instinctive respect for law and station. It takes a positive 
exertion to make hm turbulent but, on the other hand, he is 
obstinate, and dogged, and roar|c, and \indictivc 3 and, in his own 
family, sometimes harsh, and tven erue;]. The young agriculturist 
is, for the most part, hajf a savage — one whose very movements 
resemble those of the overgrown beasts whom be driv«^s or loadb , 
but the old agriculturist, if he ha\c escaped the vice of drinking— 
the besetting sin of Englishmen both hi town and country, is not 
unfre(|uently well-bred, and is almost always religious and humble* 
minded. Finally, the agricullurist, though stout of heart, is not 
remarkable for any chivalious spisit of di^ring. From a bout at 
fisticuffs he will scarce turh avp^y^ but a few soldiers, with arms in 
their hands, will dispeise without firing a shot, the most excited 
rufal mob that ever came together.* 

' The reverse of this in almost every particular is your operative 
weaver or artisan. Breathing continually the feetid atmosphere of a 
workshop, and spending all the hours eMMs* waking existence in 
society, the operative loses in some wn all consciousness of 
idiosyncracy^in the feeling that he is but a portion of a mighty mass. 
To a frame often feeble,' and ^^most always unhealthy, he adds a 
miud restless and active, which^ like the wheels in his own machinery, 
is continually driving at some end, and a degree of intelligence far 
more available than that of which many that move in a more refined 
circle can Ij^oast. Yet the operative would be as much at a loss how 
to get through the day were he condemned spend it alone in the 
open air, as the agriciftturist is to understand how it may be possible 
to endure an imprisonment of twelve bours* continuance in one of the 
mills at Manchester or Glasgow. The operative Js a reflecting 
animal ; show him that change implies improvement, aod he will 
fall in with it cheerfully and at once ^ because his understanding on 
points relating to his own business— and it is of that alone 1 now 
Speak— is' almost always excellent. Moreover, 'the operative is an 
ambitious aiilmal. His education, whether neglected in early vonth 
or the reverse, is constantly goinj^ on.* He is always learning som' « 
thing those with whohi, during the hours both of work and pla\ ^ 
be is associated ; and in no species of lore is he more carefully 
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instructed than in that wliich he is pleased to ^lesignate as pdlifical 
economy.' 

‘ The operative is the vainest of living men : he has learned to 
repeat by rote the adage knowledge is power>’* and repeats it till it 
ceases to convey to his mind tnjr dehnite idea; unless, indeed, the 
firm peruasion^ tliat, being already possessed of a certain degree of 
knowledge, he himself ought to possess a certain degree of power 
also. As a member of the commonwealth, the operative is always 
really to cabal ; and his cabals become the* more formidable by fcdaoti 
of bis habitual subjection to social control. As a man, the operative 
is vicious, immoral, irreligious, selfish. From the increase of his 
cnriiings, be these what they may, his family derives no advantage. 
He nevV^r visits hcuiie exct?pt to swallow in all possible haste an 
ill-dressed morsel ; and then, flying from the don of wretchedness, to 
which his wife and children arc condemned, he takes' shelter in the 
public house where the club of whith he is a member is accustomed 
to assemble. Of the hahiU of the opt rativo in his'old age it is not 
easy to speak, for he ^ory seldom attains <*o old age : but those of 
ycnitli and manhood arc in his case too often such as compel the 
]>hilanthropist to douhl whether mankind hii\e gained or lost in point 
of hapfiiness by the iuiprovemciils of which lie lieurs so much.*— 
iii. IJtVA 

Upon what authority does the novdist pronounce the sentence^ 
that 'as a man, the •opt nttivo is vicioub, immoral, irreligious, 
selfish’.^ This j ilutoiu' witli a venjcaiuc. Ji\en suppose, 
vvhirii is the point to he pioved, that the evidence would warrant 
the u<v of one or two of these epithets, — what is the ditference 
between vicums and imiuoral ? or between unmoral and selfish ^ 
M ould he mention ^fpStshness at all, if he did not consider it 
immoral selfishness ? And then ' irreligious * is thrown in as a 
make-v\ eight, paitly on the iwinciple of the penny-a-line men, 
who always prefer long words awd phrases to short, as ‘latterly* 
for lately,’ a large pioportion of cases ’ for several cases,— and 
jiartly euphonieV {gratia, on the piinciple of the fine-writing men 
who.'witii Hobbes, consider the %st part of rhetoric to be the 
‘garnishing of speech, whcieby the speech itself i I beautified 
and made fine’. * • ^ 

The answer to this is easy. The manufacturing operative 
has proved himself a less easy' dupe than the agriculturist in the 
hands of the dishonest aristocracy. His circumslauoes Wefe 
more favouiable for communication and reciprocal instruction ; 
and the mode of operation of the oppression he sufft'^d from, 
w as by one or I wo steps more plain and palpable^ Uinc itfa im. 

It might have been expected that an individual who under- 
tool^ 4iO, write three vobnnes treating of the condition of the 
Eogli^ labouring population as affected by the operation of the 
would Mve known something of the great principle 
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of the late Poof- Law Araefidment Act. The principle, however, 
seems to have entirely escaped the attention, or at least the 
ookn prehension, of the author, who talks about the scheme of 
allotting land to labourers, as if he knagined this would 
remedy the gigantic evils which the interested legisli^ion of the 
rich has brought upon the poor. The repot! and* evidence of 
the Poor*Law Commission of Inquiry alone, would have fur- 
nished him with ample itfformation on this iniportun' subject. 


Ast. VIII.-— 1. Ilistoire de-la LiUcratwrc Grecque, par F, ^lioeL-^ 
Paris. 1834. . . 

2. HistoWe Je la Litferniurc Romaine, par*F, ^hoeL 

fjpIIE first light that breaker on the history of ancient Crecce, 
discovers a priesthood directing *aU things tempordl and 
spiritual, and exercising uncontiolled power over even the 
kings and princes of the times. No military commander 
thought of extending his conquests, without marking their pio- 
gress by a series of teinjiles raised to liis pation god, and de- 
voting the richest of his ^pOfls to his woislnp and glory. No 
statesman dared to jiropound lavvs,^no states to enact them, 
without the approbation of heaven and the sanclion of orac](s; 
nor could war be proclaimed or jieace concluded, wilhout c<»n- 
sulting auguries and omens, the exclusive light of interpreta- 
tion britm* vested in the ministers of religion. This system of 
spiritual domination had flo\ved*into Greece from the banks of 
the Nile, where from the eailicst ages a tyrannical hieiarcliy 
prevailed. The King of Kings never appears on the monunicnts 
of ancient Thebes, without being siirroimJtd with his coum’il of 
priests, and gods, and sacrifices. When a monarch showed any 
symptoms of opposition to the divine will, the piiesthood signi- 
fied to that the gods Jiad decired his death, and the 
only privljl^ granted the royal ofiendev was a choice of the 
manner. But it was^not only over the physical portion of the 
constitution of the Greek States that the piiests e\ tended lln ir 
authority; the moral energies of the nation wcie lucked up 
within the walls of the templ^ and the jealousy with which* 
their inmates guarded all the amiues of knowledge, and refused 
admissidb to such as did not belong to their paity, may paiallel 
anything in the history of more recent tunes. "The source of 
this power may in some measure Vt* traced to good motives. 
Men eminent fpr their wisdom, and guided by the light of 
natural reason, might have perceived the cv^ils of the gross 
barbarism in v^hich the human beings ^y wh6m they .were 
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surrounded nrere plunged, and urged by principles of bu- 
xuanity might devote themselvess to the discovery of a remedy; 
when none would so naturally suggest itself as the fears of super- 
sUtion,— an instrument always found ready among the rude and 
uncivilized, by those who wish to work their benefit or their injury, 

* — ^in an age when no fears existed so strong as those of invisi- 
ble powers, which the sword could make no impression upon, 
nor dark and uneducated minds defend themselves ggainst. 
Many of those ancient priests, like Orpheus’*^, may have united 
in their sacred character th& double purpose of being friends of 
their church and benefactors of thehuman race, and have invested 
themselves with a superhuman influence, justified by the morality 
of their lives and the services which they rendered, and approved 
by the consent aiffi obedience of the people. But the poiver of 
the priests in this manner legitimately founded, soon degenerated 
into abuse, and the ilieaxs of perpetuating the darkness which it 
had originally proposed to itself to dispel. The literature of 
ancient Greece before the age of Homer, was confined to the pre- 
qincts of the sanctuary; all the writings which tradition or history 
have transmitted to us from those ancient times, bear the sacred 
and exclusive stamp upon them, and contain nothing but the 
praises of the gqds or the aprtheosis of their ministers; and the 
terms poet and prop*het weie so 'udissolubly connected at this 

E eriod, that the sacred character of the bard has never since 
een questioned. Linus the most ancient of the Grecian poets, 
was the son of Apollo and one of the Muses, and sang of f the 
origin of the universe and thecOmninotence of God. Pamphus, 
priest of Athens, did fftt think it unbecoming Ins sacred duty to 
introduce into the service of the gods hymns in honour of 
Lvcomedcs, h^^i^cditary bishop of Eleusislj:. Melampus, priest 
o{ Bacchus, was poet, prophet, and physician, and professed to 
understand the language of birds and other animals, and to work 
miracles Orpheus sang jof initiatory and expiatory rites; 
Museeus, the son of the Moon 1|, treated of Ceres, ms, and 
oracles; all breathe ^the religious spirit of the age, and the pro- 
hibitory system which crushed every effort ot the hutuati mind 
which did not contribute to the praise and glory of the gods * 
^ or the exaltation of their priests* ^ But there were men in those 

* 'Sylvestrea homines interpresque deorum 
Ceedilms et viettt fosdo detemiit Orpheus, 

Dictus ab hoc lenire tigrea, rabidosque leones* 

Ji9r* 

j- Stob. £ci. 8. r. c. ti. 
t Pausan. Serin. 109. 

§ Homer. Schol. O^s. xi. 286. 

^ Athea* xlii* 1^97* 
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early times^ who did not iamely bow^ their necks beneath the 
» yoke, but had the boldness to question the justice of this 
assumption of power, and the authenticity of received doctrines; 
-^who attempted to force the barriers jvhich restrained the 
difFusion of knowledge, and expose the machinery of the myste- 
ries and the pious frauds of those who worked tjieiji/ Thamyris 
dared to defy the Muses to a contest of skill, and was deprived 
of b^mpight for his impiety Marsyas contended against 
Apoffll and was condemned by the Holy Office of those times 
to be flayed alive f (the refinemeift of the stake and faggots 
belongs to more enlightened periods)^ Niobc insulted Latona 
and ridiculed her worship ; the wr^h of Apollo was Jcindled 
against her, and sh^ .perished with her entire offspring by the 
arrows of tlfe offended Godf. Midas, €Cing of Phrygia, 
decided a question of theologj^ against the ascendancy party of 
ApoUo, and was miraculously visited with a pair of asses ears as 
a mark of his ignorance*and stupidity Pentheus refused to 
acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus, and was miserably torn in ^ 
pieces by the infuriated Moenadeslj. The growing spirit of 
inquiry into the nature of their dogmas and the grounds of their 
dominion, the priests endeav 4 >ured to suppress by this vigorous 
and cruel persecntion ; which only stimulated the more the ex- 
cited attention of mankind, ^nd added numbers to the enemies 
'of the priesthood. All the contrivances which modern eccle- 
siastical history informs us were applied to support the sinking 
power of the Church, may be * discerned among the monuments 
which have come down to us opucerning the religion of those 
dark and barbarous ages. The mysteries.—the secrets of which 
were for a long time confined within the limits of the temple, 
aiKl in which theie were orders possessing according to their^ 
rank and fidelity a higher or lower degree of knowledge^ — 
were at length, after the separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual power, opened, and the advantages of information 
w*bich they contained, extended to thosg ‘ who deserved well of 
the establishment, oc made^themselves formidable to its stability. 
The Argonauts, the earliest expedition which left the coasts of 
Greece, encountered a violent storm on their passage to the 
* EuXiue. Orpheus thought the oppoi tunity of serving the good 
cause too favourable to be neglected, and ordered them to pray to ^ 
the offef ded Gods, and directing their course to the island of * 

• Homer. Iliad, ii. 694.— v. 599. t Hygin. Fab. 165. 

X Ovid. Mctamor. • • § Pint, de iSuperst. 

ji Hygin. Fab. 184. , 

It The High Priest Orpheus, Vss the only one of the AffSliautB who was 
initiated. Apoll^Argpn. 9J8. 
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Samothtace, at that period the chief seat of the rites and 
mysteries of the Greek religion^ implore by expiatory rites* 
pardon for their transgressions. They followed his connseh and 
the assembled Tringes and Chiefs of Greece and the Pelo- 
ponnesns .received from the Hierophant or Pontiff of the island 
absolution, and were initiated in tne mysteries, by which they 
were purified and rendered heirs of the joys of Elysium** After 
these ceremonies they again embarked, and auspicioull)||lame8 
appeared to surround the masts of the ships, which modern 
sailors call St. Elmo*s fire, oind the Homans called the epiphany 
of the sons of Jupiter. The successful issue of their adventures 
they principally attributedto their reconciliation with the deity; 
and after their return to their native country, without restoring 
the temporalities fff the sanctuary, they became the friends and 
supporters of religion, and prU^aimed the favour they had 
received from heaven by the mediation of iKe priests, who, 
taking advantage of the superstitiorf-^ feelings thus revived 
^mong the people, and the longing for the comforts of initiation, 
refused admission to all who did not pay a price proportioned to 
the circumstances. The plan succeeded, and the riches and 
power of thepriesthood increased fof sometime ; but menatlength 
began to reflect on tliis scandalous traffic, and the law which 
sanctioned it was considered sufi^jent to have called down the 
anger of heaven upon the republic in which it was tolerated, 
and to be the cause of its final suliversion f. Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, and other chiefs engaged in the Trojan war, were also 
received into the bosom of the-church, and directed aH things 
by the will of the prophet Chalcas:}:, 

But there were other objects which the priesthood gained by 
this admission of laymen and strangers to a participation in the 
mysteries. Before the process of initiation commenced, the can- 
didate was obliged to puiify himself with running water, which 
was always found in«thG neighbourhood of the temple, and 
submit to an examination by the auditor^ priest on the nature 
of his virtues and hk, crimes, who* frequently in this manner 
became acquainted with important secrets, which of course were 
employed to the raising of the temple, and the pulling down of 
opposing governments. All were not so weak as to answer such 
interrogatories. Lysander, the Spartan hero, refused to answer 
the question of the auditor, and demanded whether he (>ui them 
in his own name or as the organ of the deity ; the latter answered. 


* Diod. L. 4. % 43, 

} Somer. i.d»'i4. 

I M. Frenet tr^lates the Greek name ssi; by 
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* As the organ of the 4eity/^Then, said Lysander, do you retire, 
and if he interrogates me, I shall answer him the truth And 
Antalcidas, under similar circumstances, contenlisd himself with 
replying, '‘The gods know all about itf.’* After the preliminary 
rites had been performed, the Mystcs, encircled with a baud 
which protected him against all dangers was initiated in the 
leaser mysteries, which were instituted to purify Hercules from 
the blojjd of Che murdered.Centaurs^; and some secrets of the 
science of agriculture and traditional history were disclosed to 
him II; after* submitting to a yearns probation^, if his faith 
and attachment were found strong, he was admitted into 
the greater mysteiies, and was instruct^ in the true natur<iof the 
religion, with tlie syiyb<>ls and allegories employed to conceal it 
from the understandings of the profane, and* in the hc ence of 
astronomy. The initiated were kound by the most UreadL ^ oaths 
not to divulge the knowledge oummimicatcd to them to the 
illiterate vulgar. ' Odi ^irofanum vulgus et arceo,’ was the 
language of the Church party in those limes, which has 
descended with little alteration to the present. Orpheus is* 
reputed the author of this oath of allegiance**. After taking 
which oath, the aspirant .{pronounced to the administering 
priest, ‘ 1 have drunken of the mixed drink, and Iiave' eaten 
from the basket ; I have fled fiym viccf and fiave found virtue ft-* 
’‘This is what I am nut at liberty to divulge/ says Pausa- 
nias:}^:]:, speaking of some things he had learned in the mysteries; 
and Herodotus says the same of many parts of the information 
which he received from the Egyi^ian priests. All that liistoTry 
or tradition has preserved of the literature of those times, proves 
the parsimony with which the theological possessors of it dealt 
it out, when necessity compelled them to be communicative, and 
their interests warned them to provide for approaching dangers ; 
and the bitter wrath with which they visited all who 
wandered from the fold, or promi|]g|||||^ opinions inimiq/^l 
to their caste. To preserve the lights ‘TOd privileges of their 
^ 

• Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. ^^2.9, 

t Ibid. p. 21 7. 

i Schol. Apoll. L. 1. V. 915. 

$ Schol. Ariiitoph. Plui. v. 840* 

S Qem^Alex. Strom., L. 6. p, OO.’!. 

* « fJtuTttif /Air M Mirrn km 

♦'f *Cum ignotls hdniinibas Orpheus sacroniin ceremonias aperiret, nihil 
aliud ab iis qnds initiabat in primo Te(>tibulo, nisi junsjurandl neccssitatcm, 
et cum terribili quadam auctoritate rcligiunis, exegit, ae profiiula aurlbns 
iuventas accomposita) religioois secretu proderentur.' — Firmie, L. 7. 

tt Clem. Alex. p. 18. 
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onler by stronger bonds than the.*obli|ation of an oath, the 
Pxit^iS appointed a Sacred iVeffa/e,-— a Holy Office or Court of 
High Committlion, before which it was permitted to any person 
to accuse those who were guilty of impiety^ who had divulged 
the mysteries of religion^, or bad contributed to the enlighten^ 
knent of the vulgar. The power of the tribunal was greats and 
was exercised with no less cruelty and oppression than have 
stained those of the same kind that have followed. Mists 
so cover the fields of literature before the Homeric age, that 
nothing but conjecture cjin guide towards the truth. Prome- 
theus appears to have been one of the first victim^ to tKe 
jealousy of the priests ; .he was accused of liaving stolen fire 
from heaven, and communicated it to man. ' I have formed/ 
he says, ‘ the assemblage of letters, and fiave given stability to 
memory, the mother of science ;and the soul of life.' For which 
benefit to his species, tj^is practical, philosopher is represented 
to have been crucified on the top of frosty Caucasus, as 
an atonement for his impiety and indiscretion, mnd an example 
•of the vengeance of the gods to all who beheld the summit of 
the lofty mountain. And what increases the probability 
of the conjecture that Prometheus suffered for having com- 
municated the secrets of j^he mysteries to the profane, is 
that jEschylus, who puts the |bove words into his mouthf, 
was himself tried before the Holy Office, and wirti the greatest 
difficulty escaped the penalty of death, which the laws of the 
heaven-defended legislators hod imposed on the violators of 
themj;. ^ 

But* the days of hierarchical absolutism were numbefed ; 
experience and observation taught the Greeks the knowledge 
which the priests refused to bestow. The spirit of enterprize 
kindled among them by their colonies, and the consequent 
voyages itirough the iEgean, Propontis, and Euxine^. and wars 
with the states wh^ occupied the eastern coasts of these 
seas, made them atl^lbeiinted with the sciences of navigation, 
geography, commerce, and somq of< the practical parts of 
astronomy. A new aerax:omtnenced in 'Ihe^ history of Greece, 
and praises of the gods were no longer the only theme of song. 
Achilles accompanies himself on his lyre, and sings of the 

g lorious deeds of warriors. Auguries began to lose their efficacy ; 

lie Trojan hero^ declares that the only ofijen he^^ acknow- 
ledges, is to be foudd fighting for his country. Thersites 
has the boldness publicly to proclaim the misdeeds of kin^s 

* Plat. Afcibi. 
t Prometh. v< 46. 

, X Sopat. DivU. Qu8e9t. p, 333. 

A ^ r\ 
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and governors ; but the pd^er of restrainuig the ptuSltcation of 
oninions had begun *to pass from .the priests to the military 
chieftains, and Tbersites is punished ior his indecency and 
want of respect. The soft climate and free government of 
Ionia gave birth to Homer ; he extended the realms of poetry, 
and gave heroes a firm inheritance in them ;• he introduced 
men to the society of the gods, and gods to the socfety of men, 
and gave an impulse to civilisation whicli carried it through the 
dark ages and domestic fumults which covered all the land of 
Greece during the three centuries which followed him. Without 
discussing the difficulties that surround the question of written 
language being known in Homer’s time^ .or examining to which 
side the probabilities most incline, it fiiay be observed that the 
muru$ aheneuffof th*e^ philologists who support the negative^ 
side of the question, — namely Uiat in their correspondence and 
other transactions where alplr^tic Isgiguage might be most 
conveniently employed; tbe military commanders and prince^ of 
the people made use of signs — is not so impregnable as 

they believe. It cannot be supposed that, in an age when every 
species of knowledge was with the greatest care hoarded up by 
the priests and turned to their own power and profit, and when 
so few inducements jwere presented to the chieftains to tivn 
from what they considered theii legitimate pursuit and enter 
upon that which they were lAight to believe was encompassed 
with a thick darkness which nothing but divine light could 
penatxate, and while literature was in its infancy, the monarchs 
and leaders of armies should be better educated than those who 
lived twenty centuries later, an(f possessed all the experience 
of past ages and all the benefits of the difiusion of knowledge. 
How many instances does the history of England furnish of 
kings plunged in illiterate barbarism, and who on necessary 
occasions, like the Homeric heroes, made use of signs instead of 
names ; how many clerks unable to read or translate their 
missals ( The middle ages of ancient Gr^ce abound in savage 
conquerors who, like the Khalif Omar, llfbught learning a dis- 
grace and books an fncuiubrance, and airapnlicatiou to them 
an abuse of time and a perversion of the human intellect. 
Besides, the Phoenicians, Jewg, and Egyptians, who had been 
engaged in colonial and commercial intercourse with Greece 
from the €|irliest times, possessed a written language, and con- , 
tributed a great portion of their leligious rites and opinions to 
the priesthood of the Greeks, who would not neglecf to introduce 
and preserve in their new acquisition* that which constituted an 
essential part of their clerical (j^ualifications. .Like all other 
useful discoveries and institutions which have descended from 
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aa&qmtjrjitbe birth which is concealed in the mist of ages, 
the origin of written language waif ascribed to the gods. The 
superstitious ignorance of the people, who had neitlier time nor 
inclination to examine this account, received it ; and from 'the 
same source have flowed many other of tha absurdities, such as 
the divine right of kings, the connection between church and 
state, &c. which the increasing light of modern times is dissi- 
pating. This art, which a recent publication* ascribes to 
divine communication f, was believed by the Egyptians to 
have been taught on the banks of the Nile, many ages before 
Moses, by Hermes, whb united in his person the double 
character of deity and king; and was traced by tbe Indians and 
other Eastern nations to divine revelation of still more remote 
antiquity. The improvements made in oriiemistijr, geology, and 
^ other sciences, have exposed the secrets and frauds of the 
philosophers; while many of^tJie mysteries^ of religion still 
remain covered with ih& veil of tbe temple. 

The jargon of the priests concerning cosmogony and 
theogony, yielded before the brilliant and simple inspirations 
of Homer's Muse, and the Creeks^ embraced them with the 
ardour and enthusiasm of emancipated slaves. Rhapsoclists aixl 
lyric poets, the bards and minstrels of niodein histoiy, thronged 
the halls of their patron fliiefs during *tlie reign of military 
despotism, and accompanied In the harp, sung of their 
glorious deeds in battle, and the priile and dignity of their 
birth. All the poetry of fins period bieathes of war, and the 
licentiousness of feudal tyrauuj. But a period was apprdllich- 
ing when Greece should free ♦herself fioin her chains, and allow 
a more ample range to tin* genius and understanding of her 
sons. The galling heaviness of the military yoke became 
intolerable to her, the brightness of patriotic freedom long 
smothered burst forth, and republics' began to raise their heads 
above the din and tumult of contending armies. The majestic 


• The Orthography ofttlie Jews, by Dr, Wall. 

t The curliest distiuet mention of writin^,^ in Ih^^ Mosaic book?, states 
that it was nof taught to JMo&cs in tlic inuiintain, but was previqpsly 
common among the Hebrews and their handicraftsmen, (roa is r«ipre-* 
seated as orderinsr JMoscs to eiit<ruy> on certain precious stones and 
ornaments of gold, the names of the twehc putriarchs, and the words 
Hot.iNXSs TO THE LoRO, ^ wifli the work <»f an en;> raver, — the engravings 
of a signet 5 ’ (Exod. xxviii. 9, 10, II; 21 ; 3fl). And aubsemHntly to this, 
God is represented as writing down his own orders upon tables of stone; 
(Exod.xxxi. 18). Earlier mention of sisrneift is found in Genesis xxxviii. 18. 
Dr. Wall's theory, therefore, goes te maintain, that writing was tanght to 
some of the ancestors of the «Tews by divine com muni cation, though nobody 
has thought it worth while to record the fact. 
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epics of the regal period, yielded to the lyric poetry inspired by 
the genius of liberty. The love of country, the rights and 
duties of citizens, the advantages of union, the injustice of 
princes, and the pride of aristocratic oppressors, became the 
theme of their songs, which the bards sang at the head of 
advancing armies, to inflame their patriotism and military 
ardour*. Elegy also was the offspring of these troubled 
times; which treating of the vicissitudes of war, was joyous 
when celebrating the victories of jiatrioiism, and plaintive 
when mourning over those who ha.d fallen in its cause# * The 
war songs eft Callinus and Tyrtmifs proclaim the shame of 
cowards, and the glory with which those cover themselves, who 
by the valour of their arms defend theii* countryf. ^ 

During these struggles for political freedom, the priests, with 
the wisdom of serpents, had retired within the inviolable 
confines of the ctsanctuary. hac ara tuebitur omnes, was the 
shield of their protection. But not satisfied with the security 
which it afforded, nor waiting until the storms which shook the 
constitutions of the Greek States had exhausted themselves, 
they applied all the powers of their minds to the invention of 
means to preserve the power which they had possessed and 
abused lor so many ages. Miracles and prophecies succeeded 
the decline of their ttuiporal jurisolction, and were employed to 
supply the place of the swoild with which Thamyris and those 
vvlio objected to submit to their autliority in the days of their 
domination were pupisbed. Lycaou the proud and powerful 
King of Arcadia, had the impiety to question the divinity of 
Jupitei ; ' ]Mox, ait, experiar, deus hie, discriminc aperto. An sit 
niortalis,’ and was in consequence transformed into a wolf, and 
fled into the fields among the cuttlej;. Ocyroe undertook to 
predict future events without divine permission, and was 
changed into a mare for hei arrogance. The Minyeides treated 
the worship of Bacchus with contempt, and were metamorphosed 
into bats. Atlas king of Mauritania, and Phincus prince of 
Ethiopia, are visited with similar manfebtations of divine 
vengeance because tliisy insulted the son of Jupiter. This latter 
deity and Mercury disguised themselves in human shapes, and * 
descended to the Phrygian hills at that time inhabited by a race 
of unbelievers ; the gods, for a long lime denied the riles of 
hospital!^, were at length received by Philemon and Baucis, 
the only uihabitants who were saved when their town was laid 
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under water,—' baud' jSrocul bine ^agnum, tellus jsabitabilis 
olim,"*— for its wickedness. While tne stiff-necked and perverse 
thus became the victims of their obstinacy, the patrons and 
protectors of the church received the honours of canonization, 
and were admitted into the councils and palaces of the 
gods, when as Lucian expresses it, the nectar had failed from the 
multitude of the drinkers, andUhe legitimate deities were driven 
from their places by the spurious. These fictions bf the priests 
had jpufiicieiit power with those wFio had not yet emerged 
from gross superstition, to. fasten the chain of ecclesiastical 
rule more firmly on them. An invisible aSd indefinite 
supernatural influence, supplied the poets of antiquity with the 
materills of their legends,*^ in the same manner as the extension 
of the good and evil principles of the eastern relkgion, filled the 
romances of those countries tales of good and evil genii, 
and the miracles of the middle ages, furnished ike early novelists 
and nurseries with ghosts and hobgoblins. 

The Sibylline oracles, a collection of pious frauds by which 
the priests hoped to invest themselves with prophetical impor- 
tance, and turn all weighty events which might exceed the 
limits of human counsel to the interests of the church, owe 
their birth to the same ca^se and the same period’^. The 
influence which these obtained over^the* governments of Gieece 
and Rome, and the manner in whith state affairs were directed 
by them, prove, that the jugglery of l^astdrini et hoc genus 
omne was practised with greater success in ancient than in 
modern times. Whether one party in the stale was to be 
raised and another degraded/’ a ministry to be deprived of its 
power, generals to be recalled from the command of their 
armies, the limits of the empire to be 4'educed or extended, 
alliances to be conceded or refused, the Sibylline prophecies 
prepared the popular mind for the event, and the clamours 
of opposiliorf which might otherwise have resulted, subsided 
before the divine decree. The battles of yTigospotamos and 
Cbeeronea, so fatal tb Atlieiiiaii power, were found to have 
been predicted in tfiem, and the causes* which led to these 
^catastrophes assignedf. During the civil wars which rent 
the Roman republic before and after the death of Julius Caesar, 
they were frequently employed as an instrument to move the 
multitude, and incline it to one party or the other, ^’^cording 
to the political bias of the interpreters j;. At one period 
they were condemned to the flumes by the Senate as 
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containing matter dangei^us to the state; at a subsequent 
period when the power of the pontiffs was no longer formidable, 
they were again collected with great care from the temples ot 
Greece, Ionia, and the south of Italy, and restored to the capitol. 
The tyrants Augustus and Tiberius found their cruelty defended 
by them, and had them revived and improved; the Emperor 
Julian consulted them in A. D. 3()3 ; and they were finally 
committed to the flames and destroyed by Stilico the minister 
of Honorius. 

With the republics arose the first-^awn of freedom of writing 
among the Greeks. As the wars subsided and the new con- 
stitutions began to settle down into a pQrmaiicnt and well Refined 
form, the reservoirs of every species ofliteratnre were opened, and 
the streams s^jread Ihemselves over all Greece. J^hilosophy, 
legislation, history, astronomy , ipatheinatics, the drama, painting, 
sculpture, every art and scftence tl^pt adorns or improves 
life, began to appear, and accompanied the rising free s^tes to 
maturity. The muses forsook Ionia and took up their abode in 
the Pierian groves and vallies of Parnassus, when the soil of 
Greece had been prepared for their reception ; and the genius of 
the colonies sought within her oijvn shores the reward of its labours. 
This, w’as the age which gave b‘ij;,th to Lycurgiis and Solon, 
to Herodotus and Thucydides, to Pythafijoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, to Pericles ajid Demos Aenes, to the tragedies ofiEschylus, 
Sopliocles, and hhiripides; and the licentious freedom of 
AristophaneK’siniise, the grandeur of thes‘’ul])tuveof Phidias, and 
the pel lection of the paintings of Zenjis, Parrhasius, and Apelles, 
owed their existence to these changes in the govcrniiienls. 

The ecclesiastical party was neglected or foigotten during the 
violent contests which shook Greece ; but after the laws of 
Soloif had curbed the aristocracy of Athens, and the feudal 
chains had been biokcn by the other stales, religion again 
began to occupy the minds of men, and the revolutions were 
not considered peifect as long as the alnises of the pricst- 
hood remained. A number of reformeis fcjlowed in succession, 
who boldly questihne^ the authority which the ])riesthood had 
assumed, the reality of the gods which they had worshipped, 
and the propriety of the attributes which were assigned to them. 
The authenticity of miracles and prophecies, and tlie fictions of 
Homer »^d Hesiod and the poets that preceded them, with 
regard to divine interference in human affairs, were submitted 
to unprejudiced scrutiny, and iheir errors exposed and pro- 
claimed. This invasion of the sacred and inviolable territories 
of the temple, was met by the church with its accustomed 
violence and pride; the couit of High Commission w’ns 
West minster Rcvieio, ' r- . 
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restored, and its sanffuioary decr<|es^ supported by the still 
unenlightened siipeistition of the people, were issued 
a<^ninst all who wished to reduce its power or correct its 
abuses. /Esop, the moralist who had effected so much for 
the improvement of mankind by his simple and instructive 
apo^iriies, was one of the earliest of those times who incurred 
the djsjjl(‘asure; of the hiah court of theology for his presumption 
in iiitoniieddling with the business of education ; his having 
h. t il a slave and a foreigner, rendered him more open to their 
maliee; he was calumniu«‘'ly accused of sacrilege by the 
piifsls of Delphi, who pronounced sentence of death against 
him, gnd ho was hiirjgcl from a rock*. Anaxagoras of 
Clayomeno was the first who taught philosophy at Athens ; he 
jcjccttd the absurd theories of the crt*ation which existed before 
Ill's time, and hy a sublime effoil of the understanding, raised 
himself to the conception of a •Sn]>ieine Intelligence or Spirit 
winch had created all things; he inaiiwlained that the moon was 
a body like the earth and shone only by reflected light, and 
that it was not a burning mo&s animated by a divine soul ; and 
he was the first that attempted to explain the nature of an 
aerolithe. Like Cialileo and Ccyicrniciis he was accused of 
iin[)ictY ; the power of Periale.>, Euripides, and many others 
of the enlightened*, men* of Alhcns who were his friends 
and admirtMs, saved him from The extieipe consequences of 
thf* seiiUiiCG, but he was forced to quit Athens, ami died in 
exile at Lampsacu.vh Duiooras of Melos, like /Esop, was 
ongihallv a slave; the injustice and perveibity of men led 
hnii to deny the existence of a Providence, to divulge the 
^ecri ts of the nivst**rie'{, and to bioak the images of tjie 
nods; he was proscribed by the Athenian inquisitors and a 
j)Mce set on his head, he fled from (heeco and perished by 
shipwieck; yet tins was the man who framed the excellent 
laws and constitution' for the Mantineans, under which they 
became prosperous and exaltedj;* Protagoras ot Abdera, was 
the legislator of the 'Khurinns ; liaving demed in his writings the 
existence of the gods,Jn.s books were burnet^ by decree of the 
sacred tribunal as danniable and heretical, and it was forbidden 
that any citizen should ])o.ssess a copy of them ; he himself was 
cordemned to death, and was lost at sea in attempting to 
fjy§. Andocides, distinguished as an orator, and cqjiiimander 
of the Athenian fleet in the Peloponnesian war, was summoned 
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to appear before the Hierophant or Virand Inquisitor and 
answer the charges ol' impiety and sacrilege, for having 
committed an outrage on statue of Mercury, and, dollied 
in sacerdotal vestments, having revealed to the jnofane the 
mysteries of religion, and pronounced sacred terms, known 
only to the initialed, in their presence*. Three hundred 
Athenians were included in this accusation, an<f aocordingto 
the law, should have been all condeinned to death and their 
goods confiscated Cut the nobility of biitli and the power 
of ancient families were as clfectyal in screening the young 
and insolent aristocrats Andocides and Alcibiades from the 
severity which crushed the low-bred, and plebeian iihilysophers 
.^op and Diagora^, and from which to them there w'as no 
redemption, \s. in our own times in the instances of the Orange 
club and Dorchester labourer^. The statutes of Draco and Solon 
had lost their smpartialily ;*in the c^ise of the o/ ttoXXoi they 
were rigid and inflexible, things deaf, dumb, and blind ; but 
where Ahe descendants of Cccrops or the sons of the gods were 
involved, they received the miraculous gift of tongues, ears, 
and eyes, and endowed with the tender feelings of humanity 
could make allowance for the^interaperance of youth or the imbe- 
cility of age, ^ Mcai stultitiam pitiunliir opes, noli contendere 
mecum/ The indulgence extended 4,o An*^ ‘cides and Alcibiudes 
only prompted tjieni to repeated violations of the law, until 
they were Anally forced to y»eld to the ])ressure of popular 
indignalion ; and when the ])Ower of the jiriests or the cor- 
ruption of the court of Areopagus (the Atluniaiihouse of peers) 
could no longer shield tlieni from its cifects, both died in 
exile. The persecution which raged with such fury against the 
philosophers who sought 1o discover and communicate truth, 
intrSduced a new class of politico-theologians. The sophist b, 
like the scholastic divines of the middle ages, neglecting the 
pursuit of knowledge, plunged into the discussion of metaphy- 
sical absurdities and unintelligible jargon. This bastaid philo- 
sophy was cherished by the priests, uiul the art of dialecucs 
invented to light it through its obscurity. The anarchy of 
civil goverunient had scarcely terminated, when f to anarchy 
of theology commenced its reign, and the states of Greece 
and her colonies were infested by a race of teachers who 
taught^iothing but dexterity in the management of words, and 
tlie art of involving their adversaries in a labyrinth of deceitful 
reasonings and intricate propositions. This liaity, supported by 
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the priesthood, for a time threatened^ to reduce the awakened 
intellect of Greece to its former state of indolence ; but the very 
means which the ecclesiastical party had adopted to repress the 
growth and diftusion of knowledge, were found the most effectual 
in propagating and extending it. As light is represented to have 
sprung from chaos, so truth finally evolved itself from the 
rtfUss of jargon with which it was encumbered, and gradually 
assumed that definite and palpable form so pleasing and satis- 
factory to the understanding. Athens at this period gave birth 
to one of those individuals vyhom Providence appears at certain 
periods to send iido the world to eflect great revolutions. 
Nature ]md endowed him vvith a capacious mind, fitted to com- 
prehend every species of literature, and with a brilliant eloquence 
formed to adorn and communicate it. He perceived the cor- 
ruptions which had crept into thp schools, and determined to 
punfy them ; he destroy^ the barriers that Ivad been drawn 
round the human mind ; ethics, law,® and religion, received 
the benefit of his enlightened spirit ; education was placed by 
him on a broad and liberal basis ; he gave to philosophy a more 
practical direction and more noble object, and taught that the 
duties of life, and the relations h.tJtweeu men and men, were 
a more necessary study than disquisitions about minute objects 
which were neither pieasiiig nor useful. But the advantages 
which Socrates conferred upon his 'country Qould not subdue 
the malice of his enemies. Aristophanes, the poet of the 
Athenian tory party, turned all the bitterness of his satirical 
muse against him, and assailed his character as a citizen ; the 
])ries>thood suborned witnesses to impeach his morality and 
religion, and though distinguished for every virtue of which 
humanitfy is capable, he fell a victim to the ascendancy and 
union of these two factions. His death contributed still more 
than his life to the degradation of his enemies, and Plato, 
Xenophon, and other disciples of his school, boldly preached 
his doctrine and vindicated his character. The impulse which 
was given at this peripd to the freedom of writing and advance- 
ment of learning, may be learned from the dialogues of Plato 
and the subjects discussed in them. The sophists, their religion 
and politics, became the subjects of his caillery; he* engages 
them on the questions of natural rights, the immortality of 
the soul, the nature of good, the rewards and punishifients of 
a future state, connection between church and state, obligation 
of oaths, public education and instruction, justice and every 
species of government, the •elements of social order, private 
anti public duties, the nature and suppression of crime, public 
and private contracts, right of property and prescription, foreign 
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commerce, military jcliscifSline, qualifications of magistrates ; in 
fact, the most important questions which occupy the atteutiou 
of the statesman or divine, are inquired into and examined with 
a liberty scarcely shown even in the present time, and Greece 
was rewarded for her liberality by an imperishable immortality. 
The great Stagyrite was one of the last of this period who 
sufiered for his religious opinions; the high priesl Eurymedon 
accused him of impiety, and he was banished to Chalcis* ; and 
these divisions and collisions of parties continued in Greece, 
and prepared it for the yoke of slavery which was imposed 
on it by Philip of Macedon. 

The publication of opinion and fhe^freedom of couimugicating 
the products of the ^understanding, were not less fettered by 
the political than by the ecclesiastical tyianls of antiquity. The 

I ioets wlio refused to gratify Uieir appetites and passions, — the 
listoriau wlio wtiiild not glos^ over th*jir ciiines and give them 
credit for virtues on which they trampled,— who would not 
transmit them to posterity as good kings and valiant warriors, 
and represent their court as the focus of light and grace, — and 
the artists who would not degrade their profession by admi- 
nistering to their caprice ox;i'anity,— all felt the weight of the 
despot’s anger or the fatal consctfjuences of Ins fears, and suf- 
fered punishments not less severe than tfiose inflicted on here- 
tics in religion.. The ecclesiastical establishments of the 
Pagans wore subverted by the means taken to su))j)ort them ; 
and tyrants not unfrequently became the victims of the iguo 
ranee and brutality which they ejicouraged. While the genius 
of Greece was fosteied by the spirit of liberty, while elociuence 
was improved by the public discussions in which any member 
of the free states was allowed to take a part, while honours 
and rewards were conferred at the public festivals on all who 
contributed or added to the advancement of thdir country 
in civilization and knowledge, the Slates of Asia and many 
of the colonies which had fallen under the dominion of tyrants, 
viewed this increasyig light with apprebension, and fortified 
themselves agaiifst its approach by sanguinary decr^^es and 
penal statutes, endeavouring to preserve the darkness wliicli 
protected them. PyAagoras left his native country, and having 
spent twenty-lw'O years in travelling through Egypt and the 
countri^ of Upper Asia, returned supplied with all the know^- 
ledge which his capacious mind and indomitable industry could 
acquire. The tyrant Polycrates at that period ruled over 
Samos, and not deeming it cofisist^it with the stability of liis 
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government to receive the philosopher into hia temiorieB, 
he was banished as a pestiferous innovator, and an 
enemy to ancient usages and the established order of thinga; 
he retired to Crotona in the south of Italy, and estabiished 
his school tlieie. A general improvement in the manners of 
the mhabitunU of this stale vras the lesult of Ins labours ; its 
opulence was no longei made the instrument of sensual indul- 
gence, noi its power, of oppression ; it assumed the foim of a 
well-tiamed and moral republic tor a time, but the oligarchy 
again obtained the ascendivncy, the schools weie suppressed, 
and the Pythagoitans binished tioin its dominions. Poly- 
crates ^vas afterwards luiiiakd; and the dissolute and un- 
itfoitiicd habils of the Ciotouians lendered tlum an easy prey 
to the aims of Rome*. J>oloii \isited tlie Courlf' of CroDsus ; 
the libeialitv of the Athenian’s opinions was not pleasing to 
the king of Lvdia, and,*lK was Ijanibhed fioi?i his kingdom. 
Plnlox nies a poet ot Cvflitra went le^ule at Syiacu^e; 
lie liad the boldness Ij satiii/e some ot the ails of the tyrant 
Dinu\»,ius, and was m coiiscMpu nee condemned to work 
in the mines, wbcu the S^MCusans conhued malefactoisf, 
Dionysiub, the son of the tyiaiit, succeeded to the throne, 
as the lewaid ot the levolutioi^ which had been enacted in tlie 
goveinmen of S>iatust. At hist he piotcssed himselt the advo- 
cate ot pop iliii laws and ihe paticlti of liaincd men, and gave 
piomise ot loirecting tlie abuses which his father's pi ofljgacy 
had brought upon ihe stale, but these iiopt-* wue soon blasted, 
and it was disiovucd that he uiheiilcd all the vices and cruelty 
ot his lacc. He admitted i>ion the liuiicl ol the pco|)le to his 
council, and cluecUd all the aftaiis ol the kingdom hy hib ad- 
niirustiation , ho invited the plnlosophei Plato to Ins couit, to 
assist bun in iiriproving the Sviacasan constitution, but the 
jndeptiul(nf s|>iiU ot the citi/en ot the Atlienian icpublic 
followed J^Jafo into tin* pa’ace of tiic tviant, he enlarged on the 
viitues ot )ustice and ni)dciation, and advised him to lay aside 
the supicme power >'nd pin me the cc)pduct ot a citizen- 
kin*^ ; the luitabihty ol tlic despot was kindled, he ordered the 
plulosojiher to be seized, and publicly feold Us a slave ; this de- 
giadation was avoided, but Dionysius ^did noi escape the 
consequences ot Ins cruelty and hoshlity to the freedom of 
opinion. Ills popular mimstei Diou fell under his suspicion, 
and was dishonourably bamslied from Sicily, Ins family insulted, 
and 1)1$ wife given in marriage to another. Dion collected forces 
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among the free States ofVjreece^ and returning to Syracuse 
overturned the government, restored the freedom of the people, 
and expelled the tyrant. Speusippiis and the youth of the 
Academy at Athens, were chiefly instrumental in efleciing tins 
revolution ; they stimulated the exertions of Dion, tanned the 
flame of discontent among the Sicilians!, swelled the ranks of the 

E atriois, and revenged the insults offered to their^niaster and to 
umanity^. After many ^vicissitudes of fortune, Dionysius at 
length settled in Corinth, and to support himself was obliged to 
keep a school, as Cicero observes,* that he might still exercise 
absolute authority, and tyrannize over boys, after he had lost 
^ the power of tyrannizing over men. "Jllic philosopher Zeno, the 
author of the art of dialectics, after many yeais of tiavel and 
study, returned to fiis nativtt country of tlea ; In* found it 
oppressed by the power of th^j lyrani N’earchus, and entered 
into a conspiracy against hini*i his project was discovered, and 
refusing to declare the names of his accomplices, his tongue v»^as 
first cut out, and be was afterwards pounded alive in a mortar. 
Neadtehus did not long survive this act of cruelty ; Jiis 
subjects rose against liim, and the murderer of the philoscipher 
was stoned to death +. \VI4m the liberty of Athens was de- 
stroyed, an^l^the government of^the thirty tyrants iinjiosed 
on it by LySander, the’flfeedom of writing was restrained, and 
the abode of the. Muses defiled by the illiterate anstocracy 
of Sparta; and those very authors who had been cm|)loyed 
to applaud and supjiort the Lacedemonian party during tlie 
Peloponnesian wav, fiist felt the^ ngours of r«straiui fiom the 
power which they had contributed to raise. Lamaclius oiu* of 
the Oligarchs, forbade* .the comic poets to represent on tlie 
stage the events of the times, or to name in their pieces 
living characters; ainl Aiistophaues and the other wiiters of' 
ancient comedy fell into decay under tljo ministry of tljeir 
friends. 

But Athens and the other free states of Orcece, compensated 
nobly for the Testrmnts which the pn^jsthood and tyrants 
occasionally impoSea on the propagation of knowledge and (he 
freedom of opinion ; and the exuberant licentiousness into 
which the comic writers were allowed to run, was most beneficial 
to the cause of literature and to the integrity of politicians. It 
was fro9l\ these that the iheatrj derived most of its improve- 
ments, and history much of its valuable information with respect 
to the nature and intrigues of the factions whiclt at that time 
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divided the Greek republics, and prepared them for even a more 
heavy despotism than that of the Great King. The poems of 
Homer, as containing too many praises of a military despotism, 
were neglected by the Greeks during their struggles to eman- 
cipate themselves from that form of government ; but after their 
fears of domestic oppression had yielded to those of foreign in- 
vasion, and Ihfe power of Persia threatened the infancy of the 
newly formed republics, the political importance of those poems 
was perceived, and they were carefully collected and introduced 
at Sparta by Lycurgus ; mid at Athens by l^isistratus, for 
the purpose of exciting the national valour of the Greeks, and 
inflaming their zeal against their Asiatic enemies. The 
honours which began at this lime to be conferred on the produc- 
tions of the mind, animated and strengtnened the genius of 
Greece ; and many poets, like Jl'imocreoii of Rhodes*, gave 
free reins to the censure's of their muse, and attacked with 
impunity the vices of public and privaV* characters. Alcaeus of 
Mitylene aided Pittacus in expelling the tyrants who oppressed 
his country, and afterwaids assailed Pittacus himself iAhis 
bitter verses ; but this vMse legislator remembered the services 
he had rendered, rather tlian the calumnies he liad uttered, and 
piofFered him a pardon and r.enewaf of their forra^^friendshipf. 
This peiiod also gave ‘birth Xo the satiriifcs Archilocmis, Herodes, 
Ilipponax, and Stersichorus ; to v^inclar, th^; poet laureate of 
his time, who sang the praises of the great and the dignity of 
birth, the parasite of IJieio, whose favour he shared with the 
ainoious poets Anacreon and Bucchylides. But in no 
portion of the diveisified literature which rose with the 
free states, is the liberty of wiiting so fully shown, as in 
the indiilgenee extended by the republic of Athens to the 
satirical drama ; in which her most a()|)roved statesmen were 
slandered, her most popular oratois ridiculed, and her wisest 
philosophers repiesented as knaves or fools^. Neither Pericles 
in the plenitude of his power thought it prudent to repress 
it; nor did Cleon vep^ure to diiect any portion of his popu- 
larity, against the toiy writers who culumfiiated him. The 
events which were passing before the eyes of the poet, the public 
affairs and politics of his country, the leaders of the parties which 
divided the republic, the generals charged with the command of 
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herarmies, the ministers directed her bnance^ the writers who 
distinguished themselves by their ambition, their venality, 
or their unfitness for the offices they held, — these were 
the subjects which furnished the materials ol* ridicule and 
humour. ‘ These poets,’ says Anacharsis, ‘ exposed the most 
distinguished individuals to the malignity of the multitude, and 
theiV fortunes^ whether honestly or criminally acquiredi to its 
jealousy.’ There was no citizen, however contemptible his 
condition or exalted his rank, who was secure against their 
attacks ; they were sometimes exhibited by allusions, but most 
frequently by name, and the traits of their countenance 
painted on the mask of the actor. Socrates is held up tq public 
ridicule in the ‘ Clouds’ of Aristopllanes, and Plato’s politics 
stigmatized fti his 'Female Club Euripides, in his comedy 
of the Achanianians, Cleon,* and even the Athenian people 
itself, become ffiie subjects •of his unmitigated mirth. The 
Sicilian expedition, the«siet>e of Sphaiteria, the fortification of 
Decelep, political subjects of the greatest weight, are treated 
with the greatest freedom and commented on in the bitterest 
spirit of political bias, without any fear of penal consequences. 
Pericles did mot think of , placing any restraints on these 
writers wheji they attacked hiin^; he was a lover of literature 
and the arts, and considered a liberal governraeiit the soil best 
fitted to nourish ajid bring tHem to maturity ; and his character 
is fully vindicated from the calumnies of the Eiipatridm by the 
testimony of the historian of his age. ‘ So long as he presided 
over the stale in peace,’ says Thucydides ‘ he did it with 
moderation ; the state was preserved by him in its integrity, and 
was even advanced under him to the highest degree of greatness. 
The first in dignity and prudence, he was superior to all suspicion 
of corruption ; he therefore swayed the people almost at his 
will ; he guided them and was not guided by them, for he did 
not speak according to their humour, 1)ut often opposed them 
with dignity, and even with vehemence. If they were inclined 
to do any thing unreasonable, he knew ligw to restrain them; 
if they suffered tifeir courage to sink without reason, lie could 
restore their confidence. His administration was therefore, 
nominally the government of the people, but in reality the 
government of the best man.** This was the goldtm age of 
AtheniA greatness; it terminated with the ascendancy of tory 
Sparta, and one of the first laws imposed on her fallen rival, 
was that which annihilated the freedom of writing. Every kind 
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of literature and art now sank intOe a .decline* Demosthenes 
and a few of the omtors of his time, attempted to recall the 
departed spirit; but the heavy hand of despotism had crushed 
its enerji^ies, and the Macedonian conqueror and his generals 
extinguished the last ray of light which illuminated the land of 
Hellas. The torture and death of Calisthenes, prove the 
weakness of' philosophy when opposed tO' the ,,caprice of a 
tyrant; and the persecutions of Demosthenes show what a* 
feeble protection the most exalted virtues afford to their 
possessor, when they become obnoxious to a military 
governor. 

The jVIuses forsook the.|^nd of Greece at the same time with 
her liberty, and sought an asylum under the protection of the 
Ptolemies ; but all the productions of the Alexahdrian school 
bear the pale and sickly hue of on imperial residence, and dis- 
play iinne of the ample .proportio*lis and muscular strength of 
the ettu ions of the Greek republics. ^ 

The Mterature of Rome passed through vicissitudes similar 
to that of Greece ; any kind of knowledge was confined by a 
jealous priesthood to the possession ol‘ tlieir own order, and any 
attempt to extend it punished with peculiar cruelty. The 
decemvir Attilius was appointed to the care of t^e Sibylline 
books, and was thrown kite the sea for having permitted 
Petroiiius Sabiniis (o take a copy. ^V'^hcn the books of Numa 
were found in his tomb, they weic burned by order of the 
Senate, because they contained matter which did not harmonize 
with the leligion of the State. Carneades and the Greek 
philosophers wlio accompanied him in his embassy, were 
banished from Rome by tlie Tory party, who considered that 
the taste for study which their refinements were calculated to 
inspire, was dangerous to the power of the aiistocracy, and 
to the union between the* Church and State parties, who at 
that period held Romo in a state of absolute slavery. When 
an oligarchy succeeded to the power of the ininisteis of 
religion, they were not more tolerant of the liberty of writing. 
Nmvius, the oldest of the Roman dramatist\i, attempted the 
freedom of Aristophanes in his comedies ; the Roman pride 
kindled at bis presumption, his writings were proscribed, 
and he was driven into exile. The civil wars which succeeded 
this period, called forth and raised to eminence ma4y indi- 
viduals who but for them might have continued in obscurity. 
Roman liberty grew up and was maintained, between these two 
parties equally formidable to* each other ; and the lights of the 


* Schoel. H^t. de la Lit. Urecque, 1. p. 
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Augustan age, though *• somewhat oLscured by flattery 
of the tyrant, were* the offspring of that short period of 
Roman freedom^ The Empire was not fitted to preserve and 
add to theur lustre. Ovid was banished to the Roman Siberia, 
for the freedom of his verses ; and an ordonnanct of Augustus 
two years before his death, declares the authors of libeif^ and 
satirical writings to be guilty of high treason ancf puniwable 
with death. Timagenes the historian of Alexandria u as engaged 
by Augustus to write his history ; his integrity displeased the 
emperor, and he was banished from Rome, and his works burned* 
Cassius Severus, a satirical writer, wa.; also banished by him, 
and his writings committed to the ^flames. Titus LaJ)ienus 
the orator and historj^an, killed himself for grief, because his 
works were p^^blicly fiurned in the forum. Creinutius Cordus the 
historian praised the merits of th^‘ patriot Bi utiis. and was obliged 
to commit suicide to escape tlie vengegnee o(‘ the monster Ti- 
berius. The praetor Antifitius, a writei of satires, was banished 
by Nero, and his goods confisc ated. Fabricius of Veii was also 
banished by Nevo, and hie» books burned; and Seneca swells 
the list of the persecuted at this time, livery effort of the human 
mind was checked, until the^ reign of the Antonines. These 
good and wisp monarciis removed^tbe impediments which the 
despotism of preceding reigns liad placed in the way of 
literature ; their ji^lfcices wer^crowded with the learned men of 
the empire, and their councils and government derived no less 
benefit and lustre fi cm the poets and histojians of their time, 
than did the extension of the Empire from then* military prudence 
and valour. This was the age wlncli ])io<\ucod Plutarch, Appian, 
Dion Cassius, Dion ("h^y^ostom, Antoi'iius Polemon, Herodes 
Atticus, and Lucian of Samosata, These were promoted to the 
highest dignities under the enlightened inonarchs who at that 
period directed the affairs of the Komi^i Empire ; but tyranny 
again succeeded, and liteiature fell intPdecline. 

In all this, it is interesting to remark, how the thing that is, 
is the thing that has been ; and how the *yiioii of Church and 
State policy which maybe described under the name of Tory, 
has in all ages been diiected to the conservation of public evils, 
by suppressing the light which might have enabled individuals 
to limit their extent 
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Abt. IX.— 1 . General Report qf the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Municijml Corporations in Scotland. 1835. 

£4 Local Reports of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Municipal Corporations in Scotland. 1835. 

JN legislating for the British Isles, it is a general leading 
principle, that the laws of all portions of the Empire shall 
be made as nearly alike, as they can be without incurring 
sacrifices which might overbalance the advantage. An ad- 
mirable example has latelj been given of the amount to which 
the practice of such a system must necessarily depend on the 
relative power of op])Osiirg parties, .and of how completely the 
system of uniformity may he shaken jf the higher branch of the 
Legislature happens for a short time to have got loose from the 
charge of the lower, and feels itsejf powerful enough to put its 
natural keeper at defiance. In August 1833, an Act was passed 
to reform the Municipal Corporations of Scotland ; for a simildr 
one England had to wait two yeais longer, and the events of 
the intervening period w'erc stamped on the measure doled out 
to her. No great strides had been made in legislative science; 
no philosopher had convinced the nation, that while on the one 
hand the franchise vyas bettet lodged with the rate-payers than 
with the ten-pound householders, on the other it was more 
suitable that magistrates should elected for siv yeais than 
for three and the distinctions made, find their best sanction in 
what Wordswoitli calls ‘ the good old rule,’ 

' That they should take who have the power. 

And they aliould keep who can.’ 

Again, his Majesty’s Ministers have learned within these two 
past yeais, that the supjioit of the people is a better 
foundation for their pi^er than the support of the Tories, 
and therefore, as pai t dr a system pursued for the recovery of 
the confidence they had lost, they pioposed a more liberal 
measiue for Englaiid^fti 183»5, than they had given to Scotland 
in 1833. On the otlur hand, the innoi^nt Peers, whom the 
Edinburgh Review considers as not morally responsible for any- 
thing they may do, if the eyes of their sober guardians the 
people are withdrawn from them for u moment, really were kept 
m better restraint in 1833, and so finding there wasw be no 
sport allowed them , not attend the several readings of the 
Scotch Municipal Bill, to above the number of sixteen 

or eighteen, who allowed it* to pass in profound quietness. In 
1885 they had broken loose, and so rich a field as the English 
Corporation Reform Bill afforded, could not escape the substan- 
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tial marks of their destructive propensities. From such a con- 
flicting state of matters has arisen the motley code which re- 
gulates the Municipal Corporations of Britain. In England, 
the franchise is ia,,the hands of all who are rated for three years 
to the poor ;*-in Scotland it is leserved for the ten-pound house- 
holders. In England, the exclusive privileges of trade, &c.,are 
abolished in Scotland they still lemaiii. In En^and, whefe 
the Borough is divided into four Wards, a person qualified to be 
chosen an Alderman or Town Councillor must enjoy property of 
the value of 1 ,000/., or be rated to the Relief of the poor in the sum 
of 30/., and a proportional qualification is recjuisite in smaller 
towns. In Scotland no qualification^,is requisite but tjjat of 
being a Burgess, w’hiph the person elected is entitled to pro 
forma. In England one-half of the Magistrates retire from office 
at the end of every three years^eacli being six years in office. 
In Scotland, one third of tile numbq^ of Councillors retire 
annually, whether they are magistrates or not. In England, the 
Mayor i^ elected aimually. In Scotland, the Provost whose 
dignity and office are of a similar nature, remains in office for 
three years. In England, the administration of the police within 
their respective districts is cqiymitted to the Magistrates ; while 
the Scotch Burghs are still left to»the obscure privacy of their 
various local police Acts ‘ declared to be p*ublic,^ unless where 
they chose voluntarily to adqflt a general Police Act provided 
for the benefit of all small towns anxious to tax themselves. 

It is pretty clear, that each of these systems is not the very 
best which can be devised for the internal regulation of cities ; 
and a ])ersou viewing them dispassionately and apart from late 
political transactions, would naturally ask why the same men 
have made laws so very difl'erent for accomplishing similar ends, 
and gratuitously created one of those arbitrary distinctions 
between the Municipal regulations of the two portions of the 
island, which they profess to be busily abolishing. The system 
of amending laws*to that extent only which will preserve them 
as nearly in their old shape as the pretencc^of improvement will 
permit, has been s<5 rnuch approved in high places, that when- 
ever an enactment is palpably erroneous, the observer feels a 
satisfactory conviction that he will surely though slowly discover 
the cause by a search thiough the damp vaults and mouldy re- 
cesses ortlie Statute Book. Such a source of information would, 
however, fail in the present instance. It would be very difficult to 
discover in the state of the Corporations of Ihe two countries 
previous to their improvement, •anything to support a ma^lerial 
generic distinction at the present day ; both having been mar- 
vellously similar in the chief characteristics^for which they were 
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ef laid years distinguished, •-^misgov^rninent and corruption ; and 
being very much alike in their early independence^ If there was 
any considerable difference, it existed in the greater facility with 
which the members of the Scotch Corporations in general could 
keep themselves long in office; and it is certainly unconstitu« 
tional and contrary to the doctrine of precedent to make them in 
tBis respect inferior to their brethren in England. The argu* 
ments from precedent are of far more use to the advocates of 
despotism aad monopoly, than to the friends of free principles ; 
and those who insist that* what people have managed to do 
hitherto, they should be allowed to continue doing, have a 
plentiful supply of analogies for bad legislation. Ilut if this 
system is unsound in the abstract ancl productive of abuse, 
it is sometimes of negative advantage ‘to th^ party which 
does 'not build upon it. WheQ it is maintained on historical 
grounds that tlie rights i>f any poition of the people were limited, 
and ought therefore to continue to . be so, and when some 
simple people believe in the validity of the deduction ; it may 
be of use to show that the facts are erroneously stated to 
serve a purpose, and that all the consec^uences founded on them 
must therefore full. A view of the former state of Municipal 
Corporations in Scotland, ahows that the government, and in- 
terested individuals/ had managed to create one of the most 
perfect systems of corruption whiUi ever capie from the work- 
shop of human genius ; while it appears that tlie iuiluence which 
accomplished this state of matters, was acquired by gradual 
and stealthy illegal encioachmerits on old pi ivileges so exten- 
sive, as not only to justify 1.he late Reform, but to sanction 
an extension of its ]jopular principles on the ground of pre- 
cedent. An account has already been given of the ancient state 
of English lloroughs, w ith the view of setting aside the assist- 
ance which such wiiters as Brady and Merewether have at- 
tempted to procure for tlieir favourite prinGi]jles of government, 
from the ancient state of Municipal Corporations in England*. 
It is here proposeil, 'm noting the present state of the Burgh 
Government of Scotland as reformed in 1833, and suggesting 
such improvements as are still necessary, to give a fireparatory 
sketch of the rise and history of the Municipal Corporations of 
that part of Britain, and to show the curious system of whole- 
sale and retail fraud, by which they were made conduci<*e to party 
purposes and^ private peculation. The subject may '"perhaps 
have an interest in itself, besides that derived from ifs effect on 
the suppoiters'of precederrt ; and its discussion may be useful 

, * West. Rev. xxil. 408. 
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as allowing within limiAd sphere, how rogues may be made 
of people naturally fionest, when they are placed in situations 
that give to the portion of dishonesty which may lurk in their 
disposition ample and uninterrimtcd room for exercise. 

The existence of privileged Corporations, cannot in Scotland 
(as in England) be traced back to the rights of a free people, 
exercising them before the introduction of tlie feudaf law ; and in 
the earliest notices extant, the privileges of towns are involved 
with the principles of that system. The early laws of Scotland 
were, however, more deeply impregnated with the Saxon system 
than is generally believed. The Cartularies and old law-books 
are full of such terms used by the eailj^r writers on Englj^h law, 
as are directly of Saxgn origin ; and indeed there is every reason 
to believe, that the inroads of Saxons previous to and after tHfe 
Conquest, gave the first pervading tone to the Scotch Constitu- 
tion, which afterwards made* luiinerogs acquisitions from the 
feudal and civil laws. -The early Kings of Scotland, like all 
chiefs of a mixed and barbarous people, exercised just as much 
arbitrary authority over their subjects, as the power of their 
arnrieSftOr the thinly peopled state of the country would permit; 
and accordingly in granting.q^ confirming privileges to towns, 
they would by no means imitaletthe practice of tlieir neigh- 
bouring country on principle, but wak till clusters of persons in 
particular sifuatioivi had niadfe themselves of so much aggregate 
importance, that it would be advantageous to grant them certain 
privileges. It is probable that the SSiwons, bringing with them 
the habits they bad contracted in their own country, formed 
themselves, before being regularly incorporated, into little com- 
munities which were tacitly permitted to enjoy some of the 
privileges they were accustomed to in England. The view 
taken by the accurate antiquary who has framed the introduc- 
tion to the Report, coupled with the purely Saxon qualities to 
be afterwards noticed as connected with these communities, 
favours such a supposition. ^ 

‘liistancos, takczp at rnndom from a single chart ulary, may he 
sufficient to show, that in tlie rcigii of David I. many towns or villages 
were denominated burghs, to which the name of burghs royal might, 
in one sense, be given, inasmuch as they appear, from their designation, 
to have^elonged in property to the ('rown ; but that any of these, 
even the most considerable, had then attained the rank and condition 
of a royal burgh, in the legal sense of the name, seems at least 
extremely doubtful. Perhaps from a still earlier period their inhabi- 
tants, at least certain classes of them, had been in the enjo; ment of 
certain privileges and immunities, and of an exemption from those 
oppressive restricUons and burdens on the transfer and sale of commo- 
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dities under which the country at large i^st have suffered so severely ; 
but there were probably still wanting the most essential criteria of 
proper burghs royal — the erection of the burgesses into communities, 
or municipal corporations, and the grant of property to the individuals 
and the community, under a permanent feudal tenure, in return to the 
Crown for certain fixed rents or maills, and the performance of certain 
personal services for the security of the public peace.’ 

* In this more matured and artificial form, however, a considerable 
number of the present burghs royal of Scotland appear to have existed 
in the reigns of Malcolm IV, William the Lion, and their successors 
Alexander II. and Alexnndei; *111 ; and various original muniments 
have been preserved which seem to leave no doubt of the fact. Yet 
among these, although to some of them has been usually given the 
title or charters of erection, Aiere is scarcely one which seems, in strict 
propriety, to warrant that denomination. In* all of tnem are to be 
found grants, or recognitions, by the Crown, of valuable rights and 
privileges to be enjoved by the burgesses, within c^^rtain parts of the 
adjoining country, of whic^i tlie boundaries are frequently defined ^ 
and in most of them are contained grants of land to be holden and 
enjoyed in common, or for the benefit of the whole. But, in all such 
grants, the previous existence of a community, or social body, would 
seem to be implied j at least, in none of them does there appear any 
direct exercise of the royal prerog^Hive in the creation of a body 
corporate; and the inference ^ceuis almost irresistible, that what 
otherwise might have been regarded as the most difficult, certainly the 
most artificial, step in their progrcsi^ may in reality have been the 
spontaneous and silent result of circumslances and situation, connec- 
ting together a number of individuals by the powerful affinities of 
mutual support ^and common interest. In ibis view, the received 
hypothesis, that what arc now caVed corporations b\ prcbcription iiiubt 
be presumed to have royal charters, now lost or destroyed, may be 
regarded not so much as an historical truth as a legal fiction, resorted 
to for the solution of a difficulty arising from the rules and practice of 
a later period.*— O’ev/ern/ Report 10. 

The instances adduced serve to show, that so early as the 
reign of David I. (about the middle of the twelfth century), a 
period considerably interior to the date of any extant charter of 
erection, there were gifts, chiefly to monastic institutions, of 
portions of land in certain burghs. There appear indeed to have 
been at that early period a few brief laws for regulating the 
privileges of burghs. A very old code of laws called ‘ Lege&et 
consiietudines Quatuor Burgorum,’ has been referred io the age 
of David I. This high antiquity has however been justly 
doubled, and the collection has been with more piobability 
referred to the age of David II.* fully two centuries later. The 
enactments however are evidently of different periods, and one 
of them at least is ^traced to the time of David I. from this 
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circum6t«uice. — In oi charter of William the Lion, there are 
certain regulations, the infringement of which is said to be 
* Contra assisam regis Davidis avi mei, et meani and these 
regulations have been pretty nearly identified with a portion of 
the Leges Burgorum*'^. It appears indeed, that at this early 
period the communities scattered over extensive districts were 
united together by a bond of common privileges. 

^ A further corroboratioif of the same view may be derived from 
those early grants of mercantile privileges, which embrace, not the 
inhabitant burgesses of any particular town, but the burgesses of a 
large district ot country In the charter of William the Lion, recited 
and confirmed in the charter by King Barnes III. to the btirgli* of 
Inverness, therje is a grajat, burgensibus meis de JMoravia, ut nullus 
scilicet in tenaiiiei, coruni ntimmum capiat proalicnjusdebito, nisi pro 
eorum debito proprio a descriptjon of privileged persons which seems 
to exclude the siifiposition of tlieir bein^ connected in one general 
corporation ; and leads to tlic conclusion that their claims of privilege 
depended on the possession of jiropcrty situated in burghs belonging 
to the Crown. An analogous instance occurs in a very rcmarlkablc 
grant by William the Inon, preserved in the archives of Aberdeen, 
which gives omnibus burgensibus meis de Aberdeen, et omnibus 
burgensibus do Moravia, ct omtifbus fiurgensibus ex aquilonali parte 
dc Munth maiiontibus, liberum Ansufh suum, tenendum ubi voluerint 
ct quando voluerint, ita liborc et quieifi plenarie et hoAgrifice sicut 
aiiteoessores eorum tempore Kejj^is David a% i mei Ansum suum liberius 
et honoriiic'encius habucrunt.” ’ 

‘ This document, whilejit serves to indicate that the individuals in 
whose favour it was conceived, could not have been united into a 
single burgal community in the present moaning of the term, may 
he regarded as proving that, among the traders of the country, there 
had been formed a sort of federal connexion, and that to the noith of 
the Grampian mountains, there existed a set of hanse tftwns, whose 
alliance, and whose common privileges and immunities, had been 
recognised and protected at least as early as the reign of King Da^id I.* 

General Ueport 1 1 . 

It wasi the practice m Scotland (as ii> England for a short 
period after the Conq«iest), for the monarclf to bestow burghs on 
powerful barons or ecclesiastical establishments. This piobab)y 
did not alter the state of the burghs in Earlier periods, the 
privileges being confirmed by the act of alienation, and the 
persotfe^p whom they were transferred merely collecting those 
tolls and feu duties as mesne superiors to which, the monarch 
in return for* his privileges was entitled * in capitef*’ At a later 

* (''onuell on the Election LdwB of*Scotland, 452* 

t Vide the charter to Thoms^Randolpli, of the Earldom uf Moray, 
l»estowing on him the burghs of Elgin, Forres and Inveriicuru. — ]U>cal 
Ropucts 425. * , s 
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period however, burghs holding of ^subject superiors became 
di&linct fiom those holdinp; of the CVown. The latter were 
loyal buighb, the foiuier eithei buighs of ret»ahty oi burghs of 
barony. The light of regality came in inoie civilized times 
to be a power which interfeied with the couise of |u<%tice and 
the io\al jirsiogative. It resembled a Palatinate, the Lord of 
p£'j;alitv beino entitled to tiy his ‘subjects for every crime eKcepl 
tredtoon and witclicMft, and to icpkdge them fiom the royal 
Com Is. 

The piivilegfs granted by the older cliaiteis aie imperfect 
and iiiegular, hlioning that the buioiigh system was not ittcor- 
pouitod m whole from oth\^’‘ conotriPb, but gradually iiitioduced 
as local expediency sted. One ol the.chief privileges was, 
thit the goodb of the bul^(^s(s should not be disiiained except 
ioi then own dt-bts; — a pnv ilcgo which umst have been especially 
valuable in those biiigiN wliuh IkuI been granted to mesne 
snpenois ; and m a countiy wluie bub*<inltudation continued to 
be piactistd, it placed the buige*ss foi some centiuiesina veiy 
ehfleicnt situation horn that ol tlie piue ieudal tenant. Another 
piivdeye was, exemption fiom tolls, pontages, and other exac- 
tions, thion£:h the whole kingdom, gnieially given m much the 
same turn*' as aie tu bt found ui the eaily huglish chaiter^, 
altiiough 4lieie aie peiIia|A sonu txpiessions winch might be 
Stan bed for among tlust in vain’*''. The piivdege of forming 
f \ilusive (oipoiations loi (ommutial puiposes, was giantcd in 
llic light to (stal)lisli meichanl G>1<K, -^a tdin of Saxon origin, 
used III tuglaiul to d< note a*>siuiiUi piivilegc winch probably 
had its oiiiiin bcfoic the Comjucst Ibe light of becoming 
intiubtis of a flyld docs not appeal to ha\e extended to all the 
buigtascs, but inciel> lo ihost engaged in coilimeice, and the 
nice lianiCM seem to have foimecl themselves into mmoi societies, 
of (iiifts ol mj^sluies Ihe privileges aie bometnnes conferred 
on the buigli, souk limes on the bmgesses. The boundary to 
whuh then optuiliuu is limited, seems to he the only principle 
of exclusion in the caily cliaiteis, in one irvlnch (anno 11^7) 
those are declaied to be buigesses of the town of Ayr, * Qm 
illuc venieut ad buigum meum habitandum, et ibi Bodentes et 
inanentes awuC^Ganefal Report 1 1). Tire burgesses possessed 
small messuages oi tofts within the buigh, which tj? held 

* The (haitci of Dundee in 1.327 txoiiqitb the bun(esses * de thal^eis, 
ponia^ii^, pa'^sdgLis, murairus pauairuH, cauagn«, luBtagii«, riaa|(iis et 
pKoi^ii't, ( t nt totd vtndfeioiic nua, aeh^o et rechato, ct ab uumibitH cuatumie, 
et bomb btus pinprils prestaridia, nmaetiAtnmanoBtrd, qua*die«tur mnletort 
[Qii the Male-toulte pr mala CKactio of Philip the Fait ?] duiitaxat 
qxeeptd.’— Local Jlcportf 22.9^ * . 
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individually of the yrowii* These were at first perhaps c;r 0 )iie(l 
indiscriminately to all wIk» chose hi terms of the above definitioiL 
to make themselves citizens ; but as they were Granted to the 
bjargesses and their heirs, when the supply decreased, the 
burgesses, if property continued to be tlie (jualilication, would 
become to a certain extent an exclusive body. Ikijsidos these, 
estates were frequently granted in trust to the community. In 
return for their privileges, the burgesses had to ^ive the usual 
personal services of watching an<l ^warding, &.<■. I1iey had to 
pay rents for their individual tofts, *an(i tlu* Crown had a right 
to tie fines levied in tlie burgh courts, 'fhis jiortion of the 
revenue was collected by officers calftd Btillivi or Bailiff's, it 
is the opinion of thaVutlior of the Introduction to tlie Report, 
that they were cho*-en by the (Jiowui. It has ]>ecp sliown how- 
ever {Wektmin^ier Hevicw xxif. 42*J.) that ufficeis of the same 
name discliarging a similar duty in I'htgland were elected ; and 
as the magistrates of tl*e »Scotch burghs who a century or tw’o 
later bore the cognate name of Bailties, were, it will be shown, 
elected by the inhabitants, it will require substantial proof to 
show that these officers of an earlier period held their power 
from a different source. ’Wie collection of the rents from 
individual burgesses, and paying tliem wer to the treasury, 
being probably troublesome, the ifght to receivetHfhem was 
grunted to the bufghs tlienlaelves for a fixed rent or mail, and 
thus they became communities closed in from extraneous inter- 
ference, and managing tlieir owm internal alfairs, having a right 
to exact tolls and customs, and a|V|)ly the surplus in their hands 
called * the common good,’ for the public , use of their little 
commonwealths. The revenue from the burghs was periodically 
collected by the Great Ghamberlain, who liad a jurisdiction in 
redressing all grievances connected with their internal adminis- 
tration. For this purpose he made a jieriodical circuit, his 
method of administering justice at which, 1*4 laid down in an 
old code of laws called ‘ Jter Camevarii/» It was likewise Ins 
duty to preside ii^ a^court called * Curia •qualiior Burgonim/ 
consisting of delegates from four or moie of the burghs, w ho at 
first met simply as a Court of Appeal from the decisions of the 
burgh courts, but afl|U'wards formed themselves into a small 
parlidffN^t, which uqder the designation of tlie ‘ convention of 
royal burghs/ at one time made important mnniijipal regulations 
for all the towns of the kingdom, and has not yet ceased nominally 
to exist. 

It is not easy to distinguish the titles and powers of the 
magistrates at an early period. An officer called " Preepositus’ 
is frequently mcsitioned, and it is prqbabh that' tlie term was 
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directly imported 'from the Continenf ub the latin of • Ppev6t.* 
* Provost ’ became io later times and still is the designation of 
the chief magistrate ; but that station was at one time held by 
tb^ ‘ Alderman/ — a term familiar ei^ough to English ears, but 
now disused in Scotland. A curious illustration of the gradual 
assumption of English customs and designations in Scotland, 
exists in the circumstance, that in the burgh of Berwick alone, 
the chief magistrate was designated •Major or Mayor*. The 
alderman and pioppositi appear to have in the other burghs 
formed the magistracy, and fo have been assisted by a * commune 
concilium^ of ‘ probi homines/ " 

The "important questioTk of how these were elected, now 
remaina for consideration. The autlioiVof the • introduction 
says ; — 

^At what period the inhabitants* of royal burghs were eman- 
cipated, so far as to ha^e*any share in the choice of their own 
rulers, can be matter only of conjecture. * If the capitularv, known 
under the title of Leges Bur^ru in," could he relied on as of uniform 
.'luthcnticity, and of the date usually assigned to it, the question might 
be easily solved; as, in that compilation, there is the following an- 
nouncement of the genera] law and ^nc lice, as giten in the most 
ancient copies now extant: '^Adiprimum placitum poatfestum Sancti 
Michaelis ^rendi sunt prepositi, com muni consilio proborum bominum 
villa* qui fliht fideles et bon.T famie. »Et jurent^ tidelitateiii domino 
Begi et hominibus villa*. Et juient fidelitcr conservaie consuetudincs 
villae, et quod facient justieiam cuiUbct, ncc jurcent aliciii dejusticia 
propter irain odium timorem vcl aniorem alicujus, per constitu- 
tionem consilium et judicium proboruni hominum \illa*, justiciDC com- 
plementum omnino facient ’ That this w.is a iccogniscd part of the 
constitution of Burghs ro^al in the fourteenth centuiy, is sutficiently 
established by the manuscripts of that age ; and the probability seems 
to be. that thih important step in their progress towards independence 
must have been prior to the period when their eonbent4p the grant 
of general aid^ and impositions began to be deemt^^^ggyyttiyj 
and when they W'ere received into the Legislature 
estates of the realm.’ * * 

'Who the electors or magistrates truly weri— ♦he probf^^miiics 
villsB, fideles et bonaefamse,” — has been made a subject t>f contr^ersy ; 
but, ns it cannot be imagined that a right or franchise of this natilre 
could possibly depend on any other than plaMjjl and tangible criteria, 
there seems to be no good reason for supposing that the eiychi^ts in 
question bad any other meaning or effect than as deteriptrve of th^ 
class of proper btirgesses, in contradistinction to the unprivileged in- 

* Berwick seems to have hecir couBldered a sort of model burgh. Many of 
the charters simply refer to its privil^es as a general rule; and a set^f 
regulations dra^n up by a Mayor of Berwick, called • Statuta Gildse,’ 
became a hook of gen^rip fefqpenc'e as a code of burgh ?aw8. 
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hfkbitants of the district Sftch> accord! ngly^ appears to be the import 
of the oldest records 6f a burgh election now extant^ that of Aberdeen 
for the yeat 1398 : — ‘ Die lunae proximo post festum benti Michaclis 
arcb&o^li^ anuo domini millesimb tricentesimo nonagesimo octavo. 
Quo die ' Willelmus de Camero patcr« cum consensu et assenst ^gi|s 
communitatisdicti burgi electus est in officium Alderinanni, et Rol^llls 
fiiius David Simon de Denyn Johannes Schcrar ac Magitter Williclmus 
Dicaoo electi sunt in officium ballivorum." To the term ** the whole 
community/' here used^ no.othcr sense can well be assigned than that 
of the entire body of regular burgesses j any other interpretation 
would seem to be entirely arbitrary.' *• 

^ Acnong the “ Leges Biiigorum/* it is remarkable that nothing dis- 
tinctly appears as to the early existeype or election of tljat more 
nuiperous body, known,in burghs by the name of the council' — General 
Beport 18. •* 

In showing from the CKarttu's of the Burghs and other sources, 
practical proof t)f the system of popular election, an apparent 
discrepancy has created some confu^sion. A statute of the year 
1469 pxpressly puts an end to popular election, and appoints 
the system of self-election, which continued till the year 1833. 
Yet it so happens that no charters of an earlier date contain 
clauses of election, and it .is therefore maintained, that the 
advocates of pbpular election are compelled to resort to docu- 
ments of an age when the self-elective system wa^ made im- 
perative by Act of Parlian#ent, to support their views. It is 
difficult to accommodale v\ilh precision the proceedings of a 
flucluating and sehii-barbarous legislature. The Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland were notcjriously evaded and overlooked ; 
—more commonly by the King than by any other person. It 
might be argued, that by a legal ficliou the community were still . 
presumed by the granters of the charters to be the chusers of 
their own magistrates, althoirgh the exercise of their choice was 
l^ractically committed to the magistrates themselves; — many 

E lausiblc theories might be formed to reconcile the discrepancy, 
ut two things are very clear. 1st. Tl^at these charters give 
the right of chusing, magistrates to the community at large, in 
the most unequivocal terms ; and 2nd, that if the Act in question 
did abolish the system of popular election, it in doing so ac- 
knowledges that suc^ a system ,oiK-e existed. It was* stated in 
lh<f*>{^;f;itiou8 from the royal Burghs of Scotland referred to a 
Select Committee in 1793, that by tlie ancient Constitution, tlie 
Magistrates and Common Clnincil were chosen ain^uaily by the 
free voice of the Burgesse.s. Of the si\ty-six I^uru'hs, the Com- 
mittee were enabled to exannne th'e charters of sixty-four, and 
they reported, that of forty-six which contained clauses of elec- 
tioQiOnly six appointed a self-electing' sy^em, the otheis granting 
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the franchise to the Burgesses^ or Infiabilnjits, or ComrdilTllty ; 
and in a few instances to *The Provost, Baillies, Council, and 
Community/ 

4 Charters in favour of forty- sW of the present Koyal Burghs 
pin elaubes respecting the elections. * (’o[)ies of tho'^e clauses are 
annexed in thi; Appendix, according to which, the right of electing, or 
voting in the election, appears to yon r Committee to be as follows:— 
In thirty-two Burghs, the right of ele<‘tign is granted either 
to Burgesses or Inhabitants nlone, or to both, or either of 
them, joined with the magistrates or other persons in office, 
or with the community - - - - 32 

In eleien Burghs the right of election is granted to the Provost, 
Baillies, Council, and Community - - - - - 11 

— I-S 

But two Burghs, Buniti-land and Sclkiik^ ha\e produced two 
Charters, each containii'g elau&eb 6{ election } by the one of 
whicli the right is giaiifed to the Ikirgesscs, and by the 
other to the Provost, Baillies. Council, anil Communityj and 
in llothsav, the reriul mentions that the Burgesses had been 
Jti all past limes in the u->c and posscs.sion of election j hnt 
the new elau-vC of election is granted to the Pffivost, 
Biiiliies, (aniijcil, and C ommunity^ , deduoiing, therefore, 


tliocc Burghs whose (Jiartcrs a^e twice stated - - 3 

• , Hemain— 4*0 

And in siv Bitrghs tlie right of (‘lection i^gianted t() the Magis- 
trates and "1 own ( uiiULils - (i 

— l(i 

In eighteen Biughs there is aoiluuse of election in the Charters 
produced - - - -18 

And two Buighs lane nciL ])roduced any ( liartcr - - 2 

20 

Total nuniber of royal l^urghs ' - - — Gfi 


licj.oil funn ific Commlltfe to ichom t/te scivra/ l*vtU»on6 from tha 
lioi/tU Bvrt(hs of Stotlaiul npie rrfvrrvilj 17 J7il3, reprinted 

181.0. 

Many of these are clear and express as not to leave room 
lor the usual ingenioiTs argumeiilation as the extent of the 
lernis Burgesses, Coniiiiuriity, itc. Thus ^ cmii speciaii et 
]>le«a potestalc hurgen/djus el. libcris incolts diet, burgi, et 
(orum succo.ssonhus, faciendi, elegendi, constituendi^ et 
creandi piceposiiuin, ballivos, &c/ ‘ Damns putestat^ila in- 

habitanLdms dicli burgi, ac coiisulibus et commuuitati cjusdem 
pro tempore existcutibus muiui pruipositmu i>cc, clegendi et 
constitinmd)^/ In Uvcnty-(j\(' of the Charteis, it is provirled 
that (he election shall *be annual, and in thiee the electors are 

♦gileport ]73*>. cap. 2.‘>. 
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entitled to remove the persons chosen by them, when ‘ for 
reasonable causes' may seem exj)edient. But if Acls of 
Parliament were at that early period an imperfect evidence of 
the practice of the law of Scotland, it may be easily* inaintaincfl 
that the expressions in royal Charters prove a still more frail 
foundation. Fortunately, however, some veiy clear evidence of 
the practice of popular election has been preserved, which tends 
to show, that the Crown, in panting so liberal an elective basis, 
only nominally confirmeci well-known privileges of long standing, 
which in practice the monarchs were prepared rather to under- 
mine than support. Aberdeen is one of the eighteen Burghs 
having no clause of election, but fortunately tlie early records 
of the town have been pretty well preserved, and from these the 
Committee of 1793 •have traced the history of the Buigh fran- 
chise, ‘ From these Papers, Miiey say, ‘it a])peai&, that till the 
year 1590 , the Provost, four Baillies, and four Common Serjeants, 
were elected annually iu the ‘ liber coininunitatis* curia cnpitalis 
Burgi dc Aberdene,’ or ‘curia capitahs Ballivormn dc Aberdene,’ 
holden on the first Mond<iy or Tuesday after Aliehaeluias yeaily, 
by the express votes of all the citizens and Burgesses, or, as it 
is sometimes said, ol’ the whole#coinraunity, taken upon rolls 
regularly called, and in ufiich^the names of all the peibons 
absent were inaiked, frequently toii very considerable iiiiniber. 
It apfiears, that tlu* Conimc^n Council were sometimes elected at 
the itead Couit along vmIIi the magistrates, but more generally 
'ill the Curia Gddie or Cuiia Baltivoi inn (iilda', holden the 
Friday after the Head Court, where all the brelliieii of the Guild 
were obliged to attend, and wifere their names weie entiued in 
rolls regularly called, and the names of lho«c absent marked in 
the same manner as at the Head Con vli*.’ The analorvy between 
these Head Courts and the luiglish Court beet, will leadny strike 
the reader, and as an additional 'mark of similarity, it would 
appear that the Burgesses or iiihaliitants wdio paid ‘suit and 
presence’ in these tribunals, were the j^ersons from whom an 
Assize or Jury for very important ])urpoje.s w'as chosen}. Tt» 
this Burgniote beloTiged likewise the power of gianting the local 
taxes, and of keeping a check on their expenditure. To the 
magistrates belonged the duty, cither by themselves or tlnough 

♦ The tulving these worth in tW sense of ‘ lihenv eonmuinitatis/ seems to 
he a mistake uristnj^ from a too ^leat inist in the bail hiriiiity of the 'fowu 
Clerk. The exirael is ‘ Liber coininunitalis Biiru:i dc Abtuthuie e-jt 
istc qui hioepit die Lunau proxiinw post /eslntii iq^nti Miehaelis Arebanjyel, 
sumo &e.* (Rcpori.) It oidciuly n»fcrs to tbc kypiiijf of the Record. 

t Report, 1711^k5. ^ I 

j Connell on .ijbe Election Laws of Scotland, ^4, 
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officers called ^ StentersV to * steid’ or iipportion the whole aaxc on 
the individual Burgesses according to thek means; but when 
corrupt, period of the latter part of the seventeenth centwcy, 
magistrates attempted to encroach on their privilege by 
levying assessments by their own authority, they were prohibitea 
from doing so, * till public intimation were made, and beating of 
drums, calling the whole inhabitants to show the cause of the 
imposition,’ &c. {General Report 45.) In one Burgh, the Head 
Court with its powers of taxation *was discovered by the 
Commissioners, like a well-preserved relic of antiquity, in all 
its original purity, 

' It has been already stated that the practice of imposing voluntary 
stents or taxations^ as a source of revenue, has all but entirely ceased 
throughout the burghs of Scotland ; and accordingly, in the course of 
our local inquiries, it has been foqnd that the hiatances, in recent 
times, are extremely few. Of these ejfceptions, the 'most remarkable 
occurs in the burgh of Banff, which, e\cn at the present day, affords 
the singular exhibition of a head court in its utmost purity, and such 
as if probably once existed in the other burghs royal of Scotland. A 
stated annual meeting of the court is held on tlie dlst ofl)eccmber, 
for the purpose of imposing the or public land-tax, and other 
taxes for local purposes for the sA-vicesof the ensuing )car ; and of all 
its meetings public notice is duly^^ made by tuck of drum through the 
burgh, and at different time*^,* and for several days, culling upon all 
heritors, burgesses, and others liable to five suit aud presence thereto, 
and that none may pretend ignuniuce.*' In tliese head courts, which 
are lawfully fenced, and in which the magistrates preside, an annual 
resolution is passed by the luciubcrsof the said head court present,” 
that certain specified sums, as King s ccss, an<l other public stents 
and taxations of the said burgh, be stented and imposed upon all lands, 
fishings, houses, tenements, and upon trade and merchandize, and 
upon the incorporations, and upon rcsidenters and inhabitants within 
the burgh and liberties thereof, for the ccrvice of the year, according 
to the antual practice and custom of the burgh uniformly used and 
observed, to be apportioned, levied, and collected from all subjects, 
and persons liable in p^ment of the same, in the usual form and 
manner, and conform g) the stcnt.roll to be pade up and given to 
the collector for that purpose ^ the magistrates add council to name 
.stent-masters for apportioning the same, and which heads of cess, and 
stent, and taxation so agreed to be vested and imposed,'’ are declared 
to amount to a certain sum ; and the portion applicable to the vsfjous 
purposes in view is voted accordingly. As this court gnd^S the 
supplies, so it claims the right of inquiry into the disposal of them, by 
examining the accounts of the burgh, investigating the transactions 
of the magistrates and council, and ajiproving or disapproving of them 
as it may deem proper/^ Genera/ Reported, 

But there cao be better evidence of the popular nature of 
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the enriy Corporations of Sfeotland, than the tell-tale words of the 
Act of 1469 before?' referred to as founding the self-elective 
system. It would appear that before the passing of this Ao% 
individuals bad acquired influence enough to keep themselves 
permanently attached to the magistracy, and that their doing 
so raised discontent and clamour among the citizeng. ‘ Touching 
the election of OfHciaris in Burrowes,’ says the Act, ' as Alder- 
men, Baillies, and other Ofliciares, because of gret trouble and 
contension yeirly for the chosing of the same, throw multitude 
and clamour of commonis simpil personis, it is thocht 
expedient th|it nain officiaris na consail be continuet, eftir 
the King’s Laws of Burrowis farlhj^ than a yeir; and that 
the chejsing ^ of the. new officiaris be in this wise ; that 
is to say, that the aulcl consail of the Tonne sail cheise the new 
counsail in sic number as accofdis to the Toune 5 and the new 
counsail and the*anld of the ^feir bcfor 4 sail cheise all officiaris 
pertenying to the Toune, as Aldeimen ’ &c. This was a strange 
inethou^ certainly of preventing individuals from monopolising 
office, but the point towards which the estates of the Scottish 
Parliament (to whom the burghs had by this time become 
objects worth attention, ai^Qprdmg to their peculiar way of 
looking to the public interest) had their eyes directed, was the 
putting an end to (he discontent of the ‘ common simple people/ 
and in doing so, tJiey com|:Jetely overlooked the petty logical 
stumbling-block of a contradiction in terms. This fine specimen 
of what Lord Bacon terms ‘ the excellent brevity of the old 
Scotch Acts,’ was not^imniediately adapted to practice, and pro- 
bably lay by for use when a convenient occasion might offer. It 
has been seen, that many Charters were granted in contradiction 
to its terms; and the Record produced by the Committee of 1793, 
shows not only that it was not acted on for some time, but that 
attempts at exclusiveness were pretty strenuously and with 
much legal formality resisted. An Act of Parliament was look^ 
on in that unsettled period as one sort of Ijlw, but the custom of 
a burgh was another^ and it would depend very much on the 
adjunct of physicaf force which should prove the stronger, 

^No instances of any disputes with respect to any of the elections 
in AJgydeeii appear from the Records till tlie year 1.582, when it 
appenrs'^fCiat thirteen tradesmen or crafibrnen being called in the suit 
roll by their names to give their votes at the head court in the election 
of (he Provost, and Baillies, and Officers, according to the common 
onler and consuetude of this burgh, ob‘»crv!l^ in times by past, 
every one answered by themselves personally pnesent that ihev would 
give no vote nor election of the said Judges aruf officers quhill [until] 
they be restored tg their liberty and adjoined the societie of others^ 
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freetuen of the burgh, and the Act,Af anjr be made iheAMmeat* 
annulled, and therefore refused to nominate' any person to exer* 

t lfie the said office, and took acts and instruments [entered a 
rotesQ thereupon; and also^Ilobert Menzies Buillic, in name of 
the Town, took acts and instruments thereupon ; and protested 
that they be not heard to have vote in time coming because of 
their said present refuse without just occasion.” The particular sub- 
ject of complaint is not very clear, but it is evident that the tradesmen 
or craftsttiCn still insisted on an extended system of election — their 
declining to give tholr votes seems to have given very little pain* A 
system of exclusion with reg»rll to tradesmen nrartizans seems to have 
been at that time acted on. A Decreet Arbitral or decision of a Referee 
in 1587 bears, that no crattsmnn shall be a magistrate, until he have 
become a Guild Brother , and in 15fK}, tlu\Magi.4lrate8 and Council 
convened in the Guild Court, and remo\cd Mr. John (‘heync for 
sundry acts of disrespect, among which was that he sought tntdes- 
men to be adjoined to the CounciT> and w(»uld not deelarc that no 
tradesman should bear office, nor be upon the ('ouneil, according 
to the mind of an a])poinlmcnt and indenture made betwixt the 
Burgesses of Guild and Tradesmen of the same.*' (i^porM7f)3-G.) 

The Act for making an annual change bv moans of self-elec- 
tion, having had this tflect,* that llie Magistiates elected ‘had 
continued to sit (or tlinly w^ais, or at least for many years, 
without lawful eleclioii onchaiige, except it was to place the son 
in the fathei’rt place ns one happttncd to dip,' a number of the 
Burgesses and craftsmen of Abridccn, ‘ for thamescifes, and 
remanent burgosBes,ciafttsni(mand coinmunilie ol the said burgh,* 
raised an action to reduce the elections fiuui the ;year lodO. They 
were aiiswcied by a will fioui James V'l, who finding that 
the portion of the Act which appointed annual changes was of 
very little value, obseived that it never had been followed in 
Aberdeen, that ‘ gieat tianquillity and concord ’ had followed the 
non-obsei vance of it, ‘ and iii respect of many other inconve- 
niences which the yeaily changing of the council miglit carry 
with it, the annual dij^oider and di'>sension, and the infinite con*- 
fusion and peiil winch commonly accompaniCK all new' changes 
in commonweal th^/ he'diclaicd that the '’same council shall 
remain in all time coming ; and m ca^eot their decease, or tried 
unworthiness, that the other members of Ibe council shall 
elect others in their jilaccs/ Notwulhstanding the |)hiljj|{fc'i^;hical 
command of the royal Solomon, discontents among the citizens 
continued, and they drove the Town Council little more than 
two months afterwards to declare, that notwithstanding the 
excellence of theft rule, "us ‘The piesent age had produced 
restless and unquid^ spirits, seeking change and alteraiious, 

fift^ years by past, 


quarrelling the Couftcii that had been for 
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accuBin[i^ the Provost# Dean of ' Guild, Treasurer, and 

other office-men of Unlawful usurpalions/ they therefore con- 
ceded that the Act of Parliament should be followed, and tharit 
the magistr^ites should be self-elected nnntinlly, instead of being 

t ^armanent. This, however, was not v\lint the citizens wished ; 
hey still showed their discontent, and tin' niagistrj^tes had re- 
course to * an action of Declarator,’ (a process peculiar to the 
law of Scotland), in whi^ch it was decided that they were duly 
elected. Before these ' restless and unquiet spiiits ’ wereliiially 
set at rest by a decusion of the Kuig as unipiie, and twelve 
arbiters, the quiet Council * that had been for fifty yejirs by past,^ 
had to sufi^er several attacks both m^jiual and {egal. N(^twith- 
stancling thes^ judgments, the Burgesses appear, before and at 
the ensuing election,* on the 2Hth Septeinhei 1592, to have 
assembled in arms in (iiey-Fniivs CUiuch-yatd, and the rews 
[streets] adjoiniiTg, and in the Iloust^ (if Mi. John Cheyne, and 
in the house and lodging <»f Wilhain (hay, in the Gallov\'-Gate ;* 
and do^ible elections were made by both parties, altliough the 
particular ciicimi^tancca of the chetions do not ajijiear, the 
records being evpunged in obedience to the Decreet Arbitral 
after-mentioned. Tlie Hiirge^%srs, or Commiinily, or Commons, 
or neighbours, as they are described in difierent parts of the 
proceedings, brought actions against tlie Magistrates and 
Council, “ foi ojjpi^ission, bl*iid, and deeds of wrong,” for re- 
ducintr the eioctioii made by the Council, and they even ob- 
tained a determination of the burghs at Kirkcaldie m their favour, 
from which the Council brought tyi a]>peal or suspension to the 
Court of Session. \'aiioiis other actions, at the same time, were 
brought by the Magistrates and Burgesses or Community re- 
B|)ectively, against each otber^.* The system of self-election 
being gradually forced on the difiVicut burghs, tliey fell into 
slightly distinct modes of interpreting the Act of 1469, and thus 
were estublislied their respective setts or constitutions, diftcring 
in minute ])oints, but hearing a general resemblance. 

in the age of disqj'dcr uiid aristocratic*ruflianism in which 
they ware estahlishVd, the privileges ol the burghs were of vast 
advantage to the country as aflbrding asylums fiom the injustice 
which pervaded the vest of the land. They were of advantage, 
]i^ionopolibing to individuals rights which nii^ht have 
been extended to all, hut as protecting rtonio at least from the 
general system of misrule which thegovi inment w as too pow'erless 
to. drive fioin the kingdom ; and iiuiny etuly documents show 
how well they have served us at least a paidal lefuge from the 
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intdeoce und rapacity of the aFtstoaraey*. Eveii mutilated as 
they became in^fae sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, civi'K 
isatiorn and commerce had not so far advanced as to make their 
privileges a general burden on the community. When the later 
Stuart kings were trying to advance thoir prerogative, the burghs 
became the jseats of popular opposition for even close corpora* 
tions are sometimes bairiers to the advancement of despotism, as 
they are to that of improvement, auc^ they thus rendered them- 
selves, as in England, the great objects of destruction to Charles 
11. and his active slaves. • It was when commerce began to be 
propagated and protected all over the country, when the laws 
were equal, and the peasant did not require to take refuge from 
the incensed Baron within the w’all of a fenc^ city, that the 
preservution of the unnecessary privileges of burghs became a 
burden lo the community in general, and what before was a 
shield of defence, was > transfoimed into a wdhpon of assault. 
The privileges wxre before, merely protections from injustice ; 
afterwards they became positive advantages which a pjrt of the 
cOmmjanity could enjoy at the e\pense of their neighbours. And 
as ill all similar instances which nave ever existed in any part of 
the world, those who happened to enjoy the advantage for the 
time being, took very good care lhat it should not depend on 
blind chance to point out the persons who should succeed them. 
This leads directly to the consideration of Uiose curious fruits 
of the self-elective system^ which have been exposed to vievr 
in the different ParliamenUry inquiries. The Scotch are a quiet 
persevering people, who mak^ little noise, and do the thing they 
are about in a very decided manner. When induced to make 
‘a struggle for liberty, they have generally set out in the right 
direction and reached the mark; and when a certain portion of 
their luiuiher posse.s*-ed so pleasant a stock in trade of self- 
aggiandiseinent, lluy employer the tact and perseverance 
in applying «t, which every prudent man was bound to. Witli a 
steady and nnllmcbiHg- pei severance, the little parties of sober 
citizeii*^ wdii) had po^sessiem of the re,N|)ect’ive corporations, 
kept theii hold ye iral'ler vedr,alike uninjured by levolution within, 
and undisinayed by the cry of public uidignatioii from without. 
The undying pii lienee, and evei ready ingenuity, with which a 
parry of thiee or four, or peihafKs a single individ\p)4,^"'‘^nGe 
possessed ofa majority of Mipp<irters in a town council, managed 
to preserve the piccions right to a good old age, and to transmit 
it in the heieditary line, or to some torfunate successor, would 
be wo rt hy of the ifci<a(ion*of p o liticians iu*a higher sphere. ' It 

♦ Vide Leges BiinifoVm cap. I/, and provisions in the charter cited* 
-—Local Reports 13 audl99. ^ 
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appears/ says theVegprt on*theCity of Edinburgli in 1819. • that 
pledges have been required from, and given by those desirous 
of getting into the council^ that they would support a particular 
system of politics, and ** avoid being troublesome while they were 
there,V in order to their being admitted ; and it is stated in 
evidence, that those who showed a disposition to e;xamine into 
the state of the city's affairs* ' weie ever afterwards excluded, 
A paper given in to the committee of 1819 gives a luminous and 
clear account of the constitution of Dundee. ‘ Mr. Uiddoch has 
been the leader of the council for*neai\y ioity years. By the 
practice or constitution of the borough, he cannot lipid the 
office of ProvosJL more than two yes^s successively ; he has, 
therefore, been accusl^med to place iii the civic chair, during the 
apparent intervals of his own administration, a locum tenensf. 
Mr. Alexander Thomas was bis locum tenens for luunv years 
previous to 1800; since that* peiiod, Mr. (Juild has been the 
locum tenens ; but he being disabled by age and infirmity, at 
MichaeJiaas last Mr. Patrick Anderson got the situation. Tke 
chief causes of removal from the town' council, are death, super- 
annuation, and 0 ])position to the leader. Few councillors have 
been removed for opposition to the leader, because of the 
* discrimination and prudence with which has selected them 
from the great mass of socieiv:}.,' *’* You have said,'' observed 
the Committee to this poweqful chief, “ that you had no greater 
power in naming the new u/embers of council, than other persons 
in the magistracy, but that you stood very well w ith the magis- 
tracy?— Yes. — "You agreed witjj them? — We agreed; but I 
never formed a council yet without the consent of the magis- 
trates ; they sometimes prepared names for me, and recommended 
acQuaintances of their own.’ — In short, you continued to 
understand one another perfectly well, during the time you were 
Provost of Dundee. — Very well, I believe." The Provost could 
express as high a contempt for * refortnmg gentlemen’ us 
the Duke of Newcastle might do, and^on as good grounds. 
When asked by tlie Committee if there wei^not some comptlaiiits 
against the employment of the funds of a charitable in.stitution, 
in building a wall which was quite useless except to the 
contractor, be replied, ' It was complained of by all the gentle- 
inei!^.>p wished reform ; but it was not a general complaint; it 
was- hignly approved of by a great many respectable inh^ji)!- 


* Report of the Select Coiniuittee, fo whom thejscveral Petitions from 
the Royal burghs of Scotland were referred. 1819. V 
t Report 1819. Minutes of £videbce,278. 

X Report 1819. Minutes of Evidence, 
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tanU'*'/ An equally perfect system vfae ex^hibited in the case of 
Aberdeen. ^ The old council elect their F^uccessors, by which 
means it is not only possible, but almost invariably happens, 
that by alternate elections of each other, the same party maintains 
possession of the council, to the entire exclusion of the rest of 
the burgesses. And althouglK by the soit, fifteen out of nineteen 
members composing the council must retire annually, it appears 
by the return of members of council for the last twenty years, 
and by the evidence of the Town-clcrk, that during the said 
period, Provost Hadden harf been fifteen times in council; liis 
partner, Provost Brebner, ten times; his partner Piovost Leys, 
ten tim£s; his brother Mn* Gavin Hadden, ten^ times &c., and 
that the majority of the council have beei> the same individuals 
during that time, and chiefly eithei relations or connexions in 
business of Provost Hadden, \w\t) has been considered as the 
leader of the Town Council for the last Iwentv years— and that 
whether he was in or out of Council at the timof.’ Notwith- 
standing the expreasions of popular discontent, which^eached 
the ears of Parliament in 1793 and 1819, — as no legislative relief 
of any importance was obtained,' no occasion was felt to 
alter the system, and it continued in full purity till it was 
extinguished in 1833, Owing to this circumstance, it has not 
been a prominent subject •of inquiry with the Commissioners 
whose report is placed sit the head of this (paper; but in the 
discussion of the many malversations'^ winch were occasioned by 
it, it could not but occasionally obtrude. As a specimen of the 
minuteness of the space within which aristocratic cx^'lnsiveness 
can grow and flpunsh, take the following statement as to the 
government of Fortrosc, containing 900 inhabitants.’ 

'The burgesses, both in ilircct terms and by statements creating 
irresistible inferences, proved that Mr. M'Farquhar liad alone 
managed the affairs of the burgh. Mr..1obn INIacleinan declared, That 
he is a native of Forlrose, whore he liascresided all his life. Thai he 
was formerly in the cuii^icil for ten years; that he, along with six 
others, was turned off fey \oting against tlic Frovost (Mr. Farquhar) 
on Ibe election of Mr. K. Grant about four years ago j'tliat no member 
had anything to say in Council, but M'Faiquhar ; if any one opposed 
him he was turned off immediately. And that the inhabitants and 
burgesses, and even members of Council ha>e been kept blind tp all 
the affairs of the burgh/ Mr. Donald M'Ritchic deciareu, thatTOr.” 
Farquhar in fac|^ conducted the whole business of the burgh, whether 
he noiuinally tilled the office of Provost or not. And that, on occaBion 
of th^ contest for the representation of this district of burghs between 
Mr. R. Grant and the (Laird of M'Leod, the pat^y in the oouncil with 

. * MiJiutcs'yif Evidence, 416. 
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whom the declarant acted, was offended at Mr. M'Farcjuliar* s promising 
Mr. Grant the burgh fotc without consulting with the council ; and 
tlmt pajrty accordingly supported Mr. MXeod. On which, Mr. M‘ 
Farquhar, having outvoted them by one in council, turned out Ihe whole 
opposing members of council, tlmt is, fne the first year, and two the 
next, slating “ that as they could not agree in politics, a separation was 
desirable.” — Local lieporfs ^(iO, • 

After the extraoidinary exposures by the Committee of 1819, 
the only measure attempted for sccuiing the public from the 
peculation and malversation of theu self-elected, was an Act to 
provide for the regular publication of^ accounts, which pioved in 
a great measure useless fioin circufustanccs which it would be 
tedious to detail. ' • 

* However well intended,’ says the report, 'it is now unquestionable 
that the provisions of thij» Act have proved nearly u^vcless. There 
have been six different suilb undcj*^t, in three of whith the burgesses 
tailed ; in one they were sucx'csst'ul, and in^wo others the proeecdings 
were not brought to ii coiulusion.' — Gnirral Report, 30. 

The ipagibtiates of the laigci burghs could not iii the face of 
such an Act, withhold a noniiiial acquiescence; but with the 
exception of (he town of Glasgow, it would appear that the 
accounts were generally so incoinpreliensible, as to be accurately 
adjusted to the previous ignonuico«of the ]>pblie concerning the 
state of the corjioration*'. Ilut the statutes at large were too 
lofty u guide to he/oHowed J^y such men as Mr. M^Farquhar.— 

' iMtcrropted why the (^^«\isioIIs of the said statute were not 
complied with Declares that the only reason which he cun assign is, 
that he did not consider it of importiyice so to do, on account of the 
small -concerns of the bur^hZ-^Locirl licporfs, 151. 

Accordingly lie adhered to his old system, which is thus 
sketched. 

' He declared that he coiisidorcd himself responsible from the year 
1800 down to the date of his examination, for the .sums leccived and 
paid out on account of the burgh, an* that " he makes himself 
responsible." One person of the name of Dempster an innkeeper in 
Fortrosp, (it afterwjy'^ appeared) he had occasionally used as un 
assistant, deeming him theonly person in the Council “he put conlideiice 
in to do business.” 

' In the exercise of this plenary power and knowledge, all sums of 
were paid over to him, and occasionally they were misapprt^ 
priated. ^ All the bbrgh books and accounts were kept in his personal 
possession, and he even retained privately import.int minutes of 
Council without causing tfiem to be entered in the minute bonk. Law- 
suits were entered into, and considerably bums w^'rc expended w’ithoiit 
the nutliorit|xof any recorded minutes of Council/ While he so readily 
took upon himself the pecuniary responsibilityfpe declared, when asked 
if he would undert^^ke to produce positive VMchtVs for his intromissions, 
that he does not know that he can produce express positive vouchers.*' 
^Local Heportit, ^56. ^ ^ 
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The enormous debt which had accumulated under such a 
system, and continued to increase up to the period of the Ck>m* 
mission, must be a subject of considerable alarm to those in- 
terested in the welfare of the Scotch burghs. 


In the contracting of debts, the managers of Municipal Corpora^ 
tiona appear to have possessed facilities which have proved most mis- 
chievous to all parties. Relying upon the credit of public funds, the 
true value of which was ill understotidy- or skilfully misrepresented, 
private indivitluals have been but too easily induced to become 
lenders; and magistrates thilnselves, being frequently the trustees 
of public charities and endowments, have seldom scrupled to avail 
themsf^ves, for burgal purj^oses, of funds which were thus placed 
within their grasp. Borrowmg in this mannfr from themselves, it is 
unnecessary to prove that those rules by wlncl'i prudent men are guided 
in pecuniary transactions, t\ould nqt be very strictly observed. Ac- 
cordingly, it has re[)eated]y happened, either that ro specitic security 
was given, but the trust fuiTds were blended with those of the burgh, or 
the security on which they were ostensibly borrowed was of little or 
no value. Thus the magistrates and council of Edinburgh borrowed 
the funds of a trust, of which they were the sole managers, and im- 
pledged the ale-duties for repayment, though these duties were greatly 
inferior in amount to the debts with Wuoh they were already burthened, 
and were to expire in five yeans. In Aberdeen, the tnagistrates and 
council not only borrowed funds on the security of lieritablc properly 
belonging to charities, of which they were the solo trustees, but sold 
part of that property, to the amount oTwJ<^arl> and applied 

the whole in payment of the debih of Ih^ity.' 

‘ In \ery few instances has obedience been paid to the injunctions 
of the statute 1693, that the enusc^s of borrowing money jjhall be 
specified in a minute of council. The minute usually sets forth merely 
that the council authurixed a^^ertain sura to be borrowc'd It is no 
apology that the later Act of 3 Geo. IV, c. 9r, neither enjoins specifi- 
cation, iioj refers to the statute 1693; for, as this last statute has 
not been repealed, compliance with its provisions is necessary. So 
little, however, have they been regarded, that in one instance the 
magistrates admitted thdl it wab “ not easy to ascertain with 
accumey the exact periods when, and for what purposes, the debts 
were incurred 

^In Dumbarton it was a common practice for the treasurer to re- 
port to the council that he had receiveil cash advances from members 
of council, or other persons; and the money having not only been 
thus borrowed without authority, but even expended, the colletJil^Vas 
authorized b^ the council to grant bills for the total amount.' j^ay- 
ments were likewise frequently made to tlie creditors of the burgh, not 
' through ttie treasurer, but by individual members of couig^n, whom 


* iLeport of Cominftw.of House of Coiumons, 1819, p* ^4, relative tp 
> Dunfermline. | . * 1 * 
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the council afterwards recog^ed as creditors^ and granted bills to 
them. ^ 

‘ Edinburgh has lately become insolvent j and while there has been 
much dispute as to the real value of the assets^ it seems certain that 
the debts amount to upwards of 6^8,61*8/. The disclosures made 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819, were suffi- 
cient to have satisfied men of ordinary jirudence that the^iflFairs of the 
city were in so dangerous a state, that the utmost economy was neces- 
sary to avoid bankruptcy ; •but, nevertheless, a system of profuse 
expenditure was continued ; although, according to the evidence of 
the accountant, he repeatedly acquainteTl the corporation of the peril 
to which they were ex])osed. Devices of various kinds were adopted, 
in order to satisfy the demands of pressing creditors, and to ayoid a 
declaration of insolvency ; and, even when that declaration liad be- 
come unavoidable, states of affairs were exhibited, which, upon 
examination, were found to be fallacious. In 1833, a statute (3 and 4? 
Will, IV. c. 122) v^as passed, by wTiich the property of the corpora- 
tion was vested in trustees for the payment of their debts.' — Opueral 
Report^ 35-6. 

Dundee is reported as in debt to the amount of 86,554/. Perth 
to the amount of 40,646/. The city of Aberdeen became bank- 
rupt in 1817, and in 1819, its,4ebts are calculated as amounting 
to 231,600/. The public accounts^in which so great reliance is 
placed that the town has lecovered* its credit and has been 
ofl'eied loans from various quarters, represent the debt as having 
decreased in 1832 to 199,59J#r It appears from the report, how- 
ever, that the sum of 46,171/, due to the town has since been 
paid up, so that the property parted witli exceeds the debts paid 
off, by upwards of 14,000/. Duiftbarton with a population of 
3,623, is in debt to the amount of 19,108/. Burntisland, with 
sixty 'One ten-pound householders, has managed to incur a debt 
of (deducting assets) 3,081/. Dunfermline with 397 ten-pound 
householders, owes 15,552/. How these debts can be met 
without the imposition of such a tax as would nearly depopu- 
late many of the burghs, it is difficult to conceive. The alien- 
able property of the Corporations has in ^eperal been long ago 
disposed of; and vih€u public attention has been directed to 
the subject and accounts have been published, the general 
practice has been to estimate the value of all the public property, 
such as churches, town-house, harbours, &c., and to value the 
flucTuatiiig taxes at twenty years purchase, without deducting 
the expense of collecting. These debts have been occasioned 
by all the different methods of abuse which ingenuity could 
devise, — planning public works for the employment of members 
of the council, selling them property by Mvate bargain and 
sometimes not receiving even the nominK^sum bargained for, 

TOL. XXI Y. — Westminster Review. / N 
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overpaying officers, eating and drinking, &9. The Scotch also are 
naturally a litigious people, and it nia^ be easily believed 
that those who can carry on lawsuits at the public expense, will 
not stint themselves in their favourite amusement. 

‘ Lawsuits have been a source of great and general waste. The 
rights of a t.^'inmunity must no doubt be supported ; but, judging 
from the great number and heavy costs of the suits in which burghs 
have lieen involved, it is impossible not to conclude, that they have 
been fretjuently engaged in without due deliberation. To these ex- 
penses must be added the co^of procuring Acts of Parliament for im- 
)>ro\ejneiit8, which is often much increased by unnecessarily sending 
deputations to London. In Edinburgh, these united expenses were, 
for ih^ years from lSl9to\lhM2, upwards of 85,500/. In Dundee, 
the law expenses, from 178S to ISI8, amounted to *1‘,3167. 10 a*. Hh/. ; 
within the last eight years/ 4,s00/. have been expended on procuring 
private statutes j and for the years4i82S — 1888 inclusive, the account 
for law agency amounted ito 8,687/.^ In the smaller burghs, the evil* 
has been proportionnlly great. In Dumbarton, the law expenses have, 
since 1807, amounted to 0,700/. In 8t. Amlrevv*s it appears in evidence 
that a great deal of money was thrown away in lawsuits V’ one of 
which was an action of damages brought against tw'o of the magis- 
trates for cutting down certain trees. The council resolved to defend 
the suit, which cost upwards of b’OO/.* 'In the small burgli of Dingwall 
1/200/, w'cre expended in an action w'ith regard to a right of lisliing, 
which, considering the natufe of the right, or at least the mode of 
using it, could not be deemed wortluthat sum.. In Portrose, a large 
sum ^ the precise amount of which coufc’.^not bo ascertained) was ex- 
pended upon a lawsuit, for which the council records exhibited no 
warrant. In iiurntisliind .3(K)/. were expended in a lawsuit between 
the magistrates and burgesses. *And ih Annan, the funds of the burgh 
were applied in paying the amount of damages and costs awarded 
against the Provost, senior Daillie, and I^ocurator Eiscal for false im- 
prisonment/ — General lleport, 35. 

Some expense from a similar cause was incurred by Dundee 
.under amusing circumstances. 

^ Do you recollect the case of Cohen a hatter ?— I do. 

* Was he not prohibited from selling his property in the streets ?— 

He was. *' V 

‘ By whom was he expelled the Town '—Instead of being expelled, 
he was forcibly taken away from the place where he was selling his 
goods, and that by order of the magistrates. 

^ Did you ever hear any reason assigned ? — None j it.was^gpfc^.;.;'/?lly 
supposed because there were several members of the council who were 
in that line, and sold hiits. » 

' Was any process entered against them for having so acted ? — Yes. 
Cohen did bring anaaetion against them before the Court of Session, 
ani they w'Cte found Tlkble in damages and expenses, I understood. 

* Does it consist your knowledge who paid the expenses ?— 
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I belt€ve they were paid out tif the public funds, although the decisi^ni 
of the Court of §essiort was, that llie iiulividirds shni^d pay thv^ ex- 
penses/— iie^jor/ o/lHiy, ^Jinnies of Evid , » 

It would be unpardonable to udimi tiie acli'cvcments in ex- 
penditure accomplished in liiverury, ji burgh containing' 9t)4 
inhabitants. . 

^By a Return made to the ( onunissio?iers by Mr. Yoate.s the Town 
Clerk, the accuracy of which isconfirnieil l)y Mr. Dyce the (diamber- 
lain, it appears that the Magistrates and CtJinicIl have alienated j»ro- 
perty since the ^ear I TIM, for wliie^ the> have received prices 
amounting to 5^,4 1*9/. 2.<. hW. i and liave, during tlie “-amc period, 
purchased one bit of land, for which they jii^iid^M’// 

* It does not appear that these alicnaticjfts were necessary to^u})ply 
money fbr the proper pigtjioses of the Burgh, or that any considerable 
part of the prices obtained, was applied for the iniprovcnient of the 
'ibwn, or the advantage of the corfcnuiidlv/ 

'It appears frotn the evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, a}ipointed to eonsitier the Petition> of the Ro\al 
Burghs of Scotland in 1821, that the prices rojcei^cd for the property 
alienatetf between November 180.3 ami January 1819, amounted 
to 1,573/. li.v. j and that the whole sums whicli have Ijcen usually ex- 
pended during that period, amounted to 210/., leaving l,;/00/. noi ac- 
counted for by any useful expefldituro. It appears from the same 
evidence, that between the ycass ISO.f and 10 ‘*7, 000/. i7s. OV/. had 
been expended, in pajing Tavern Bills, tc)r the c.itert.iimncnt ot' the 
Council, to Mr. (icorife Lyon,^ho then was, and still, is, ;in innkeeper, 
as V jll a.s resident (Mdcf Mj^straff* of the Ib.ogh ; and in 
travelling expenses, and newspapers for the jMagistrates and Council,' 
'It uppear.s from tliesamc <wjdcn(<', that Budic Lyon did not icndcr 
his accounts for these entertainments fo the Covincil, at the time tm y 
■were given, or say anything about their amount then, bur they wcic 
made out afterwards at Mr, LyonTs pleasure, ami, on some occasions, 
tliey w'cre diarged higher than the amount of the articles supplied 
warranted j and that the travelling expen^es, cluirgcd for the jMagis- 
trates, were not incurred on businesb of the burgli of Inverury.’ 

' It appears from the sanie evidence, that Mr. Lyon had eml)arkcd 
in a speculation for making bricks, on which tUere Vvas'u los.5 of 189/,, 
which was pahl from tlm Burgh fuiid.s. IMr. Lyo^i, in hL oxjiminalion, 
said, that this speculfmon was nuthorize,d by a meeting of Council ; 
but he could show no Minute of Council authorizing it , a. id rhe 
account he gives of the transaction does not appear sati.sfaciory.’ 

'Mr. Lypn, while Chief Resident Magistrate of Inverury. was in the 
^fUPUce ^^f marrying persons coming before him, by fining thcMii on 
their confession of an irregular marriage 5 on which occa.sions, he ic- 
ceived « fee to himself. On this aceoppt, he was indicted by .the i.ord 
Advocate of Scotland, and he incurred an expense, amounting to >'1/. 
in preparing for hi.s trial before the Court of ,li4ticiury j which was 
paid, by order of the Council, from the funds/of t!ie Burgh, in the 
year 1812/ 

N 2 . 
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*Mr. Lyon was Resident Chief Magistrate of Invcrury from the year 
1803 to the year «ind, during that time, had the uncontrolled 
manaereinent of its affairs ; notwithstanding the exposure of his 
conduct, bv his own evidence, and that of the other witness examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1821, by which it 
was ])m’\en, that he was most unfit for tiic office. He w'as continued 
without inteiTmission, in the same situation, from that time down to 
la^'t election of the Council under the Riirgh Reform Act ; and his 
management contiiuied to the last n.ost ohjcclionable.’ ~ Local 
Eepoi / a . 

The Scotch Corporation Reform Act was a crude and hasty 
measure, passed without Jhe statistical data necessary to make 
it an efficient and permanent code of Mui}jcipal Croveruraent. It 
was accomplislied in haste and fear, at a moment when the 
Loids had staj^ed their hand dVom destruction. Those who 
brought it forward, had the uUeinative of passing^ a measure 
which einbiaced the great leading principles of Municipal 
Government, and might be the basis of a more detailed and 
accurate system, or of waiting to make their inquiries, and 
finding when (hey had made them that they were of no use. 
The former has matters have proceeded, proved the wiser 
choice. The reform which «lhe burghs of Scotland have ob- 
tained, IS perhaps more extensive than would now have been 
conceded, on many inscrutable grqpnds which would liave been 
brought foiwiird ; and it must had this good effect, 

that those who had allowed it to pass unquestioned, could not 
veiy conveniently come forw’ard and deny any rr form to the 
Coipovatiou'H of iMigland. Among the most important of the 
omissions in the Scotch Act, is the allowing exclusive privi- 
leges to lemain unabolished. It apjiears, that the exclu- 
sive pnvilegefe of iiade have neaily vanished ; but that those 
of the crafts still continue, and aie for very substantial reasons 
enforced. The two objects in view are, the supiiression of com- 
petition, and the limitation of the number who share in accumu- 
lated funds. This , is accomplished by allowing the sons, and 
sometimes sons-iu-law, of freemen to entei^clie Corporation for a 
merely nominal sura, while exactions, sometimes unlimited, may 
be made on strangers. Thus m the small burgh of Cuj^ar in 
Fife, the Corporation of Hammermen charge on the achpinaion 
of a stranger 30/., for the admission of a freeman’s sopfl/.l^.’; 
and the Rakers charge to a stranger 50/., and to a freeman’s 
son 2/. In Brechin, the fee of a stranger entering the Hammer- 
men’s craft is 10/. ^5. Sd. that of a freemarfs son or son-indaw, 
14«. Sd. In Elgin, ^here the admission of a stranger to any one 
of the trades is rated^«>^ 16/., freemen’s sons are admitted at rates 
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varying from about a gfliuea to half a guinea . — Local lie-- 
ports. 

^ The fees of admission to the giiildry of Inverness havc^ during the 
last thirty years, been capriciously raised and lowered. From 1S2G 
they have been but ever since they were thus suj)posed to have 
been fixed there have been some exceptions. In a word, this body 
claims and exercises the right of faiouring some individuals by ad- 
mitting them at low fees, and of subjecting others obnoxious to them 
to a severe penalty. All the corporations assume the same power of 
arbitrary exaction, which, in some instances, has been most unjustly 
exercised. The deacon of the shoemakers, in IS.'J/j, was the first 
who paid 31/. 10s., — a previous oftcr by him of 20/. having been re- 
fused. This he attributes to his having r^/me from London ai^l estab- 
lished his business beyond the bounds the royalty, and having be- 
come the partner of a company within the royalty consisting of persons 
not operative tradesmen, which ^created some jealousy against him. 
The deacon’s former partner in that concejn (a banker) was compelled 
to pay 30/. on entering the incor|)oiation, and the incorporation might 
have rejected him altogether because he was not an operati^c cratis- 
man. ^’lie funds of this corporation being sinall. tlicse rates must 
have been chtirged for the causes assigned, as no pecuniary equivalent 
could be given. Tlic corporation of fleshers of Stirling consists of 
eight«|KTSons. Two of these* «nly arc resident, and tuo othcMs aic 
their sons, but not connected in busfcess \yith^ ihoin. The amount of 
entry money was successively raised fiom 25/. to 52/. lOi., to CO/., and 
to 100/. Evidcnce,v\ as likewise required from the ajiplicant that he 
was worth 150/. of free prijjilPrty. Since the last rise none have been 
admitted to the freedom, with the exception of two sons of the present 
resident members, from whom, in place of tlic large sum of entry 
money, a line of 8/, each only vvjA exacted. This corporation has 
valuable privileges connected with their trade, as the choice of the 
twelve best stalls in the market rent free. 15ut their accumulated pro- 
perty is insignificant. In these instances, the object of the corpora- 
tions in exacting high rates obviously was to exclude strangers from 
participation in their trade. In other instances, this motive has been 
combined with that of excluding strangers from a right to share in a 
large accumulated fund. The bakers of Glufgovv have heritable pro- 
perty to the amount of 30,000/. The entry ^noncy for their sons i^ 
3/., and that for stffflJgcrs !()()/. The latter motive alone operates in 
other ca«es. The glovers of Perth have heritable property amounting 
to nearly 1 100/. a-\car. The sons of freemen, who need not he opc- 
r^t ive, pay lA of entry money, and strangers, wlio nul^t be operative, 
-mj’/. This sy.stem has produced results very injiinons to young 
tradesmen. For example, “it has been slated that many voiinu, men 
nrefUinedby being forced to enter with tlie incorjiorations befoic they 
can afford it, and several instances have liecn mentioned to tlie Com- 
missioners W’here they have soon afTerwanNl failed and become a 
burthen on he funds of the incorporation.*'— Rvport, S5, 
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The . ?!)id jjfculHtion perpetmted 

b}’ of l}ie5:ic ;r iv’d'i^vs, me \erv aiiiusiiig. — 

* M'*. I’hf).' AI 'i ; irumiier of tlie incorporation of shoe- 
iDfikffs, aitd of i>nnf>.rnillnc, (IM.i!V(j. 'J'hat he considered 

f!»^" c of i:je(»r|)oi ium! trades a source of great 

opprc'.'^i. i‘i ; Ji 1.1 tkaL ilie\ have iK-t!*. vtr\ lojnrions to the interests of 
tUt '.pan ' — 'I'kat eicn in hiwran ‘ leorporation, ilie rigiit.s have been 
inoi'f enforced agaifist iinfreenicn j* — That In* lias often had 

occii“.'on to reniiHJhfrate iij^^riin&t their proceedings on this ground, 
but ho iK’vci found tlicm di^^pos/^d to lisii'n to reason. Unfreeinen have 
the pt'ivet of expi>L-ing .‘^liocs fVn* sale upon stalls, in the streets, on 
:ii ukot oml hiir tiay.v., and si^nie \pars ago, his corporation were m the 
habit c,ft(‘\L ruling the po\ver%of examining the shoes so exposed for 
sale, by mein.^ of ri^^ilo’s a}?^joiutcd by then/ rtnd of fining those 
who.,0 shoos tlioy drcMtcd not sufficient That in this way, they 
sonieti'iies ito ied t 'V. upon one pair.Tof .shoes, and Jh/. upon another, 
until th V leali/cda vuin su?iieie!it to keep them drinking for the whole 
of <iic 'td'.iioi ; Idiuse.^*. tliouglit this so unjust, that lie erected 
ru' ^!ir p.nb'vep’iCJ bo\and liie roy.ihv. Onvhich account the 
’.te.^hiud iuni '. T-dbr •‘’edudng the peoplc.away from the Town’s 

I'id.Act. ’ — /.Ol'O 

Iti f U' icrj V, the Wrhghis, c.on:dsling of three members, 
Ctivnlcd tir.' luud.s. In bAliiibintgli. (he Eutciters did the saineon 
:i ]>ock('tlpu‘ 1^)0/. each* in Ayr a more circum- 

.sj;c-ct ipcthuj \v<i.> ado]>tef{. Each of tliriie members of a 
corpoiatii.*n iiuving received h;.s shaicVT the fluids, deposited his 
bill ii) n lntt is called tlie ^ box * of the trade, where it was 
acccs.sddc ciily to liiiiisolf and Jus companions in the project. 
It is ile: opinion of the Commissioners that the (jiiildry of 
Eurre?, have qu:idrii])ied ihe entry fee, in order that their capital 
\^luch i.s lU'.t now pretty considerable, may be .soon worth 

(iividsncr. Tiiecviisof these privileges are severely and practically 
felt in tiii’iviiig towns, and when they have no worse effect, drive 
the citizens to inconvenient suburbs. The small portion of 
Glassrow over which the privileges extend, is almost depopulated 
in couiparison with ths* other portions of th^ crowded city. It 
is lioiiourahlc to the members of these coif^t^i-a lions that they 
iKivc shown in geucrai a wdlingncs.s to be deprived of their 
p ivilcges, and have on some occusious voluntarily given them up. 
It is s’.ngulav that the tailors are on almost every occaii?iv. 
(Cia^pow being an excejition) the chainmons of piivilegej a 
circumstance wliich may be owing to the dangerous superiority 
of the fashioner from London who establishes himself in a small 
country town. Thetgeneial argument for the support of the 
privilegi^s was, that aSthe present members of the corporations 
had paid for them, fCftqs should not be allojved the same 
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• 

benefits without a Th'i; Deircn ;r‘ ih® rs^’ orf 

in Crailsaid that tb^ ‘ werf: the pieansof enrici^nic:* bis 

corporation;’ and ' i^hat the pn.pcdy of the cortiOialion 

consists at present of S/. ^--r-t out on i7!’>:resc..’ 1’i^e oiid 

masons of Povts.bu’igh :ou]s^'> diOertni t^ioxv ; tljey ir. 

would bo * improper and. unjust ' tn de prive-, them of tluor 

privileges, as they had expeoaed i wnhiu the last forty 

years in defending them, it \va^ Uio O]jini{»o of the Commissionera 
that the defenders of the privileges generally spoke under the 
impression, that the claims of theVreemen were of the same 
nature as those of members of a benefit society. 

The abolition of separate comrnissi(ij/s of police, and ih^ devol- 
ving of their duties the bodies -to \vhf«m they legitimate ly 
belong, — one of the measures uccomplisluid in the llnghsh 
Burgh Ref(»rm Act, — is atroufly recommended by the (Jonnnis- 
sioners. At life same ♦inid, the mr-essity of depiiving the 
magistrates of their pre?»''n1. powers as judges civil and cr-uiiiial, 
is unequivocally urged. The boundary of these [)» v oix i.s iuuclly 
know’M in law. tu criminal inartcis, some io\.-i burgb.i ot 
have had poweis s( arcely socond t(‘ those of the King's dmiges, 
and they are nude 'jb ted ly, capable, generally speaking, ni 
deciding such civil cases within tiieir' bounds^^as arc coin{M/ti ijt 
to be brought before the Slievitf or oliief local Judge Withwi Ins 
county. They po|sess moi^over a pov\er which the Slierid’ has 
not, and whiciii:; the clngji^ccasion of re.sortingU> tlioiii ; — tluit 
of imprisoning for debt on then* own writ. Ihe ailiiiinislration 
of the civil law has been fell b\ the magistrates too heavy a 
burden, and the duty of drawiifg up the decisions iras been 
committed to assessors, who not. being looked on by tlie law 
as Judges, are of course not responsible. This duty is performed 
by the Town-Clerk, where that individual happens not to be of 
weak intellect or a minor ; and in most cases the assessor is an 
active attorney of the town in which he virtually acts as Judge, 
getting some professional brother to simi the papers of those 
suitors before his court, who may happen lol^e his own clients. The 
criminal law beiui^^eapon much more easily and expeditiously 
handled, and involving less responsibility, is generally kept by 
the magistrate in his own hands, and he can retire from the 
^l^uiter to the bench, to dispense the formalities ol J ustice’s 
justice. Of the method in wdiich this duty may be accomplished, 
the following is a specimen, from the report on the burgh ol 
Forres. 

* The criminal or police jiirisdictiofl of the ^Magistrates, although 
eomparatively useful in a burgh twelve mil^/iistant trom the seat of 
the Sheriffs Court of the county, is reprejellf\d to be so cumbrous and 
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expensive as almost to preclude its proper exercise. Only seven cases 
for petty crimes have been tried annually on an average of the last 
thirteen years. One of these cost the burgh 11. 1 3^. M. of expenses $ 
and although this is above the common expense, yet the charge of 
trial is generally heavy, and the delay legally required so inconvenient, 
that frequently an arrangement is made with the accused to submit 
himself to the* leniency of the Magistrates ; or, what seems still more 
objectionable, if the accused denies the crime, he is remanded under 
pretext of further examination, and held in prison for a time judged 
commensurate to his alleged offence. Repot 450. 

This exhibits a prudent economy of tlie public purse, which 
may be well contrasted^ with the instances of extravagance 
brought forward as to o titer matters. It is proposed by the 
Commissioners, that wherever there is a‘ resident Sheriff, the 
whole jurisdiction civil and criiphial (except such as strictly 
belongs to matters of police,) should be vested )p him. Where 
there is no resident Sheriff, ‘ the want may he supplied by 
appointing Sheiiffs to hold circuit courts for small debts, from 
time to time, in every town of consideration.’ Those merely 
pro forma judicial acts which require expedition, and such as 
the Romans included wiihui the ‘ Jurisdictio voluntaris,’ art 
proposed to be committed fo tlfc* Town-Clerk or any other 
competent person. Independently of the salaries now paid to 
the Town-Clerks, a portion of the money annually expended 
on the non-resident Sheriffs, who o^ly dignily their respective 
districts, might do much to promote tue ends of justice within 
them, by supporting additional stationary jurisdictions, and 
circuits at short intervals. The power of local taxation is one 
of the most important which has come under tlie view of the 
Commissioners. It has been mentioned that this power formerly 
existed in the Head Court of the citizens, and it had been in 
later times to a certain extent acted on by the magistrates, 
although their right to such authority is questionable, it is 
proposed to revive the old system, and to put its exercise into 
the hands of the popularly elected magistrates, with the 
following limitations.^ • 

1. In every case an act of council should be passed, setting forth in 
detail the state of the buigh revenues that has given occasion to such 
assessujent, the amount of revenue required, and the particular jjjjjr- 
poses to which it is meant to be applicable. 

2. This act of council should be published to the inhabitants in one 
or more of the newspapers of greatest circulation in the district, and 
also in any other way which the council may deem proper, for at 
least three months pr^eding ^ny annual election of councillors ; so 
that in all cases an elecl^n may take place between the date of such 
notice and the actual imF^lion of the assessment. 
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S. Without attempting to^numcrate all the branches of municipal 
expenditure which might properly give occasion to such assessments^ 
and still less to impose any direct check on the discretionary power of 
the burgal magistracy in that respect, we^may be allowed to state, 
as obviously falling within tiie class of municipal purposes for which 
provisions must be made, the maintenance of an efiicient police, inclu- 
ding the paving, cleaning, lighting, and watching the Streets of the 
burgh, the erection of works for the introiluction of water, when a 
public establishment for that purpose has been found necessary, the 
upholding of the gaol of the burgh, of the contributing for the erection 
and support of a district gaol, the expe^e of apprehending and main- 
tainlng prisoners for offences committed within burgh, and, finally, the 
payment of salaries, or other alio wan ces,/lo the functionarici^of the 
burgh, such as town clej-ks, chamberlains} and other inferior officers, 
if any such should be decerned necessary 

4. We are of opinion that the l^sis of such assessments should be 
the real rent of all heritable subiects within the bound«arios of the 
burgal jurisdiction, (excepting •^iich portions of land as may be 
occupied for purposes entirely agricultural,) one half of the tax to be 
paid bylhe proprietor, and the other by the tenant. It seems also 
expedient that tenements under forty shillings of yearly rent should be 
expressly exempted from assessment. 

5. With a view to the unavojckible expense that may be incurred on 
public works for the use of the burgh# it appears to us fit that a power 
of borrowing money on the credit of .such assessments should be 
allowed, similar in its objects and extent to what is provided by the act 
ii and 4 Gul. IV. c. 46, for ep,j()ling burghs> in Scotland to establish a 
general system of ptdice, * 

6. All individual exemptions from taxation should be done away ; 
saving, however, during the li\es of Uie parties, any existing privileges 
of that kind which had been acquired by freemen and burgesses ou 
their entry.' 

The question is one of difficulty, but on one point most burgh 
electors of Scotland would agree, viz. that with all due confi- 
dence ill their representatives at the Council table, as fit to 
manage the affairs of the liurgh put ipto their hands, they 
would by no means^trust,, to them the taking additional power 
to themselves, by ^Jercising the right of taxation to any given 
extent ; and the plan proposed by the Commissioners evinces 
their jealousy, in the suggestion that between the proposal of 
and its adoption, an election of onc-third of the council 
should be allowed to take place, an event which might certainly 
show the public feeling, aud occasionally defeat the measure, 
but which would not act as a sure coiitiol over those personal 
feelings which cannot but operate powerfully on men connected 
with the property and trade of comparatively small communities. 
There is, indeecj^ just now an insiance;^iffVbich the inhabitants 
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of a town ai'e strcnuou.sly resisUn** an application by a popu- 
lariy elected rown-Counnl fot a local Ac' of assessment, and 
alleging personal niotues. On the oilier hand, there is no 
doubt that a method of avonling the expense and delay of local 
Acts of Parhament would be a great boon to the Burghs in 
general. In ^oine of them the citizens h.aire voluntarily con- 
sented to anse*«)S thenisflves for the purposes of lighting, 
walcbing, 8 lc. ; and in others, sinnlar nieasuies have been 
rendered abortive by contumacious individuals refusing to pay. 
it would be quite iinposs/ulo^ in most instances, to get the 
old Head Court esUblislmd witli the power of taMitiou ; but there 
is no .reason why a tow iXpouncillor should only be entitled to 
vote for a tax when it i^ sanctioned by a majority of his con- 
stituents. Two flagrant instances, in which the authorities 
appealed to a general ^ote, and afterwards procured Acts of 
Parliament which |ustili£,^d au euoVmoiis expemditure, liave been 
brought forward as founding objectums lo sucii a plan; but in 
these, the measures were pntposed in a modifud foiin, and it 
was by the AcUed Parliament thul the extravagant cxjienditure 
was justified. 

An extension ul the sullVage rs ,ai> impro\ernein w'bich this 
Report has not snugosleil. K\ea if intelligence, or coniiexiou 
with the affairs of the town niuj»t he tlie entenon, the limitation 
to 10/. househoIdeiR is too narrow. In tlie smaller Burghs 
particularly, a rent betwc'iii 6/. unV.. 10/. is consid( red highly 
respectable, lu Oornocli, tlie iO/. fiunrteholders are to those 
between 5/. and 10/., as 120 to 40 ; in Dumbailon, us 10 ‘.j to 151 ; 
in Dunfermline, as 307 to 132; m Porfur, as 150 to 031, and 
in borres, us 102 to 105. In one or two Biirahs where the 
Town-Ck)uncil is di>proportionately laigc, a sutiicient number 
of qualified per&ons have not been found willing to act. When 
Sir John Hay proposed in the House ot Commons that the 
franchise should be extended to 5/. householders, the Lord 
Advocate answered that it would be imj>ossible, were tins grant- 
ed, to refuse a rcdi^cTtion of tlie Parliamentary franchise to a 
similat level. He may be right in tlie remThiv, without possess- 
ing the merit of having suagesled an argument. 

On the whole, the conflicting nature of the measures for 
reforming the Corporations of the two couiitiies. may be turcfd 
to ultimate advantage. The Scotch are certainly entitled to a 
Burgh franchise as extensive as that of lingland ; and, on the 
other side, the English have precedents lor supjiorting their claim 
to the abolition oi the three-years’ residence, the qualification for 
members of tlie common Council, and the extended tenantcy of 
office by Aldermen. 
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Ari X . — Repot t ojf tin C » •rtuhi i a^e 0/ fl heafmt v, Piurs 
(IilkIlO in flu Shpmm ( nut I of (nt / nntd Sfcift \ , with an Ajtjicn- 
an iunfautini/ tfu A*. Is of i on f tss ti lamina to ( wijtjuhfs ^b\o 
pp 170 Nc.\,..k U.l 

woik t I'l ti vtiy case, 

dtteuiiined 111 tin lii^htsi Aueiitan court of ju^Ure, lespect- 
ing the Jaw of li^eiaiy yiopeilv The iintU i is of comraou 
concein to all who live bv liteiatiue, both in this countiy and 
inAmeiira, and Hu decision in q^e^tuul stems to leaie the 
law in Aintuica even in a nioit unsatu factory and uncertain 
state than undt i llu odministiation 0 / juslue m Ku^la^id. 

^ 'Ihe monopoly of tjic ait of piuAing m this country was 
asscited a bramli of the loyal pieio^ative under the Tudors, 
upon the pretext that the kin^iluid introduced the au secretly, 
and it a fii'cat expense, finm ^llaaih nitin \4bS It is, liowever, 
£*encially ulmitKd, th it tin hist bonk pi inled in England was 
‘The (ianic and V\\\ of the ( lusst/ published at W estnnnster 
by Ca\ion in 1471 He coutimud to juactisc Ins ait without a 
rival fui n ailv twcutv >cais, ind it is olxious that the c|utstion 
astohtcnr\ pu>ptit> M>ukk 40 t ause while the ait was m its 
earluT»t inlanc). Jn 1 35t) thfie* is the hist t\jdenre of the 
Kcojnirtd hL,al iMstencc of this ‘♦pccies of propeity, in the 
chiilci giantcd to thi ’^fjtioncis* Company, who wtie then 
incoipoiatcd with the cxcj^ne Uionopoly of the ait of printing. 
lhe\ (lius be( inic the sole puKha•^tls and possessois ol copy- 
light'., and kept a registry to show who was tlie pioprictoi of 
the copv of any book, C aiU, the histoiian, ba>s that ‘ he was 
suijniwtd, on examinnin one ol iht ugistcis in Queen Elizabeth’s 
tmie, fiom 15 if) to lo'Jo, to find, even in the infancy of Kriglish 
juintnij:, ahovt two ihoiwand copies of books, ehttud as the 
piojieity of paiticular piisoiis, rithei in whole 01 in shares, and 
inentioiud from tune to tiiiu 10 de&cend, be sold, and be con* 
ve'ytd tootheis.’ (Maugham on Lilerai>^ Piopeity, p. 17.) It 
also appeals iioin the leading case on tlns'^nbiect, of Miller i. 
Ta\loi, luic itlei^^fened to, that theie weic entries, 
eien as <ail\ as I mS, of Hit owneiship and tianshr of the 
copyright in hooks The monopoly gianted by llie Ciown to 
'stationer s’ Compaiiv, was made the instrument ol exercising 
an absolute unihoiity o\ei the press thioiigh the extraordinary 
junsdiction of the Stai-Chambei, fiom the iiicoipoialioii of the 
Couipanv m 155(), to the >eai K'lU when the Mai-Chamber 
was abolished Tins autlioiity was enforced by summary 
process of scare h, confiscation, and imprisonment. The decrees 
of the Stai-Chdinber show that th^vdges of that Court 
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constantly admitted the proprietory nghis pf authors. However 
arbitrary its proceedings in other respects^ its justice in this 
particular could not be impeached. It was indifferent in the 
sight of the goveniinenl, whether the property of what it thought 
fit to tolerate as an innocent book, was public or private. If 
licensed and^protected as property by the asserted prerogative 
of the Crown, it could only be in accordance with those principles 
of private justice, moral fitness, and public convenience, which, 
when applied to a new subject^ make common law without any 
reference to precedents, aj|fd much more when received and 
approved by general and uninterrupted usage. This usage 
is agajn established by\geveral urdinauces of the republican 
Parliament, recognizing arid protecting thp author’s property in 
his copy; and in the reign of Charles fl, Acts of jParliament 
were passed, prohibiting any person from printing without the 
consent of the owners. Ju the sa*ine reign the^c occurred also 
several cases in the Courts, in which the author’s ownership of 
the copy is uniformly treated as the settled (‘omnion law ; and 
in the trial of a controversy respecting ‘ Cooke’s Reports,^ Lord 
Hale and the whole Court of King’s Ikiuh sustained the 
author’s right, even against the Jcing’s prciogative, to publish 
all law books. And in tlie cJt^»eof Miller v. Taylor, it w'as found 
by the special verdict, ‘ Tliat before the reign of her late Majesty 
Queen Anne, it was usual to purchase, from authors the 
perpetual copyright of their book^,.ancl to assign the same 
from hand to hand for valuable consideration, and to make 
the same the subject of family settlements for the provision of 
wives and childien.’ It also Appears by the same case, that the 
right thus recognized had been uniformly protected by injunc- 
tions issuing out of Chancery. This long and uninterrupted 
usage is conclusive evidence of the common law. 

Tims stood the law until the reign of Queen Anne, when the 
booksellers applied to Parliaiueiit for more effectual protection 
against the piracies of unprincipled and irresponsible adven- 
turers. In 1740 a bijf for that purpose was accoidingly brought 
into the House of Coiimions, entitled ‘Art Act to secure the 
property of authors.’ In the Committee, ils title was changed 
to that of ' An Act for the cncouiagenient of learning, by vesting 
the copies of private books in the authors or purchasers of siy'h 
copies, during the times therein mentioned.’ The Act 8 Anne, 
cap. 49, was passed with this title, and declared that the 
author slioiilil have the sole right and liberty of printing &c. 
•for the term of twenty-one years, and no longer;’ with a con- 
tingent renewal foi ap equal term, if the author should be living 
at the end of the firsU' 
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In 1716, the celebrated case of Miller v. Taylor, respecting 
the copy of Thom/on’s Seasons, was determined in the Court 
of King's Bencli. In that case, notwithstanding the title of 
the statutes of Anne, and the strong negative words contained 
in its enacting clause, three of the Judges of the Court, (of 
whom Lord Mansfield w^as one,') determined that an author’s 
right was not derived from the Act of Parliament, but that he 
had, at common law, an original perpetual right of property in 
his work, and that the statute w'tispnly accumulative, and gave 
additional remedies for the infringement of the right. Mr. 
Justice Yates, to whose judgment llie*>e will be occasion again 
to advert, was of opinion that the ri^t was created and •limited 
by the statute, and Ivid no existence at common law. 

In 1774 the case of Donaldson v. Becket came on for hearing 
before the House of Lords^tpon an appeal from a decree in 
Chancery granting a perpetual injunstion under the authority 
of Miller t;. Taylor. Hpon this appeal, certain questions were 
propounded to the Judges. Lord Mansfield declined giving his 
judgment upon these questions, it being very unusual, ‘ from 
reasons of delicacy,' as Sir James Burrow the reporter states, 
for a peer to support his. own judgment upon appeal to the 
House of Lords. This statemeit necessarily implies, however, 
that he had not changed liis opinion. * Kleven Judges only, 
therefore, voted upon the question. 

One of the questions /({ropouiided was, whether, at common 
law, an author of any book or literary composition, had the sole 
right of first printing and publishing the same for sale, and 
might bring an action against any person who printed, published, 
and sold the same without his consent. 

To this question, ten Judges answered in the affirmative, and 
one in the negative. 

Another question was. If the author had such right originally, 
did the law take it away upon his once printing and publishing 
such book or literary composition, and might any person after- 
wards reprint and ^11, for his own bene^if, such book or literary 
composition, agrfnst the will of the author f 

Upon this question, seven Judges were in the negative, and 
four in the aflSirmative. 

mm The judgment upon these two questions settled the point that 
by the common law, the au{lior of any literary work, and his 
assign, had the sole right of printing and publishing the same in 
perpetuity. 

Another question propounded was, If an action would have 
lain at common law, is it taken away the statute of Anne ? 
And is an author, by the said sta^hi precluded from every 
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remedy, except on the foundation oT the statute, and on the 
terms and conditions pie^cnbed thei€b> ? 

To this question &i\ Judges ansntied in th^ affirmative, and 
five m the nes^ative. If Loid Manshcld had voted, and in 
conformity with lus judgment in Millti l.ivlor, the twelve 
Judges woul/l have been equally divided ISoi has the law 
been since considered as settled in confoimity with the vote on 
this question, the Couit of Chan<ueiv has ^-till constantly 
continued to giant injunctions ti5 lestrain pniiteis fiom publishing 
the works of otherb, which ^practice ran only be siistained on 
the ground that the jicnaJiies given ly the st\tut€ ait not the 
only legal lemedy , andXm tin case of Ueikfoid i Hood, (7 
Teim lepoit, 910,) it was adjudged that a* authoi whose work 
IB pirated btfoie the expiration of the time limited in <hesf itute, 
may maintain an action at law foi ''laniages against the ollendei. 
Lord Kenyon there savs," that the statutes havuig vested the 
right in the author, the common law gives the lemedj hy action 
on the case for an infiiugement of it, and that the intention of 
the Act of Paihament in creating the penalties was to give an 
accumulative lemecfy. And Mi. Justice (hose ob^-eivi s, that by 
the decision of the House of Loids u J)ondidson ? lleckc I, the 
common law iighf of action oot considcicd I iktn away hy the 
statute of Anne, although it could not lx c xtuised InvonJ the 
time limited b\ that statute ^ 

Such wa*- the state of thelaw ( Lngland as to litciiiy 
property, at the time when the Noith-Amc rican Stales dcclaieJ 
then indt |)t ndcnct ll is **tahd hv Blick^tonc, and ivowed 
by their own conmientatois and judies, that ihc Americans 
CtUiied with thnu to tlio new world as their bn thought and 
inheritance, so much of the Knolish common liw as wai 
applicable to then local situation and ( h ^nge of ciif unistam es ; 
and If IS stated in the present publication, that the hist provin- 
cial Congiess assembled in \merica, in then docknation of the 
rights of the colonies, nublished in 1771, 'assorted that the 
respective colonies are mtitled to tfie common law of England.' 
But the statjute of Anne had never been adop'ted in any of the 
colonies, and previously to the Arnencau i evolution literal y 
property could not have become an object of bufficient impor* 
tanco to require any legiblative piotectiou. Nor could siicb 

I irotection have been tfiectually given by the discordant legig- 
ation of fbirteen unconnected piovincfs. !No sooner, however, 
had thfse piovinces been conff derated by a union, formeci for 
their common defence and to 'egulaie their mutual intercourse, 
than thiB iiitereBimg siybject began to attract the attention of 
their Btatesmen and legiBU.^oiB< in 1783, the Congress resolved 
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on the motion of Mr.^ JMadJsoii, that it should be recommended 
to the several Stat/s of the confederation ' to pass laws to 
secure to the authors or publishers of any new books, and to 
their executors and assigns, the copyiight of such books for a 
certain time;’ tlms treating the proprietory right of authors 
as a pre-existing right requiring additional security. Several 
of the American States accoidingly passed laws for tliis purpose, 
wliich have been since merged in the more general legislation of 
Congress. Among tliese’was ar\ Act passed b}- the State of 
Massachusetts, * for the purpose securing to authors the 
exclusive right and benefitof publishing their literary productions 
for twenty-one years/ The preamblc^to this Act shows what 
were the viev^s then entertained in Sinierica of the ri^ht of 
property in authorshqi 

* Whcrcsis the improvement of kflowledge, the progrcj»s of civilization, 
the public weal (fC the community, and Wie advaucement ot liiiman 
l)ap])incss, greatly depend on the cilbrts of learned and Ingenious persons 
in the vtjrious arts and sciences. As the principal encouragement such 
persons can have, to make groat and lieneticial exertions of this nature, 
must exist in the legal security of the fruits of their industry to them*, 
selves ; and as slk'Ii security is one of the natural rights of all men, 
thcTi' being no pro))crty more ptndiarly.a mans own, than, tbal which is 
prodiued by the labour of bis mind, 'fhcreforc, to encourage learned 
and ingenious persons to wiitc u^fal Ixiolft lor the benefit of mankind,* 
he it enacted, ^ 

In the new lederal Conslitutiou established in 1788, Congress 
is expressly invented with ]iovvi5r 

— ^ to promote the i)rogress.of sciencc*and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authois and invintors, the exclusive right to their rc^ 
spective writings and discoveries. 

Mr. Madison in commenting upon this clause, says. 


' The utility of thb^ p(;>vtT will scarcely be questioned. The copyright 
of authors has been solemnly adjudged in (treat Britain to be a right of 
common law. The riglit to useful inventions 'seems with equal reason 
to belong to the inv^cj^rs. The public, good fully coincides in both 
cases with the claims of individuals. The States cannot separately 
make provision for cither of the cases, and most of them have anticipated 
this point by lavi\s passed at the instance of Congress.’ —/’rdcrii/isl, 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that although it is here 
said, that the right to useful inventions seems ' with equal 
reason’ to belong to inventors as the copyright to authors, yet 
it is not pretended that the common law equally recognizes 
it. The contrary is necessarily implmd • when it is ^pressly 
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said, that the copyright has been adjudged to be a common law 
right, but the commentator is silent as to^inventors’ rights at 
common law. 

After these vepeated recognitions of the right of literary 
property at common law, both in England and America, it was 
strange to see the antiquated doctrine of Mr. Justice Yates 
in Miller v. Taylor, which was refuted at the time b^ the 
luminous intellect of a Mansfield, and has ever since been 
repudiated in Westminster Hall, revived in a court of justice 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The lengthened and elaborate reasoning of Mr. Justice Yates, 
by which this doctrine i^ attempted to be sustained, contains 
two distinct propositions the one founded upon the peculiar 
nature of the property in question, and 'the other on the sup- 
posed personal abandonment of ^he right by the act of publica- 
tion. The first appears, as has been jusriy observed by 
one of the American Judges, Mr. Justice Thompson, to be too 
subtle and metaphysical to command the assent of any one, or 
to be adopted as the ground of deciding the question,' 'The 
claim,’ says Mr. Justice Yates, ' is to the ideas and style of the 
author’s composition, and it is a well established maxim that 
nothing can be an object of juap^rty which has not a corporeal 
substance. The w’hole existence of ideas is in the mind alone. 
Incapable of any other mode of acquisition or enjoyment, than 
by mental possession or apprehension, safe and invulnerable 
from their own immateriality# no treVpass can reach them, no 
law affect them, no fraud or violence diminish or damage them,’ 
These and other similar arguments are used by Mr. Justice 
Yates to illustrate his singular view of the nature of copyright ; 
and he seems to treat the question as if the claim was to a mere 
idea, not embodied or exhibited in any tangible form or shafie. 
No such absurd pretension has ever been advanced by any 
advocate of the right to literary properly. Lord Mansfield, 
in defining the nature of copyright, says, ' 1 use the word 
Copy in the technical sense in which that name or term 
has been used for ages, to signify an iiK^^^rporeal right to the 
sole printing and publishing of something intellectual, com- 
municated by letters.’’ This plain definition furnishes the 
answer to the whole of this branch of Mr. Justice Yates’s 
argument. ^ 

His second objection, that the publication by the author 
is an abandonment of the exclusive right, seems to have 
been satisfactorily met by the American judge. Mr. Justice 
Yates states the general question to be. 


— ' wheil^ after a volui^^ry and general publication of an author's 
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by himself or 1 ^ his ^authority, the author has a sole and 
perjictual property in tliat work, so as to give him a right to confino 
every subsequent publication to himself, or his assigns for ever?' 
In the judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Thonijison, lie says, ‘ The 
particular terms in which Mr. Justice Yates states his proposition, 
are worthy of notice. He puts the case of its bein^ a general 
publication, the presuming of wliich undoubtedly is, that the publication 
is without any restriction expressed or implied, as to the use to be made 
of the books by the party into whose hands it might come, by purchase 
or otherwise. L’nless such was the meaning, the jirojiosjtion, I presume, 
no one will contend can be niaiiitained. Hupposc an express contrfft 
made with a party who shall purchase a book,* that he shall not repub- 
lisli it. This surely would be binding upow him. So if a bookseller 
sliould give a like notice^ of the author's claim, and a purchase of a 
book be made without any express stipulation not to rc-publish, the law 
would im^dv an assent to the condition. And any circumstauc**s from 
wbicli such an undci;taking could he rcasonayiy inferred, w^ould li'ad to 
the Slime legal consequences. The nature of the property, and the 
geni'ral purposes for which it is published and sold, shew the use which 
is to be mifde of it. 'fhe usual and common object which a j»ersou has 
in view in the purchase of a book, is the instruction, infi»rniation, or 
eiiterlaiiimcnt to be derived from it, and not the re-])nblication of the 
work. It is the use of it for these ^lurjiases which is imjdied in the sale 
and purchase. The use is in subordinaliAi to the lyitceodciit ami higher 
right of the author, and comes strictly witMii the niaxini sic utcrc tuo 
111 aVicnum mm the case* is not left to rest oii any iin})lied 

n»/tico of the author's claim, and \hc conditions on which he makes it 
public. Thi' is contained on the title l)age of every book published, 
and cannot be presumed to escape the notice of the purchaser. It is 
there in terms announced, that the aulho# idaims the exclusive right of 
])ublicalion, and whoever purchases, therefore, does it with notice of 
such claim, and is bound to use it in subordination thereto. 'I'lic pur- 
chaser of a book has the right to all the benefit resulting from the infor- 
mation or amusement he can derive from it ; and if, in consequence 
thereof, he can WTite a book on the same subject, be has a right so to 
do. But this is a very ditlerent use of the j»ropcrty from the taking and 
publishing the very language and sentiments ^f the author, — which 
constitute the identity of Ips work. Mr. Justice i'ates admits that so 
long as a literary competition is a manuscript, and remains under the 
sole dominion of the author, it is his exclusive property. It would seem 
therefore that the idea, when once reduci'd to writing, is susce))tible of 
being identified, and becomes the subject of j)roperty. — ‘ But property, 
the right use of it, is empty sound,' says Mr. Justice YateS 
himself In Miller Taylor; and indeed it would seem to he a mere 
mockery for the law to recognise any thing as property, which the owuicr 
could not (unless interdicted by the principles of morality or public 
policy) safely and securely use for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended.' ♦ 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, a ni^ority of the judges^ 

VOL. XXIV. •—^Ves^w^//s^er Review. o 
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of the American Appellant Court proceeded to determine th|it 
the author had no rii;ht to his copy excep't under the positive 
provisions of written law, and that in ordej* to entitle himself to 
the protection of a Court of Equity by injunction, he must shew 
by strict legal proof, that he had complied in all respects with 
the requisittis of the Act of Congress. In the case in question, 
the author and his assigns had been in the exclusive use and 
enjoyment of the work published by him for the period of 
fourteen yearSj no other ]vers*on claiming the use thereof; the 
pflalical publisher claimhig on the ground of common right 
only, and alleging that 'the author had not complied with all the 
requisites ofthe statute.^' In such cases the Court of Chancery 
ill the country uniformly granted an injcnction without sending 
the party to try his right at law. u])on the ground that sncli 
a long possession under coloio^of tille, is a Miilicient 
/fla’e evidence of title fb give him the protection of this equi- 
table remedy. Where indeed the ]>ublication has been recent, 
or where there are conflicting claims of authorship, the plaintilT 
would not be allowed an injuncrioii in a doubtful case of legal 
right. In such a case, he would be sent to a ('ourt of Law to 
establish his legal righ^ or|an fesue be directed for that jnir- 
pose, before an injunction *w’as granted. But where an equi- 
table title growing out of an undistur!>ed possession of some 
duration is shown, and the advei^ge party rests nurcly on his 
claim of common right, and does iK»i pretend to lie the original 
author of the work in (juestion, or that the plaintiff has copied 
from the defendant’s w’^ork, tUc Court of Chancery would exercise 
the same jin isdiction it possessed before the Statute of Anne, 
to protect by the appropriate equitable remedy the author’s 
right at common law ; .tlie only effect of that Statute being to 
limit the right in point 6f time, and to require a compliance 
witli its requisites in order to entitle the publislier to an action 
at law for damages, or for the penalties given by the Statute 
itself. • 

The American eSpyright code consist’s^.iS 5 f three Acts of Con- 
gress, passed in the years 17f)0, 1802, and 1831, all of which, as 
their titles profess, were intended 

' — ^for the encouragement of leaniiug, by securing the copies of trjans, 
charts, and hooks, to tlie authors and proprietors such copies during 
the times therein mentioned.' 

By the Act of 1790, sec. 1, the exclusive right of publishing 
and vending any book is secured to the author and his assigns, 

— for the term of foufjeen years from the recording the title thereof 
in the clerk’s office of the oistrict court where the author resides/ 
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And if at the expififltion of the said term the author be livinnr^ 
the exclusive right continued for a further term of fourfeeji 
years. The 3d sec. provides, 

^That no j)crsoii shall be entitled to the hcnidit of this \ct, unless he 
shall, before jmblicution, tiep('M*t si printed copy of tljo title of sueli boot 
ill the clerk’s office, iS:c. jVnd such author or proprietor *sl call, within 
two months, cause ii copy of the ^.lid record to he piiblislied in one or 
more of the newspapers pvint«l in the Tniled States, for the space of 
our weeks.* * . 

Tlie 4th see. provides, 

'That the author <>r propiietor of any^such.hook shall, six 

months after the puhlisliint* thereof, deliver, oi e.iuse to be delivered, to 
iJie Sccrctaiy of Slate, a c^])y of tbe *«anie, to he preserved in his ollice/ 

The Act of IHIII ('ulaigcd %the fiist tenu to tweiitv-eii;hr 
yoni's, and on tlu’^CNpir.ition of that pt »od to ii further teiui of 
fourteen yeivi^, if the uulhoi be still living, or if dead, shall liave 
lefi a widow or cliddieii. It icjieats the eliove iecit(*d provisions 
of the Act of 1790. with tins variation as to the deposit of co|)ies 
of books, that they are to be made with the clerk of the district 
court, to be by him transiiiitto!, to the St^u'ctaiy of State, ' to lie 
pieaerved in his oflice/ i 

These Acts fiave been, with some variations copied from 
(lie Statute of Annei, and the ])iovision requiring the author to 
delivfT certain copies of his bonk, is what is t( clinically called 
‘ dircctoiy,*’ ami not a ccuidition pu'cedeiit or preiecpiisite to the 
v( sting of lh(* exclusive right. The olijcct of the piovision was 
not to wain olheis agaiiisr infiinoiug ilie author’s light, but to 
colltci a libiary for tbe use of goveniim iit at the expense of 
authors and publishers. This mterpietalion has bieii unifonuly 
htdd in this country, whcie the oncious lecjuisilioii of ceitaiu 
copies for the rniv^rsity libraiies, ilu»ugli often complained of 
and resisted by publishers, lias never been considered as in any 
manner affecting tin* authoi’s light to his copy. Tliis con- 
struction is still more /airly applicable to rtio American laws, 
wliicli arc expressly iTeclaied to be dosigiud to secure, and not to 
vest the right, as in tlic Statute of Anne, and wliich studiously 
omit the strong negative words of that Statute ‘ and no longer.’ 

.V was accordingly held to be the true iniei|)ietation m tlic 
'American courts, until the passing of the Act of Congress of 
ITO2, entitled 'An Act sujiplonieiitary to an Act cntith*d “An 
Act for the encouragement of learning, by .sccuiing the copies of 
maps, cliarts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
co|)ies, dining the limes therein m^jntioned, and extending the 
benefit thereof toJ.hc arts of designing, t*fiigiaving, and (‘tolling 
historicahind other prints.'’ 
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This Act, thus wedged in between the two Statutes of 1790 
and 1831, was sn])])oscd to have changed, by legislative interpre- 
tation, the construction of the former Act of 1790. The first 
section of the Act of 1802 provides, 

‘ That evorv person who shall cLdm to be the author or proprietor of 
any nia])S, cliarts, hook or hooks, and shall seek to obtain a copyright of tho 
same agivt'ahly to the rules prescribed by law, l>efore he shall be entitled 
to the beneCt of the Act entitled ‘an Act (the Act of 17{)0) he 
shall, in addition to the requisi/es enjoined in the third and fourth sections 
of said Act, if a l) 0 (»k or ho(^s, give information, by causing a coj)y of 
tlie record, which hy said Act he is required to jinblish in one or more of 
the newspapers, to be inserlod at full length in the title-page, or in the 
page imincdiatcly following *the title, of cvery^sueh book or books/ 

The other sections a()ply the same provisions to the protection 
of prints and engravings, whicFt .in fact seems to have bt*en the 
main object of the legislature. The British Statutes of 3 Geo. II. 
cap. 12, 7 Geo. 111. ca]). 38, and 17 Geo. 111. ca]). A7, contain 
a new provision, not embraced in the statute of yViine, requiring 
the date and name of the engraver to lx* ]>rinted on the engraving. 
This provision as to prints was copied in America, and at the 
same time extended to books; thb*(/ongress peiceiving that this 
might be a convenient notice to acctnnpauy books also, although 
not required hy the British statutes as to them. It was evi- 
dently a mere incidental tlioimhi wliich occurred to the frameis 
of the American Act of 1802, m the course of their legislating 
for the main object of jirints ; ami was not calhxl for by any 
mischiefas to books, suflicie^^t notice of w hich had alieady been 
jirovided for by the former huv. 

Vpoii the question whether this piovision changed the con- 
struction of th(' fourth section of the Act ol I71M), re(iuinng the 
delivery of the copies, and nave a new legislative inteiprctation 
to that section, so as to ixiider by force (d‘ the w'ords ‘ in addition 
to the requisites enjoined,’ that which was before merely direc- 
tory, a prere(|uisile to the socurity of the copyright, — the judges 
of the supreme federal court w’ere tcpiaHy divided in o])inion, 
three of the judges holding the affirmative, and three the nega- 
tive. But as four judges held, contrary to all previous English 
and American precedents, that under the original Act of 1790 
itself the delivery of the copies was a prerequisite to the seciiVrty 
of the copyright, the judgment of the court was finally pro* 
nounced, directing an issue at law to try the fact whether that 
condition had been performed. Looking to the general spirit 
and scope of these laws, — looking to the maxim that statutes in 
pari materia are to bp coAstrued as one code, with the qua- 
lification that erroneous legislative constitutions qf former 
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lawsivill be disregarded by the courts, — and even looting merely 
to the plain and obvious meaning of the clause in question, tins 
appears a very forced and unnatuial interpretation of these laws, 
avowedly designed for the encouragement of learning by the 
appropriate means of securing to uuthois the exclusive right in 
the copy, of their works for a limited time. A construction which 
would thus forfeit the fruits of a whole life of useful labour, 
for accidentally omitting, to .perform an act which was not 
intended as notice, when notice in ajl the other modes reejuired 
by the law had been actually given,* and the delinquent did not 
even pretend ignorance of the author’s claim, — is certainly not 
recommended by any principle of equiy or justice, and «annot 
be reconciled to the technical rules oi law, at least as they are 
understood in this country. 

Wliile on this subject, it is impossible to help exjiressing the 
wish that some general international regulation could be estab- 
lished, for the mutual protection of the literary property of au- 
thors in dilferent countries. As the law now stands, the 
works of ail American author are jirolccted in this country, 
while the works of a Hritish author are not piolected in America. 
The consequence is, that all. the productions of eminent British 
writers are lepriiited in the UniteiPStates, soon as they leave 
the press here, without any indemnity for the copy-right; the 
Act of Congress cunfining the privilege to citizens, while the 
Act of Parliament mjik<*s no distinction in favour of British 
subjects. There may be ditlicultics in the way of a general 
and satisfactory airangcmeiit of Jhis matter; but they would 
not be found insurmountable, if the question uerc taken up in a 
spirit of fairness and mutual justice. 


Aht. \I. — Goclhc and hk Contem^wrarirs ; front the Gvnnan of 
Falk, ron Miitkr, ft ith Biographical Xotictw, and Original 
Anccdolcif illuAfraiivc of German Literal arc. By Sarah Austin. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. — T-ondou. Effingham Wilson. 18/>0*. 


OETHE has Igng* been designated b^ common consent as 
^ ' an extraordinary man ; ’ but to be extraordinary is not 
always to be great, since eccentricity, extravagance, and many 
secondary qualifications, will often excite wonder, which is by 
ito means synonymous with lasting worth. It may be found, 
however, on examination, that Coethe is a gieat ns well as an 
extraordinary man. Those who are desirous of estimating his 
original and no less versatile genius, will act wisely in giving a 
careful reading to the present work/ They cannot arrive at the 
required knowledge, combined also with a general view of the 
contemporaneous authors and the pvAuliar genius of German 
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literature, hall* so soon, or in some' respecls so accurately, by 
any other means. Mrs. Austin has atready enriched the 
literature of lier country with several valuable trauNlatioiw, and 
the work now under eousideration may claim, and /eventually 
obtain, a place in every select Idnaiy, properly so culled. 

The |>ielace to these volumes, by Mrs. Austin, contains some 
important matter. In alluding to the (Irand Duke Ivurl-August 
of Sachsen- Weimar and his family, she says, — 

‘ One thing, however, is tQ hb gathered from this portion of the 
work, that genius, learning, iwid liberal thought have a fur other Held, 
and u verv different ludd over the heart*? iiml minds of men in all ranks 
in ( Icruiary, than h<‘rc ; — tlyjt the employment of such men as Goethe, 
Herder, the Huinholds, Niebuhr, Amillon, and many others distiii- 
gnished in art, ]'hilos(j])hy, and letters, as active fiinetionaries of the 
slate, is one of the trihnlcs which tho (li)\einmenlh of the enlightened 
])art of (Germany pay to imjrit, and is* completely in harmony with the 
tone of j)ubIic^o])hiion/ — Preface, j). viii. 

Thi.s truth needs no comment, Imt frequent lepttition. 
The ])ity is, that it should he true, atid need if. 

The translalress (jxcuses heiself for not leaving wiouglit; the 
various mattnials into u regular hLooiaphical woik. accoidmg 
to the suggestion of an aciomplishod German scholar; and 
leasons both modestly and |ustl\ iJial ‘the int5omplel(*ness, the 
lepetitioiis, and’the di-;jointudm*ss of this u >rk, aie njoi(‘ fJiau 
afuiied for hy the jjeitecl auflit’iiticiiy. and indivKluahty of 
each part.' She next piocccds to a lnif‘f examiualion, oi rather 
defence, of the political neutrality which Goethe so obstinately 
preserved. 

‘Maxims of the luosL profound, caruesf, and enlaiged lui inanity ; 
benign indulgence for frailty ; si hemes and !io[h\s of improviMiient : cx- 
liortathmv to labour for the good of mankind, ajc thickly scattered 
through bis woiki: aic wc then ju, stilled in accuusilijjf him of apathy and 
sl’llishiicss liecnnse he had a dread of violent political convulsions; a 
distrus*^ of the efficacy of abrupt changes in tlic niechunisiu of goverii- 
nient.'** ^ 

‘It was not, surely, that he was indifferem lo'the w'clfarc of man- 
kind, but that he thought it .i pernicious ilhisiou to look for healing to 
sources whence he was persuaded healing could never come/— 
'Pi^eface, p. xxL 

The misfortune was, that he did not appear to be persuaded 
the healing could come from a//y source. It may possibly be 
true that there are elements in tyranny and pompous power, 
which will always impose on the imagination, and render man- 
kind liable, whatever fieedom tlVy may temporarily obtain, to 
become again enslaved > but it is a bad theory to act upon. 
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or rather it ie one which^ tends to supersede all action i'or 
progressive good, a|fB destroy practical energy by neutralizing 
hope. 

^It is, however, unreasonable to expect the siime earnestness and ve- 
hemence ill support of any cause or system from a man who sees it with 
all its limitations and po>sible attendant evils, as from oiit^ who can j)er- 
ceive nothing but^fits advantages. Tbe same clear, serene, far- reaching 
glance which enabled him to discern “ the soul of goodness in things 
evil,*' and thence inclined him to toltu*ance and indnlgonce, revealed to 
him the evil that lurks amid the greatest apparent good, and thus moder- 
ated his ex}»CTtations and tempered his ^eui.* — Preface, j). xxii- 

In short he would not move with thejinovement; he wou\fl take 
no prominent and prac^tical position in eitlier aiding or retarding 
it. lie expected no good would accrue from it, and his ' zeal ’ 
was equal to his expectations. lUliose who will make no definite 
effort for humanity, merely because they descry some evil lurking 
amidst the ' greatest a])|mrent good,’ are geneially^iiicapuhle of 
such efforts ; and reason, vvhieli ‘ panders will,’ jianders also to 
the imbecility of will, for certainly no gicat good ever yet 
existed without .some evil. It will frequently be necessary to 
oft'er some remarks on nhilosophy lu politics; but 

the consideration of his genius wm always^ he a far more inter- 
esting duty. 

Goetlio was distkiguished, and war> proud of such disliuction, 
by the title of ^ the Aitist.’ — 

* lie regarded Art not as the minister to the senses, or the imagina- 
tion, or the fancy ; not on the other l^nd, us the mere mask or gilding 
vvherevyith to eover the awful and repulsive countenance of morals or 
of scicuce, and accommodate them to human weakness or indtAcuce j 
but as essentially, and in and for itself, moral, humanizing, henefi- 
cent — the expositor <»f the lleautiful and the (Jood. lu his view of the 
matter, therefore, thgre could be no more \ ulgar mistake than that con- 
fusion of the province of elhits and icsthctics which reigns here.*— 
Preface, p. xxiv. ^ 

This is true; an<l to such an extent is the vulgarity carried, 
that even a low comic song genemlly winds up with a ‘ moral.’ 
In the following extracts the translatress boldly states her 
opinion. Madame de Stael has expressed , herself much to the 
jame purpose in the second volume of her * Alleniagne.’ 

‘ On the one hand there has sprung up an imjiationce of all purely 
didactic works. It seems to be generally admitted that nobody now 
reaiINi the great teachers of philosophy or morals. On the other, as 
people are unwilling to relinquish the a])^arancc of learning, they r^^ 
juire of writers of fiction to weave into their works such shreds of 
infomation as igay suffice to keep *up trie agreeable illusion of the 
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acquitntion of knowledge. Children arfi traii^ed in this confusion of 
ideas. Laljoiir, the high duty and condition of life, and Art, its puriher, 
consoler, and charm, arc both debased ; the one is regarded as an enemy 
to be eluded; the other, as useless, trifling, if not pernicious, in itself, 
but conveniently lending itself to the cheat. It is true that a work of 
Art raav be made to inculcate a moral (as it is vulgarly called), or to 
teach a scientific truth— just as the Apollo Belvtdcr*^ might serve as a 
tailors block — but arc these aims of Art.^' — Preface, p. xxiv. 

Mrs. Austin is ‘aware that yotfmit^ can be more unfashionable 
than this view of the subject,’ and that it is by no means 
orthodox at present ' lo doubt whether an\ thing great, either 
didactic or aesthetic, will be produced under this system; but she 
]usllv^explains that it is the moi'cil iendrncj/, the general principle 
inculcated, that is the real object of the ‘Higher works of Art. 

* If it he ^.lid that this view of Ait implies indificreiice to tlie moral 
tone and tendenev of a uorl, it can onlv be replied, that such an objec- 
tion knplie'^ a Relief th*it inoial truth and beauty may he violated with- 
out injury to asthetical porfeition a mistake into which^no true 
Artist (ould fall.' — Preface, p xxv. 

The writer next pioceeds to the question u( (loethe’s frequent 
obscurity of meaning, or uniiUelligibihty as some consider it, and 
confesses that she , has * n^vei yet met with a German who 
affected to undeisland Goethe throughout.’ It may be pre- 
sumed from this that no foieignei can pietend to do so. She 
admits It is possible that 'the nijslcrious, the Sibylline, the 
incoherent ’ in his writings, has no meaning — but it seems 
unlikely. Tins may be granted ; nor is it improbable that the 
peculiaily speculative aiul dieam-building mind of Goethe, had 
adopted a tlieory on this subject, and by way of rendering 
certain things universal which would otheiwise be limited, 
should ^so constiuct the form oi expiession, that it would 
suit any meaning the reader might wish to fancy, preserving 
unity only as to its general tendency and purpose. The con- 
sequences of such a <*heory are liable to be very perplexing, 
especially to ceitam close teasoners who are determined to 
understand exactly what a man really does mean if possible. 

A paragraph is quoted horn Colendge (who continually 
indulged in ‘high ^Germanism,’ and b€‘came sometimes as 
enigmatical in ' familiar conversation * as Kant and Goetht. 
combined), with reference to his inability to understand 
passages in Plato, in which words are used ‘ with suoh 
half-meaning to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meaiflng 
tot his readers.'' It is amu.sing to find one ‘ adept ’ thus 
foiled by another. The Ust sentence is characteristic, not of 
the true geuius of Coleridge, but of its eccentricity. Therefore, 
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says he» * utterly ba|Hed ik all my attempts to understaud the 
ignorance of Plato,.! conclude myself ignorant of his under- 
standing/ A curious quibble, — Coleridge's thus cutting off his 
understanding to spite his ignorance. 

' Mrs. Austin enters into the philosophy of translation in an 
able manner. — 

' Where the form and colour of an author is important, a translation 
which so far obliterates theii^ as tQ substitute the dress of diction the 
author would have used had his language been English," is, to my way 
of thinking, a failure. And for this r^^gon I never could prevail on 
myself to read Pope’s Homer. Before I have read ten lines I feel that 
it is a cheat, and 1 find it impossible to take the least interest in a work 
in which the very peculiarities I want to Ifnow arc effaced, and f^placcd 
by others. The truth ft, that I want to know not only whai, but hoiv 
Homer wrote. A nation that demands of its translators that they give 
its own ioiirnure to all works of for^*lgn growth, will have bad translations 
—flat, colourless, or repulsively incongruous.’ 

* The praise, that a translateil work might be taken for an original, 
is acceptable to the translator only when the original is a work in which 
/o?'7n is unimportant.’ — Preface, p. xxxv. 

Mrs. Austin is awaie that her remarks on translations will 
be considered as ‘ a mere plaUIoyer in favour of the Germanisms 
with which she has made bold* to affright English readers.’ 
She confesses this, and ' does not wish to be thought unconscious 
of them/ still less presumptuously careless ' as to suffer them 
to stand without apology/ 

The character of Goethe is a study. To acquire a just 
conception of it, no ordinary degree. o( reflection is required. 
It must bo viewed, like that of Napoleon, from different points, 
and on every side. Mrs. Austin has therefore acted wisely in 
presenting such varied materials, on which to base an ultimate 
judgment. A regular biographical account could hardly be 
trusted, and a formal summing up of his qualities would be 
equally unsatisfactory. A coloured map of his ‘ rounding 
mind ^ would only be ' flat, stale and unjarofitable/ and he is a 
thoroughly unmanjigsable subject for tho exhausted receiver. 
He must be studied, as the nature he loved so well, is studied ; 
— in his spontaneous manifestations. It is not absolutely 
necessary to have the mind set perfectly at rest about him ; and 
he may be reserved as a subject of contemplation, either in the 
belief that a clear, steady, and entire comprehension may be 
eventually obtained, or as an ex.ercise of the intellect on the 
peculiarities of human character. A few hints however towards 
an opening up of the question, wilPbe attempted in the course 
of ibis article. 

’ Goethe pot^rtrayed from familiar Personal Intercourse/ by 
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Johami Falk, is the first memoir the present collection. 
Falk, the child of poverty and adversity, tile practical philan<^ 
thropist and poet, had quite sufficient power of appYeciation 
and comprehension of his subject, to enable him to give an 
interesting picture ; while so maii}^ points of dissimilarity exist 
between him and Goethe, that hi^^ aceoiint never degeneiates 
into turgid panegyric, and not unfiequentJy takes the character 
of speculation. There are occasions in which he seems involved 
in fcoine degree of enor ; to rectify which, a refeience must be 
made to the works of Gpdlhe himself, or to the memoirs by 
Muller and others. 

A striking peculiarity in Goethe, which may be coiisideied as 
one manifestation of an essential part of his mind and character, 
is thus related by Falk. — 

* It has often been lemarkcd, tliai great and eminent men rceeivc 
from their mothers, cvin befere the> sec ihc light, haJ^thc mental dispo.. 
hitions and «)lher pecnliantjcs of eharacter hy which tlK 7 are afterwtu’ds 
distinguished/ 

*l'hu^ in Ch)eth(‘'s thaiattcr tve lind a most seuwtivc shrinking from 
ail intense impressions; which by ever v means, and under cveiy cir- 
cumstance of his life, he sought to waid ofl’ from himself. We f'lid the 
same peculiarity in his mother, fas wt Miall -^icc fiom the ftdlowing cu- 
rious and character is tic, traits. iWy weie related to mo by a female 
friend who tvas extremely intimate with her in Frankfort,* 

* Goethe's mother, whenever she hiied a servant, used to make the' 
following condition ; ** You arc not to tell me of anything horiible, 
afflicting, or agitating, whether it happened in lU) own house, in the 
town, or in the neighbourhood. I desiie, once for all, that I may have 
nothing of the kind. If it concerns me, I shall know it aiMm enough ; 
if it docs not concern me, I have nothing whatever to do with it. l>veu 
ii’ there should be a fire in the street in wdiich I live, 1 am not to know 
of it till it is absolutely necessary that I should/^ — i 

Thut is to say, ‘ Let me know nothing about the bufferings or 
danger.of others, t»ll the cause approaches myself ; 1 will then 
take so.me decided steps in the matUr, and move out of harm’s 
way.’ Surely this ts u very selfish piiurdple. 

Here thei)^ at the outset, an inquirer may find the main 
secret, the central problem of Goethe’s character, particularly 
with reference ,to action and immobility, clearly stated if not 
solved. Not only does thin offer a key to the cause of his 
long-sighted precautions, or resolute stand against being either 
impressed or seduced into political movements, ancL his CQU- 
hrmed indisposition to engage himself voluntarily m shch Tion- 
Usts 5 butit also elucidates kis ‘ many-sidedness,’ (vielseitigkeit), 
or the faculty be possessed of dramatizing himself into as many 
characters as the multj4ariou$ subjapts, genial principiesi 
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and particular clanaes, vliich are embodied, shadowed iordi, 
idealized, and eni^maiized tliiouprbout his writings, might 
require. 

^midst the various classes of natuie’s aiioniafies, there ib not 
perhapte any class wliich contains fewer indivuluals, than that of 
the acutely sensitive "who neveitheless shrink from all intense 
impressions, It is ordinaiily found that the se*nsitive seek 
continual food for their peculiar sensations ; they yearn towards 
the excitement, even as tlie moth.tovvards the consumintj flame. 
They aie leaves that heiiible with fe\;ery wind, yet to whom ii 
calm IS desolation. Being thus sensitive, to long for utter 
repose ; to feel, perliaps think, like the moth, yet fly from the 
^ flame; — this is the anomaly. It is th/con verse of the principle 
by whicli genius usually developes and indulges its finest 
facultiob of sensation and tlu^ught. lie v\ho is pobSessed of 
nol)lo or ignobld passioiib, natinally ^eeks the corresponding 
objects with ardoui\^lle, for inbtance, who is capable of deep 
love, sticks to find and enjoy the coiiesponding object at all 
hazards ; and if he find misery and disappointment instead, he 
is not disportod to letrfat, but the contrary, It is the same 
with the other passions, such^desperate gainesteis are they all. 
Hut to be constituted with a'%nji\t capacity for experiencing 
any justifiahle jiassion (and every intense im)U’essiun ib a 
passion), and sediijoiisly to shun all the objects with which it 
the utmost affinity, is to be quite unlike the rest of the 
world, (t IS a contradiction in qualities, but a truth in nature. 
To deiuonstiatc the cause may not beveiyeas>, as far as a 
comprehensive theory is concerned ; and the individual applica- 
tion may be still less satisfactory. An opinion mighty be 
ventured, notwithstanding, that in almost ail cases this pecu- 
liarity will be- found to result from an undue or excessive 
action and re-action of imagination and neivous sensibility upon 
' each other, so as generally to disperse and often destroy in the 
embryo, all coiicentiated energies and detei mined continuity of 
' definite, practical, and impassioned puijio^e ; in which dispei- 
siou or destructiofl may bo included a deficiency of physical 
courage, or of that heroism which strong will commonly 
displays in its love of excitement and of actual danger. The 
great majority of Goethe’s works, if closely analyzed, are signal 
instances of this deficiency throughout. Eveix the Faust will 
not prove an exception, when looked at as a whole. A memoir 
by Dumont at the commencement of the third volume expressly 
states, that Goethe * drew his piinaipal inspirations from the 
history of his own life.’*' Faust first apjieared in 1790, but was 
completed a few we6kSi,only before the .author’s death, who bad 
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beea unable, till then, to make his mind during his pro- 
longed life, to terminate this most disjoitfted, wild-wandering 
story. Goethe often supplies the want of a clear and consistent 
determination by a peculiar perversity. It is probable that }^e 
inherited this from his father, concerning whose eccentricity 
there is Mr. CarlyJe’s authority, that ‘ he actually built his 
house from flie top downwards.’ Men of determined singleness 
of purpose, who devoted themselves ^o a lofty aim, and hurried 
into the thick of the world’si warfare to promote it, Goethe 
could not rightly estimate;.* He did not like this disposition in 
Schiller, much as he loved the man ; and could not endure it in 
Herd^. Falk says, thi|^ ‘ such characters as Luther and 
Coriolanus excited in hini a sort of uncomfortable feeling, which ^ 
could be satisfactorily explained only on the hypothesis that 
their natures stood in a mysterious sort of opposition with 
his.' • 

One question, however, rises out of the jlHevious investigation, 
on which a few words should be offeicd. To shrink from 
intense impressions assumes the capacity of experiencing them. 
But the existence of such capacity cannot be granted without 
one qualification; namely that a ^sensitive shrinking’ from such 
impressions, argues an inca|Lai)lty, oi at least an indisposition, 
to sustain them. TKe ])ro|x>,sition also supposes, either that they 
have been previously experienced, or that tho individual has an 
instinctive consciousiu'ss and pieconceptioii of them, and that 
in either case the iinaginatioii is endowed with a sensitive 
prescience, and .communicates a warning of their approach. 
Whether from incapacity or Yndisposition, intuitive preconcep- 
tion or actii&l experience, it ajipears tliat Goethe, m mature life, 
constantly acted on a philosophical conviction, to which all 
who have felt and thought deeply, sooner or later arrive; — 
that it is always dangerous, and generally ruinous, to health of 
body and mind, to take anything too much to heart. This is 
not a very disinterested theory to end w’ith. But it is a truth. 
Nor does the fact .that some individuals continue as Self as is 
permitted by the laws of nature, io act disinterestedly in spite 
of their experience and convictions, alter the couclusion. 

But as if to confute all formal systems and pragmatical rules 
of judging,, a few pages develope more traits in the charac<- ^ 
ter of Goethe’s mother, which claim an immediate love, and 
exhibit her as one of the most interesting persons imaginable. 
And in these traits also, her son exactly resembled her. Was 
It not tiuly said then, that the character of Goethe is a 
study? . . . ' 

Amidst the numerous infirmities of advanced age, Goethe’s 
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mother, in a conversation ^iih a friend, repeats a soliloquy she 
bad recently utterej in her distress. — 

* Thank God, I am once more contented with myself, ond can endure 

myself now for a few weeks to come. Irately I have heeii q\jitc intol- 
erable, and have tiinied against Ciod Almighty like a little child who 
knows not what he would have.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Yesterday, however, I could not boar myself any longer, and S I 
scolded myself heartily, and^said^ Shame on thee, old Raihm (Coun- 
selloress), thou hast had happy days enough in the world, and thy 
Wolfgang to boot ; and now, when the* evil days come, thou must e’en 
take it kindly, and not make these wry faces. What dost thou mean 
by being so impatient and naughty when it plcas(‘s God to lay thy cross 
upon thee } What then, thou wantest to Avalk on roses for cvei*? now, 
when ihou art past the tkne too — past seventy !** Thus, you see, T talked 
to myself, and directly after my heart was lighter and all went better, 
because I myself was not so naugl3Pty and disagreeable.' 

' Those who w^re at Jill acquainted w’iih <jocthe*s person and manners 
will instantly agree with me, that much of this amiable temper, and 
of this vein of 7ia}f' humour, which nothing in life or death could sub- 
due, flowed in full tide from her veins into his. We shall give fur.- 
ther proofs of this hereafter, from the history of his earlier years ^ as 
well as of his more serious niood^ from the later,' — i. 7* 

Goethe was pie-einine^itly chaActerized^by wliat the Germans 
call objectivity. This term, conveys to them the idea of * a 
power or habit of employing the senses and intellect on exter- 
nal object'^, and is opposed to subjectivity^ by which they mean 
the power or habit of employing the mind on its own internal 
operations, that is, on itself.' OJjjectivity thus understood, is 
essential to * many-sidedness,’ — a quality which it is evident he 
possessed to a wonderful degree. 

^t is doubtless an entirely peculiar privilege of his genius, that he 
had the power of absolutely and sensibly losing himself in the object, 
whatever it was, to which, at any particular point of time, his attention 
was directed ; whether it were man, beast, bird, or plant : nay, that he, 
to a certain extent, transformed himself in limagination into the very 
thing itself.' ^ ^ • 

* It cannot be denied that Goethe's greatness, as observer of nature 
and as poet ; his style, his mode of thinking, his power of depicting 
objects, his originality ; I might almost say the whole weakness, as well 
as the whole strength, of his moral and intellectual being, must be 
sought in this objective turn of mind,’ 

' How often have I heard him, when he wanted to give himself up to 
an investigation of this kind, earnestly entreat his friends not to disturb 
him with the thoughts of others upop the subject ; alleging that it 
was a rigid invariable maxim with him, when in such moods, to keep 
aloof all external influences. It was not till he had exhausted his own 
powers on the «iatter ; had as it were, confronted it, and spoken with 
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it alopei that lie would go into the representations or views of others ; 
then> it delighted him fo hnow what others, ‘ long before him, had 
thought, done, written, on the same subject. lie then, with great 
honesty and candour, corrected his luistakeb in this or that particular ; 
while, on the other hand, he Was tilled with a child-like delight 
when he saw that, by his unaided, original efforts, he had gained here 
atHr there a ii w view of the phonoinenon.' — i. 1 3 . 

This is no more than might be, expected of a itighly origi- 
nal thinker. With this ‘ objective’ clmracter of miud, however, 
almost all the peculiarities of his moral and intellectiral being 
are closely involved. Uiiiveivality of interest, were there no 
other causes in the nature of the indixidual, has a necessary 
tendency to prevent or disperse intense personal mipressious. 
This may in a great measure be applied to Shakspeare. Ac- 
customed as Goethe was, to srubmit to rigorous evauiination 
everything that came w’thiii his circuitous vision in the uni- 
verse of mind and matter, — accustomed to view things on all 
sides, — to look at the whole of nature, — it is not sui^Drising 
that he became an observer rather than an actor. Incessant 
contemplation of the mixture of good and evil, —the working 
out of good by means of evil, — the violence and tlio incon- 
stancy, or inconsistency, on the most iiilluential actors in 
the shifting scenes of the world, and yet the r\idciit jnogression 
of the grand scheme of things so cleaily seen by a philosophi- 
cal mind, — can scarcely evci fad to mejge action in thought, 
and practical skill iu an intcrmiimlde measurement of conse- 
quences. Tills jninciple therefore, when carnerl to extremes, 
has a tendency to annihilate tlie activity of man as a moral 
agent, lint nature is wiser than all our generations; and tlie 
principle is a good one for the world seeing there is not the 
slightest chance of its being abused by coming into general 
operation among men. 

‘ A mind like that of Goethe, in which a calm observation of all 
things was an innate and characteristic (pmlity, could by no possibility 
fall into that moral cnVbnsiasm which tlu ago c' acted, and which if 
was too much inclined to consider as ihe highest possible prerogative of 
hpman nature. Goethe was born to identify himself with things ; not 
things with himself. From the moment in which the public enters the 
lists with passion against real or supposed evil, it cares little to examine 
the good sides which this very evil, if considered with perfect calmness, 
might present to the eye of the observer.’— i. Iff. 

This is because the public^ being a suffering as well as acting 
body, feels the utmost anxiety to better Us condition, and 
cannot see the possible or probable* good sides’ of evil, through 
the present operation of that nysteiu under whicli nature is 
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writhing. Goethe ^poarl to have been by nature, a man of 
capacious intellect, .as opposed to one of strong passions. He 
had neither the will nor the inclination to act upon impassioned 
principles. His head was stronger than his heart, and com- 
manded it with ease. Moreover, from his youth he was placed 
in circumstances which left him little or nothing tj desire as^to 
personal interest, and removed liiiu at once above the arduous, 
painful, and even prccariqjus struggle witli the world on his own 
account. He was not backward in desire lo promote the good 
he saw distinctly before him ; but tius enthusiasm which impels 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the mart 3 fr, to rush into the 
strife, and peril themselves in the cagee, formed no part, of his 
feelings and character^ He preferred to stand serene and alone. 

* Thus WAS Goethe placed, even by the highest and noblest jiceu- 

liarity of his nature, in direct oj)pfj*i(ion with his age. Goethe wanted 
to observe — his age wanted to act, and seize upon every occasion, 
however slight, which presented itself as a possible' reason for action. 
It was tliis- which once led him to say to me, “Religion and politics 
are a troubled element for Art ; 1 Imve always kept myself aloof from 
them as mucli as possible.*’ There was but one ])arty for whicb^ with 
siielj views, he could declare himself ; that, namely, under whose iii- 
fluoiice traiiquillity might he cxjiectcd^or even hoped for, let it he found 
how it might.’ ^ • 

^Bul it happened that religion and inditics, chuich and state, were 
exactly the cuv/linal points within which the age in which he lived was 
dcsliiied to lie ri modelled. All scioiue. and all action, were irresictibly 
dcteniiiiicd by the spirit of the age to this centre. A way was forced 
through the most ini ri calc questions^ and the Many, with their dark 
and confused notions of their own conditions and interests, shared the 
universal tendency, witlnhit any distinct conception of what was passing, 
or of its operation on themselves.' 

* ’riie clear-fighted Goethe had a thorough iiisiglit into this; and 

thcncc indeed it was, that every thhig of the kind heeame so extremely 
distasteful to him ; and that in society he would rather talk of one of 
lioccacio'b talcs, than of matters on which the welfare of hmropc was 
thought to depend.’ — i. 17* * 

It can therefore *cxxite uo surprise that the world should be 
angry at the calm neutrality which Goethe so resolutely main- 
tained. Under all circumstdiices he icmained as unmoved as 
if the present and fiituie had been the past. This is greatness 
in iiiteilect, rather than greatness in humanity. 

' Goethe, too, plied his wings, and was as industrious us a bee ; luit his 
activity was the pure activity of the artist * ; consequently of a totally 

• 

* ‘ I do not think it necessary to deprWe myself of the use of this high 
and coinprehenelftc epithet, because it happens to ho vulgarised and re- 
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different land from the bustling activity of^tbe m^n who struggles in and 
with the world. The domain of Scienccj such as it had been extending 
itself through ages; the kingdoms of Nature and of Art, whether in 
their earliest rise or their gradual developemcnt ; — these were the 
regions which he traverhed with unwearied wing ; and whatever trea- 
sures he collected during his long excursive flights, were brought home 
and shared with his friends whom he thus enriched and delighted.'— 
i. ‘21. 

Falk considers, and justly, 'that the following opinion 
expressed by Goethe concerning Meyer, the painter and critic, 
might be applied |vith stilf greater force to himself. 

' All^of us,' said he, ^ without exception, — Wj(*land, Herder, Schiller, 
—have suflered ourselves to be duped by the world on one point or 
another ; and for that very reason, if we could return to it hereafter, it 
would, at least, not give us a bad reception/ 

^ But in Meyer, long as ^ have known him, I never could discover 
anything of the kind. He is so clcar-hcaded, and on all points, on all 
occasions, has so calm and perfect an apjirehcnsion ; he sees what he 
sees so through and through, so without all mixture of passion, or of 
the troubled sp^it of party, that the reverse of the cards which nature 
plays with us here below cannot possibly be hidden from him. But for 
that very reason the return of |iis spirit to this scene is out of •the 
question ; for nature does not like that wc should look, uninvited, so far 
into her game ; and when from time to lime a man arises who catches 
one of her secrets, ten others immediately start up, who industriously 
conceal it again.' — 1. 20, 

All this is vexatiously true, and the peculiar style in which it 
is conveyed, is highly charactenstjc ol Goethe’s singulaily feli- 
citous power of combining tlie playful in expiession with the 
profound iu meaning. But* the following* proposition of Falk is 
rather startling. — 

‘ Goethe, by his very nature, cannot, must not, will not, set a jingle 
step w’’hich may compel him to quit the territory of experience, on 
which he has so firmly and so happily planted his foot, and taken root 
for more than half a centv,ry,' — 27 • 

The symbolic fornfs, at all events, undei which Goethe chose 
to convey, and as frequently to hide, his opinions of realities, 
are at singular variance with this. 

After again astonishing the reader by telling him that Goethe 
* shunned the blue horizon’ which is beyond actual * experience,’ 
knowing, as be did, that it ‘ is the abode of all brain-woven 
fantasies,’ Falk proceeds more satisfactorily.— 


stricied in England, or made rididlloub in France. English readers must 
try to understand it in the large .and reliued sense iu which alone it can 
apply to Goethe ,’ — Transit c* 
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* Even virtue, laboriously sfnd painfully acquired, was distasteful to 
him. I might almost* affirm, that a faulty but vigorous character, 
if it had any native qualities as its basis, was regarded by him with 
more indulgence and respect than one which at no moment of its ex- 
istence is genuine ; which is incessantly under the most unamiable 
constraint, and consequently imposes a painful constraint on others. 

Oh,*’ said he, sighing, on such occasions, 'Hf they had«but the heart 
to commit some absurdity! That would be something, — and they 
would at least be restored to their ..own natural soil, free ^om all hypo- 
crisy and acting. Wherever that is* the case, one moy entertain the 
cheering hope that something will spring.from the germ of good which 
nature implants in every individual j but on the ground they are now 
upon, nothing can grow.' — ^i. 28. ^ ^ 

There is both head* cgid heart in the preceding extract, however 
unconventional the propositions it contains. The memorialist 
proceeds to the end of the second chapter, in a similar strain, 
and enters on farious profound subjects which cannot here be 
discussed. With reference, however, to Gocthe^s objection to all 
speculations concerning mind, matter, God, immortality, and other 
questions of similar kind, it might be assumed that having a blearer 
comprehension of them than most men, he knew proportionately 
better that he could not understand them. But what is the 
meaning of the word experience. If it caii,be said with truth 
that Goethe exclusively confined hftnself 10 it ; be, .who in- 
dulged in speculatnoris and abstractions without end ? The 
highly interesting record of the evening of W'ieland’s funeral, is 
a corroboration of these remarks on both points. Falk asks 
Goethe if he would not assign a pjace for Wieland’s soul near 
Cicero ; and the dialogue is thus continued by Goethe. — 

Don't internipt me, when I am trying to give to the course of my 
ideas a perfect and calm dcvelopemcnt. T/ic deni ruction of such high 
powers of soul is a thing that never , and under no circumslances, can 
evtu come into question. Nature is not such a prodigal spendthrift of 
her capital. Wieland’s soul is one of Nature's treasures ; a perfect 
jewel. What adds to this is, that his long lifejiad increased, not dimi- 
nished, these noble intellectual endowments. Again, I entreat you, 
think attentively on Ibis cir<^umstancc. Raphael was scarcely thirty, 
Kepler scarcely forty, when they suddenly terminated their respectiws 
lives, while Wieland— 

** flow," interrupted I with some surprise, “ do you speak of dying 
as if it were a spontaneous act ' 

" That I often allow myself to do," replied he ; and if you are pleased 
to consider it under a different aspect, I will (since at this moment I 
may be permitted to do so) tell you my thoughts on the subject from 
the very bottom. " 

‘ I begged him most earnestly not to withhold any of bis opinions 
from me.' ^ 

vo;,. XXIV. — Westminster Review, r 
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** You have long known/’ resumed he,^‘ that ideas which are without 

a firm foundation in the sensible world, wdiat*ever be their value in 
other respect Sj bring with them no conviction to me; for that, in what 
concerns the operations of nature, ! want to ifww, not merely to con- 
jecture or to believe, With regard to the individual existence of the 
soul after death, my course has been as follows ; ” 

This hyimthesis stands in no sort of eontradictiou W'ith the ohsefrva- 
lious of niiiiiy years, which I have made on the run||;itution of our spe- 
cies, and of all other existences ; on the. contrary tliey furnish fresh 
eviiicnce in its support.” ^ • 

But how much, or how little, of this individual existence is worthy 
to endure is another (piestlon, and a point we mnst leave to tlie Deity. 
At present I will only makc^this preliminary remark. 1 assume various 
classes and orders of the primary elements of aH existence, as the germs 
of all phenomena in nature ; these T would call souls, since from them 
proceeds the animation or vivitication of the whole. Dr rather vionades : 
—Let us always stick to that I.eibnitxian term ; a bettor can scarcely 
be found, to express the simplicity of the simplest existence. Now, as 
experience shows us, some of these ino\iades or germs aie so small, 
so insignificant, that they are, at the higliest, adapted only tc a subori- 
diuutc use and being. ()thcrs again, are strong and powerful. These 
latter, accordingly, draw into their spht^re all that a]>prnaclics them, 
and transmute it into something Ijejonging to tlieinselvos ; i e, into 
a human body, into a plant, am animal, or, to go higher still, iiito a 
star. Thi<» process they continue till the small or hirgiT world, whose 
completion lies predestined in them, at length comes bodily into light. 
Such alone are, I think, projK'ily to lx* cJiHed utuL. I fence* it follows, 
that there are nionadts of worlds, souls of worlds ; as well as monades of 
ants and souls of ants ; and tliat both are, if not of idenlicul, of cognate 
origin,”. — i. 6’8. 

After thus mixing tho ardent desire to ‘ know,* with ‘ liypo- 
tbe&is’ and with ' absuin|)tions’ hardly admissible in a professed 
realist, Goethe thus proceeds with Jjis truly wonderful expe- 
rience.— 

“ Every sun, every planet, bears within itself the germ of a higher 
fulblnicnt, in virtue of which its dcvclopcmcnt is as regular, and must 
take place according* lo tho same laws, as the dovelopement of a rose- 
treo, by means of leaf, stalk, and iiower. You may call the germ 
an idea, or a monad, as you please ; I ha\e no objection, Enough that 
it is invisible, and antecedent to the visible external developcment. Wc 
muftt not be misled by the larra or imperfect forms of the intermediate 
states which this idea or germ may assume in its transitions. One and 
the same metamorphosis, or capacity of transformation in nature, pro- 
duces a rose out of a leaf, a caterjdllar out of an* egg, and again 
a butterfly out of the cateqnllar.” 

The inferior monades, too, belong to a superior because they must, 
n(d because it particularly conduces to their pleasure. This takes place 
in general naturally enough. Let us observe this hand, for instance. 
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It ccHttaivkS parts whigh are every moment at the service of that chief 
monas^ which had the power, at iheir first rise into being, to attach 
them to itself. By means of them J can play this or that piece of 
music ; I can make my fingers fly as I will over the keys of the iiiano- 
forte. They certainly thus procure me a delightful intellectual 
pleasure : . but they arc deaf ; it is the chief raonns alone that hears. 
1 may therefore JHgtume that ray luind, or my fingers, are little, or not 
at all,’ intcrcstcdMpby playing. I’he exercise of inonades, by means of 
which 1 procure wr myself 'an efijovmcnt, is very little for the good of 
my subjects; unless, perhaps, that it tires them." 

How much better off they would befhs to sensual en joyment, could 
they, instead of idly roaming over the keys of my piano, fly about the 
meadows like busy bees, perch in a tree, •) revel among its blassoms ; 
and doubtless the materials for all this exist in them. 7'he moment of 
death, which is thence most appropriately called disfiohition, is that in 
which the chief or ruling niorpis dismisses all those subordinate 
monades which have hitherto been faithfyl vassals in her service. I 
therefore regard the quitti' ^ life, as well as the rising into it, as 
a spontaneous act of this chief monas ; which, from its very constitution, 
is utterly il^known to us.” 

^^All monades are by nature so indestructible that even in the moment 
of dissolution they do not lose or abate anything of their activity, but 
continue their progress unintcrisiptodly. They quit their old connec- 
tions only to enter into new ones at llic same iqstaiit. At the change, 
all depends upon the degree of strength •of llu* germ of fulfilment con- 
tained in this or thaUmonas. Whether the Moius b(' that of a culti- 
vated human s(»ul, of ii heaver, of a bird, or of a fish, makes an immense 
difference. And h<*re, as soon as we desire to explain to ourselves in 
any degree the phenomena of nature, we come to the class or order of 
the souls which we are compelled to aiiRiimc.” — i. 72. 

Goethe here quotes an illustration from Swedenborg, which 
is certainly in the ^ peculiar manner^ of botli ; and then proceeds 
with his hypothetical experience. 

Here wo have the full and true history of our monades, and of their 
departure from this eartli. V-ach iwmas goes to the place whither it 
heloiigb ; into the water, into the air, into thc*firc, into the stars ; nay, 
the mysterious attruotioil which draws it thither, in\olvcs at the same 
time the secret of its future destination.” 

Annihilation is utterly out of the question; hut the possibility 
of being caught on the way by some more powerful, and yet baser 
mona!^ and subordinated to it, — this is unqueBtiouably a very serious 
consideration; and I, for my part, have never been able entirely to 
divest myself of the fear of it, in the way of a mere observation of 
nature.” 

^ At this moment, a dog was heard repeatedly barking in the street. 
Goethe, who had a natural antipathy to dogs, sprang hastily to the 
window, and called out to it, “ Take whot form you wdll, vile larva, 
you shall not subfugate me ! ” A most strange and astounding address 

. p 2 • 
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to any one unacquainted with the trains of Goethe's thoughts; but 
« to those familiar with them, a burst of humour singularly well-timed 
and appropriate. * — L 76. 

That it was * singularly well-timed and appropriate/ may 
be granted, without denying that Pythagoras and Plato would 
have listenechto the speculations witn far more aerious attention 
than the philosophers of modern times accord. 

At the same time, amidst all the soepticism^ii'difference, or 
ridicule, with winch these and* similar hypotheses will be met, 
it should not be forgotten that the greatest discoveries that 
have been made in every science, had their primary origin in 
dreamfngs, imaginings. £ven in what appears a discovery by 
chance, had there been no previous ideas in the mind corres- 
ponding with it, nobody would have discovered whdt nature 
revealed. = 

Returning to Falk’s Assertion, that Goethe' avoided specu- 
lations on God, time, fate and the dike, more might be said in 
proof of the contrary. Here are Falk’s own words, *after a 
, conversation with him on the certainly very fertile subject of 
whatwedonot know about God, the brain, faith, and knowledge. 

' It is then true, and even so gxtradrdinary a genius as Goethe him- 
self WHS constrained fo makp the humiliating admission, that all our 
knowledge on the planet we inhabit is mere botch-work ! All our 
sensible perceptions, in all the kingdoms of nature, though conducted 
wkh the profouiidest acuteness and the utmost dclibcnition, cun as little 
enable us to form a perfect idea of Cxod and of the universe, as the fish 
in the abysses of the deep (even supposing him endowed with reason) 
could emancipate himself from the influence of his conceptions, formed 
ill that region of fins and scales of wliicli he is an inhabitant ; or, in his 
nether element, create to himself a complete and accurate picture of the 
human form. ' — i. 77- 

Allusion might also be made to the sublime lines m vol. ii. 
p. 198 , “ Was war’ ein Gott” 8lc. ; to the poem of Prometheus, 
especially the fearful atanza commencing with Ich dich ehren ? 
Wofiir ? and to Faust’s answer to Margaret, translated at page 
266 among the notes to the first volume. — 

^ Wer darf Ihn nennen ? 

Und wer hekennen : 

Ich glaub’ Ihn. 

Wer empfinden 

Und sich unterwinden 

Zu sagen : ich glaub' Ihn nicht ? 

Der AUumfasser, 

Der AUerhalter, 

Fasst und erhalt er nicht 
Dich, mich, sich selbst ? *—• 1 . 265. 
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Thus rendered by^JMrs. kustin : 

* Who can name Him ? 

And who declare 
I believe in Him > 

Who can feel. 

And dare afSrm 
I bl^ieve in Him not ? 

The All^nco^ipassing, 

The All-sustaining, • 

Encompasses, sustains hc*i|et 
Thcc, me. Himself?' — i. 26*5. 

Mrs. Austin’s translation of the abflve is so* superior t(f those 
of Madame de Stael and Lord Leveson Gower, that the latter 
become almost ridiculous in the comparison. 

Goethe devoted much of Ms time to scientific pursuits, as a 
relief to his mmd, and, as he says, ' to lighten his heart."' A 
summary of his studies frotn the year 1790 to 1821, is given in 
one of thfr notes, extracted from his '•Tag-und-Jahres Hefte/ a 
kind of literary journal. These investigations were chiefly con- 
nected with botany, light, colour, and vision. He diifered from 
Newton on the theory of colours^*, and in fact the more recent 
discoveries and arguments of Professor Airey, Arago, Dr. Young, 
Fresnel, and Brewster do the same.* But the theory formed by 
Goethe hap been Tleclared very vulnerable on many points, as 
might have been expected ; though it contains much that is inge- 
nious, and the account of expeiiments he made is very interesting. 

. Of the sum total of knowledge that has been gained by scientific 
studies, he does not appear to have a very exalted opinion. 

“ If I were to write down the sum of all that is worth knowing in 
the various sciences with which I have employed myself throughout my 
life,, the manuscript would he so small that you might carry it home in 
your pocket in the cover of a letter.*’ — i. 40. 

llis opinion of how much the world Jias to boast' of ' the 
progress’ of scieiiee, is clearly stated in the following amusing 
and characteristic * conjuration’ of the presence of the father of 
science. Friar Bacon. 

If, on this very day, which we date the twenty-ninth of h’ebruary, 
1809 i the venerable old English friar Bacon (who is by no means to he 
confounded with his namesake, ("hancellor Verulam), after the la])se^ 
of so many centuries since his scientific labours, were to rise from the 
^ dead, walk into my study, and courteously ask me to make him 
a(^£uainted with the discoveries which have been made in arts and 
sciences since his time, 1 should feel somewhat ashamed, and should not 
very well know Ivhat to answer the good old man. If it ocedrred to 
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me to show him a solar microscope, be would iiistsuitly )wmt to a 
passage ill his works, in which he not only anticipated this invention, 
but paved the way to it by positive and practical suggestions. Should 
our conversation fall on the invention of watches, he would peihaps 
very composedly say, if I showed him mine, * Aye, that s the thing ; 
but it does not come upon me unexpectedly. In page .>()t of my works 
you will find "the practicability of such machines set forth; wliere I 
have likewise treated at length of the solar microscope and the camera 
obscura/ ” • -• 

At last, after a complete , reView of modem inventions, I must 
jierhaps expect that the deep'^thinking friar would take leave of me in 
the following words ; 

WJiut you hav^ effected in the course of so many centuries 
is truly not so very consider able. Bestir yourselves better. I sliall now 
lay me down t() sleep again, and at the end of four hundred ycais more 
1 will return and see wlielhtr )ou arc still asleep, or vb.cther you 
have made any greater progress in any branch of science!’ — i. 11. 

Goethe had an acute coniprehcMsioii of the vaiietics and 
complexities of human cl^aractd. . * 

“ 1 maintain,” sa\s he, that some are tven horn Kclcetics in philo- 
sophy; and where r.cleeucisiu proceeds fiom the iinvard nature of the 
man, that too is good, and I wdll never make it a ri'proacli to him 
How often do vve find, men who ire from natural disposition half Stoics 
and half Epieu roans ’ Jt would not ascoiusli me at all if such men 
adopted the priiuiphs of both systems, and tried, as far as possible, to 
reconcile them.’ — i. 

Goethe was averse to all '-vstcuis of ' populai philosophy/ 
He considered that ‘ the results of jiliilosophy, politics, and 
religion, ought certainly to be biuught houie to the people; 
but\v<' ought not to attempt to exalt the mass into ]>hiiosophers, 
priests, or iioliticiaiis.’ The inisfoitune of which is, tliat it is only 
in e' dct propoition as the mass have risen to understand these 
things for themselves, that the professional gentlemen have 
abstained from making fools of fliein. 

There are many very interesting reflections in the notes 
appended to the fii^t volume. Among others, a scene from 
tioetz von Uerlichingen, as translated by Sir VValter Scott, of 
whose abilities as a tianslutor Mis. Austin does not think very 
highly; a scene fiom Faust, illustrative of Goethe’s opinion on 
the traditional and formulai instruction adopted in schools and 
villages ; and a notice of the death of Corona Schroeder, the 
.celebrated actress, in 1802. It was for her that Goethe wrote 
his 'Ipingcnia;’ and it was from her mouth that Falk gained 
part of liis niateiials for tlie'piescnt memoir. There will also be 
found extracts from the ‘ Jahrinurkt zu Plundersweilcrn/ Of 
one oC the spugs— the Ich hab ’ mein Sach ” —Mrs. Austin 
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gives a capital verah)ii, although she apologizes for not having 
done that which if was perhaps impossible to effect — i. e. give 
a better. 


THANSI/ATtON. 

' I have set my mind upon nothing, 

•HuiTah ! 

Therefore am I so well in the world. 

Hurrah ! •• 

And he wlio will my comrade he, 
let him drink with me, let hinf think with me, 
over these lees of wine. 

I set ray mind upon g<fld and land. 

Hurrah ! * 

On them I lost m^ joy and spirits, 

• Alas 1 

The coin i oiled hither and thither, 
and, if 1 caught it mi the one side, 
on the other it as gone. 

, On women now I set my mind, 

* Hurrah ! 

Tlicnce came to me gnat annoyance, 

Ala** ! 

The false one sought another love, 
the true one made me voiy tired,— 
the bebl was not to be got. 


T set my mind on iourney and travel, 
Hurrali ! 

And left all my fatbcrland's ways ; 

Alas! * 

• * 

And noiWicTc T found true i omfort : 

the fare was strange, the bed was bad,— * 
nobody understood me right. 

1 set my mind on fame and honour. 
Hurrah ! 

And lo, instantly another had mon^, 

Alas ! • 

When 1 had made myself famous, 
people looked askance at me, — ^ 

^ bad pleased nobody. 
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I set my mind on fight and war. 

Hurrah! 

And we obtained many a victory, 

Hurrah I 

We marched into the enemy's land, 
our friends fared not much better,— 
and I lost a leg. 

Now have I set my miind on nothing, 
Jllurrah ! 

and the whole worlds belongs to me. 
Hurrah ! 

Sung and good cheer are coming to an end, 
only drink out all the lees,— 

the last must be drained, i. 205. 


.Ian# 


The early portion of the second volume contains an account 
of Herder ; and, though brief, it is .sufficient to convey a strong 
impression of the practical moral grandeur of Ins character. 

' As I was once talking in the tone 1 have used above, of the lofty 
indiffeiencc with which Goethe soared and hung poised above the world's 
game ; he to whom I addressed myself, with his high-arched brow, from 
beneath which, as from a temple bf the divinity, gleamed the radiant fire 
of his eyes, broke in upon me 'chus : 

All that is very well. But whether man here below on0tt to ascend 
into that region where fictitious and real life become one to his perception ; 
where he loses the character of man, though not tliat of artist ; where the 
light shines, but does not warm nor quicken ; and whether the adoption 
of these maxims would not lead to a general want of character — this is 
another question.' 

Wc must not contest with the gods their scats of eternal tranquillity. 
They may regard all that passes on this earth as a game fore-ordered 
by them. But man, subject to all human necessities and frailties, ought 
not to be amused by any painted drop-scene ; he ought to retain that 
holy earnestness without which art degenerates at last into mere juggling 
and buffoonery. Play — f( r ever play. Sopliocles did not play ; iEschylus, 
still less. These arc all inventions of modern >times, which are little or 
nothing worth* David sang hymns of bolder flight than even Pindar, and 
governed a kingdom to boot. What do >ou govern.^ It is good and 
praiseworthy that you should examine (or, as you are pleased to it, 
make yourselves masters of) all, from the hyssop that groweth on the 
wall, to the cedar of Lebanon— every phenomenon and variety of nature ; 
only you ought not, meanwhile, to lose sight of Man,— *thc crown of all 
phenomena, in his moral, inborn greatness."— ii. 31. 

The memorialist adds, — 

* The mighty voice that uttered these words has Iom been silent 
From the tone of thought they express, opposed to that of Goethe as north 
% south, the reader wul easily guess ffiat it was Herd£r'8*’*i-ii. 34. 
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It will be evident .from the foregoing observations addressed 
to Falk, that the lofty, yet definitely practical will, which formed 
so essential a ^art of Ilerder’s nature, rendered his character a 
positive contrast to that of Goethe. 

' Once, as Herder told me, he said to Goethe in his forcible piquant 
manner, “ Look you, in comparison with what you might he in the world, 
and are not, all that you have written is, in my eyes, mere dirt.’*— 
ii. 34. * • 

Certainly a more perfect instance of the * forcible piquant,' as 
Falk is pleased to call it, could not eSTsily be found. 

Kleist, the tragic poet and novelist, appears to have been 'of 
a noble nature, rendered gloomy anB despairing by a ifiorbid 
temperament irritated^ with disappointment and neglect. His 
thoughts and feelings were circumscribed, but those he possessed 
must have bee^ji intense. Such characters can never bear 
collision with the ‘world, which to their strong ' one-sided ness ’ 
must ever seem unjust, wioug, and insane in all its doings. 
The conseljuences may easily be foreseen, either in madness by 
the necessary inward recoil from too strong an external power, 
or self-destruction. The latter was the case with Kleist. 

* ^ His sudden voluntary death was a«scverc shock to all his friends, as 
well ns to all those who honoured his gcsiius and his noble character. 
Shortly before his dqjatli, he destroyed all his papers. A long essay, 
containing the history of the inward workings of his mind, must have 
been singuLirly interesting.* 

^ The editor became acquainted with him in 1808, at Dresden.* 

‘ Heinrich von Kleist was of middje size, and strongly built- He 
was grave and silent — no trace of obtrusive vanity, but marks of noble 
pride, appeared in his aspect and demeanour. He struck me as having 
some resemblance to the pictures of Torquato Tasso, and had, like him, 
a slight thickness in his utterance. ' — ^ii. 1 1 .5. 

In Note 24 of the second volume, a good account will be 
found of Lessing, to whose intellectual chivalry Germany was 
indebted for the expulsion of the formal Sflectations of French 
tragedy, and thet introduction of ShaCspearc. This was 
followed by Wieland’s tranblation, which was the^ first that 
appeared ; but the true genius of Sbakspeare was not entirely 
understood till Goethe’s * Goetz of Berlichingen ’ had paved the 
way for the masterly criticisms of August von Schlegel. 

Wieland lived to the age of eighty. Goethe represents him 
as having always retained the feeling and energy of youthful 
genius, but experiencing only the nv>re strongly those reactions 
which are occasioned by a conflict with the outer world. He 
therefore determined to accept the ^actuar as the ‘ necessary,' 
and endeavourdfl to persuade himself that what he had previously 
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considered as truth, was only fantastic visions. Schiller never 
lost his faith in this respect; nor in fact did Wieland, who 
seems to have recovered himself eventuallyf and to have 
experienced no other change than that of becoming ' many-sided’ 
and a universal observer. He was the author of Oberon, 
the Musancfi, &c. ; translator of Shaks])eare, Cicero, Lucian, 
Horace, Aristophanes, and other authors; and editor of the 
Deutsche Mercur. He lived in- re tHeiiient near Weimar, with 
his wife and Sophie firei\tafio, the dauglitei* of his first love- 
They both died before him, and he had them buried in his own 
grounds, reserving a space between them for himself. Ho was 
buried there; five hund^jd people followed him to the grave. 
The description of his physiognomy may excite some surpnse. 

'His personal appearance was nothing less than an At//] 

commanding; for his cast of count cnaiu-c was precisely that (excepting 

a small and handsome car) which the (* recks idealized into the youtliful 

fawn and aged satyr. He had a largc'^nouth, a hioail liattened nose, 

little gray eyes, and a yellowish complexion. Tlie 'agieeahle 

feature of his fa<*e was a very spacious forehead, marked by long 

horizontal lines, which being straight could hardly be culled wrinkles 

His head was covered with a black velvet skull-cap, wliich he never 

laid aside, even at the Duke's talde.' — ii. * 

€ 

Wieland left behind him a family of fouiteeii childien, and 
between fifty and sixty volumes, lie used to say with Con- 
tinental naivete, 'Aucun auteur ii’ a fait tani d’enfans et de 
livres qiie inoi. ’ — ii. 22d, 

The notices of Fiedoricli J^istin Beriuth, a contributor to the 
Deutsche Mercur and other periodicals, and i{;i 1775 the first 
translator of Don Quixote into Oerman ; — of Lenv, the passionate 
admirer of Shakspeare, and the lover of CJoethe’s sister, on 
account of whoso death he went mad; — of Kotzebue, his egot- 
ism and his travels ; — of Klinger, the bad [loet and good 
general-officer, who read his composition to Goethe till he 
starfed up and ran away ; whereupon, calmly gathering up his 
papers, the luckless* author said, ' Cunoils lathis is the second 
man with whom this lias happened to me today ! ' — are all 
taken froth the ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheil,' and will be 
found full of interest. 

It appears that the ' scornful misanthropy * and bitter sar- 
casms of Merk, furnished Goethe with the first hints for his 
Mephistophiles, He used to call him Mephistophiles Merk. 
The grfeat knowledge of men, manners, and history, and the 
vigorous animal spirits of Ihis strange being, gained liim access 
to all societies, formidable as he was in character, llis person 
was equally so. He was tall and gaunt, with ^ a*long projecting 
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pointed now ; * and his eyes were light .gray, which ' moved to 
and fro with a keen watchfulness, and gave his face a tiger- 
like expression.’ His portiait has been preserved by Lavater. 
Merk once said of Goethe, — and tliese few words were so cha- 
racteristic of Mephistophiles, that they seem as if they were 
literally translated from Faust, — ' What the devil possesses 
Wolfgang to play the laquais and the lickspit about the court 
of Weimar, — to humbug oUiers, or be humbugged himself? Can 
be find nothing better to do ? ’ 

Merk," added Herder, was an oddity^ rigid on many points, often 
paradoxical, sometimes gloomy, sometimes giving out glorious flashes of 
light ; it was liis own fiery spirit that oonsumed him ; he coUapsed 
gradually into himself ; tlje flame sent up a few fitful gleams, and then 
all was darkues and ashes/* — ii. ”5. 

Merk died violently by his own hand. 

Goethe’s *Dichtung und Wahrheit ’ cfvinces great power of ap- 
preciating his contemporaries, and of entering into all their 
various timl singular characters. With those, however, who 
were of a gloomy or sardonic nature, he avoided having personal 
intimacy, upon the principle of not placing himself in the way 
of intense or agitating iinpr-essions. 

The following account of Goetlle is ex(i;gcled from various 
parts of the scooud volume, but chiefly from the speech of Herr 
Von Miiller, Cljanc*fellor of Weimar, pronounced at a meeting 
of the Academy of Useful Sciences at Erfurt, and designated 
‘ Goethe, considered as a niaii of action.’ 

Goethe was counsellor of slate to the Grand Duke of Weimar ; 
connected with the University of Jena ; manager of the court 
theatre ; superintendent of all the musicians, and of the chief 
institutions of art and science at Weimar ; and in all these de- 
partments he was very active, establishing schools and intro- 
ducing improvements. 

All this does not militate in the least against the 
elucidation of Goethe’s character piwiously propounded. 
It may be a queatyrm •whether he would have done all this, 
or resolutely persisted in advocating the beneficial effects of 
establishing some things and reforming and improving others, 
if he had been strongly opposed by his chief contemporaries 
and the majority of the public in consequence of their igno- 
rance, or from other motives. To have done this under such 
circumstances, would have required great practical power of 
will, and as it does not appear that he possessed this, there is 
good reason for supposing he would* not have persisted. But 
as it was, he had things all bis own way by the express order 
of the Duke. • 
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Goethe was very careful of his time, an^ very methodical. He 
Made an entire scheme beforehand, of the work in which he was 
about to engage. This, however, may be doubted in various 
instances ; amon^ which Faust stands forth with peculiar pre- 
eminence as an instance of prolonged indecision. He had a 
host of admirers and askers of ad vice ; and received all travellers, 
in order to hear news from every part of the world, taking con- 
siderable interest in all great works of every kind that were 
undertaken at home or ajiroad, such as the Erie' Canal and 
the Thames Tunnel. Every week he was accustomed to be 
visited at a fixed day and hour by the Grand Duchess Luise, 
and ^he reigning Grand Duchess and Grand Princess Maria. 
He was undoubtedly a patron of genius aod talent wherever they 
presented themselves. He wrote almost every week to his friend 
Zelter, the celebrated composei. Zeltev was in perfect health 
at the time his friend Mied ; * but tlie first Saturday (the day 
on which he used to receive his leMer) after Goethe’s* death, he 
became dejected and silent ; the second found him./Il , and on 
the third, death softly led him to rejoin liis immortal fnend.’~ 
Extract from a letter from Prince Piickter^Miiskau to Mrs, 
Austin, June 25, 1832. — ii. 314. . 

Various observations havftig been made concerning Goethe’s 
political philosophy, it fnay give a better clue to the reader’s 
opinion to subjoin the statement of Von Miiller, in his view of 
‘ Goethe as a man of action.’ 

^ Goethe has often been reproached with taking little interest in the 
political forms of his country / with having failed to raise his voice in 
moments of the greatest political excitement ; and with having even, on 
several occasions, showed himself disinclined to liberal opinions- It 
certainly lay not in his nature to strive after a political activity, the 
primary conditions of which were incompatible with the sphere of exist- 
ence he had made his own ; and the consequences of which were not 
within his ken; From lus elevated point of view, history appeared to 
him nothing more thama record of an etci nally repeated, nay, necessary, 
conflict between the fvdiics and passions of men, and the nobler interests 
of civilization : he knew too well the dangers, or, at least, the very 
probietnatical results, of uncalled-for interfeicnee: he would not suffer 
the pure element of his thoughts ‘cuid works to be troubled by the confused 
and tumultuous incidents of the day.' — ii. S83. 

Since he thought the conflict * necessary,’ it seems hard he 
should not have assisted ^ the nobler interests of civilization’ 
by engaging in it. As to the dubiousness of results, and 
the dangers to which he knew ' too well ’ all those were 
subject who engaged in the cause,' this might be urged as 
an argument by me selfish and pusillanimous ia every period 6f 
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the worlds against all Arogression and improvement. The ^ un- 
called-for interference*^ cannot be applied to Goethe, since he 
was often called for, but , would not come. The last cause 
assigned is far more adniissible,~because * it was his fier- 
suasion that much less could be done for man from without, 
than from within;* whence may be inferied, that il^is better to 
be intelligent than wilful. This was the groundwork of his 
character. But no perma^nent good can be effected without 
a union of both jirinciples* • 

' Whatever threatened to retard or to troifble the progress of moral and 
intellectual improvement, and the methodical application and employment 
of the powers of nature ; or to abandon all .that is best and higl^st in 
existence to the wild freaks of unbridled passion and the domination of 
rude and violent men, was, to him, the true tyranny, tlie mortal foe of 
freedom, the utterly insufferable evi].’ — ii. i;2S5. 

The first part Of the foregoing not very nicely-balanced sen- 
tence, shows what sort of tysanny he considered as insufferable, 
and is applicable to the opponents of all measures for the be- 
nefit of the people ; the latter part offers a high compliment for 
the self-application of all existing governments, churches, and 
states, and by indirectly denouncing the people as rude and 
violent democrats, giving way to ffeaks of gassion, proves that 
mankind ought to remain passive to million ty under all circum- 
stances. Hence, hwth parties being wrong, or as Goethe would 
probably have said, botli right according to their own view, he 
would make no personal efforts in the matter. ' Cute memchen, 
ihnen ist nicht zu helfen ! * ^ 

‘ On another occasion he writes to a young friend : — 

It is perfectly indifferent within what circle an honest man acts, 
provided he do but know how thoroughly to understand, and completely 
to fill out that circle. But where a man has no power of aciingy he 
ought not to bestow any great solicitude ; nor presumptuously to want 
to act out of the limits of the demands and the capacities of the circle in 
which God and nature have placed him. Every thing precipitate is 
injurious; it is noi wholejjomc to overleap intermediate steps/ — iL 290. 

Ill other words, ’a man should not flatter himself with the 
notion of more |)ractical will than he really possesses, nor with 
more means of demonstration than actually exist ; moreover it 
is dangerous to 'jump to a conclusion.’ But these excellent 
maxims originate in a certain consciousness of deficiency in 
that impulsive daring which naturally occasions some cha- 
racters to attempt more than they can effect. 

There are two ways,*’ I have often *heard him say, " of attaining 
an important end, and of producing what is truly great — ^force 
and perseverance The former soon becomes odious, irritates resist* 
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ance and counteraction, and i& moreover witliin the reach of only a 
few favoured individuals ; but perseverance — steady, unflinching^ perse- 
verance, may be practised by the most humble, aiid will seldom fail of its 
etid ; because its quiet power grows rcsistlessly with the lapse of time. 
Where, tliorcfore, I cannot follow out a course of action with steadiness 
and persistency, and exercise a continuous influence, it is more advisable 
not to try to act at all: especially because such broken efforts only disturb 
the natural course and devclopement of things (which often bring their 
own remedies), while they can givcaio security for any more favourable 
turn of events.' — ii. 2i)5. ^ ‘ 

These sentiments are jpiVciiliarly illustrative of Goethe’s cha- 
racter. He speaks of ^ force’ or power of will, and the means of 
exercJlsing it successfullf, as a gift possessed by only a few 
' favoured individuals,’ and shows that a truly advantageous 
substitute for the want of such force— nay, a more certain 
power in itself — may exist. This was his own case, nor can 
any man be great witlibut ‘ persistency/ lint as to the lattci 
being * practicable by the humblest*,’ the possession of • a steady, 
unflinching perseverance ’ is quite as rare a '^ift as the 
most commanding impulses. Neither docs such a kind of per- 
severance form a prominent feature in Goethe’s character, be- 
cause he would have shrunk from all resolute opposition and 
contest, partly on pnnci])le, "and partly to avoid all excitements 
and ‘ intense impressions.’ The concluding remark is an 
amusing instance of sedative philosophy not unlike that of 
Caiidide. 

The following ex’tract from a letter to the young friend pre- 
viously quoted, is far bettecj inasmuch as it corn ludes hope- 
fully as well as wisely. 

I.et every one do the Right in bis place, without troubling himself 
obout the turmoil of the world, (which, far or near, consumes the hours 
in the most unprofitable manner) and like-minded men will soon 
attach themselvcb lo him, and confidential interchange of tlioughts, and 
growing insight into things, will of themselves form 'ever- widening 
circles.' • 

Darnit das tTiito uirkc, wachsc, fromlnc, 

Damit der Tag des Edkii ciidllch koinme*^.*’ — ii. 290, 

The characters of Goethe and Herder are well contrasted by 
Falk in the following passages. — 

^ As the diflercnce between him and Herder was a serious one,, even 
the extraordinary qualities which distinguished both, rendered a recon- 
ciliation impossible. With Herder all forms became ideas ; nay, he soon 


• " So that the (lood may work, may grow, may profit ; 
So that the day of the Just may come at length.'* 
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reduced even all historic facts idto Ideas, towards a history of the human 
rac<j^/' On the contrafy, in Goethe, ull ideas became transmuted into 
forms. He would have liked, as we have seen above, to renounce the 
imiKjrfeft medium of language ; to speak, like nature, in symbols, and lo 
throw his whole imagination, with the vividness and reality of sense, 
into the existence of a flower or a star.' 

‘ To him, as to Nature, it sufficed to revel in unwitnessed solitude, and 
to pass from one agreeable state of existence to another, through all forms 
and modes of life.’ , , 

‘ At such moments ho disliked evon the mention of Herder, wluise 
northern severity Jed him to insist on ovefsjpidowung those gay, delightful 
visions of art and imagination, with the thunder-clouds and mists of 
politics and actual life.* 

* These, as Goethe truly rcmark(*d, were two totally difTereflt sind 
widely-severed spheres ; ^t was absolutely necessary to keep llieni quite 
distinct, and to let every man take care of himself, and God of us all.’ — 

ii. 3 (). ' • 

• • 

This is speaking ^Aairdy ^nough, and may go far to convince 
even thc^^ubstautial roasoners who have a dread of being in- 
volved in a theory, that good grounds existed for the sugges- 
tions ])reviously advanced concerning the peculiar character of 
this celebrated man, Ilut independently of such natural and 
ineradicable causes as have been assigned for his indisposition, 
or incapacity, to act in any popular strifggle, the situalioA 
Goethe held at thc.Court of Weimar, and his personal intimacy 
and friendship with the reigning family, could scarcely fail to 
preclude his taking any position which should directly or infer- 
entially array the riglits of mankind against those of le- 
gitimacy. • 

111 all extraordinary characters, it is both curious and im- 
portant to observe tlie exceptions to their consistency, b’alk 
shows that Goethe sometimes lost liis ^uanimity, when excited 
unawares by some outrageous absurdities and abuses. 

* Society, art, tlic court, poets, politics, reviews, philosophy, the 
universities, every thing, in short, that was in ^ny way connected witli 
llie inner and higher lifc^ (or at least that could establish its claims to 
such a connection by fvords and works), served him as theme 3 and lie 
played upon them from top to bottom ‘of his whole gamut of growls.’ 

' Nothing could be so delightful and amusing as to hear the alb sided 
man suddenly become a thorough -going, one-sided partisan — an inveter- 
ate, narrow bigot. In these moods he seized the world by one comer, 
and shook and worried it in every direction ; though usually he was so 
afraid of disturbing or ruffling any thing, that he took it up most 
delicately by all four corners. ' — i. 10(i. 

• Ifieen zur Geschkhte der Mcnschheif the title of his great work. ’ 

— 'Praml, ^ 
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third voluine commences urrth * Ilotes on Goethe/ ex«* 
tracted from the Biblioth^que Universelle Geneve. His first 
Tragedy, Goetz von Berhchingen, appeared in 1773 ; it was 
ivritten in a month, but had existed in his mind some time pre- 
viously. Werther was also written in a month, and was pub* 
lished in 1774. During ‘ the conference of Erfurt, Napoleon 
had an interview with Goethe, and made some critical remarks 
on Werther’, but what they wer^, is jiot specified* At the age 
of four-and-twenty, Goethe was invited to the court by the 
young Duke of Sachsen-,\7oimar, and ‘ from the year )77C, we 
see him raised to the post of Privy-Counsellop of Legation, and 
haviqg a seat and voice, in the council.* Various animadver* 
sions having been made on Goethe’s sudden elevation to 
state offices, the Duke, then in his nineteenth year, made an 
addition with his own pen, to the protocol of the acts of the 
ministry, from which the following is* extracted : — 

^ As to the observation, that persons oi merit may think themselves un- 
justly passed over ; I observe, in the first place, that nobody,- cf» my know- 
ledge, in my service, has a right to reckon on an equal degree of favour ; 
and I add that I will never consent to be governed by mere length of ser- 
vice or rotation, in my choice of a ])erson .whose functions place hnn in such 
immediate relation to myself, &mi are so important to the happiness of 
ray people. In such a case Lshall attend to nothing hut the degree of 
confidence I can rejiose in the person of my choice The public opinion, 
which perhaps censures the admission of Dr. CJoethc to my council without 
his having pissed through the pievious steps of Bailifi', Professor, ( ’oun* 
seller of the Chamber, or roimsellor of Regency, produces no effect on 
my own judgment. The worlds forms its opinion on prejudices ; but 1 
watch and work — as every man must who wishes to do his duty.* — 
iii. l6. ' 

It appears that not long after this, Goethe conceived a deep 
affection for a young lady, which was as sincerely returned. 
'There was no obstacle,* as he admitted to a friend, ' which it 
would have been impossible to surmount ; — and yet/ he added, 
' I did not marry har. In order to put an end to the difficulties, 
whatever they were, the lady offered to accompany him to the 
United States; so that the unhappiness which followed his 
declining this means of effecting their union, could not be 
attributed to any infirmity of will on her part. It might perhaps 
have been in a great measure owing to some refined principle of 
gratitude in Goethe ; as the peculiar totie of her proposal, to go 
to America, suggests the idea of the lady being a near relative of 
the Grand Duke* Goethe wrote and published his Memoirs, 
but he stopped short when lie arrived al the above events ; the 
whole account, however, was written, and intendf,d for publication 
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at a fit time. There; does* not appear the slightest ground for 
the charge of servility which some envious individuals have 
attempted to bring against him» but every proof exists to the 
contrary, * He enjoy^ absolute independence ; not one of his 
tastes, not one of his habits, was thwarted.’ 

' On one occasion, as a German friend told me, when Goethe was nt 
court, it happened that he was in one room and the ‘grand duke in 
another. By degrees the whole company had gathered around the pnet 
and left the prince nearly alone. “ Come," said he, good humouredly to 
some one at his side, ** we must do like thc;rest. Let us go and pay our 
respects to Goethe." • I ^ve this on hearsay evidence, but there is substan- 
tial proof chough that it is likely to he ^ruc.' — TransL — iii. 52. 

Kanzler von MUIler«ays in one of his pamphlets, that 

“ The mutual respect of Karl-August and Goethe was so profound, 
each had such a religious reverence*for the character and the slightest 

S eculiaritics of jhe other, that, while they reposed unconditional cond-. 
ence in each other, they always*treated each other with a certain delicate 

caution, Itft^^qual and sovereign powers."— iii. 318. 

« 

There are few natures sufficiently noble not to have been 
spoiled, and rendered vain and arrogant, by such circumstances. 
Another fine trait in Goethe’s character, is his utter insensibility 
to all the pettiness of literary jealousy. He was never selfish 
in any of his actions, but only in Ins inaction and bis theories 
upon that subject. Ilis private conduct was at all times truly 
generous and disinterested. When he was manager of the 
Court Theatre, ho bestowed the greatest care and assiduity in 
bringing ou^ the tragedies of Schilli^r, and the various dramatic 
pieces of other authors. Nearly all the first men of his time, in 
every de|)artinent, were his personal friendl. Kanzler von 
Muller say 8,^ 

Never ^id he employ the great influence granted to him by his 
prince and friend, for selfish ends, or to the injury of any one. I can indeed 
affirm of my own knowledge, that among the niynerous letters and confi- 
dential suggestipns which ^ave been preserved an^ong the duke's papers, 
there is not one to be A)ut]d in which he does not plead with the warmth 
of personal interest on behalf of some instance of honest service, or of 
promising talent." — i. 322. 

Goethe was in the habit- of keeping up a voluminous corre- 
spondence with crowned heads, and with intellectual potentates 
of all countries, such as Cuvier, the two Ilumbolds, Byron, 
Zelter, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Manzoni, David the sculptor. 
Count von Sternberg, Geotfroy de Saint- Hilaire, and a long list 
besides. 

When Goetb^ was suffering under any painf^ul emotions, 
VOL. XXIV. — Westminster Review, Q 
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from the death of fnenJs oi other cau&es, be always sought 
relief in sutnce, but his vvoiksof imagination were the product 
of his moie calm and happy houis 1 he wiitci in the ' Bibhothoqne 
tJniverscllc cndeavouis to show that Goethe’s evasipn of all 
intense impulsions is to be attubuttd to ‘the lesult of 
obsu v.ition incl oi great foice of will ’ But the inoie he argues 
tin le-ss he piovcs. He obseivcs that Goethe, bt mg intensely 
Bieieptiblc to all luipicssioiis, had lordiead mote than any oihti 
man, 1110*^0 ideas wnuh n;ini^it ‘tnin hmi aside fiom his tiaik, 
and e!\( np his immei so •imagination to nrauihed wandf lings.’ 
Sm(l> if any one nun sui tendered his mngniatiun to uncuibed 
wand- lings inoie than snothti, it was Goetlie. He had not 
rnough will to go\ein and bind thfm down bv the liws ol tlu 
undnstanding , hehadaiichl> tiguiativc 01 * obpe tiveSinagi i i- 
tion, lathei than v\hat Ili/htl/cills a ‘ reasoning imagination. 
Foue of iiKUtal eoina^,c and will, nia^ be shown in i^solnUlv 
employing the moul 01 bodv in ndaotis occupitions, m ordei ft 
shut out and tscapf> painf il lhouglil« and tmotiop^ , but it 1*- 
weakness of will, both mental in i physu nl, to '»hriuk fioru inten-t 
iinpiessions and tike tvuy nuan to ndlhfmofl. It m \ 
sometimes be wise, uid gciKi dly piudint, to do this , but tlu 
will, wlieu It e\i t|S with tuft Ntiengih, is > ntially a^ conhdc.it 
ol i*s foUitude to cnduiO, as of *ls powii to lot , and docs not 
evade but couit those luteiiso jmpicssions ul.iuh aic uiincidenl 
with tli^nituio of the indnidual. Lastly, in oid 1 to w ud oil 
such nnpKssious ind eniotnn-., it iun‘-t he ik( i ss u / to '-linn 
all the ( cuitlalivc and eciuliK ivc olqicts, and tin, (to eh il with 
Gottlv ’s piinciple as a gciKial tlnoiv,) li is a disfiTict tciKlinty 
to leducc the mighty splnu ol thought a.id action to a flit 
andvipid nudioeiity,— a panoiainc pictuu, — i his-itlitf, — a 
‘ quie^i at in p^ce/ 

Goetlie lead all the impoitant prodnitions m the Fiench, 
Italian, and I nglisli Jiteiatuio ol lll^ time. In discussing the 
'Souveunsde Mii ibcfciii/ lie draws c ] .1 did between the Frinch 
orator and himself, which those wlio -iie^ con\eisant with the 
wnitings of both, will be likely to pionounce more nioclest than 
accuiate. The taoiht\ jossc^seo by Mnabeau ofcippV ipnating 
tfie knowledge and thoughts ol otheis. is of a. veiy diffeient 
kind frpm the accjuisitive anc' mventue faculty displayed by 
GocMic in so manv woiks. lie sl\s, — 

' ' Wh it have 1 Jonc^ I hive collected and tinned to account all that 
I have seen, heud, obstivcd —I hive put in requi ition the woiKs of 
nature and of man. E\eiy one of uiy writings has been lurnislicil to me 
In a thouband different persons, a t’ ousanA diiUimt things — the learned 
and the ignorant, the wise and the loolidi, int inty age, have tome in 
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tuili— gepetally witbaat having the least suspicion of it— to hiing tlie 
ofieiiiig OT th^fcir thoughts, their faculties, their experieiice : often they 
have the harvest I have reaped ; r^ork is that of tm aff^reitaimn 

of bdvigs iakefifrom the whole of fmture^^—it hear^ the no me of f/oc/Ac. 
~iii, 76. 

He imraed lately adds, ' Such was Mirabcau.' lu a literal isonfip, 
and with the addition (d* great prartu^al energy and commanding 
eloquence, this may be true ; but in theiespectivc edifices which 
they both erected, very diHemUhnd often quite opposite jiowers 
must necessarily have been eniplofrd. And tins is evident 
without recurring to tlie fact of Goethe's alarm at all shocks and 
concussions in politics; an estahlibhed govermnent beui<y in his 
eyes *a kind of ark,’ iindcr any circumstances. 

The Memoirs of the Duke and D' chess of Saohsen-Weirnar, 
by Chancellor Von Miillcr, are written in a strain of high 
euhiiriiim; but* unlike the mcmoiiirts of crowned heads lu 
general, tlie virtues of the ividividuals exceeded the pen of tlieir- 
biograptRjr* 

• To the noblest natures alone is it grained, by the peculiarity of their 
lives and actions, by their constant and imilcviating tendency towards 
^vhat seeing to them right and dignified, to leave so indclilile an iinpross 
of their own image, that even when cSlIed iiway.to their higher deMina- 
lioiij'tliat image remains with m in all ihefreslinetw of life ; giving comfort 
and blessing to all wl»o turn to it in afiectionate reverence, and deseendiiig 
10 late generations as an abiding and glorious proof of the inoml gi-andeur 
which a iirm, pure will, may acliicve for itself,’— iii. lb’7* 

The Duke and Duchess lived Jiappily together dunng fifty 
years. The’ir friendship with Goethe continued unbroken through 
the whole of that long peijod. At the Court-of Weimar, while 
the DuchesR-iVl(>ther Auielie was regent, every encouragement 
Avas given to men of genhis and talent in all their varied forms 
and pursuits; and the noblest fruits liecame apparent throughout 
the reign of KarJ-August. 

* But the Beautiful wq^it Imnd in hand willi .the Usefub and art and 
science lloiiriKlied uniiei; the prince's liberal cares. I aider (ioctlu’s 
immediate tlifretion the court -theatre became the modern sidiool Ger- 
man drjiinutic art, and of easy, natural acting. Ibreigncrs ri^orfed to 
Weimar and to Jena, where youthful talents unfolded theniservts Ai a 
Secure and free asylum, and often attained to a nuiturity by whith ether 
countries were destined to benefit. This wnS the most llourisning period 
of the university of Jena. Its prcemiuonce was not produced by wealth, 
nor by any artificial exciteinents 5 it was the olt^ervant, encouraging eye 
of thejpriocfc whidi animated and enhanj^nl those glorious eflbrts ; which 
stimula^ those noble aspirations. It was the mild and gcniol atmosphere 
of inentat frcedo^i and tolerance et* opinion, which made every one feel 
so pcrfecllv at ease in this narrow space ; luul as in the irrcat gardeii ol* 
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nature treeH and flowers of the most diffcrcnt^^, kinds unfold in ihll 
luxuriance side by sidc^ so did we here see the most 'vArious^ nay 
nepqgnant, spirits distinguish themselves undisturbed^ each in his own 
ptnvince, secure and free undcii^the shield of their hig^-xninded patron.^ 

• ^ Under such ausjnces were fostered a Griesbach, Paulus, lieinhold^ 
Fichte, Sclu'lljng; a Lodcr, Feuerbach, Thibaut, SchuU, Tiekj^tlie 
Humbolds, Hufeland, Schlegeh and so many other of the bri^test stars 
of German literature. Here Schiller found a second home, and iu Karl- 
Aiigiist’s favour and warm sympatjiy frcsh'stiqiulus and tranquil leisure 
for his immortal master- works. •I'he cosmopolitan Bode, the far-traveBed 
Gore, chose Weimar as their lace of rest; here did tho noble refugees, 
Montmorency, Mounicr, Camille Jordan, and many olhei*s. And an*Bsylura 
and respect amid the storms of the tiiitc ; the most delightful and refined 
society surrounded the court, and Weimar, as \yell as the tranquil valley 
of Tiefurt (the summer residence of the Duchess-Mother), was the hal- 
lowed- resort of the most distinguished pilgrims from all countries.*— 
iil. 1 8. • 


The Duke joined the Prus<%ian army against France in 1792 f 
and was engaged in active service at the battle of Jejjir, and lost 
his independence with the rest of Germany. On his subsequent 
return to Weimar, he proceeded with his plans of improvement, 
placing Herder at the head of • church affairs and public 
education; Voigt a,s the organizer of reforms in law; and 
Goethe in the arts and sci^jnees. Weimar has been particularly 
noticed by Cousin iu his rejiort on public education. The 
Duchess took the greatest delight in forwarding all the plans of 
her husband; and Schiller and Herder shared her friendship 
and admiration with Goethe. Iter magnanimous and dignified 
conduct when Napoleon entered Weimar, won iiis utmost* 
respect and consideration, notwithstanding his exasperation at 
the Dukt’s steady adherence to liis opponents ; and he granted 
ail her requests. Among the various patriotic acts of this lady, 
it must not be passed over, that she received only twice in her 
life the income to which she was entitled by her marriage 
contract ; from a dislii:e to taking the public money. 

The third volume contains an article translated from the 
‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ entitled * Goethe, as seen in his works.* 
It is a poncisc account of his varied writingson' art, science, and 
general literature. Some of the remarks are more* true than 
complimentf^ry. Thus, in spdhking of ‘ Wilhelm Meister/ the 
writer says, — 

* What (roetbe intended in i£ remains a mystery ; — nor can any ade- 
quate judgment be pronounced of the unity or the integrity of the 
Lrhrjfjthj'ey since the unfinished Wanderjahre throws no M^isfaetory 
light on the tendency of the whole.'—- iii. 23S. T 

■* * Nevertheless,' adds the writer, ‘ Meistei* must ever be 
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considered one of .GokUe’s most admirable works, for in that 
and in Faust are. combined all the universality of his genius/ 
This is true ; although it must be confessed that admiration of 
a work or works, is not enhanced by finding that nobody can 
discover * the tendency of the whole / t A conjecture was 
ventured at the commencement of this article, as to the 
probability of a peculiar theory being entertained by Goethe 
concerning ^ the enigmatical/ with which his writings abound; 
and an extract from the pamphlet of Kanzler von Milller in the 
concluding page, ])laces the coiT[j,ecture beyond doubt from 
Goethe's own words. They are to the effect, that every work 
of art should be suggestive, — should * excite to reflection,' — 
should ^ leave somet|^ing to divine,’ — so that every reader should 
be ' compelled to expound it after his own imagination/ The 
consequences of this have beei^ apparent in many a ludicious con- 
troversy as to <joethe*s meaning in his greatest works. But this 
* difference of opinion ' yiay be expected to cease now it is 
known— tjiat he constructed most of his works on a plan so 
undoubtedly original, that by viitue of meaning nothing in 
particular, they should be fancied to mean everything. The 
elaborate evasion of the definite, has thus been mistaken for the 
infinite ; because his natural defkiency of concentmtive volition 
really enabled him to have a uuiaeisality, and consequently a 
vagueness, of purpose. His greatest woiks are exclusively 
addressed to the idealities of abstract nature, and cannot easily 
be ‘ brought home ' to the possible condition of humanity. 

The opinion, however, expressed in the ‘ Convcrsations-Lexicoii’ 
concerning Goethe's smaller poelns and songs, will be disputed 
by few who know them. 

* Not less mfluontial have been his lyrical poems, — especially bis exqui- 
site songs, which will live for ever on all lips and in all hearts, — in har- 
monizing the temper of his age ; for a true music of llie feelings, such us 
had never been heard in Germany, breathes through them all/ — iii. xJGO. 

The Note in vol, iii. p. 265, contains exposition too concise 
to be very satisfacUry, of the philosophy of Gdtthe, by means 
of a summary notice of the systems of Spinoza, Kant, Schelliiig, 
and Jacobi. The system of dualism divides the universe into 
antagonist parts or principles, as matter*and spirit, creator and 
creation, good and .evil. Jacobi first attacked this in the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza and Kant, but he eventually fell off into a 
thorough denunciation of all philosophy, and rested exclusivel y 
in revelation. It was Fichte who pushed the Kantian system 
to extremes ; but Jacobi misunderstanding Schelling, chose 
rather to attack him than Fichte, though Schelling had in truth 
been the originator of the system which Jacobi had principally 
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advocated, or at all events alf the n6w school of philosophy. 
During ^ the grand schism iu German liteVature^ Goethe and 
Schiller gave in their adhesion ’ to the system of Sclielling, ; they 
were therefore opposed to Kant and divergent from Jacobi. 

/ German literature iAnextricably interwoven with Gcrmftn philosophy. 
There ii not a f.iiiy-talc of Tietk, not a song of (ioetbe, not a play of 
Schiller, not a of Schicgch not a description of HuinlKild, in 

which this under-current is not perceptible ; nay, however paradoxical it 
may appear, 1 will venture to uffirju that German music has received 
much i)t ils peculiar character from the same source; that the composi- 
tions i»f Beethoven, Wehev, Spbiir, Mendelssohn, are deeply tinctured 
with the same spii it. It is as well to say this trankly, since those to 
whom swell to})ies and soch teftdcncies are unpalateahle ought not to be 
betrayed inti waiting their time/ — iu. 2b(). 

I'he account of (iotllie‘’s List illness and death, is extracted 
from (he ‘ Bibliothcipic Ihiivcrtselle do Crone vr/ 

‘The uee*h oi t^' Giand Dnehes \\]»\]i happened i’l February, 

IS'/h !i( fir 1 1 e.sul a sort (*r iea« lioii la iiim wh»ch Urs charaacristic j 
bill it led him ino’ ' thuu was usual io ll thought that a similar fate 
nui a‘ baud for him* he i,u»kc to his friends s< veial times oi his deallij 
and’ of the measi^ (>/ waiding it off to a nmole age ; “ \cs'’ said he, 
“ \vc can make head against him for sonic time as yet ; as long as one 
creates, thert)|||R no lOom, for dwiig*; hut u‘t, the night, liie great night, 
nilliw.e, in Tvhkii oo man csUi work. He used to call that solemn 
hour *■ rh(' tnidefatuiL hoia /’ — ^iiu 

'■Diiuug tilt SIN days ol’ Ins shoit Imt fatal illness, lie betrayed no 
symptom (d'ansja) as to iti po'^sible tMiidnatioii ; unee only lie seemed 
to le«r b'iiig tliicatencd with a \omiting of oleod, mid desired that, if 
it eanic on, tluy would not hc‘UaU to bln,l hiai. ihu all Ins umvtrsa- 
tion showed that it he thought himself d)ing, he did iu»t fear death. 
Faitbiul to his principhj-, be constantly orcnpiul himself, that he might 
not give tho thinking facuhv time to inow dull aixl inactive Cwn 
when he had lost the power of speaking, hLs hand pieserved the character 
of his life ; his voict was mule, but he traced churaelers in the air ; — and 
when his li md .sank .slowly on his knee, the radiant star hid sunk 
beneath our horizon 

It is needless to speak tif the etleet «»f (tnetbe’.s death on all classes of 
society, nor tlig intense iiitc.re.it evinced b)^ all the jieoplc of Weimar 
during his illness. Vp to his latest moment he continued to receive 

* ‘ rhanccdlor von Muller writes to me. " Goethe died the must blessed 
dfeth that man cun die — eonseious, cheerful t<» tlic Iasi breath — perfectly 
paihles'. It was ail universal gentle sinking and going out of the flame of 
life j~harmonjous, without struffglc. ‘Liffht'was his last request. Half 
an hour liefore the end he said, ‘Open the shutter.s that more light may 
come into the roum,^ These werc*l»isdast words — prophetic, like his life. 
—(Extract fiom a Letter addressed lu Prince Puckler-Muskau, to whom I 
am indebted for itO*— Ttww/. 
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from the ducal family proofs df ilia ailection v^ich had bound him to 
tlidr predecessors.' ** 

^ Jubt before he expired the grand duke was in the house, and expressed 
a strong desire to bo allowed to see him once more , and to speak some 
last words of love and conbolation to him. A few moments afterwards 
Dr. Eckertimnn quoted to the friends assembled in the adjoining room 

the two last lines of Faust, 

• • 

“Es kdiin die Spur von ineinen Erdetagen 
Nielit in iEoiien imtcrgehn*/' 

At that moment Goethe breathed his VihX/ 

‘ His funeral, which was desciihed in all the public pa])ers, was such 
as befitted his station and his fame. The grand duke gave immediate 
orders for the execution of his predece«^sorV desire. Tlie reniain«^of the 
great poet were dcjxnsitcd in the ro,val vault, by the sidt of the master 
and of the friend he loved so well — kurl- August and kSchillcr.' — iii. 92. 

Whatever difference of opiuieii may exist as to the qualities 
and application* of Goethe’s genius, 'few wil! oe found who, 
knowing any thing of biss\oiks and character, will deny that 
he was a man of most enhuged intelligence and benevolence 
0^ foelins; without sjiledi, and without any vicus or bad 
passions ; one whose knowledge w'as botli deep and t»f tlu cireale&l 
variety; the cnipiie of tvhf>-t inKtomatjou knew no linnW ;• and 
who possessed anatuia! and j)« iliaj>. equal lyilitiidefor all ihiiigs, 
whigh he manifested by woii.s wh(f;e Iiistie miplu leuMUiably 
have enabled liiin*to say tlu* the ethereal traces of lus steps 
* could not be lost in the d»'pih jf ages.' 


Art. \ir , — My Nolr Bool, Jly John Mac gregor, Ksq. Author of 
liritish Amcnica,’ S^c*. &c. 3 \o\s.— London, lba5. 

MA(XiRECj 10R\S forte is not grapluc dtscupliou, any 
-^morc than wit or Iminour. Dul of the zeal and pau.a- 
' taking with which ho went about bis task, the following 
extracts w'ill convey an idea in his own words. — ^ 

' It is not my intention to note down in Aie form of a diary all ue 
may observe in out wanJerings, nor to state what, fioni exact 
similuril}, would be telling liitlc less than llie same story o\er again. 
Since our arrival in Flanders we have W’alkcil or rode, to sec the country 
and the people, over tlic fields and along the roads, straying into the 
province of Antwerp, ami into the lower part of Brabant, both which 
may be considered as peopled with Flemings. We have visited the 
peasantry in their bouses, and accompanied them ovei their farms — 
witnessed their domestic arrangements, manner of living, and mode 

. • “ The traces of my early days 

' ^ Cdhnot be lost in the depth of ages. 
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of husbandry — examined their agricultural implements^ find culinary 
jutensils ^ made ourselves acquainted With th^if habits of thrift : their 
social relations 3 their devatious« and superstitions 3 their knowkd^, 
and their iguoraqce 3 their sources of instruction^ and thek means of 
living 3 ive have seen them in the lawns^ villages^ and churches 3 'wh 
have conversed with the priestSj the police, and the civic guards 3 
•with mechanifs, manufacturers, and canal b9at-meu*' 

‘ In all my wanderings in the old and hew world— among^ the 
inhabitants oF French race in Lower. Canada, the back-woodsmen pf 
the upper provinc'c, the fishing settlements on the coasts of 
foundhind and Nova Scotia, «pnd the agricultural districts of the old 
colonies, in the cities of Europe, and among the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and seafaring classes Of the United Kingdom or the 
ContiiTent, I have followed, when in search of information, the 
same invariable practice, which a fair share of experience has con- 
vinced me to be the only certain way of knowing and understanding 
men and things as they are — of fofming conclusions unshackled and 
unbiassed by the prejudices bf local circumstances, education, religion, 
or country.*^ i. 50. 

Mr. Maegregor seldom omits an opportunity of making a hit 
at tbe unfortunate cockneys. ’ It would scaicely have befn 
imagined that an occasion would have arisen out of the bill of 
fare of the pass'agc-boat fnuu Bruges to Ghent. 

* For passage and dinner ivc were charged five and a half francs 
each, according to the present rate of exchange four bhillings and 
sixpence 3 for this sum we w'crc carried com Port ably thirty miles, and 
for dinner we had \ery good soup ; boudii, for which 1 can only say 
that the soup had extracted from it all nutrition 3 excellent fresli 
turbot with clear butter sauce 5 yavoury mutton chops 5 plump roasted 
chickens 3 fat stewed pigeons 3 juicy young ducks 3 sweet green peas 3 
fresh salmon, with its flesh stratified in delicious red and*creamy 
layers; substantial sausages 3 and capital ham, with carrots, faench 
beans, potatoes, pastry, and a tolerable dessert 3-^we hud ale gratis 3 
for wine wc paid extra.' 

^ It was this barge, her , accommodations and fare, that so de- 
lighted a cockney two years ago, that he almost began and completed 
hts tour on board of her. On leaving London he carried with him 
50L, rosnlving to travel and see the world while the cash lasted. So 
delighted was he with the sumptuous dinners,' cheap fares, and ever 
changing society, that he remained during day, making voyages to 
and from, and sleeping alternate nights at Bruges and Gbeot, until^ 
he spent all but sufficient money to carry him back to Cornhill. He 
has been always faughed at 3 hul there are worse methods of travelling 
to glean knowledge, and to see the world.’ — i 61. 

• A much bettef edition of the story was heard ou board the same 
identical treck-schuyt. It was, that an English half-pay officer 
lived in the boat. 
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Ithe following is **006 of the many examples on record of 
diwtrouB conseqireuces following strikes for wages» and is 
remarl^able as bemg the firsts ana tainted with the ferocity of 
the age in which it took place. 

'Louvain was celebrated at an early period for pianufacturing 
industry, and is remarkable as the place in \^hich history first records 
a combination of tradesmen striking for wages, lo 1382, fifteen 
thouss^nd weavers, clothier^, and qther workmen, revolted against 
their employers, attacked the Hotel de Ville and threw the magis- 
trates from the windows into the Grande Place. Many of the 
revolters were soon after killed, and the remainder expelled Louvain. 
After enduring great misery, being hunttd from place to place, they 
finally settled in foreign countries — chiefly as journeymen weavers 
and clothiers in England.* — i. 86. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Mr. Mjftgregor says, 

'We lounged into the inngniflcciit Redoute, one of the brilliant 
saloons of which was filled with gamblers, among whom were persons 
whose faces J well knew, and whose votes by proxy were, on that very 
evening, passing or rejecting laws for the benefit or damage of the 
British Empire : there were also " ladies," not then " bright’' but " of 
high degree," yet mingled at *play with some seven black-legs not 
unknown at Newmarket.’ — i. 100. ' , 

Such are some of our hereditary legislators. And these 
perhaps were quitS as harmlessly employed as their brethren 
who were spouting and voting iii the House. 

In a steam -boat on the Rhine, Mr; MacGregor records 
that he had much conversation wiith the Earl of W — — about 

E ublic men and public measures in England. The public, 
owever, has lost the benefit of the conversation which Mr. 
Maegregor had with the Earl '’of W — ^ ; which it would, he 
says, be improper for him to write down. Mr. Maegregor, 
though he professes himself a stout liberal, is evidently cap- 
tivated by the rank and courtesy of the Earl of W , 

' Among the passeiig<jrs on board was the Earl of W , on his 

way from Switzcrlanck to England. I had much conversation with 
him about public men and public measures in England, which it 
would be improper to note down here, but which I shall not forget. 
He is a very diflerent man from what the newspapers repre'^ent him, 
and although our political ideas do not hariiionize, 1 believe he, 
individually, was in in no way concerned in the corruption practised 
during the last election for the borough of W — i. 12L 

On the other hand in the following passage he shows that he 
does not yield even to Tony Lumpkin’s boon compamon in 
dislike for ‘ anything that’s low.’ 

‘ There were Ai board a conspicuous couple j an Englishnfhn of 
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about sixty^ stout and strong, and apparently brought up to a sea 
life, and a woman whom he called wife. They said that they lived 
in (ruernsey, had been on their travels, visited Naples, Rome, and 
Venice, crossed Piedmont, traversed Switzerland, and were now on 
their way to Rotterdam, from whence to embark for their home. 
He, from rovipg about the world, altRongh vulgar and uneducated, 
was not exactly ignorant. She, half his age, was the most ungainly 
lump on earth, yet she evidtTntly held him in full subjection. No 
coquette or whimsical lady ever played {heir part with more success 
than this coarse dame, in frightening her lord to humour all her 
fancies. What could they *be travelling over the Continent for? 

I suspect that at home he is a smuggler. Ignorant of the lungunge^, 
illicit ft-ade could not be theil* object in the centre of Europe. The 
probability seemed that she being the ruling governor, he travelled to 
‘plensc her, and she, ns it proved, would travel as great people do on 
the occurrence of a certain great afhiir. In truth they W'cre a wedded 
pair, and this was their maniage excursion.* — i. 1^22 

The condition of the labouiing classes every where engaged 
much of Mr. Maegregor’s attention. 

'We could not help remarking, wherever the steam-boat stopped,, 
(hat the inhabitants on the we.^-l, oi Catholic banks, of the Rhine 
were in a much more wretchcnl condition in their habitations and 
persons than on the cast, or ^hotestant .side. Whai can this be owing 
to, for the government makes no distinction ^ It attributed to the 
great portion of time abstracted from their ‘occupations by the 
ob«orvauec of holidays. The subject is worthy of fur! her inquiry: 
and not less so is the cau'-.c (»f the g<Mieral aspect of poverty fliat 
prevails among the inhabitants of a country which presents naturally 
all the elements of comfortable subsistence and wcaltbi I’he most 
useful minerals— coal, iron, artd salt, at least an average .share of 
fertile soil, a suflicient quantity oE excellent timber, a climate that 
will, ip most places, ripen not only grapes, but all the productions of 
England ; and a large navigable river, with numerous les^Jcr streams, 
are the general natural advantages of the countries bordering the 
Rhine, from* Mayence to Cologne, and yet the people, particularly on 
the western banks, exhibit striking characteristics of poverty.’ — i. 119. 

The following is a melancholy picture of the condition of some ' 
of the German peasantry. 

' It appears tliat not only the corn-growers, but vinc-dressers of 
Nassau, live on but meagre diet compared to that of the Flemings, 
and even of the French peasantry. A very little animal food now and 
then slewed with vegetables, chiefly potatoes nm! herbs, or with 
boiled grain, forms the chief luxury. Rye or barley bread, potatoes, 
milk, stewed or roasted apples, nncl on Sunday a very little butter or 
cheese, form their ordinary meal. In the corn country they seldom * 
or never Caste wine, a thin beer and some cyder is their most dainty 
hpveiige ; even in the fertile Rbeingau, and in all the vineyard 
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country the peas^ints as effectually re 6 tra 4 icd from eating the 
grapes which they with* such hiccbsant labour and anxiety cultivate 
Hiuong the rocky precipices, as the Iii^li cotter is from tasting the 
porker he rears, or the butter and Hheat his lugh-rented little farm 
yields. The peasant of Nassau again, by c(K)king, that i^, by boiling 
grain with niilk^ stewing herbs niih a little batter, makes much more 
of what is within his reach than the Irisiii cotter does/ 

' To tlie peasania of Nassau again, the winter is a most dreary 
season-^-it is bitterly cold, add sdow covers tiie ground ; but it is 
scarcely within their power to get sufficient fuel to cook their ‘simple 
meals ; ceaseless labour, alone, keeps theff blood in circulation. Yet 
Nassau is a country, at least as well w'oodcd as France, and there are 
rich coal mines within u few miles of the Uhinc/ — ii. 6 (). • . 

The contrast is stror>g between the condition of these poor 
people and the wealth and luxury of theii loids. 

' 1 have heard iiuiny travellers, lauding thx; Duke of Nassau and 1 
Jiavc read passages in books holding him up, as a model for all princes 
to imitate. I^beliere he is a very quiet-mannered, unostentatious sort of 
gentleuum. Hknow lie descends from his elevated hunting-seat, die 
Plaiie, to dine al the failt d*ii6u of the Kuosaalj and that by so doing he 
aMds greall) to the reccijits of the pioveuder-chicf of thatVast^our- 
mandisiiig establishment: nor do I tl^ny that he is a very ’constant 
hiishand, a kind father, and that high-bred sportsmen are ])crmittod to 
range over his hunting-grounds. Dut I caiftiot foigct my conversations 
with, nor the poverty* and inrd-built habitations of his vassals, the 
jica^anti y ; i^or that Nassau has as fair a propot tion of rich soil as any 
countr}, extensile woods, and great mineral riches, that besides all 
the crops < oininon in h^nglaiid, tlie llledngnu and many other spots, 
yield mai/e, vines, lobaeeo, buek-w!!eat, and the most delicious 
stone fruito that allliongh the forests abound with falUn trees, and 
underwuotl, if wbeic the peasants are starving a stick is carried off 
by them, u severe punishment iullows , that pulling up, even a handful 
of grass, growing among tlie trees, or gatheiing the fallen U*avcs, is 
visited with equal severity, and that the old INlonastery of Ebciach is 
crowded with prisoners, who are sent there for such peccailillocs, 
and scarcely with one for what constitutes a criifie of magnitude.’ 

‘ Tnero is aFo within his dominion^, the last kejit up of the feudal 
ft/I tresses, a vast cra^-eresting castle, tlie holy vehne and oubhetlc-- 
reiiowmed Marksberg.' 

' With truth may it be said, that the Grosa Herzoy is Sovereign Lord, 
and supreme C’acique of Nassau — 1 care not to give him credit for the 
Kurhaus. the Kursaals, or the Ilofs that he has erected, oi (he wells 
that he has covered over, wlien f know that even such buildings hav o 
been constructed to add to his personal revenues j that the piolits of 
the Mineral wasscr are his ; that the tenth §licaf of eoru is his 5 tiuit all 
that can he made out of the terntoiy, after hardy supporting the 
IM'asaulry, who shiver Ureless iu winter, is his *, that in amassing 
riches be does not^ive his subjects the same chance as (very closely 
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‘iq character loo) his commercial cocMjjo the royal banker of 
Orah^.’ 

said to the good woman beaklc tne> you have at least the benefit 
of having your children well instructed^ they are all at school.’* Yes,*’ 
she rejdiei the Grand Dake is very good in that way,— be directs 
what the chi\idren urctolearn, but their labour taken from us, from the 
age of &ix, to that of fourteen years, is a great loss ; and we find it 
difficult to pay the school-master. Yet by «piuning, and weaving fiax, 
hemp, and a little wool in winter, dud working very hard, and living 
frugally in summer, we strive to manage it— we could do pretty 
well if we only had fuel, and light to sec to work by, in the winter 
nights.” 

* ^ch is a tolerably fair^picture, I believe, of the condiiion of three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand peasants, who pay tithe and tax, and 
acknowlege, uncomplaining, submission to the Lord of Nassau, and 
of very nearly all the subject** all the little Herzogs^ and great 
Herzogs of the Ciertnnn- Confederation. The Sf>oner the King of 
Pru8«>ia annihilates their power, and swallows up their consequence in 
his political system, the better for tlie peasantry, however Inueh it may 
aggrandize the power and add weight to the political balance of that 

shrewd monarch.* — ii. (>7. 

• 

In ’the present state of Europe, such a state of things 
cannot be expected to last very much longer. 

Mr. Maegregor gives a cleai and intelligible account of the 

f resent government of Prussia. The cortiast between it and 
'ranee, is appropriate and striking. ^ 

^The government of Prussia, the influence of which may be 
considered as supreme over siU Germany, north of Switzerland and of 
the Austrian dominions, may be considered a perfectly intelligent and 
vigorous ilespotism. The provincial states are not legislative, although 
elective assemblies ; they merely deliberate on such measures as the 
king lays before them, and give their opinion on matters that chiefly 
relate to raising the revenue ; — they have no further voice in making 
the laws, for the king is tlie sole legislator and the^ fountain 
of all honour, and of appointments to places of trust and emolu- 
ment.’ 

' The whole construction of the administration has been built up to 
consolidate and perpetuate absolutism of the purest, yet it must be 
confessed, of the mo-t impartial, and, at present, parental character. 
The son of a peasant, it he has ec|ual merit, is as eligible, and may 
Find his way to the first employments in the state by the same 
gradations, as the son of a prince.* 

* The svsteni of educatinu, directed and controlled as it is by the 
king, through the minister of public instruction, and with the appoint- 
ment of Its professors and the payment of their salaries by the 
government, is also most admirably framed for rivetting the absolute 
power of the crown ; nay, more, the very toleration in public worship 
Js equally so j for the priests, no matter of what faith, are all considered 
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and tfeated in the same impartLil point of view by the government. 
In fact^ interest and tbc appointments to place all tend to strengthen 
the absolute government of Prussia ’ 

' If the king and the council of state want information^ cither 
relative to individuals or to detect conspinicies, there i$ no saeredness^ 
it is said^ in the post-office ; for the pnss^^rts^ the correspondence, 
and the conveyances,— rthat is, the police, the eilwagen/and the letter 
office, are all centered, in ^cb town and municipality, in the same 
bureau^.* • 

^ Justice in the courts of law is so e^uf^lly and so strictly administered 
in all civil matters, tiiat it is next to kvipossible for corruption and 
oppression to exist in the jurisprudence of the kingdom. Unlike 
' Uussia, all persons in authority are roasoualdy p.iid, and the vigilance 
of the executive pr^enti^ either jobbing or bribery.* , 

‘ Again, unlike France, the nmnieipal appointments are nearly all 
elective, and the affairs of muiiie^alitics arc cheaply and righteously 
administered.' « 

* The Landwehr, who may be considered the national guard of 
Prussia j the equal parental government to which the people have 
been accustomed ; and the very practice of an administration, which 
use, for at least three generations, has rendered sacred, form an awful 
moral check to the abuse of that absolute power which is vested in 
the king.’ 

‘ The present monarch, also, very j^litically, gathers around him in 
his Councils, and in places of honour* and profit, man of science, 
literary fame, and jucisprudetitinl talent. They are, however, charged 
with being^xtreiuely servile to all the king's '\iews.' 

‘ lo fact, if the people of Prussia be content not to intermeddle with 
political matters, they may, in every other respect, be as free and as 
well governed, while the present king«lives, as any population in the 
world. But woe be to those who question or dispute the actions of 
the government, or to those who dare condemn the existing order of 
things.' 

' In political offences the government is inexorably arbitrary. The 
censorship of the press is especially despotic ) and* there seeini no 
positive constitutional protection or relief for those arrested on 
accusation or suspicion of political offences.’-^ii. 120. 

Now comes the ciher side of the question ; and ' there's the 
rub.’ What security is there for continuance ? A fool or 
a madman may sweep the whole away in a day 5 — the great 
argument against hereditary power. And yet, even in that view, 
Prussia seems to have the aavantage of ' la belle France.' 


‘ Yet in no country on the Contineut of Europe, have I travelled with 
less inconvenience, as* regarded the pnblk* offices, passports, &e, than in 
Prussia. Every man knows his duty and does it. There is no annoyance 
from igoorance and suspicion as in Belgium, Italy, Austria, Sardinia, and 
Spain. —AW. ^ 
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^ That there is^ strictly^ no constitutional security ibr the dutatfon 
of good government in Prussia^ is undeniable ; yet on the other haOrb 
the moral responsibility of the king and of his ministers, is of the 
mpst serious eonsequenoe to the existence of the monarchy-' 

*If the king and his council act unjustly and op^iressivcly, they 
cannot do so by a law tvhich relieves them of responsibility 5 while in 
France, with'Jier most liberal of charters ; with her thirty-four millions 
of inhabitants ; witli her one hundred and twenty thousand electors j 
and with about six hundred thousarid appointments in the gift of the 
ministers 5 — with oil these appointments, eommunnl^ municipal, and 
departmental, not elective/hut nil centring in the patronage of the 
porie-feNilles ; a ministry (unless the electors of France are much more 
\irtuous than those of any other country in the world) may return ils * 
own pailiamcnts/ make its own laws, and ma}^ay, tout Lifon 
perme pour la cause du gouverneniPHty tout Lyou /;$/•««;'* and all this 
I 6 sralewent.^* Not so in Prus'-ia — (lod knows I am no advocate for 
any hut constitutional governments , bnl 1 now «pwilc of the priictice, 
not the form of an ndniinistratTon ; and in practice that of Prussia 
is, I am bound to admit, far milder than the government of France/ 

‘^The aristocracy have no greater influence in the fornfCr than«n the 
latter. The administration of Prussia seems bulanced •between the 
despotic authority of the king, and the moi*al power of the whole 
nation, without any intermediate jiower to limit the former or protect 
the latter.^ ^ 

^ Every Prussian subject 'has, by the consecration of usage, the 
privilege of individually fnot collect ivcly) pet nioning the king ; but 
he may be aricsfcd for such construction as may bo^nit on the 
language ot his fictition/ 

. ' As long as the people consent, generally, 10 have no deliberative 
nor representative voice in the **dminjsi ration, and to be governed W'ifh 
equal strict justice, so long, therefore, will tlie Prussian government 
codtinuc to be^the most effective in the world ; piuvidcd the monarch 
be a prudent and vis^ilant man, of average intelligence and capacity 
of mind, of business-habits and cleaa* judgment.*— ik 123. 

The Penny* Ma<j;a7ino fpund by Mr. M^egregor every- 
w^here. — 

\ * Germany apd Hu^sia are.dalM||||||ply, neither to be liberalised by the 
Secret Society,*’ nor by Carbouar}, nor yet by lyny such associations/ 

' I have alluded to 7? 1 ekutiUe Propaaanda, What ore these 
'Render! turn bark to the notr headed "tub puuosophy op 
^ST fiAAi/' In that sentence, governed by the growing intctligence of 
^man, centres the power that sends forth and multiplies Propaganda, 
which inake*all dc'spots quake.* , 

' On returning from the University to the ITotel, 1 found in the 
public room a file of P/enmge Magazin, in the German character^'ilnd 
language, piinted at Paris, and circnluted to Uie extent of 1 8,0()0 copies 
in Oerioany. All thtf wqod-cuts, familiar to me in the English edition, 
were stereotyped, and most faithfully transferred to' the German 
editiem/ • , , ^ 
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* These^ said I, and such lilce, sent forth and circulated by the power 
of steam, constitute, the Inexisiihle Propaganda* This is a short note. 
May the duration of despotism be no longer/«^ii. 145. 

In the st^^am-boat again which traverses the lake of Nni- 
chatel, he found, he says, ' the eveilasting ** Penny Magazine,” 
ill French and German, bound in volumes.’ — iii. 94, 

Rejoice, O Loid Brougham, and be exceeding glad ! lift up 
youi voices, O Society fee the Difiusiou of Useful Knowledge! 
Let your enemies laugh if tbby, can ; — liere, assuredly, the 
laughter is on your side. 

The following list may be found useful to pedestrians, A 
pair of shoes is, lion ever, suggested as a useful additfion to 
it. Expert 0 credc. Jn case of the pair oh foot breaking 
down, an inconvenient delay is sometimes incurred ; and good 

menders of soles are sometimcss hard to find. 

• 

‘With no other loose Incumbrance than my cloak rolled and lied 
compactly round with a string, and having within it a couple of clean 
shirts, ns hwiiy pair of hose, and a razor, comb, tooth-brush> and 
soap, all lolled in a piece of buckskin ; then with the end of my 
walking-slick passed through between the cloak and the string, 1 threw 
it over inf shoulder, and, with EbdWuide-book, a four-inch telescope 
in one pocket, and my note hook ami a map yi the other, I trudged 
away across the covered bridge of th<*Liiiimat, and commenced my 
journey o\er tbe. mountain ridge winch rises between Radon and the 
Rhuie.’ — 171. 

The traveller lemaiks on the copious of German 

topogiaphy,— , • 

' If countries retain the name of those who have in days of }ore held 
sw^iy over, oi acted celebrated pails in them, the devil must have been 
ill olden times a conspicuous ard doinineeiing personage in the (Janton 
of ITri ; or, as M Mai tin s^ays, Ihahtc joiie done ici wi f^rand role** 

Here wc have' Teiifers Thai, TeufeKstein, Teufers* Hruck; valleys, 
rocks, bridges and mountainjiJUptised by the Satanic name/— ii. 

Perhaps the raijst ■interestuig portion of Mr. Maepregor’s 
tour, is that whicli relates to Switzoiland; where, provided, ns 
has been described above, he travelled, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a char^d-banc, over, as 
he says, ' the most interesting, though least frequented part of 
Switzerland.’ For the ordinary hunters after the picturesque, 
arc not so enamoured of their pursuit as to diverge much from 
the post-waggon track. Mr. Mactjrcgoi was struck with the 
contrast which presented itself, when his route incidentally 
came in conlitct with the high road. Although all England, 
as be observes, seemed to have emigrated to Switzerland, 
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DOir JBJiitish SMbject did Ik? {neet^.duriqg the whele of j his 
eircwtous excnrsiou ; but es soon as he ag^n joined the gneat 
road, he could not even get lodgings at the principal ,inAS,.<lb( 
there be sure was John Bull, encamped, or moving -tioRg 
rapidly in his comfortable vehicle, ' 

Cum sociis, natoque, t^enatibus, et magnis DUs. 

One of the most interesting of tlie author’s exCuCsions is the 
ascent of Mount Pilate. ' * 

a 

*^No mountain in 5!\vifz£TlUnci,** says Ebel, was fbnlicrly itiorie 
talked of or more frequently described, and none is less known in 
our days, than Mount Pilate.** In toiiiantic wildness, in difficulty of 
ascent!^ in ruggedness/ and iil elevation, it is far superior to the Rhigi! 
It rises 8025 English feet above the level of the sea, with ^even peaks 
which elevate their ruggt‘d heads and pyramids around the Bruntllen 
Alp. Classical scholars say its naim is deiived from the word ^ piteus,* 
a cap or bonnet, from the summit being generally, in tine weather, 
crowned with a small cloud resembling, a cap. In old chronicles it i$ 
called Mons Frnctu<t and Frakmuml, from its craggj/ precipice**, 
fractures, and peaks, on the North and Ea-»t. Hut the country people, 
and particularly those who feed their flocks on its flanks and in tht^ 
valley of Rnllibuch, have, ns usual, their oun stories on the subject.' 

'They say thjit Pontius Pi^'c ' h.n ing, immediately after (he 
crucifixion of our Saviour, felt the full enormity of the dreadful deed, 
remorse made him wander over the face nf the earth. That he 
traversed mountains and vullevs in tiespair, until he ascciuled this 
mountain to the small unfathomable lake on the Urundlm Alp, into 
which he plunged j and that he has remained aliie in torment at tlie 
bottom ever since, empowered by the Devil — the prince of the power 
of the air — to send forth storms*.* 

' This and many other fables relative to Mount Pilate, accredited by 
centuries of superstition, were confirmed by a law forbidding any one 
to ascend the terrific mountain without a written permission from the 
Magistrates of Lucerne, and a guarantee not to profiine the lake by 
throwing in stones or otherwise provoking tlie ciil geniuss who dwelt 
in its profundity.’ ^ 

• ‘ 'Fhc particular position of this Wkc and the evaporations arising from 
it, which arc much more rapid on the Alps than \m the plains, account 
ntftufally for the frequent storms which break over Mount Pilate/ 

' Ebcl remarks that ** violent storms burst over Moiiht Pilate in conte- 
<]uence of vapours which arise from the lake and gather mid repose ou 
its peaks." — When ,.thf^ column of vapours ri^e8 above their suuuidts it 
dissipates in the surrounding atmoi^iihcre ; hut ordinarily it attaches to the 
peaks of the mountain, then gradually dilates and finally acquires 6uch 
formidable magnitude that it hurats with violent wind and rain, and terrific 
hghtniug and thunder over thc/notintaiu and siirruunding country.’ 

* It was the frequency of this phcuoineiion, that caused the superstitious 
alarm which terrified the luhabitauts of Lucerne and neighbourhood, 
during the dark ages/— i 
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hefditttien Who .tended their HdcIib on the adjoining p&starages 
IW^ok 40 oaih ahi]ua)l 5 r* not to conduet any person thither, nor even to 
show the path- A hemld proclaimed this order to the mountaineers, 
for which servire he was paki a florfh of the Empire* Those who 
ventured to ascend the muuntuin witliout permission were imprisoned ; 
and an act exists among the archives of Lucerne, relative to the con- 
demnation of several priests arrested, in 1S07, on the path leading up 
the Pilato* ''Vadin^us and btomft both state that many perBons were 
executed for the same tran*»"ressi#)n.' 

' The sgperstitious belief in gnoflie§, evil genii, and especially in 
the power of the doomed Pontius to blow storms forth from the lake, 
had gained universal credence, when John Muller, curate of Lucerne, 
persuaded the Magistrates, in I56J, to aI]ow him to ascend the filate, 
so as to dispel, or confirm, whiit was reported of the awful laic/ 

* He accordingly, accompanied by a cor/e«e of the curious and 
numerous herdsmen from the vicinity, ascended to the foi bidden 
waters, and throjiving stones anti branches of trees into the waves, 
he called out loudly ‘^Pilate ' throw foitli thy slime and thv storms/' 
Pilate answered not, — the laid remained tranquil,— and Muller at last 
persuaded u Jsolil peasant to leap in and swim round it Still the^ 
adjured awole nut ; and the astonished assemldage returned to their 
homes, Yet credulity would not relinquish its prejudices ; and, nine 
years after, Muller obtained fiom the M.igistratcs the privilege of 
draining the lake. This work was commenced, but obstacles of great 
difBculty stood in the way — the undertaking was relinquished, and the 
people continue to l^licvc in, and dread, the evil genius of the Luke 
and of the Mountain * 

‘ So much for “the legend. — Now for my journey to the summit of 
this redoublidde Alp/ 

* We ascended in a chm-a-hanc te* the pastoral village of Kricnx, 
without difficulty — the linu stone and partially schistous preiijiiccs rising 
boldly, fir.st before us, and then on the left as they stand facing the lake 
of Lucerne — between whitli and tlic mountain, there are picturesque 
green pastures with cattle, clumps of tre* s, and here and tluTc 

Wc then ascended, sometimes in the fhar-a-banc, sometimes on foot, 
along the flank of the momitain, on wdiic’h numerous herds w'tre 
browsing, to the hamlet of HergOtts#a!d ; at ^le aiihcrge of whicdi we 
dined, and fiom wdiich there is a tnagnifieent view. From this station 
to Eigenthal the road Is diffiewlt, but passable by horhcs, and with su(‘h a 
firmly constructed, low-wheeled char-aMme* as we had. From this 
second station we proceeded on foot up the winding path between firs, 
rocks, rhododendrons, and heather, until we reacdieci the Brunefen A1 \ 
On oor way the guide directed our attention to one of the most extraor- 


• ‘1 could scarcely have believed, before this time, that any wheeled 
carriage could poasildy have efone over sucfli phices as these ilmr-h-hancs 
do in Switzerland. — The Df<(rftorna in the Corduroy roads of the back 
settlements of Ameiiea do w^ondersi but the clmr-u-hunra roll on, com- 
paratively to theiij^ with suhliiiie contempt of dangerous passes.' — 

VOL. XXIV Westminster Renew, K 
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dinarjr firs iniaginjible. It is son^cwliat mo^c than ci^ht feet in 
diameter at fifteen feet a1>ove the soil. Nine limbs, about ibrec feet 
thick and six long, then branch horizonlally from its trunk, and then 
each limb grows up vertically, like a distinct tree. The appearance at a 
distance is lluit of nine closely- grown trees/ 

' The sun was nearly setting when wc reached the r.lialet of Gantersay, 
boilt in the face of a limestone pivci])ice ri.sing 1,.50() foot high over this 
“ our resting place for the night on the Ilrundlen AIja, A more glorious 
sunset 1 never beheld — not n cloud olisbured the heavens — the long 
range of the snowy Bernese Alps, and of Uri and (>laris, were brightly 
resplendeijl — the peaks of tli*e l^ilatc shed a rich light purple ami red 
colour — tlie valhy of Mntlibiich, and the pastoral hills, vales, and lakes 
of Lufcrne and Berne; exhibhed magnificently diversified pcenery. Then 
the Kuhreihen (Ranz dcs r(iche.'>) echoing steep to steep — from the 
Alpine prccijiices to the slopes of the Ihhue, as the cows were gathered 
in fn>m the pastuics towards the . ( ‘halcts. added peculiar melodious 
•animation to the otherwise trar'juilly suhlinic panorama/ 

'T->e Ihinks of Mount Pilate aie injiabitcd all the year round by a 
JUardy past<»rul pe(‘)'le, wlio live to a remarkably 'idvania’d age, notwith- 
standing their rather meagre diet, the rigotir of winter, and /ncir exposure, 
at all seasons, to the w eatltcr. They arc superstitious and devout, and 
if ever human beings bo virtuous in tlieir lives, the scanty population of 
this stern nxtnntidn region must he classed nmot.g the number/ 

^ For Mime time afte,r the* sunset, the Alps and the M ven peaks of the 
Pilate wore brightly tinted." The Kntipstein^ lavsent*. d overhead ax 
peculiar and tlu-eatening appearance. Our guldt* •ukI two herdsmen, 
belonging to the (‘hiili*t, tlnm eorfducted n to the eclebrated echo. It 
nho is oji the Brnndl'?ii Alp. Few persons have lungssutficiently strong, 
or voices clear enough to bring forth the eAin; but the peasants, aceus- 
tonjcd tc) make the nicks resonu'l»to tlicir voices, turn half round, first to 
the right, ^then to the left, singing loudly the Kiihreihen, with sutlicicnt 
Intervals between eaeli note (o allow tiirie 'for the echo to rebound from 
the preelpii'cs of the surrouTiding ]>caks and rocky caverns. Both our 
herdsmen were famed for their skill in ]ir.HUicing this singularly wild 
harmony — especially grand, during the stijJne'^v; of sii l>catuifiil a night: 
it might W'cll call fortli Pontius uimseif from the vasty deep of the 
adjoining lake. Wc reiiuiined half an hour enjoying the extraordinary 
duet, Gn returning, I bogged one of the herdsmen to call aloud to 
Pilate, as I should be delighted to see his powei*’ exercised on the.hike^ 
in which the stars were tlien luillianlly twinkling, wuth the bright 
milky-way and the blue heavens transparently reflected. He shuddered 
^at the idea, and it would seem as if nothing on earth could tempt him to 
provoke the d^unon of the lake ; I, however, caiied out probably as loudly 
as Muller did exactly one hundred and fifty yea)s before, and in the same 
words — Pilate ! throw forth thy slime and tliy storms/’ but he remained 

* ‘ Knnpstcin, rocking stone,'- is a huge mass of rock, on the summit of 
one of the peaks of the Brondleu Alp. It frequently moves to and fro, 
and at all timeii seems as about to precipitate itself into the abyss below/ 
— Note. 
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deaf to the summons, ^vcn wTien fprtlier provoked, by my throwing in a 
Targe stone, which feat proiTuced :ic niLiiiifV.^tation Mivr’xig the cluisiiig of 
the counterpart of the heavens fn'ni its peacrfiil hosoni.' 

‘ On returning to the Chalet, we ojKniod co” little store of provisions; 
I gave half of what wc had to the wraxien — one cid, and ore youtig, and 
to three children, ^nd ♦J-cn hiadc gl 'd the hcr.rts of peasants I had 
terrified by attempt: rg provoke w‘th e fii-I gh’ss of brandy 

from my fiask. The wojrcu^bruught us milk lu/ctcT, ni which, 

with some bvscnitKS, 1 supped. My gLi:(|c luid the lienl^nicii fujishiiig the 
remaining portion of meat between them.-* 7 rel-cd my cloak around uic, 
lay dowm on a long bench, and slept sa.nu'dy imtij wakened at a little 
after four o'clock in the morning, v. Imn had some boiicd mvk, and 
bread and butter, and j.tarlcd at five o'ciock. to rs'^rnd the peak of the 
Widderhoru.' * 

' Wc first, however, turnedk'Hrbv apath in nearly a contrary direction, 
to victv that extraordinary white iigure at the entrance of an inucccasible 
cavern in the stee’p black face of tim Brundlcn Alp. It has the perfect 
appeaniTice of a gigantic man, Vestir.g vith h^s arms on a table, k's ieg-i 
crossed — tl)e.^seci)ing giiard'au of the cavern. The ineuMiainecrf; <'.dl 
him (fornell, or Saint Dominick, and *^he cavern Domlnick's-ioch. The 
latter traverses the Brundlen Alp, and opens at the opposite side, where 
the entrance is about £<,vontccii luet in height, and nine or ten in breadth. 
To reach llic latter is attended wifh {Treat danger. It has, however, 
bct. n accomplished more ti»an once wnth iho view of pcuctraljiig the 
cavern, which has be^n found to open juio spo.cioiis eauU.'s foi .cbout five 
bundled feet, and Tluu the rod >, still leaihig several jayged openings, 
render any further advaiiee inipONSilile. A coA wind and a stream of 
water issue frimi this cutrarce, to wliuh the inliabltav.ts have given the 
name of Mondeii-loch, (Moon’s cavern. V’ 

' As wc stood on the iirnndlcn Adp rose over the glacier^' and 

snows of the Cilarnish. d'he lakes were all covered wiih gray fog, ai.d 
as Sol gloriously ascended in the heavens, Alps and lesser mounl.iins, 
with all the various features ot Swiss scenery, kindled into inexpressible 
grandeur/ 

*^lt is frightfully dangerous— if not impossible — to ascend the Widder- 
horn without folloiving a circuitous aua stee}> path, in all its zig-i;ag 
course, little less than thfcc miles. We, howeve’*, attai.icd the snminit 
in little more than twi) hours from the time we left the llruiHllen Alp, 
and during the course ol’ liihs giddy footway, the landscape was inecs*. 
sanlly changing in its aspects, as the sun was ascending and dispelling 
the vapoius. The day at last becaiue perfectly clear, and as wc sf.ood on 


* ‘ A man named Hubert of Lucerne, resolved to determine >ylictlier tlie 
.statue of kSaint Hojiiiiiick was a work of nature or of art, n liicii it i^ impos- 
sible to say without reaching tlic entrance of tlie cavern. He was lowered 
down by a rope from the summit, but lading obstnictetl l>y a projecting 
rock, he called out to tho.^e above to hoist him up again. He descepded a 
second time, provided with a strong piked pole, passed the shelving rock, 
but the rope then* broke, and the nnfortiiimtc advculurer was dashed to 
atoms/ — Aofe. 

K 2 
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the limestone pealw, our magnificent prpf^^t pmy*be im^pioed* 
Pfyfifer^aysj that in a clear day ^tuI wjitba t!ele9!cepe:i thiptccn lakeland 
t|ie tower of Stravshourg may he seen/* I, with tnine, sawiiatiiictlyjs^ght 
lalccs, and if that of Lucerne be counted, w\th its deep loohs^ ,as four,' I 
beheld eleven The towns of tucerne, Stan 2 , Sam^ti, ft’tanztad^the 
lake of the Foiiy Caittons, and the valley of Entlltuch, extended beneatli 
our feet — the f'lintons of Lucerne, Hchwytz, Uri-^-^a great 'rfectidA of 
Olaris, of Untcrwaldjand of the country meitding'Vy tlie Befttes^ Alps, 
of which Tvo had also a glorious pros^iect— and then a p^rt ioft*2ug, 
Zurich, Aarcraii, Soleure, Basel; and the l\Lack Forest, Iwete ii3h ektarly 
visible. 'Fo detail the subliine picture after hfiving hketbhnd thnso*! 
beheld from Kamor. and from the Albis, would hu extremely tgdii^ns. In 
fact, tftcrc would be no cud M* describing views of Swiss t»oenery ; and 
we will therefore descend from our elevation to humble plodding life.^ — 
iii. Id. 

I^'poii the whole there is much t)f the useful as well as enter- 
taining in these volumes. The reiiiaiks of the author are ofteu 
acutCj and al\\a>s made in a liberal sjilrit ; and his book may 
be recommended to all who seek to unite instiuction with 
amusement in their reading. 


Art. XIIL — of a Rendemr a^d Tour Me United Statues of 
North America, irom Apt if I8i>3 to 0(iol)cr 1834 By E. S. 
Alnly, Fellow of Jesus CollegCf C^iimhiidgo. 3 vols. 8vo. Londou. 
Murray, 163.5, 

TyTR. AlIDY visited America as a philosophic traveller, with a 
mind w’ell stored, and a* ripe judgment. He makes little or 
no allusion to former publications on the subject ; and he avoids 
repeating those parts of them, wdth wdiicli the British public is 
already ininutely ac()uainted. There are no lengthy and 
reiterated panegyrics on the peculiar details of the districts and 
seasons ; no sneers at un import ant and inoffensive national 
peculiarities. His st^idy Avas man, in his political and social 
state ;^man as he found him under the laws and customs of the 
country. And to acquire full knowledge* of his subject, he 
sought and obtained intercouse with men of all degrees and 
situations in life, from the palmy state of' popular Chief 
Magistrate, to the poor and persecuted outcast, to whom the 
same people begrudge a hovel on an otherwise nnoeeupied 
patch of ground in the wilds of Indiana. Though not 
in robust health, he endured the ^ roughing ' necessary to 
the prosecution of his inquiries, in a degree beyond the ex- 
perience of his most obtuse precursors. And w'hile this is 
stated m justice to his zeal in the cause of hu-nanity, it is due 
to«his good taste to add, that he can pass night aftei night in a 
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proscribed negro’s cabin* in the wilderness, without inflicting 
]^airi'(tf feCHpittilatltin of hla toilette. 

jf *'thc reader ’rises from the pcnisul of these volumes, 
V^th a highl^ fedaced opinion of American intellect and morals, 
*t^d ji strong sense of the insult put upon the Liberals of Eu- 
rope by the jaffectatiow of fraternity Mitli which they have been 
jbonoureu,-^it ^wiJi be accompanied with an iutyeased hatred 
of oppressipn^ and iucraasccl love of liberty as a principle. With 
a Sortaa of governineut vasitly piore favourable for human im- 
.proteoiifent diari that of their English progenitors, the Ameri- 
CftiiSj Jjwjbably from the cflVct of climate \«hich has produced 
ik> lhany other variations in tlyj animal kingdom^ have 
gdhe backward artd not forward, and present a caricature of 
all the worst qualities of the wor&t Englishmen of the worst 
tiipcs. ^ 

'I'he state of J-hc coloured population, Ixmd and free; its intlii- 
cnce on the whole population ; the existing institutions, and 
proposed inoasiires for overcoming and allcvLiting their evils, 
occupy I’lill* half the work. Loth in the new and rich ac- 
cumulation qf materials, and in the logical exposition of them, 
this part of the work is of the lughest class of merit. The 
remainder al)omids with vaLviblc matter, relieved and 
eiiliffhtciied with highly interesting ^inccdolc. 

Mr. Abdy visltj'd most of the New England Stales, lie 
traversed the W’hole length of New York State, from Albany to 
Niagara. He pas'-ed through New’ Jerscj and Marjland. lie 
spcnl great part of his time in Pennsylvania, the district of 
Columbia, and Virginia. And he visited Kentucky , Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Slavery is so utterly abhorrent to every respectable individual 
in this country, that it would be waste of argument to reason 
against its continuance while those who have profited by it, 
like others who have been guilty of nefarious practices, are 
beyond the pale of reason on the subjpet. All that can be 
done, is to present a compendious view of the thing as it 
exists m America.* A begimimg will be made with Virginia. 

All the domestic and agricultural, and most of the luecbanical 
labour is done by the coloured people. It is disgraceful fora white 
man to work The slaves do not always belong in property to 
those for whom they labour. Many of them are hired out as 
mechanics, domestic servants, ;urd commoii labourers in 
public and private works, coal pits, iron founderies, salt works, 
&c. — the hire being paid to their * masters or mistresses. In 
this way slave property forms the most common investment 
for the fortunes of the ladies and gentlemen of the state i 
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while some are al^o held by person* living in M lial; are called 
the free Stales. ?*Iiiny ne.i^roeK pay their niiasters 4 rent 
tbeir time, from 15/. to 20/. sterling, tuid sdmetime!^ more, per 
annum ; and for tiiis they are alhAvetl to prosecute soixwJi 
calling on llieir own account. Such are commonly porteris, 
meeluLuics, boatmen, fishermen, fitc. They arc kept as ignorant 
as possible, of every human event, invention, and faculty, 
except so far as is necessary to enabie them to perforin theit 
work. And to tiiis end. they^are kept at wcjrk for as many 
hours in the day, as their constitution will endure ; — though .they 
might pt rforin the same ^vorlv in a more limited time. They 
are eoiiiined at an early hour after work to their own huts, from 
w hit h* they must not eonfe out, tiil called to their next day’s 
labour. N(n‘ must any negro be hiiiiid ilbroad at night, after 
curfeii, witlioiil a written order^ or •“ pass' from libs master. 

iliuslrate thi^ subject, it luay be sufiip'tent to quote 
Waslnijgton. la his ‘ Agricultural Notes ’ (pubiished) 
aildre,*^sed to the inanag;ers f)f his iTinas, lie says, ‘ to request 
that my peopfe may be at their work as s. on as Jt is light, work 
till it is dark, and be diligent while they are at it, gmi hardly be 
necessary, because the pri^priely of it muse strike every manager 
who attends to my interest. The ]>vesuinplion is that 
every labourer (h v?5 as mu.‘h in tui nty-f(>ur hours, as bis 
strcigth witiu)ut enaaiiger’ng ids healUi or constitution will 
allow.’ 'i'bo slaves are provided geiuraih with the meanest 
lodging, food, and elothcb, lliat can keep them in health, (from 
t heir privations, gival part of iiie weakl\ people die; — wliich, as 
Dr. Johnson /ahi oi children, it. probaldy one reason of the robust-^ 
ness of the suivivors. In the rural districts, along with their hut, 
tliey are commonly allowed a small garden ; from the produce of 
which they sometimes feed a plir, and where they raise a few 
vegetables, part of which they soinetimes sell, d'he money thus 
obtained is seldoiu Uiken from Lheiii; — though b}"^ ia\v, every Hung 
they have heha^gs to t5y ir masler. Their security is in the small- 
ness of the sum, 'vilh llie faciiity of coueyaliiig it ; besides their 
nuifaler’s honour. A great general advantage isfound in the garden 
system, in so fur it enabjes the slaves to subsist upon 
tmulier furaishiiigs, and ' keeps them out of mischief’ on 
Sundays, and tiie few other holidays they are allow ed in the 
year. 

The best of men have ever loved repose.’ And the slave is 
no exception to the general rule, that s<Mne stimulus is 
necessary to induce ruauki.ud to labour. When no pecuniary 
bribe is offered liim, he can by no skill in reasoning be shown 
the moral obligation under w hicU he lies, to t^ert himself ia 
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behalf of hie maslc^. AAd therefore, the idtima /vijfyo of the 
\vhij) is called in Vequisition, This is used -vvUh Lss or 
more discretion, according to the temper, tJie judgment, 
the taste, and sometimes > :Thaps tlie conscience, of the 
master or mistress. I’he ears of the polite families in the 
towns, are seldom disturbed by the din of this chastisement. 
The actual infliction ' is in practice committed* to a public 
officer, commonly some^ trusty jaiior-; — the culprit being 
desired by the master or mUtiyess to ciirry a note or order 
to this official person, fur wikidlj^ he or she must bring 
back a regular receipt for the prescribed number of lashes. 
Hut it is not every siave-holdcr .thal- chuses to pay the 
jailor's fee, or whose passion wouicT brook deLi}"' ; mid there 
are some masters s*o notoriously severe, tliat they meet 
with slaves of too much spirit^to submit to them. I'liere are 
nlirnerous instaiwies of jiegrocs destroying tiK'mseIvcs to escape 
tlic cruelties of tlicir masters ; and many wheo-e tlie masUrs 
arc the vicliins. Mr. Alxly relates an anecdote of a wouv.ui who 
Avas exposed' to sale i>y Jmetion at the common m.irl, and who, 
observing a itiim iiol(‘d for orueivy make an oflVr for her, Cfdled 
aloud — ‘ You may ! ry me if you like. But if you do, J will cut 
your throat the iirst opporii5nit^%.' The man trembled with 
fear and rage. But fear prevailed, avd he Ind no more. 

In what are calUid the free States, the slaws had generally 
ceased to be prohUdjle lo their jnasters bclure tiieir emaiieipa- 
ti(m ; ill anticipation of wldcii, m:oiy of the most valuable were 
conveyed to the South. In common agriciilturid labour, wliere 
feiv hands art employed, it costs diore lo hire an overseer than 
to pay labourers; and in Ujuia parts of Virginia and Marylaiid, 
tln^ farmers find, that wercil not for the demand in the Southern 
market, it would lie more to tiuir prtdit tt> hire labourers wdu n 
they wanted them, than »/> keep slavts the whole year. For 
this, however, they are fully compensated, by selling the 
families as they spring up, to dealers foi’itlio Soul hern market. 
And thus, the tearing .asunder family ties, the banisliniciit, the 
mart, the jealous cAnliiiement and surveillance of new masters, 
the whole horrors of the Slave Trade, are brought into active 
operation in the heart of the United States, — whose citizens 
the while, expect to sit at table with civilized men, and be 
treated with- nioie reverence than the kindred barbarian of 
Asliantce. And so prolific are tiic slaves in the rural districts 
of the Northern States, that it is calculated by Professor Dew 
of William and ^lary College Virginia, in his account of the 
debate on Slavery in the legislature of tiiat State in 1831-2, 
that not less th^in six thousand slaves are annually exported to 
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^er’SdutK^fttHp Virginia nlbine; 

niTOiHferiSW fhd^e left, irit^rlbrin^ ifitl/}:he^W^^nfg’*4tttiiSktJ 
T W ^iife deliberate statleiirriit of a Itaiiied Proftldbot^f 
niid^^Vditfeal lat\% iii ^ worlfe ’ \Vhich is a' *46^ to ’the co^isoje4((ee» 
df WerV flefeiuler of Slattei*y ih' 'Anierita ;-^a ’^oVfi ^mtdnhig^ 
^ ihe Knoirjfi afguriiehti foi^ iill^iharihe-' 
directed to Hicn bf eVeh"^ dt^ree 

f^dd as is the state of the' skves in the inofd‘‘fic(rtbevn JetdtflSj 
they uniformly regard th^'^south with more liirfififbi* than •Oit’i* 
thieves at home do the hulks. The loss by death alohe,^tn ibe 
Louiiidana planters, in hriivjing slaves from the north, Is bstihs^tid 
at 25 per cent. The sugar factories and rice swamps, the slaves 
know to be rapid and rough high-roads to the grave. And they 
are well acquainted with the stc-ies of the greater rUjOtlr of the 
southern drivers. It is true that the more respectable Virginian 
pr()prietors decline selling their negws so long as they conduct 
tnemselves to their baiisfaction, and even make this rule in some 
degree a point of honour. Some slaves do meet vvith indulgent 
and generous masters. But the grtalei their elevation above 
their fellows, the greiter is the risk of losing by a change. The 
inaster*s honour is no sufficMit gn irantee against .i slave being 
brought to market. The .lewspapers are full of advertisicnients 
of slaves, often in great ‘ gangs,' to be ol/t by executors. 
Vast numbers are ‘•ei/ed and sold by creditors; — for in some 
districts of the north, the planters are as much involved in debt 
as our West-India proprietors. And slaves arc daily advertised 
for sale, for payment of takes and other small debts ; as they 
form the most readiU availalile and saleable sort of property. 
Of the nuuuTOUs adverti^cments the new >papers present for 
runawa)' sieves, a great part are believed to be fabricated to 
shield the honour of the master, viho may have been induced 
by his necessities or caprice to sell the slave, whrise dis- 
-appearanbe he tliiis recounts lor. To all this the slaves ate 
keenly alive. Of the numbers ol those w ho ‘elope,' much more 
than an equal proport ion are of the most vMluable description, 
and of those wlio have the most indulgent masters. And no 
wonder; for they have the best opportunities of seeing and 
kiiovving the fate of their brethren. I'iie attempt to esbape, 
how'ever, is extremely heuardous ; and the consequence of 
failure is being sold to a dealer. 

The laws of the slave States aie conceived with much 
cunning, to prevent the esCapeof runaways. They require that 
every person of colour who claims to be frCNe, be furnished with 
a certificate from a proper officer of a couA, in his district, 
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is his ‘freq p9Jfe^ ^||d it 
nwistrte .yfif^eviwryf^ yi^ar. If ^ y^iau.of <?{^our,Up ippet on the 
roadridUst]7,rai9i}ir^^Twana, be may be, questm^W yijhence bo 
efbi»f^ «a«id lus» f »frce ’ may be cl<pn^anded In every) of 

%lijr 0 oi^si(^l^¥^Uo^a 9 ) and cven.ii) the inconsiderable viU^es* tliere 
aremeti who a44|tbc sei^ijing pf ^-unaways to the other .^raoebe^ 
of slavehdoiiliflg jj.tlic, ,covtttt);>^ tavern-keepers bAng many 
instances the most successful in this trade, If one of t^esc 
Yigitewti iwpnehants a stable traveller who is not 

fasnistol with free papers^ he is straightway lodged in jaih and 
adfCvtised us a probable runaway. If he is claimed, the 
Upprabender expects a reward froui the owner. And if the 
prisoner is not claimed withiuagivgi time, (in Virginia a year,) 
during which he is ke{)t ip prison, he is sold to pay expenses. 

The presumption of law is, ^hat the coloured man is a slave. 
And ill many of the states, when the free papers arc lost or 
abstracted, Uiis presampi ion rrqtiires to he re-argued by oral 
personal pi*o<j|f. A ccrtilicutc iroiii the district court through 
the post-offl?e will not do, without personal identification. And 
wliOydn a slave-holding couinmiiit) , is to advance the necessary 
expense of conveying witnesses ? lu this way it is obvious how 
much it is in llie power of an artful and unprincipled dealer to 
kidnap an nnv^ary individual. Jn justice fo.thc feelings of the 
people at large^^ ik must be stated that the estimation of the 
slave -dealers in general, even in this country of slavery, docs not 
stand Ingher than midway between our jailor and executioner. 

The system of kidnapping is caiiied on to an extent that the 
admiieiss of Ameiica in this country have no idea of. That 
far-famcjJ document, the Constitution, made provision (in 1787) 
for coiiUuuiug the slave-trade till lb08, (sec x\rt. 1. ^ D). And it 
has further prov ided, that in case of escape into another State/* 

‘ *No person held to scr\icc or labour in one State, under the laws 
tliereof, shall be discharged from such service or labour, but shull he 
delivered uj), on claim of the party, to whepu such service or labour 
may be due. — (Art. iv. J 

‘ To talk of a slaie's h'lbour,’ says Mr. Abdy, ' being </wr to his 
master, is to injult common sense and common decency. While the 
latter can coin dollars out of the sweat and tears of his victim, he will 
do Sf>. " The law^ allows it, and the court awards it.*' It is this clause, 
however, in the CoustituUon, which senders the free Stales tributaries 
to the ambition of the sla\c States, and accessories to all their guilt j— 
makes live boasted asylum of tlie persecuted, the piisoiuhouse of the 
unfortunate; and converts the guardians of liberty, into the turnkeys 
of its assassins.’ * • 

In another place he says,— 

^The manunAssion society of New York rescued-^between 1810 
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and 1817>^29‘2 free pci^ons from the horrors of slavery. The 
kidnapper, however, btiil rarrios on his trade t|ie shiver laug'hs at 
our buaht of ha>iu^ snutehed from his clutches no less than 26,506 
victims^ from Jaiiuar} I, lS27, to January 3, I8ii5.’ 

In the city of Washington, and within a few hundred yards of 
the ‘ Capita /,' — is the private jail of one of the professors of this 
horrid traffic? Mr. Abdy details several cases of kidnapping in 
Washington and in Philadelphia ;^addiiig his persuasion, that 
the thing is of the moat fretfiieift ocburrence. Nmnemus and 
heart-rending are the caseti, in New York and in all the chief 
cities, of peo[)le being claHned as slaves, after long and creditable 
portions of life spent, good character established, i>Tid domestic 
eoinWrts toniied. On tlte borders of the Ohio, the tiling is 
carried on in a more audacious manner. The victims are seized, 
overpowered, pinioned, gaggcil, and shipped, — all by force. It 
sigiiiiics nothing what taie they ‘tell when the\ i-each the South. 
The truth from them is coutmuulcd witli tiie adopted story of 
the refractorv . TJie presumption of la\v is againsl them. Their 
enemies are their judges. And tho\ are aonsigiuxl with those 
who ha\o b(*en longer enslaved, to their tale. 

The scene in the slave-markei needs not be described at length. 
Cliildreii ot three and tivc }A'ars oi ag^*, an puhlh/tf hold (>fi 
wi'ight : the loruior at ihree-iind-a-iialf dollars, the lattir 
at four-and-a-haif per pimiiu; in the ]>resence (d their mothers 
w'lu) aie wringing their hantis in unmurable anguisii. hut llie 
most common form of sale is h^ [aiction, the subjects being 
exposed on a table, to wliicli they are brought li’om a jail in 
'which they are kept for cufctody aii<l iii‘-p(‘etion. The scene 
docs not pass in a coiner. Tlie youth in America partake in its 
excitement, i nd draw their own moral. All the Stales on 
the lower part of tJie Misis^ipjn and so.itli oi Carolina, import 
slaves. Pt it nf tlumaftei being bought, arc cai'ried direelK 
down b> sea; part arc maicncd bj iaiul n» tlie Ohio, and 
there embtirked in bieum-boals, or in barges or arks. 

Their iourncy by hitid is arranged thus. 'J^he young women 
and boys form tl»e ad\ance of the paity, talking unfetlcred. 
Then follow tiic stout men, atlaehed together by a single strong 
ciiain, to which thej are fastcneil, sometimes by the wM*ist, 
sometimes by the w^aist, sometimes by the neck ; the smaller 
chain by wdtich each is fastened to the main chain, being trans- 
ferred occasionally from one part of the bodj to another to prevent 
dialing. The attendants or drivers of the party wwdk generally 
with the men ; they do not^usually during day exhibit any arms 
upon the road, beyond their heavy professional whips. The 
rear is brought up by the weaker mcn| who ^rive waggons 
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Containing the inothers and citildreu. These wagsjons are 
usually much crowcletlf The party ‘ramp out ' at night. And 
it adds to the severity of the journey, that, in niofet cases, the 
men can never for an instant be trusted clear of the chain. 
Their last mand), — their arrival within view of what they have 
heard called a free State,— is coiisidcred an eventful time ; and 
to prevent accidents, they are generally handcuffed tit this time, 
and during their emharkaiion. After this they are conveyed 
down the Ohio and tlie AJibisSippi, bomeliineb in is-tcam-boats, 
souKtiiuc^ in flat boats or iirks* • Tlie miseries attending 
the whole transition, in a climate of such variable temperature 
as America, may be easily conceived. 

It is horrible to proceed coolly V(5 eoiileinplatc the hiart 
again,— the second act of separalittn,— the breaking up of the 
new and melancholy tie of the fellow travellers, voyagers, 
and buiVertrs, U they relaineff any idea of a connexion with 
liuaianiiy on tlicir arrival, tin* ‘ gjmg negroes’ in the market of 
New Orleans must feel its lui?l link to yield, and all but the last 
gleam of hopAeMiiiguisiied within them. Yet here— in spite of 
treaties — thes meet wuh fellow- suflerers from foreign countries, 
in as bad a condition as tiieir own. Here Mr. Abdy must 
speak. ^ 

‘ 'J lie uay in uiiiob fliH is (ni,iied on’ i*? as follows: — An 

ci'Oiit Ik uba or to Africa, for the purpose of jiurehasing 

^]a\cs for the rinted *Stii(cf. As .soon as the ‘les'^el arrive*? with its 
eaigo oH’ the Ihdize, the agent pr >ceedo lo New Oilcans and gives 
iioiii c to liic autlioriica of hei arrival with an illegal freight. Fro- 
^^eding■) aie instituted against her, aijil, on her condenuiation, the 
fhocs are bidd l»} public aiu Lion, at a priie coiibuhTahly below their 
real \ able, 'file pur^. baser is, l>) pie\ ions agreement, the iuipoilcr; 
am! half the piocceds aie pnclvelotl 1>\ the informer; the other 
belonging to the gencial govern ment No*. IcaS than 10,000 were 
thus iiitmduc’cd in one \ear (!b.b>. The .statement was contradieted 
hy a writer in IIk “ Federal llepubliean.” thougii his udmis'^ion, that 
one sale bad taken jilaco in pursi..,nee of tl^e law on the subject, at 
prices amounting to 1,0^^10 dollars a-liead (the-^e prices were most 
likelv nominal only, )9 fully justdie'* an\ fusnieion with legard to the 
fViAud ami collusion ])rnctised. . . .lu tlic collector of tlie Custtuns 

at Darien delivered over to the governor of (jcurgia 01 captuicd sl.ivcs ; 
the secrelar) of tlic treu‘'ur> (Mr. Crawford) not having favoured liim 
with any reply to a letter he wrote lo him on the .subject.’ 

^ Since thc lawlia'D undcigonean alteration, evasion must fmd some 
other w'ay to defeat its intentions/ — ii. IdO. 

A binglc instance may be quoted a&,a samplt' of the useless and 
capi\e\oua crueVtVcb lo wlfvcU l\\o taVdVCa are bvibjeet, aud of 
the evidence on|^fh}ch these are uarntled. 
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^ The Mercantile Adiertiiier ** of that city, (New Orleans), after 
firo had iwkeh^ cmt'hl a where 'm^hV 

were supposed to he confined in chains, hdds, ‘^the crowd^rustol^iHub 
4 heif){dfiivoraiiioe, and jemon^lf^theiK, Mr» Cetiongcu 4u4go ch'the 
C|ini{nal Qourjt^ \\]k^ deu^tpiled of Mr. anil Mrs. i; 4 alauni^ 
poor cpcatq^es were which' they obstant^fi^iy refused \o 

jwnejijJjtr, C^nopgc,^with a ii^anly Sjad, priWeworthy zqaU rushed iqfo 
tlw Kitchen, wjiich \yus pn fire^ followed hy two or , three yop^ng in^e|i, 
hnd brouf^ht forth a negro woman, found there chained. * Jmc was 
covered with bruises and wopiufs from seveic flogging. All tfhe 
apartments were then forcod'open. In a noom on the giHiiundJfloor, 
two more were found chained, and in a deplorable cdnditiOD. Up 
stairs, and in a gnrret> four more were found chained 5 some so tieak 
as to be unable to walk/ and all covered with wounds and 'sores 
One* a mulatto boy, declare** himself to b.'^ve been ch.iincd for five 
months, being fed daily with onlv a handful of meal, and receWicig 
every morning the most cruel trCv^ nuent.*' J was informed by persons 
who were there at the time, that these poor cpctuiires were gagged, 
to prevent their cries 5 \hat the perpetrators ot these enormities were 
never punished ; and that, when the excitement of the imiiuent was 
over, public opinion threw oiistaeles in the wav of |ustit.e, and palhatecl 
what had licen done. The dudge aitetwaids published a depasitiori, 
that *^nll the persons present were apparently indifleient to the rosultr 
--ii. 8 }}i. 

♦ 1 heard so many accounts,' savs INIr. Abdv, ‘ of the frauds and 
the cruelties exorcised upon'lliesi* unofTending jieople, that I felt sick 
at heart, and dihgu<«tcd w nil huincin natuu. ^Oluc of them are too 
revolting to be detailed — men selling then own daughtcrsfoi the vilest 
purposes, and women cniiching ihemstlvcs by the \ites and thefts 
of their slaves/ — li. L91. 

Now% what must be the effect of all this on society ! And it 
has its support and habitation even in places called hoi} . It is 
not uncommon for churches to hold property in slaves. ‘Gangs' 
of them are betiUcathed to religious societies for ‘ pious uses/ 
The proceeds of their htbour are appropriated to the repairs of 
the buildings, and other expenses connected with the congre- 
gation. In the aduTtiseinculs of slaves for sale, it isl no 
aineniiimon reconnntndation to say, that there an‘ several 
* pious servants ’ among them- On tlie one hand the whites 
deny the claim of the blacks to be ranked among Ipnian beings; 
-^•on tlie other, an increasing cloud of witnesses arises, in tteir 
browui progeny, to liclie tlicir excuse. They live and move and 
have theii being in a false predicament The debauchee feels 110 
redeeming point of honour, to induce him to inquire after his 
progeny. The master ot the mother, has the burden and the 
profit. Profligacy reigns triumphant and unreproved. And 
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they who are called ministers of religion, ape-guHity ofiiliieir 
full pi^ortiion of the social crime. ' , 

t Twis is toot ^confined to the Slave States* Stpcb seiHnett as 
th^ following' ean' occur in the Imniahe, the enlightened^' the 
friendAy city df Philadelphia. Descri(>ing a southertv *Wdy grid 
hfer ortly diild^ ^ Hoy of njttc^yearis of age, who Ht 

the sapid boarding-hp^W W’llh the author in l\\^ clw\ ’fce 

^ The boy, ims aufFered to run about 4he house without aay «oae to 
instruot or direct him> teozing the children and ber\ ants, and oaUfOg 
Out for the unfortunate giri who odm ini stored to his wants and whims. 
Where is my slave ^ Where is my n^ro ? Mie is my negro > She 
is tny dave !*’ AVhile the V property** Inc thus claimed was sedulously 
employed in making or mending the bndi-liiien of the family with no 
small degree of taste and skill, theiittlc tyrant would spit in Iter face, 
and threaten, if she remonstrated with him, to eoTiiplain of her to his 
parents. Uad he committed an\^ fault, or been thwarted of any indulg- 
ence, a lie to his mother brought him a sympatliizer with his com- 
plaints , and ail avenger of his wrongs. A threat that he W'oiild not 
visit her si<*k room, (for .<ihe was an invalid) made him the master of 
her will. With such a disfiositioii be was dreaded by the black girl, 
and detested by the children for his ijjalice and falsehood. In short 
be was an insufferable plague to all who came nnar him, anti bade fair 
to be a curse to his parents and a scourge* to society. *— -iii. fMif. 

Whutpromisin/faSolcsccncc ! what an infant school ! And what 
atiioral influence, must biich things have on the rising generations 
of IMriliulelphia and the other ‘ free cities* whore they occur ! It is 
impolite to liint at the cxifetenee of ^.laverv before Southcniers, 
Slaves are alw ays termed ‘ b^ervants ' by polite persons, in the 
South as well as in the North; tlie real name is never given. 
A inerelumt in the northern and eastern cities cannot express 
a thoroughly liberal bcntinient, on the subject of slavery^ without 
offending his most valuable correspondents* The thing is too 
much for their virtue. The idea of emancipation is too romantic 
for their practical conception. 

The position of ike coloured people in some of the free states 
is truly dreadful. Their only intercourse w itii the whites is in the 
lowest servile capacity; not as fellow servants, for the’ white 
serv'ants decline their society ; but as soin*tething meaner than 
the meanest white person they meet. In Ohio the evidence of 
a man of colour cannot be taken in a cOurt of justice against a 
wliite man. Hence the coloured settlers are subject to constant 
visitation and plunder. It is of no pse to catch a white thief 
in the act; — if none but people of colour have seen, he cannot 
be convicted. |Uutrif he have an accomplice also white, the 
two together can get up ‘ a good case * of assault, against the 
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mftfi they hare injured^ by diridinisf the^wo characters of pro- 
secfitor and xvitness, in the event of bis effecting a rescue of his 
prbperty. This however is on the Oliio, in the Stales next to 
the SlavV States. But the prejudice j*mgos erej] to New England ; 
t6 illustrate which will be quoted an anc-cdote wliich the anthor 
relates on the authority of one of the sons of the late celebrated 
John Jay. 

^ Aiioiit ten ^ears ago a \csfcel belonging to a Ilhwlo-KWiuler was 
•eized and condeHrined for having been engaged in tlu' slavc-tr'ule. 
No bu^er, Inmever, could be fonnd, the sale took pluco, among 

his fellow-citizens ; till the cootiscated gomb' were at last purchased 
by aeliostonian, who had fiom Massachusetts for the express 

purpose. Snell was the gei^eral indignation against this man ior 
daring to brave public opinion »^'bich had uiariife-led itself so strongly 
in favour of the slave-trader, that !j^ cei/td by the pcojile, who h.id 
assembled on the occasion, and his ears were cut o^V — iii. 311. 

When such is the feeling in favour of the bhive-trader, ’.ehat 
iiAist it be towards the objects of his trallic. 

But Mr. Ahdy's opinion of the moral powers and facultieB 
of the coloured people has been formed on ^in im estimation so 
severe and often perilous ; — for besides subjecting himself to 
great inconveniences and soujo indignities in searching out their 
habitations in thb tree Stutes and cities, in order to have more 
unrestrained converbatlon with thoiu lie v><-et fo their houses, 
even in UichmoucI, liy stealtli .and in the night ; — and Ids con- 
clusion is so enlightcncil and iin])ort'iut>— that it nni-^ be 
given in Ins ow n words. 

‘ J can truly and honestly declare, be savs, that the orderly and 
obliging behaviour 1 observed among them, the decent and ( oinrortnhle 
arjrangement*) i witnessed in their nouses — the anxiety they expirsseil 
for the education oX their < hildren, and their own improvement— the 
indii^tiy which was apparent in all about them, and tlie intelligence 
which marked their coin ereation — their sympathy with one another, 
and the respect they nKvntained for thcmsebc's — the absence of \iri- 
dictive feeling a^'.iin‘'i the whites, and tie' gratitude they evinced 
tow'ards every one who treats them with common rivilily and regard, 
— ftir surpassed the expectation I ha<l formed, of fiiifling among ihcin 
something more elevated than the instinct of monkeys united to the 
passions of men. They are not only almost but altogether such as" 
the white man — excqit the bonds he has fastened on their bodies or 
their minds-’— *iii. 88. 

So extensive, however, is the brown population, and so varied 
are tints of complc xion, that not only are there many slaves 
who are not distinguishable from whites, — for the children 
of slave mothers are slaves to all generations, tl ough the father 

every step may have been white, — ^but there are actually many 
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instanceB of elavos bf;Ing liberated, on their proving that they 
A\erc fi»13-brecl white persons, and had been ki<lnap])ed 
in their jouth and sold. The fairest-eoinplexioncd slaves olleu 
the liii^hest prii-e, being* preferred as body servants. 

Not\>vft3)fetnnding the remarkable celerity of increase in the 
white population of America, the coloiiml population is 
increasing v-th still greater rapidit) . Already they amount to 
about a fifth part <'f the prf|3uIaliO!> of the rnited States That 
is, Ih'ware as one to four of th<‘ v'liile*-. It ha« always been an 
object of great solicitude vith the moil‘ humane and philosophic 
of the Americans, to provide against the consequences. Mr. 
JeflFeiNoii, in 17^7} hi framing the Constitution, propost*d to 
provide that slavery should he aboUtmed, and that some foreign 
pliu*e frliould he provided to which the coloured people might 
be eomjL'yod. lint this proposjtt did not meet with the appro\al 
of the ("oinentioh. Tie* evil, hovvevTr, has extended vastly, as 
might have been antir*ipa1i*d, since that time. It may be 
confidently hoped, that it is now too late to set about transplant- 
ing the coloured population. Despised and degraded as thejr 
arc, they are between two and three millions. They arc 
mori* than the ivhole populatioiu^f Scotland ; and more than 
the w hole white Americans wore, when thoj” established their 
indcpimknce Tlioy pervade the whole of the State and 
1l»f\ siirround t)ft^h. They work for Jovier wages than llie 
white lien; hence their persecution in the cities, and the 
riots for their destruction. These, howTver, only lend to the 
further reduction of uagi*^, as piasters re<[uire a stroiiger 
temptation to lirave the unpopularity of employing the coloured 
peojile. The w'lute men mignte to the west. ‘ Rut they will 
not escape,’ sa}s Mr. Ahdv, ‘’even in the wilderness; the 
horrid black man will and them out.’ 

Mr. Abdy having arrived at the conclusion, wliieh no man 
ever better prepared him&elf to judge of, that the people of 
colour have ilie same moral eonslitiitioA with other hyman 
beings, has- no idea pi stopping short in conceding to them the 
same porhical and social rights. He is full of just indignation at 
the New Englanders for their law's against their introduction 
and education. He gives a detailed statement of the per *>001111011 
of a lady of the name of Crandall, who, in defianee of prejudice, 
established a school in the village of Canterbury, for the 
education of young women of colour. The 1 hen existing law 
against the bringing of coloured persons into the State, w^as 
said to be loo severe for application, and a new law was passed 
by the legislalui^c, under which Miss Crandall was prosecuted 
for nil ‘ offence’ committed, or at least commenced, before the 
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passing of the Act. This nnfbftnnate^ lady, besides being 
prosecuted in the courts of laurtoher great .cost, was persecuted 
and proscribed at home to such a degree, that though assaults 
accompanied with great violence were made on her house, the 
public functionaries refiised to investigate her complaints ; the 
medical practitioners refused to visit the sick in her establish- 
nient; and when she was about to be married, even the 
elergyman of the village, who had -published the banns, and 
who had promised to perform the marriage ceremony ‘if 
Providence would permit him/ wlien the day came wrote 
her a note, declining to officiate ‘ under existing circumstances.' 
Thisczealous lady, wlio h* known and esteemed by Mr, Abdy, 
has at length been driveilk from her home, by a scries of the 
most combined, inveterate, and general persecution. 

In the course of his investiga*ions, Mr. Abdy procured letters 
to the celebrated divine. Dr. Channing of Boston. From him 
he seems to have anticipated meeting with some sympathy with 
his views. But he was woefully disappointed; Dr. Channing 
is a moralist and a philosopher a r A merivainc. He found the 
Doctor preoccupied with the belief, that the wliole of the 
coloured race were remarkable for their want of sympathy with 
each other’s misfoi^tunes. All w ho had come under his own 
observation were men of iiidifferent character ; and he had been 
informed by a correspondent in Philiideiplu\i'-'( ^iieli was the 'vay 
the Doctor put it), that the generality of those of African 
descent in that city were degraded to tiie lowest state. This 
was in direct contradiction to Mr. Abdy’s owm experience and 
knowledge. His book abounds with evidence of the generosity, 
kindness, fidelity, honour, self-sacrifice, and respectability of 
these people, — of their spendincr lives In working out the 
liberation of their friends and families and he could by no 
means be satisfied with the extent or mode of the Doctor's 
inquiry into his facts. Mr. Abdy had inquired for himself; 
Doctor Channing wfis content with w^hat he saw by accident, 
and with the interested report of his corrupt and despicftble 
countrymen. 

Throughout his tour Mr. Abdy was by no means fastidious. 
When among the coloured people, he freely ate and drank 
.with them, as well the wealthier (for he tells of such, • 
with much wealth and great comforts,) as with those in humble 
circumstances,'" But he parted from the Doctor wdtheut tasting 
his salt, though he had taken a formidalile drive into* the 
country to visit him. The discussion, of which he gives an 
account, is long and highly interesting ; Mr. Abdy condemn- 
ing the system of separating the races tfirou^ life, the 
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Abdy’s itt fh ll^e^ ^itaie’,. 

J^Qctor it. . ‘ Tlte iiiOhl bt;rikiug fcatiin* pi t^\<? 

(CJi^sioii/ >li:. XWy^ ‘ wah Die attempt of a pliil<j|j>ppU( r to 
Gu<l> m tlie and iutendit}*^ of a j>rejudiGe, a rcastou fof* its 

ciontinuaiu‘4s^to confound the iiubjecl of buprifatitiw '>itU it*** 
victim/ 'Whan Mr. Ahd> found tl|o couvcrbution Uiking ^ twvn 
tbf^t did iiQt plo|ibC biiii» lu' took au larly ojvportuaitji of 
announcing that in>tcnt!i'd to |>ul>Ubn« I'ue of detail* 

i^ to the viorld Um 2 cjrvuio Uioughtb of iudi\ idual.^^ expret^sed iji 
fainiUar iutrreourbo and iii. unguarded momenta, lias begn 
carried to a reprelicubildc length ofl^Ue, in works hcaadug 
resQiphlanoo to the }>ivtfeiit; but Mr. Abdy atecred pretty 
clear of any breach of ho«pituli<j. .Dr. Clianniiig is a yublic 
characters the subject Mas one ot^aiblie, moral, and religious 
interest, and he spoUc on his guard upon it. 

Thu conupt state of the ji^ibhc pu*ss in America, has met 
witli the r( picljtJiision ol aimost all liavelleis m that count ly. 
Our Tories lU home uie glaij to asciibe lU tiiois to its fioedouK 
They !^telu, in tiulii, to h.ne a diiec tly op)Hwite ongin. The 
poisoned arrow ol slavi^iy sticks in iho side evta of the jiiessf. 
Accoidmg to Mr. Abdv, the ^’outliprn jdaiiteis tlnuk it woitli 
(heir while to buy up the interest o( the puncipal papers in New 
\oii>, and thus coiucit fJie noWateswIio shoidd plead the 
cause of heodoni, into the apologists .and t‘H>K oi oppus-^iou. 

It IS impossibly w ilhout pain, ton ad Ah. Abd\'s account of 
Iho Hlalo ol morality ex'nb^d in the citv of Washington. 
Win revel Mlirdt may (oliowr law mug/ that courtly vice will 
puvail. The msuiagciuent ol flie public service isiruitkdin jobs. 
Jlvoii the business of Icijislatioii doek not keep all its practitioners 
above iho most discri ditabh devices, Ideiulieis of ( 'onere'ts aie 
paid eight dollais a-day for attendanee, and eight dulkiis for every 
twenty miles they have to travel lioiu (heir home" to Washing- 
ton. It was repovU'd a lew years ago. by a Ceamnittee of 
Congress who inquired into some alleged abu&i’s on this subject, 
that difl'erent members had taken adviutage of strain-boat 
travellmg, to alter the piopei mode of computation, winch is bv 
the common road ; and that bvcoinputm; the "imiO'jiUes of nveis, 
the Goveimoeiu liad been ovcichaigcd, m one instance, nioie 
than IfK) percent in nnloage. A ' iMr. Benton, of tjio Senate, 
made a constructive” jouiney flora Washington to St. Louis and 
back during the nightof Maich 3 , 1823, — while lying in hi-, bed 
at the former |vlac«; and charged foi his milcMj^e about 2,(>00 
dollars. Mr. Lvona from Kentucky '' bagged” 27f) dollais more 
than his due/ Another mean souice of jjioiit lias been found by 
some members, in the sale of books, winch tluy vote to theiu« 
selves from the rreasury for their instruction and edification. 

VOL. xxjv. — Woilminsiet lievkw, * s 
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* There is a greater regard for decency ,^even in Paris/ says 
Mn Abdy, ‘ than in Washington.’ Lottery oflices, gaming 
houses, tippling taverns, and harbours for all manner of vicious 
practices abound. Disgusting prints are openly exhibited. It 
seems unfortunate that the seat of government w^as not fixed in 
some laige citv, having an extent of tiade to employ a respectable 
population, who might have formed a cloak to this discreditable 
scene. Philadelphia was left oij account of fhe iplousy of 
the Southerners, who feared. for the ^oittaibinaVron of their 
^seivants' during a winter’s* residence in a ‘free’ city. 

Liberal institutions, while their tendency is to inspire corres- 
poiulmg sentiments, aie ^iseless vMthout them. While Mr. 
Abdy is fully alive to this, iip is as libeial in his views of trade 
as of politics. He points out with foicible clearneSwS, how our 
own government and that of America are mutually punishing 
the two countries by shoit-sighted restrictions -and exclusions, 
and how each might find profit in aJiVee tiade, which its refusal 
has afforded to neither. 

‘ The Americans,’ he says, ‘ are trying to foice manufactures, 
forgetting that their peifectioii too often proceeds from the low 
value of human labour, and is accompanied with a large mass of 
human musery. An^ exhibituffi of hot-house skill may gratify 
national pride; but national w’ealth would increase by the same 
industry, if left to itself, wluch, when eiiij^yed in erecting 
jiyramids, impoverishes the countjw it embellishes. The phrase 
“ American system,” like the wMs “ patriotic ” and “ con- 
sul vativc,"’ acts as a charm on those whose sentiments are in 
accordance with the presumed coriectiiess of the idea to be 
conveyed.’ 

Mr. Abdy's book leads a moral lesson to the American 
people which can not be too much insisted on. It is the right 
of the civilized world, to combine in placing them la quarantine 
till they are less discreditable to their ancestors. Will any 
Englishman sit at me€.t, with a nation that sell one another by 
weight ? ^ 
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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
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AWUL, 18 M. 


Art. 1. , 

Cn ILIZATION. 

rpiIK word llko iiitiuv otlior lormsof the philosophy 

of hmiiiiii iiatiJiv, ib a word* of double nioauinfi^. It some- 
times st.ni'is ^Ki\*huh}(ni htifuorrmfnt in gmionil, and sometimes 
lor (• rlam Lnttls' of iniproNortient in particular. 

\\(‘ ai(‘ accustomed to call .r (‘ountry more chilized if we think 
it uioH' iinproNcd; more* emiiient lu tlie best characteristics of 
Man cinil Sociot\ ; iurtlii*r ad\«inced in the load to perfection; 
liapliier, noliJer, wImt. This is i^iie sense of the word civili- 
zation lint in another sen^e it stands for that kind of improve- 
ment onl\ which distinguishes a wealthy and populous nation 
lnnn savages or tiai'haiiaus. It is in this sense that we may 
^j)eak of ih(‘ \iet‘s or tlu‘ miseries of civilizfition ; and that the 
quest loll Ims lieeii seii<)iNl\ ]>ropouiided, whether civilization is on 
till' whole a ooocl or au (‘vil ^ Vssurcdly wi* entertain no doubt on 
this j)omt , we liold that civili/atioii is a j^ood, tlial it is the cause 
wf inueh <][0(nl. «md not incompatible with anj ; but we |hink 
there is other j^ood, much even of the highest jjood, which civili- 
zation in this M*nM‘ do(‘s not provide foi% and some which it has a 
temlenev (though llnil U*ndeuc\ may lie counteracted) to impede. 

'I’he iiujuirv, into which these considerations would lead us, is 
calculated to tlii’ow' light upon man^ of the eliaracteristic features 
of our time. I'lie ])r<sent era is pre-eminently the era of civiliza- 
lioin in the narrow sense ; whether we consider what has already 
h(*eu achieved, or the rajnd advances making tow'ards still greater 
achievements. We do not regard the age as eitlier equally ad- 
vanced or ecpiall) ])rogri»ssiv e m man)' ot the other kinds of im- 
provement. In some it appears to us stationary, in some even 
i'etrograd<‘. Moreover, the consequences, the irresistible conse- 
qnenc(‘s of a slate of advancing civilization; the new position iti 
which that advance has placed, and is every day more and more 
placing niankiTul^ the entire inajiplicability of old rules to this 
new jiosition, and the necessity, if we would either realize tha 
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benefits of the new state or preserve thc^e of the old, lhat we 
should adopt many new rules, and new courses of action; are 
topics which seem to require a more comprehensive examination 
*than they have usually received. 

We shall in the present article invariably use the word civili- 
zation in the narrow sense : not that in w Inch it is synonymous 
with improvement, but that in which^it is the direct cbinerse or 
contrary of rudeness or barba^sm. VVhate\er be the character- 
istics of what wc call savage life, the contrary of these, or ratlier 
the qualities which society puts on as it throws oll’^liese, constitute 
civilization. Thus, a savage tribe coiibists of a handful of indivi- 
duals, waiidoiing or thinly scattered over ;i vasl tract of count rj : 
a dense population, therefore, dwelling in fixed habilations, and 
largely collected together in tovvjiis and v illagcsT we term civ ili/ed 
In savage life there is no eomineree, no manufaRture*^, no agricul- 
ture, or next to none ; a country li^i in tin' tnnls of agnculiiire, 
commerce, and inanufaetures, we call eivili/t‘(l. In savage commu- 
nities each person shifts for himself, exce])t in war \^and even then 
very imperfectly) we seldom see any joint opeiations carried on 
by the union of many; nor do savages find iniicli pleasure in each 
other’s society. W^lierever, ifterefore, we find human hcniigs actinir 
together for common purjwses in large bodies, and enjojing tlu* 

i ileasures of social inteic'ourse, we term them %i#ili/f*(l Jii savage' 
ife there is little or no law, or administralion of justice , no sjs- 
tematic einiilojmeiit of the collective strenglli of socit'U, to pro- 
tect individuals against injuiy from one anotliei , evi*rv one li lists 
to his own strength or cunning, and where that iail'., he is with- 
out resource. We accordingly call a people civili/i'd, wlu'iv the 
arrangements of society, for protc'cting the peisons and piopert y 
of its members, are sufficiently ])erfect to inaintam jioace among 
them ; i. e, to induce the bulk of the community to rely for their 
security mainly upon the social tirrangementfl^j, and reiiouuoe for 
the most part, and fti ordinary eirciimstrince^'‘liie v indication oi 
their interests (whether ui thewayol aggre^ion or of defence) by 
their individual strength or courage. 

These ingredients of Hvilization aro various, but consideration 
will satisfy us that tlfcy are not improperly classed together. 
History, and their owA nature, alike show, that they begin to- 

f ether, always coexist, hiid accompany each other in their growth. 

Therever there has iiproduced itself sufficient knowledge of the 
arts of life, and suffifient seenrity of property and person, to 
^ render tho? progressive increase of wealth and population possible, 
the community becomes and continues progressive in all the 
^elements which we I^ave just enumerated. ^ these elements 
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exist in modern Europe, and especially in Great Britain, in a 
more eminent degree/ and in a state of more rapid progression, 
than at any other place or time. We shall attempt to point out 
some of the consequences which that high and progressive state 
of civilization has already produced, and of the further ones 
which it is hastening to produce. ^ 

The most remarkable of,tho«e consequences of advancing civi- 
lization, which the slate of the world is now forcing upon the 
attention of thinking minds, is this : that power passes more and 
more from individuals, and small knots of individuals, to masses ; 
that the inij)ortaiicc of the masses beromes constantly greater, 
that of individuals Icss^ 

The causes, evidences, and consequences of this law of human 
affairs, well deserve attention. » 

There are fwd eleinenls of importance and influence among 
mankind : tli(‘ one is, propertj^ ; the other, powers and acquire- 
ments of mind. Both of these, in an early stage of civilization, 
are confined \6 a few persons. In the beginnings of society, the 
power of l!ie masses does not exist; because property and intelli- 
gence have no existence beyond a very small portion of the com- 
munity, and i»ven if they liad, those who po>sesse^ the smaller 
])Oilioiis would be, from their incapacity of co-operation, unable to 
co])o witli tliosc VI hd possessed the larger. 

h^irst, as to property: In the more backward countries of the 
]jrcsont 1im<*, and in all Kurope at no distant date, we see pro- 
pcj-ty entirely concentrated in a sraalj number of hands; the re- 
mainder of tlio peojde being, with few exceptions, either the mili- 
tary rotaiiMM’s and dependents of the* possessors of property, or 
seH's Mrijiped and tortured al pleasure by one master, and pil- 
laged by a liuiulr(»d. At no period could it be said that there 
was literally no middle (*lass — but that class w^as extremely feeble, 
both in numbers and in power: w'hile the labouring people, ab- 
sorbed in manual toil, with difficulty earned, by the utmost ex- 
cess of exertion, a mqre or less scanty and alw'ays precarious sub- 
sistence. I'ho character of this slate of society was the utmost 
excess of poverty and impotence in the masses ; the most enor- 
mous importance and uncontrollable power of a small number of 
individuals, each of whom, within his own sphere, knew neither 
law nor sn])orior. ‘ 

We must leave to history to unfold the gradual rise of the 
trading and manufacturing classes, thg gradual emancipation of 
the agricultural, the tumults and Aow/crm*mewf.v which accom- 
panied th('se changes in their course, and the extraordinary alte- 
rations in institutions, opinions, habits, and the whole of social 
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life, which they brought in their tratn. Wc need only tlie 
reader to form a conception of the vastness of all that is implied 
in the words, growth of a middle class ; and then bid him reflect 
upon the immense increase of the numbers and property of that 
class throughout Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
couutiies in every successive generation, imd the novelty of a la- 
bouring class receiving such wages as are now commonly earne I 
by nearly the whole of the manufacturing, that is, of the most 
numerous portion of the operative classes of this country — and 
ask himself whether, from icauses so unheard of, unheard of eflects 
ought not to be expected to flow. It must at least be ev ident, 
lhattif, as civilization advances, property and intelligence become 
thus widely dilFiised among the millions, it must also be an eftbet 
of civilization, that the portion of either of these which can be- 
long to an individual must have a tendency to become less and 
less influential, and all results must more and mare be deckhnl by 
the movements of masses ; providetj that the pow ei* of combina- 
tion among the masses kec]>s pace with the progress of their re- 
sources. And that it does so who can doubt i There* is not a more 
accurate test of the progn^ss of civilization than the i)rogress of 
the power of co-0])eiatioii. 

Look at the sav^ige ; he hSs bodily strength, he has courage, 
enteqmse, and is often not* v\ ithout intelligence; what makes all 
savage coniiiiunities poor and feeble? The‘v'ime cause which 
prevented the lions and tigers from long ago ('xtirpatiiig the nice 
of men — incapacity of co-operation. It is only civilized beings 
who can combine. All combination is compromise : it is the sacri- 
fice of soiiie portion of indiv idual w ill, for a common ])ui*])ose. 
The savage eannol bear to sacrifice, for any purpose, the satisfac- 
tion of his individual will. His impulses cannot bend to hi^- 
calculations. Look again at the slave : he is used indet'd to make 
his will give way; but to the commands of a master, not to a 
superior purpose of his own. He wanting in intelligence to 
form such a purpose" above all, he cannot frame to himself the 
coucejition of a fixed rule : nor if he eoulfl, has be the capacity to 
adliere to it ; lie is habituated to control, but not to self-control; 
when a driver is not standing over him with a cart-whip, he is 
found more incapable of withstanding any temptation, or con- 
straining any inclination, than the savage himself. 

We have taken extreme ca>es, that the fact we seek to illustrate 


might stand out more conspicuously. But the remark itself ap- 
plies universally. As any people approach to the condition of 
savages or of slaves, so arc they incapable of acting in concert. 
Look even at war, the most serious business^ of a barbarous 
jpcople; see what a figure rude nations, or semicivilized and eu- 
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slaved nations, have made against civilized ones, from Marathon 
downvii^rds. Why? •Because discipline is more powerful than 
numbers, and discipline, that is, perfect co-operation, is an attri- 
bute of civilization. To come to our own times, read Napier’s 
Histoiy of the Peninsular War ; see how incapable half-savages 
are of co-operation. Amidst all the enthusiasm of. the Spanish 
jieople stniggling against Napoleon, no one leader, military or 
political, could act in conceit wijth another ; no one would sacrifice 
one iota of his consequence, his authority, or his opinion, to the 
most obvious demands of the common cause; neither generals 
nor soldiers could observe the simplest rules of the military art. 
If there be an interest which one might fexpect to act forcibly dpon 
the minds even of savages, it is the desire of simultaneously crii.sh- 
ing a formidable neighbour whom none of them arc strong enough 
to resist single-handed; yet non* but civilized nations have ever 
beiMi capalile of forming an alliance. I’he native states of India 
have bcMMi conquered by tlicaEnglish one by one ; Turkey made 
peact' uith Russia in the very moment of her invasion by Prance ; 
the nations of the world never could form a confederacy against 
tlie Romans, but W(M*e s\> allowed up iu succession, some of them 
being ahvajs ready to aid in tin* subjugation of the rest. Enter- 
prises requiring the voluntary co-operation of.manypt^rsons ind(‘- 
pendent of one another, in the handsf of all but highly civilized 
nations, have alwtn’s •failed. 

If is not difficult to see why this incajiacity of organized combi- 
nation characterizes savages, and disappears with the growth of 
civilization. (Voperatioii, like othej difficult things, can be learnt 
only by practice : and to be capable of it in great things, a people 
.must be gradually trained to it in small. Now the whole courses 
of advancing civilization is a series of such training. The la- 
bourer iu a rude state of society works singly, or if several are 
brought to w^ork together by the will of a master, they work side 
by side, but not in concert ; one man digs his piece of ground, 
another digs a similar piece of grovind close by liim. In the 
situation of an ignojanf labourer, tilling even his own field, with 
his own hand, and seeing no one except his wife and his children, 
what is there that can teach him to co-operate ? The division of 
einploymeiits — the accomplishment by the combined labour of 
several, of tasks wliich could not bo achieved by any number of 
persons singly — is the great school of co-operation. What alessoti, 
for instance, is navigation, as soon as it passes out of its first simple 
stage — the safety of all, constantly dppcndiiig upon the vigilant 
performance by each, of the part peculiarly allotled to him in the 
common task. ]\J iiitary operations, when not wliolly undisciplined, 
are a similar school ; so arc all the operations of commerce and 
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manufactures which require the employmeict of many hands upon 
the same thing at the same time. By these operations, nieinlund 
learn the valve of combination; they see how much and with 
what ease it accomplishes, which never could be accomplished 
without it ; they learn a practical lesson of submitting themselves 
to guidance, and subduing themselves to act as interdependtnit 
parts of a comj)lex whole. A peo])lo thus progressively trained 
to combination by the business of tliejr lives, become capable of 
carrying the same habils into diew things. For it holds univer-* 
sally, that the one only mode of learning to do anything, is act\ially 
doing something of the same kind uniler easier circumstances. 
Habits of discipline ouccp acquired, qualify human beings to ac- 
complish all other things for which discipline is needed. No 
longer either spurning control, or being incapabh* of seeing its 
advantages, whenever any object presents itself which can be at- 
tained by co-operation, and which they see or believe to b(' bene- 
ficial, they arc ripe for attaining if. t 

The characters, then, of a state of high civilization being the 
diffusion of property and intelligenee, and the ])ow ch’ of co-opt* ra- 
tion; the next tiling to ohsene is the astonishing developiucnt 
which all these elements ha\e assumed of late }ears. 

The rapidity with wdiich pro})erty has accuinulaled and is ac- 
cumulating in the principal countries of iinro]>e, but especially in 
this island, is obvious to every one. The eapit&kof tlie industrious 
classes overflows into foreign countries, and into all kinds of wild 
s])eculations. The amount of capital annually exporlCil iroin 
Great Britain alone, surpasses probably the whole wealth of the 
most flourishing commercial republics of antiquity. But the 
capital, coUecthely so vast, is composed almost entirely of small 
portions; very generally so small, that the owners cannot, without 
other means of livelihood, subsist uj)on the })rofi1s of them. While 
such is the growth of property in the hands of the mass, the cir- 
cumstances of llie higher classes have und(*rgone nothing like* a 
corresponding improvement. Many large fortunes have, it is! me, 
been accumulated, but many others liave*l)een wholly or partially 
dissipated; for the inheritors of immense fortunes, as a class, 
always live at least up to their incomes when at the highest, and 
the unavoidable vicissitudes of those iiicoriios are always sinking 
them deeper and deeper into debt. The English landlords, as 
they themselves are constantly telling us, are a bankrupt body, 
and the real owners of the bulk of their estates are the mort- 
gagees. In other count ries the large properties have very gene- 
rally been broken down ; in France, by revolution, and the revo- 
lutionary law of inheritance ; in Pnissia, by suece^fsivc edicts of that 
substantially democratic^ though nominally absolute government. 
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With respect to knowledge and intelligence, it is the truism of 
the age# hat the masses, l)oth of the middle and even of the working 
classes, are treading upon the heels of their superiors. 

If we now consider the progress made by those same masses in 
the capacity and habit of co-operdtion, wc find it equally surprising. 
At w hat period were 1 he operations of productive industry carried on 
upon an^hinglike their present scale ? Were so many hands ever 
before employed at the same time upon the same work, as now in 
all the principal departments of majiufactures and commerce? To 
how enormous an extent is business ifow carried on by joint stock 
companies — in other words, by many small cajritals thrown toge- 
ther to form one groat one. The count vy i‘< covered with associa- 
tions. There are societies tor political, societies for religious, so- 
cieties for pliilanthropie ])ur])oses. But the greatest novelty of all 
is the spirit of coml)inatioji which has gone forth among the 
working classes. • Tlu‘ present age has seen the commencement 
of benefit soci('ties; and tho.y now, as w'ell as the more question- 
aljle Trades’ Unions, overspread the wliole eoimtry. A more 
jiowerfiil, though not so ostensible, instrument of comliinatioii than 
any of these, has but lately become universally accessible — tin* 
ncuvspaper. 'J'lie neusjiaiier carries the voice of the many home 
to every individual among them; Ry the nouspajjer, each learns 
that all others are feeling as be feels,tand that if he is ready, he 
uill find them also * prepared to act upon what they feel. The 
newspaper is the telegraph which carries the signal througliout 
tlic comilry, and the Hag round which it rallitvs. Jlinidreds of 
newsjiapers, speaking in the same voice at oikh*, and the rajiidity 
of eommunieatiniiafibrded by ini])ro> ed .means of loeomolion, were 
what enabled the whole country to combine in lliat simulta- 
neous, energetic demonstration of determined will which carried 
the lleform Act. Both these facilities arc on the increase, every 
one may see liow rapidly ; and they will enable the people on all 
decisive occasions to form a collective will, and render that col- 
lective w'ill irresistible. • 

To meet this w'qndfirful develo])menl of physical and intel- 
lectual power on the part of the masses, can it be said that thei’c 
lias been any corresponding quantity of intellectual power or 
moral energy unfolded among. those individuals or classes who 
have enjoyed superior advantages? No one, we think, will affirm 
it. There is a great increase of humanity, a decline of bigotry, 
and of many of the repulsive qualities of aristocracy, among our 
conspicuous classes ; but there is, to^ say the least, no increase 
of shining ability, and a very marked decrease of vigour and 
energy. Wilh^all the advantages of this age, its facilities for 
nientcu cultivation, the incitements and the rewards which it holds 
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out to exalted talents, there can scarcely Ije pointed out in the 
fiiiropean annals any stirring times, which have brought^ littlo 
that is distinguished, either morally or intellectually, to the surface. 

That this, too, is no more than was to be expected from the ten- 
dencies of civilization, when no attempt is made to correct them, 
we shall have occasion to show presently. But even if civilization 
did notliing K) lower the eminences, it w^ould produce an exactly 
similar effect by raising tlic plains. When the masses become 
powerful, an individual, or a small b5,nd of individuals, can bo 
nothing except by influencing the masses; and to do this be- 
comes daily more difficult, and requires higher pow’crs, from the 
constantly increasing nuinber of those who are vying wilh one 
another to attract the public attention. Onr position, tlioreforc^ is 
established, that by the natural growth of civilization, power 
passes from individuals to masses, and the weight and imporlanco 
of an individual, as compared with the mass, ^ink into greater 
and greater insignificance. ^ 

The change which is tluis in progress, and to a great extent 
consummated, is the greatest ever recorded in Innnan affairs; the 
most <*oniplete, the most fruitful in consecpienecs, and the most 
irrevocable. Whoever can meditate iij on il. and not see lliat so 
great a revolution Vitiates all existing rules of government and 
policy, and renders all practice and all predictit^ns orounded only 
upon prior experience worliiless, is wanting in tin* v^ry first and 
most cleiiientary principle of statesmanship in these times. 

^ II faut,’ as M, de Tocqucville has said, ‘ line science politique 
iiouvelle a un nioiide tout iloiiveaii.’ Tho wliole face of society 
is reversed — all the natural elements of power have defiiiitiiely 
changed places, and there are people who talk to us of standing 
up for ancient institutions, and the duly of sticking to the Britisli 
Constitution settled in 1GH8 ! hat is still more extraordinary, 
these are the people who accuse others of disregarding vari(‘ty of 
circumstances, and iijiiiosing their abstract theories upon all 
states of society w ithout discrimination. 

We put it to those who call themselves Conservatives, whether, 
when the whole power in society is passing into the hands of the 
masses, they really think it possible to prevent the masses from 
making that power predominant as well in the government as 
elsewhere? The triumph of democracy, or, in other words, of 
the government of public opinion, does not depend upon the opi- 
nion of any individual or set of individuals that it ought to triumph, 
but upon the natural laws offthe progress of wealth, upon the diffu- 
sion of reading, and the increase of the facilities of human inter- 
course. If Lord Kenyon or the Duke of NewcastWcould stop these, 
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theymijrht necomplishisomefhing. There is no danger of the pre- 
valence of democraoy«in Syria or Timbnetoo. But he must be a 
poor politician who does not know, that whatever is the growing 
powder ill society will force its way into the government, by fair 
moans or foul. The distribution of constitutional power cannot 
long continue very different from that of real power, without a 
convulsion. Nor, if the institutions which impedo*the progress 
of democracy could be by any miracle preserved, could e^en they 
do more than render that progress a little slower. Were the 
constitution of Great Britain to remain h(»nceforth unaltered, we 
are not the le^-s under the dominion, becoming every day more 
irresistible, of public opinion. > • 

With regard to the advance of demoeracj% there are two different 
positions whicli it is possible for a ratioiial person to take up, 
aeeoiding as he thinks the ma«^|es prepaied, or unprepared, to 
exercise the control w'liich they are accpiiring o\er llioir destiny, 
in a iiiaiiiHM- which would an inipiovement upon what now 
exists. If lie tliiiiks IIk ni j'rejiared, he will aid the democratic 
movement ; or^iDie d(u*ni it to be proceeding fist enough vvilliout 
him, he will at all events refrain from resisting it. If, on the 
eontrar>, lie thinks the masses unprepared fur coniploto eoiitrol 
over tlw'ir govenirnent--*-secing at lift* «-cune time that, j)reparod or 
not, they eaiinot he prf‘V(*nted from a('(juiiing it ho will exert his 
utmost efforts jii c^utiihiiting to prejiare them; using all means, 
on the one hand, lor making tlie masses themselves wiser and 
better ; on the other, for so rousing the slumbering energy of the 
opulent and letteicd classes so storinj^ tlie joutli of those classes 
witli the ])rofoundest and most valuable knowledge, so calling 
forth wliatever of inc^ividual greatness exists or can be raised up 
in the country, as to create a power vvliich might partially rival 
the ineic power of the masses, and might exercise the most salu- 
tary influence over them ior their own good. When engaged 
earnestly in works lik<* these, one can understand how a lational 
person might think that in older to give nfore time for the jier- 
Ibrinaiicc of tlii*m, it wer^ well if the current of democrac}, which 
can in no sort be stajed, could bo prevailed upon for .i time to 
flow less impetuously . With Conscrv ati\ cs of this sort, all Kadicals 
of corresponding enlargement ot view, could fralerni/e as frankly 
and cordially as with many of their own friends: and we speak 
from an extensive knowledge of the wisest and most high-minded 
of that body, when wo take upon ourselves to answer for them, 
that they would iiev^er push foiward their own political projects in 
a spirit or with a violence which could tend to frustrate any 
rational endeavours towards the object nearest their hearts, the 
instruction of the understandings and the elevation of the 
characters of all classes of their countrymen. 
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But who ]*B there among the polifical party calling themselve** 
Conservatives, that professes to have any siuh object in view ? Is 
there one who seeks to employ the interval of respite which he 
might hope to gain by withstanding democracy, in qualifying the 
people to wiehl the democracy more wisely when it comes? Is 
there one u ho would iipt far rather resist any such endeavour, on 
the princi])le tbal knowledge is poner, and that its further diffu- 
sion ^^ould make the dnnuled e\il corpe sooner ? Again, is there 
a ConservHti\e in either house of parliament who feels that the 
character of the higher classes needs n'novaling, to qualify 
them for a more arduous task and a keener strife tlian has yet 
fallsn to their lot ? Is ‘iiot the character of a "i'ory lord or 
country gentleman, or a Church of Kngland parson, perfectly 
satisfactory to them? Is not the existing eoiistitiition of the two 
Unhersities — tliose bodies who^e especial duty it was to coiin- 
teraet the debilit.iling influenee of the cireums'ances of the ago 
upon individual character, and to send forth into society a suc- 
cession of minds, not the creatures of their age, hwi ea])al)le of 
being its improvers and regenerator'^ — the Universities, by whom 
this their esp(*eial duty has been basely neol(*eted, until, as is 
usual with all negleeted duties, the ver\ consciousness oi it as a 
duty has faded frqm their rememhranee, — is not, we say, the 
existing constitution, and t-ic whole existing system of llios(‘ Uni- 
versities, down to the smallest of their «d)use', the exclusion of 
Dissenters, a thing fur which every 'lory, though he may not as 
he ])retends die in the last dileh, will at least vote in the last 
division ? The Church, ])rofessedly the other great instniinont of 
national culture, long since perverted (we s])('ak oi' rules, not ex- 
ceptions) into the great iiistninieiil of ])t;ev eiiting all culture, 
exccjit the inculcation of obedu'iice to established maxims and 
constituted authorities — what Tory has a sclnuiie in view for any 
changes in this body, but such as may pacify assailants, and make 
the instiUition wear a less disgusting ajipearanee to the eve? 
What political Tory ^ill not resist to the very last moment any 
alteration in that Church, which will prevent its livings from 
being the jirovision for a family, its dignities the reward of 
political or of private services ? "File Tories, those at least con- 
neetcd with parliament or office, do not aim at having good insti- 
tutions, or even at preserving the present ones : their object is to 
profit by tliem while tliey exist 

We sci-uple not to express our belief that a truer spirit of Con- 
servation, as to everything good in the ])rinciples and professed 
objects of our old institutions, lives in many who are detennined 
enemies of those institutions in their present state, than in moat of 
^qse who call themselves Conservatives. Biu there are many 
^w-meaning people who always confound attachment to an end^ 
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with blind adherence to any Set of means by which it either is, or 
is pretended to be, already pursued ; and have yet to learn, that 
bodies of men who live in honour and importance' upon ihe pre- 
tence of fulfilling ends which they never honestly seek, are the 
great hinderanee to the attainment of those ends ; and whoever has 
the attainment regally at heart, must begin by sweeping them 
from his path. 

Thus far as to the political ejects of Civilization, Its moral 
effects, which as yet ^ we have only glanced at, demand further 
elucidation. They may be considered under two heads: the 
direct influence of Civilization itself upon individual charaoter, 
and the moral effects produced by the insignificance into which 
the individual falls in comparison with the masses. 

One of ihe effects of a high slate of civilization upon characler, 
is a relaxation of nidi \idna1 energy: or rather the concentration of 
it within th<» narrow sphere uf^the indi\iduars moiu'y-gettiiig pur- 
suits. As civilization advance'^, every person becomes dependent, 
for more and more of what most nearly oonconis liim, not upon 
his own e\(‘rli()ns, but upon the general arrangements of society. 
In a rude state, each man’s ])ersonal security, tlie jirolectioii oi‘ 
his family, his jiroperty, his liberty itself, d(‘p(Mids greatly upon 
liis bodily strongtli and his mental tiiergy or cunning ; in a 
cixilized stale, all«this is secured to him by causes extrinsic to 
himself. Tile growing mildness of manners is a proloctioii to him 
against much that he was before exposed to, while for tlie re- 
mainder lie may rely with constantly incroasiiig assurance upon 
the soldier, tlie policeman, and the judge ; and f where the 
effieienc> or purity of those iii->1rumehts, as is usualh the case, 
lags l)(»liiud tlie general march of ci\ilization) upon the advancing 
strength of piililic opinion, lliere renwin, as inducements to call 
forth energy of character, the desire of wealtli or of personal ag- 
grandizement, the passion of philaiithrojiy, and the lo\e of active 
virtue. But the objects to which these variaus feelings point are 
matters of clioiee, n^t df necessity, nor do the feelings act witli 
anything like equal force upon all minds. The only one of them 
which can be considered as anything like universal, is the desire of 
wealtli ; a^ld wealth being, in the case of the majority, the most 
accessible means of gratifying all their other desires, nearly the 
whole of the energy of character which exists in highly civilized 
societies concentrates itself in the pursuit of that object. In 
the case, however, of the most mftwentiaV classes — those whose 
energies, if they had them, miglit he exercised on the greatest 
scale and wnlh th^ most considerable result — the desire of wealth 
is already sutficiently satisfied to render them averse to suffer pain 
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or iucur voluntary labour for the Sake of any fiirther increase. 
The same classes also enjoy, from iheir« station alone^ a high 
degree of personal eoiisideratipn. Except the high offices of the 
state, there is hardly anything to tempt the ambition of men in 
tlieir circumstances. Those offices, when a great nobleman could 
have them for asking for, and keep them with less ti\)uble than 
he could manage his private estate, uere, no doubt, desirable 
enough possessions for such persons; but, nhen they become posts 
of labour, \e\ation, and an>.icty, and besides cannot be had 
without paying the price ot'sbme previous toil, experience shows that 
among men unaccustomed to sacrifice their amiiscnneuts and their 
easv\ the number upon whom these high offices operate as incen- 
tives to activity , or in whom they call forth any vigour of character, 
is extremely limited. Thus it happens, that in highly civilized coun- 
tries, and particularly among ourselves, the energies of the middle 
classes are almost coiifiiu'd to money- gett in o,t nnd those of the 
higher classes are nearly extinct. 

There is another circumstance to which we may trace much both 
of the good and of the had qualities which distiriguish our civi- 
lization from the rudeness of fornuT times. One ot' the effects of 
civilization (not to saj one of the ingredients in it) is, lliat the 
spectacle, and even the very Idea of pain, is kept mor(‘ and more 
out of the sight of those ‘classes w ho enjoj in their fulness the 
benefits of civilization. The state oi‘ perpelucl personal conflict, 
rendered nreessary bv tlie cireumstanees of all former l imes, and 
from which it was hardly possible for anv person, in wliatever rank 
of society, to be exempt, neeessarily habit uat(‘(l every one to the 
spectacle of harshness, nideness, and v iolence, to the struggle of 
oiM* indomitable will against another, and to the alternate suffering 
and infliction of ])ain. "J'hese things, consequently, were not as re- 
volting even to the best and most actively benevolent men of fornuT 
days, as they are to our own ; and we find the recorded eondiict of 
those men frequently such as would be univ ersally considered very 
unfeeling in a persoif* of our own day. Tliey, however, thonglit 
less of the infliction of pain, because they thought loss of pain 
altogether. When vve read of actions of the Greeks and Romans, 
or our own ancestors, denoting callousness to human suffering, we 
must not think that those who committed these actions were as 
cruel as w’e must become before we could do the like. The pain 
which they inflicted, they were in the habit of voluntarily under- 
going from slight causes ; it did not appear to them as great an evil, 
as it apj)ears, and as it really is, to us, nor did it in any w’ay de- 
grade their minds. In our own time, the necessity of personal 
collision between one person and another is, comparatively speaking, 
almost at e»n end. All those necessary portions of the business of 
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society which oblii^e any pcfson to be the immediate agent or 
ocular witness of the iiifliclion of pain, are delegated by common 
consent to peculiar anil narrow cl<isj>('s : to the judge, tlie soldier, 
the surgeon, the butcher, and the executioner. To most ])oople in 
easy circumstauees, any pain, except that iiiilicted upon the body 
by accident or disease, and the more delicate and refined griefs of 
the imagination and tlie affections, is ratlicT a thing kfioivn of than 
actually experieuml. This is much more eni])ha1ically true in 
the more refined classes, and* as 'refinoiuent advances : tor it is in 
keeping as far as possible out of sight,' i\ot only actual pain, but 
all tliat CfUi be offenshe or disagreeable to the most sensitive 
person, that refinement consists. We iiwy nniiark too, that ihis 
is possible only bj a perfection of mechanical arraiigeiiK'iits im- 
practicable in any but a high state of civili/ation. N(»w, most 
kinds of pain and annoyanc(* ujipe^r much more unendurable to 
those who have litlle (*\perieiice of them, than to those who have 
much. The consequence is tjiat, comjiared vvitli former times, 
there is in llic refined (dassesof modern civili/ed commuiiiiie& much 
more of the juniable and humane, and imicb h'ss of the heroic. 
'I'lie heroic esseiitiallj consists in being leiulj, fora worthy object, 
to do and to suffer, but especially to do, what is painful or dis- 
agreeable : and whoever does not eatly learn to do fliis, will never 
he a great cliaracler. There has crejy over the refined classes, 
over the whole of gentlemen in England, a inoial effemiiiacy, 
an iiia])titud(* foi evisy kind of si niggle, 'rhey stinnk from all 
eflbrt, from evervtliiiig vNhich is troublesome and disagreeable. 
When an evil \ lo them, the\ can sometimes bear it with 
tolerable pati(MU*e, (though nobody less ])titieiit when they can 
entertain the slightest hope that b\ raising an outcry they may 
eoinjiel somebody else to m<ike an eiVoil to relieve tiiem). But 
heroism is an active, not a ])assi\e quality; and wlieii it is neces- 
sary not lo bear jam but to seek it, little needs be e\])ccted Irom 
the men of the jireseiit daj. They eannot undergo Liboiir, they 
cannot brave ridicule, tlie^ eannot stand evtl tongues ; they have 
not liardiliood to sa^ aiPunplcMsaiit thing to an^ one whom they 
are in the luihit of ‘feeing, or to face, even with a nation at their 
hack, the coldness of •-ome little cotene wliich surrounds them. 
This tor])idity and cow ardice, as a general characteristic, is new iu 
the world: hut (modified by the different teniper.micnts of difVerent 
nations) it is a natural consequence of the progress of civilization, 
and will continue until met by a system of cultivation adapted to 
counteract it. 

If the source of great virtues thus dries up, great vices are placed, 
no doubt, under ^considerable restraint. The regime of public 
opinion is adverse to at least the indecorous vices : and as that re- 
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straining power ^ains strensfth, and *^ceriaki classes or individuals 
cease to possess a virtual exemption from it, the change is highly 
favourable to the outward decencies of life. Nor can it be denied 
that the diflusion of even such knowledge as civilization naturally 
brings, has no slight tendency to rectify, though it be but partially, 
the stcindeird of public opinion ; to undermine many of those pre- 
judices aiKrMU|)erstitions which make mankind hate each Other 
for things not rcudly odious ; to make tlieni tak(' a juster measure 
of the tendencies of actions, ayd weigh more correctly tiu' evidence 
on which thej conderai\ Or apjdaud their fellow-creatures; to 
make, in ‘•hort, their approbation direct itself more correctly to 
goqd actions, mid their odisapprohation to bad. What are the 
limits to this natural improvement in public ojiinion, when there 
is no other sort of cultivation going on than that which is the 
accompaniment of civilization, ijiC need not at present inquire. It 
is enough tliat viitliin those limits there is an evt.'iisiv orange ; that 
as much of improv enient in the geperal understanding, softening 
of the feelings, and decay of ])ernicious errors, as natur<dly attends 
the progress of wi'altli and the spread c»( readhig, suffices to 
render the judgment of the public upon actions and pci sons, so fai 
as evidence is before them, much more discriminating and correct. 

But here jfresents itself ahother ramification of the effects of 
civilization, wliicli it luvh often suqiriscd iis to find so little 
attended to. The indi\ id iial becomes so lost , in the crowd, that 
though he dejieiids more and more uj)on opinion, he is apt to 
depend less and less upon well-grounded opinion: upon the oj)i- 
nioii of those who know him. An established eiiaracter becomes 
at once mon* difficult to ghin, and more easily to be disjicnsed 
with. 

It is in a small society, where ev er;^ body knows cverybodv, 
that public opinion, when well directed, exercises its most salu- 
tary influence. Take tlie ca'^e of a tradesiiuiii in a small country 
town : to cverj one* of his customers he is long and intiiiiat*‘ly 
known; ilieir ojiinion of him has been formed after riqioated 
trials; if he could deceiic them once, he cannot hope to go on 
deceiving them in the quality of his goods ; he has no other eiis- 
tomers to look to if he loses these, while, if his goods are really 
what they pretiuid to be, he may hojie among so few competitors 
that this also will bo known and recognised, and lhat lie will 
acquire the character, as a man and a tradesman, which his conduct 
entitles him to. Far different is the case of a man setting up in 
business in the crowded streets of a great city. If ho trust solely 
to the quality of his goods, to the lionesty and faithfulness with 
which he performs what he undertakes, he may^ remain Ion years 
without a customer : be he ever so honesty he is driven to cry out 
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on the housetops that his wsfres are the best of wares, past, pre- 
sent, and to come; while if he proclaim this, true or false, with 
sufficient loudness to* excite the curiosity of passers by, and can 
give his commodities a gloss, a saleable look, not easily to be seen 
through at a superficial glance, he may drive a thriving trade 
although no customer ever enter his shoj) twice. There has been 
much complaint of late years, of the growth, both iif the world of 
trade and in thatof intellect, of quackery, and especiallyof jmffing : 
but nobody seems to ha\e remarked, that th(»se an* the inevitable 
outgrowth of immense coin])etition ; of, a state of society where 
any voice, not pit died in an exaggerated key, is lost in the 
hubbub. Success, iu so crowded a field, depends not ^i)on 
A\ha1 a person is, but upon what he seems: mere marketable qua- 
litii's become the object* instead of substantial ones, and a man’s 
labour and capital are expended, less in r/r;///i> anything than in 
])e^•^uading otli(‘r#people that he has done it Our owm age has 
si*en tin's e\il brouglif to its consummation. Quack(»ry tliere 
always was, but it once was a test oftbe absence of sterling qiiali- 
1i(*^• there wa** a ])r(Aerb that good wnne needed no bush. It is 
our own age which lias seen the honest dealer drhen to quackery, 
by hard necessicy, and the certainty of being undersold by the dis- 
lionosl. For tin* fiiNt time, aiis Ibr attracting jiriblic attention 
form a necessarv part of the qualifications e\en of the deserving; 
and -kill in lliese, got's farther than any other quality towards 
t'lisuring success. The same intensity of competition drives the 
trading pnbbc more and moie to play bigli for success, to throw 
for all or iiotliing ; and this, together with the diflicultj of sure 
calcs ilatioiis in a Held of commer(*e widely extended, renders 
b.inkrn])lcy no longer disgrdcefnl, because no longer a presuni])- 
lion (Mlher of dislionestj or imprudence : the discredit which it 
still incnis belongs to it, alas ! mainly as an indication of po\crty. 
'^I’hns ])ul)lic opinion loses anotlier of those sinqde criteria of de- 
s(Ml, which, and which alone, it is capable of eorreclly ap])lying; 
and tin* ver\ cause which has rendered it oiunijiotent in the gross, 
weak(’ns the precision •and force with wliicli its judgment is 
brought home to individuals. 

It IS not solely on the jirivale virtues, that this growing insig- 
nifieanee of the individual in the mass, is productive of mischief. 
It corru])ts the very fountain of the improvement of ])ublic opi- 
nion it-elf; it eornipts public Icachiug; it weakens the influence 
of the more euJt hated few ov^r the many. Literature has suf- 
fered more Ilian any other human production by the common 
disease. When there were few book's, and when few read at all 
save those who had been accustomed to ri‘ad the best authors, 
books were written with the well-grounded expectation that they 
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would be read carefully, and if thej^ deserved if, would be read 
often. A book of sterling merit, when if («ime oiif, was sure to 
be heard of, and might hope to be read, by the whole reading 
class ; it might succeed by its real oxcclleiicios, althougli* not got 
up to strike at once; and e\en if so got up, unless it had the sup- 
port of genuine merit, it fell into oblivion, 'riie rewards were 
then for him'^who wrote not much ; for the laborious and 
learned, not the crude and ill-informed writer. But now the case 
is reversed. 

‘This is a reading age; and precisely because it is so reading an 
age, any book which is the result of ]>rofoiind meditation is, ])crhaps, 
lessdikely to be duly and profitablyvead than at a former ]>erio(l. The 
world reads too much and too quickly to read well. When books were 
few, to get through one was a W4)rk of time and labour: what was 
written with thought was read with thoiiglit, and with a desire to ex- 
tract from it as much of the materials of knowledge as possible. But 
when almost every person who can spell, can and will write, what is to 
be done i It is difliculL to know what to read, except ]>} reading every- 
thing ; and so much of the world’s business is now transacted through 
the press, that it is necessary to know what is printed if we desire to 
know what is going on. Opinion weighs with so vast a weight in the 
balance of events, that ideas of no value in themselves are of iinpoit- 
ance from the mere circumstance that they aro ideas, and have a bona 
fide existence as such anywlirire out of Bedlam. The world, in conse- 
quence, gorges itself with iiifellcctual food, and in «wder to swrillovv the 
more, hoLU it. Nothing is now read slowly, or twice over. Books are 
run through with no less rapidity, and scarcely leave a more dm able im- 
pression, than a iicwsj)apcr aiticle. It is for this, among othci causes, 
that BO few hooks are proiluceu of any value. Tin* lioness in the fahic 
boasted that though she produced only one at a hiith, that one was a 
lion. But if each lion only counted for one, and cacli level et for one, 
the advantage would all be tni the side of tlie liare. When e»^erv unit 
is individually weak, it is only inuitiUide that tells Who woiulcis that 
the iiew'spapers should carry all before them? A book pioduces no 
greater e&ct than an article, and there cun be 3(5.5 of tliesc in one 
year. He, 'therefore, vflio should and would write a book, and write it 
ill the ]}roper manner of writing a book, now flasljcs down his first liasty 
thoughts, or what he mistakes for thoiiglits, in a" periodical. And the 
public is ill the predicament of an indolent man, who cannot bring 
himself to apply his mind vigorously to his own aii'airs, and over whom, 
therefore, imt he who speaks most wisely, but he who speaks most fie- 
qucntly, obtains the influence.’* 

Hence we sec that literature is becoming more and more ephe- 
meral : books, of any solidity, are actually gone by; even reviews 
are not now considered s\ifliciently light; the attention cannot 

lie view of * Aubtin’e Lectures on Jurispiudencef iu Tart’s Magazine for De- 
cember, 1832. 
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sustain itself on any serious^subject, even for the space of a review- 
article. In the mor^ attractive kinds of literature, the novel and 
the magazine, although the demand has so greatly increased, 
the sqpply has so outstripped it, that even a novel is seldom a 
lucrative speculation. It is only under circumstances of rare 
attraction that a bookseller will now give anything to an author 
for copyright. As the difficulties of success thus* progressively 
increase, all other ends are more and more sacrificed for the 
attainment of it ; literature becomes more and more a mere 
reflection of the current sentiments, atid has almost entirely aban- 
doned its mission as an enlightener and improver of them. 

There arc now in this country, we may say, but two mode| left, 
in which an individual mind can hope to produce much direct effect 
upon the minds and destinies of his countrymen ^generally ; as a 
member of parliament, or an edj/:or of a London newspaper. In 
both these capacities much may still be done by an individual, 
because, while the power of the collective body is very great, the 
number of participants in it does not admit of much increase. One 
of these monopolies will be opened to competition when the news- 
paper stamp is taken off*; whereby the importance of the news- 
paper press in the aggregate, considered as the voice of public 
opinion, will be much increased, •and the influence of any one 
writer in helping to form that opinion, greatly diminished. This 
we might regret* did we not remember to what ends that influ- 
ence is now used, and is sure to be so while newspapers are a 
mere investment of capital for the sake of mercantile profit. 

Is there, then, no remedy.? A^e the decay of individual 
energy, the weakening of the influence of superior minds over the 
multitude, the growth of charlatanerie^ and the diminished 
efficacy of public opinion as a restraining power, — are these the 
price we necessarily pay for the benefits of civilization, and can 
they only be avoided by checking the diffusion of knowledge, dis- 
couraging the spirit of combination, prohibiting improvements in 
the arts of life, and repressing the further increase of wealth and 
of production ? Assuredly not. Those advantages which civiliza- 
tion cannot give — which in its uncorrected influence it has even a 
tendency to destroy — may yet coexist with civilization ; and it is 
only when joined to civilization that they can produce their fairest 
fruits. All that we are in danger of losing we may preserve, all 
that we have lost we may regain, and bring to a perfection hitherto 
unknown ; but not by slumbering, and leaving things to them- 
selves, no more than by ridiculously ftrying our strength against 
their irresistibly tendencies : only by establishing counter-tenden- 
cies, which may combine with those tendencies, and modify them. 

Voi.. Ill, & XXV. No. I. ^ 
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The evils are^ that the individual lost and becomes impotent 
in the crowd, and that individual character ijl^self becomes relaxed 
and enervated. For the first evil, the remedy is, greater and 
more perfect combination among individuals ; for the second, na- 
tional institutions of education, and forms of polity, calculated to 
invie[orate the individual character. 

The formed of these desiderata, as its attainment depends upon 
a change in the habits of society itself, can only bo realized by 
degrees, as the necessity becomes felt; but circumstances are 
even now to a certain extent forcing it on. In Great llritain 
especially (which so far surpasses the rest of the world in the 
cxlept and rapidity of the gaccumulation of wealtli) the fall of pro- 
fits, consequent upon the vast increase of population and capital, 
is rapidly extinguishing the clas*^ of small dealers and small pro- 
ducers, from the impossibility of living on their diminished profits, 
and is throwing business of all kinds more and more into the 
hands of large capitalists — whether these be rich individuals, or 
joint stock companies formed by the aggregation of many small 
capitals. We are not among those \vho believe that this progress is 
tending to the complete extinction of individual competition, or 
that the entire productive resources of the country will within any 
assignable number of ages, if ever, be administered by, and for 
the benefit of, a general , association of the whole community. 
But we believe that the multiplication of competitors in all 
branches of business and in all professions — which renders it 
more and more difficult to obtain success by merit alone, more 
and more easy to obtain it by plausible pretence — will find a 
limiting principle in die progress of the spirit of co-operation ; that 
in every overcrowded departuieiit there will arise a tendency 
among individuals so to unite their labours or their capitals, that 
the purchaser or employer will have to choose, not among innu- 
merable individuals, but among a few groups. Competition will 
be as active as ever, but the number of comjietitors will be brought 
within manageable bownds. 

Such a spirit of co-operation is most of' all wanted among the 
intellectual classes andprofessions. The amount of human labour, 
and labour of the most precious kind, now wasted, and wasted too 
in the ciuolest manner, for want of combination, is incalculable. 
What a spectacle, for instance, does the medical profession pre- 
.sent! One successful practitioner, burthened with more work 
than mortal man can perform, and which he performs so sum- 
marily that it were often tetter let alone ; — ^iii the surrounding 
streets twenty unhappy moL each of whom has been as labori- 
ously and expensively tramed asi he has, to do, the very same 
thing, and is possibly as well qualified, wasting their capabilities 
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and starving for want^f wofk. Under better arrangements these 
twenty would form a« corps of subalterns marshalled under their 
more successful leader; who (granting him to be really the 
ablest physician of the set, and not merely the most successful 
impostor) is wasting time in physicking people for headaches and 
heartburns, which he might with better economy^of mankind’s 
resources turn over to his subordinates, while he employed his 
maturer powers and greater ei^perience in studying and treating 
those more obscure and difficult caj^es, upon hicli science has not 
yet thrown sufficient light, and to uhich ordinary knowledge and 
abilities would not be adequate. By such means every personas 
ca])acitics would be turned to account*, ami the highest ndnds 
being kept for the highest things, these would make progress 
while ordinary occasions would be no losers. 

But it is in literature, above all, that a change of this sort is 
of most pressing urgency. There the system of individual corn- 
petit ion has fairly worked itself out, and things cannot continue 
much longer as they are. Literature is a province of exertion 
upon which more, of the fiist value to human nature, depends, 
than u))on any other; a province in which the highest and most 
^ aluable order of works, those which most contribute to form the 
opinions and shape tlie characters of subsequent ages, are, more 
than in any other clas-s of production**, placed beyond the possi- 
bility of appreciation by those who form the bulk of the pur- 
chasers in the book -market; insomuch that, even in ages when 
these VAcre a far less numerous ami more select class than now, it 
was an admitted point that the only yiccess w^hich writers of the 
first order could look to was the verdict of posterity. That 
venliet could, in those times, be confidently expected by whoever 
was worthy of it ; for the good judges, though tew in number, 
w ere sure to read e\ ery work of merit which appeared ; and as the 
recollection of one book was not in those days immediately obli- 
terated by a hundred others, they remembered it, and kept ali\ethe 
knowletlge of it to subsequent ages. But fh our day, fiom the 
immense multitude ol^writer'- (which is now not less remarkable 
than the mulutude of readers), and from the manner in which the 
people of this age are obliged to mid, it is difficult for whal does 
not strike during its novolly, to strike at all : a book either misses 
fire altogether, or is so read as to make no permanent impression ; 
and the best equally with the worst are forgotten by tho next 
day. 

For this there is no remedyi while the public have no guidance 
beyond booksellers’ advertisements, attft the venal paragraphs of 
newspapers and fmall periodicals, to direct them in distinguish- 
ing what is not worth reading from what is. The resource must. 

C 2 
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in time be, some organized co-operati&n aim)ng the leading inteU 
lects of the age, whereby works of first-rate merit, of wliat- 
ever class, and of whatever tendency in point of opinion, might 
come forth with the stamp on them, from the first, of the approval 
of those whose name would carry authority. There are many 
causes why W9, must wait long for such a combination ; but (with 
enormous defects, both in plan and in execution) the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge wjas as considerable a step 
towards it as could be expecrf^cd in the present state of men’s 
minds, and in a first attempt.* Literature has had in this country 
two ages ; it must now have a third. The age of patronage, as 
JohAson a century ago proclaimed, is gone. The age of book- 
sellers, it has been proclaimed in our own time, has now well 
nigh died out. In the first there was nothing intrinsically base, 
nor in the second any thing inherently independent and liberal. 
Each has done great things; both have had their day. The 
time is coming when authors, os a collective guild, must be their 
own patrons and their own booksellers. 

*■ 

These things must bide their time. But the other of the 
two great desideratft, the regenerdtioii of individual character 
among our lettered and opulent classes, by the ada])tation to that 
purpose of our institutions, and, above all, of our educational in- 
stitutions, i«! an object of more urgency, and for which more might 
be immediately accomplished if the will and the understanding 
were not alike wanting. 

This, unfortunately, is a^subject on which, for the inculcation 
of rational vk'ws, everything is yet to be done ; for, all that we 
would inculcate, all that we deem of vital importance, all upon 
which we conceive the balv^jtion of the next and all future ages to 
rest, has the mi'^fortune to be almost equally opposed to the most 
popular doctrines of our own time, and to the prejudices of those 
who cherish the empty husk of what has descended from ancient 
times. We are at isshe equally with the atlmirers of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton and Westraiixstcr, and lyith the generality of 
their professed reformers. We regard the system of tbM insti- 
tutions, as actually administered, with sentiments littte short of 
utter abhorrence. But we do not conceive that their vices would 
be cured by bringing their studies into a closer connection with 
what it is the fashion to tqrra ‘ the business of the world;’ by 
dismissing the logic and which are still nominally taught, 

to substitute modern Ian and experimental physics. We 

would have classics andW'* c t^^lght far more really and deeply 
than at present, and we ^ould-^^dd to them other studies more 
^lien than any which yet exist to the * business of the world,’ but 
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more ffermane to the ^eat Business of every rational being, the 
strengthening and enlarging of his own intellect and character. 
The empirical knowledge which the world demands, which is the 
stock in trade of money-getting life, we would leave the world to 
provide for itself ; content with infusing into the youth of our country 
a spirit, and training them to habits, which would ensure their 
acquiring such knowle<lge easily, and using it welf These, we 
know, are not the sentimeiit^rof ^the vulgar; but we believe them 
to be those of the best and wisest d' all j)artics : and we are glad 
to corroborate our opinion by a quotation from a work written by 
a friend to the Universities, and by one whose tendencies are 
rather conservative than liberal ; a book ‘which, though really, ^nd 
not ill form merely, one of fiction, contains much subtle and inge- 
nious thought, and the results of much psychological experience, 
combined, we are compelled to «ay, wnth much caricature, and 
very provoking (though we arc convinced unintentional) distor- 
tion and misinterpretation of ihe opinions of some of those with 
w hose j)hilosoj)hy that of the author does not agree. 

‘ “ You believe” (a clergyman loquitur) “ that the University is to 
prepare youths for a successful career in society : I believe the sole 
object is to give them that manly chai^acter which wilhenable them to 
resist the mfincnces of society. I do not care to prove that I am right, 
and that any university which does not skiiid upon this basis will be 
rickety in its rliildliood, and useless or mischievous in its manhood ; 1 
care only to assert that this w'as the notion of those who founded Oxford 
and Cambridge. 1 fear that their successors are gradually losing sight of 
this principle — arc gradually beginning to think that it is their business 
to turn out clever lawyers and serviceable treasury clerks — are pleased 
when the world compliments them upoii the goodness of the article 
with which they have furnished it — and that this low vanity is absorb- 
ing all their will and their power to create great men, whom the age 
will scorn, and who will save it from the scorn of the times to come.” 

‘ “ One or two such men,’* said the Liberal, “ in a generation, may be 
very useful ; but the University gives us two or three thousand youths 
every year. 1 suppose you ore content that a pdl’tion shall do week-day 
services.” ^ 

“‘I wish to have a far more hard-working and active race than we 
have at present,” said the clergyman ; “ men more persevering in toil, 
and less impatient of reward ; but all experience, a thing which the 
schools are not privileged to despise, though the world is — all cx])ericnce 
is against the notion, that the means to procure a supjdy of good ordi- 
nary men is to attempt nothing higheiv S know that nine-tenths of 
those whom the University sends odt 'imlfft be hewers of wood and 
drawees of water; but, if 1 train the^ten | ths to be so, depend upon 
it the wood will he badly cut, the ilrsiter ‘^pilt. Aim at some- 

thing noble; makeiyour system sue thatj^ grea an may be formed 
by it, and there will be a manhood v\ yout little men of which you dg 
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dream. But when aome akiliul rtfetoiician, or lucky rat, atande at 
the toj) of the ladder-— when the Univeraity, instead of disclaiming the 
creature, instead of pleading, as an excuse for themselvesi that the 
healthiest mother may, by accident, produce a shapeless abortion, 
stands shouting, that the world may know what great things they can 
do, ‘ we taught the boy !*— when the hatred which worldly men will 
bear to religion always, and to learning whenever it teaches us to soar 
and not to grovel, is met, not with a frank defiance, but rather with a 
deceitful argument to show that t;ade*is the better for them; is it 
wonderful that a x*uny beggarly •feeling should pervade the mass of our 
young men? that they should scorn all noble achievements, should 
have no higher standard of action than the world’s opinion, and should 
conceive of no higher reward than to sit down amidst loud cheering, 
which continues for several moments ?*’* * 

Nothing can be more just or more forcible than tho description 
here given of the objects which ^‘University education should aim 
at: we are at issue with the writer, only on tile propo&ilioii that 
these objects e\er were attamwl, or ever could be so, consistently 
with the principle which has always been the foundation of the 
English Universities ; a principle, uurortunately. by no means con- 
fined to them. The difficulty, the all but insuperable difficulty, 
which continues to opjiose eitjicr such relorm ofourold academical 
institutions, or tho,esttiblishraent of such new ones, as shall give 
us an education capable of forming great minds, is, that in order 
to do so it is necessary to begin by eradicating the idea which 
nearly all the upholders and nearly all tlie iinpiigners of the 
Universities rootedly entertain, as to the objects not merely ol 
academical education, but qf education itself. What is this idea? — 
That the object of education is, nottocpialify the pupil for judging 
what is true or what is right, but to provide that he shall think 
true what we think true, and right what we think right — that not 
the spirit in which the person’s opinions are arrived at and held, 
but the opinions themselves, are the main })oint. This is the deep- 
seated error, the inveterate prejudice, which the real reformer of 
English eduoation hsts to struggle against. Is it astonishing that 
great minds are not produced, in a country where the test of a great 
mind is, agreeing in the opinions of the small minds? where every 
institution for spiritual culture which die country has — -the churchy 
the universities, and almost every dibseiiting community — are con- 
stituted on the following as tlieir avowed principle : that the object 
is, 9tot that the individual should go forth determined and qualified 
to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disinterestedly ; not tliat he 
be furnished at setting out with the needful aids and facilities, the 
needful materials and instruments for that search, and then left to 

..I I , I. , ^ " ■-> 

* a novel called * Eustace Convey/ vol. i*. oh* 6* 
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the unshackled use of them ; not that, by a firee communion with the 
thoughts and deeds of*the great minds which preceded him, he be 
inspired at once with the courage to dare all which truth and his 
conscience require, and the modesty to weigh well the grounds of 
what otliers think, before adopting contrary opinions of his own : 
not this — no ; but that the triumph of the system, tjie merit, the 
excellence in the sight of God which it possesses, or which it can 
impart to its pupil, is, that his speculations shall terminate in the 
adoption, in words, of a particular set of opinions. That provided 
he adhere to those opinions, it matters little whether he receive 
them from authority or from examination ; and worse, that it 
mutters little by what temptations of irfterest or vanity, by what 
voluntary or involuntary sophistication with his intellect, and 
deadening of his noblest feelings, that result is arrived at ; that it 
even matters comparatively little •whether to his mind the words 
are mere words, Or the representatives of realities — in what sense 
he receives the favoured set ofipropositions, or whet her he attaches 
to them any sense at all. Were ever great minds thus formed? 
Never ! "I ue few groat minds which this country has produced 
have been formed in spite of nearly every thing which could be 
done to stifle their growth. And |ill thinkers, much above the 
common order, who have grown up in the Church of Kngland, or 
in any other Church, have been produced in latitudinarian epochs, 
or while the irnpalse of intellectual emancipation which gave 
existence to the Church had not quite spent itself. The flood of 
burning metal which issued from the furnace flowed on a few 
paces before it congealed. ^ 

That the English Universities have, throughout, proceeded upon 
the principle, that the intellectual association of mankind must be 
founded upon articles, /. c. upon a promise of belief in cer- 
tain opinions ; that the scope of all they do is to prevail upon 
their pupils, by fair means or foul, to acquiesce in the opinions 
which are set down for them ; that the abuse of the human 
faculties so forcibly denounced by Locke •under the name of 
^ principling’ their pupils is their sole method in religion, 
politics, morality, or philosophy — is vicious indeed, but the vice is 
equally prevalent without and within their pale, and is no farther 
disgraceful to them than inasmuch as a better doctrine has been 
taught for a century past by the superior spirits, with whom in 

E >int of intelligence it was their duty to maintain themselves on a 
vel. But, that when this object was attained they cared for no 
other ; that if they could make churchinen, they cared not to make 
religious men ; that if they could make Tories, whether they made 
patriots was indiflerent to them*; that if tliey could prevent heresy, 
they cared not if the price paid were stimidity— this constitu^ 
the peculiar baseness of those bodies, l^k at them. While 
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titeir ^Mttkfian character, \rhile the excluaibtt of all who will not 
sign away their freedom of thought, is contended as if life 
depended upon it, there is not a trace in the system of the Univer^ 
sities that any other object whatever is seriously cared for. Nearty 
all the professorships have degenerated into sinecures. Few of 
the professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the few great scholars 
who have issued from either University for a century (and he was 
such before he went thither), the Jlev. Connop Thirlwall, has pub- 
lished to the world that in his University at least, even religion 
— even what the Church of Fngland terms religion — is not taught ; 
and his dismissal, for this piece of honesty, from the tutorship of 
his •college, is one among the daily proofs how much safer it is 
for twenty men to neglect their duty, than for one man to impeach 
them of the neglect. The only studies really encouraged are 
classics and mathematics ; neitlior of them a useless study, though 
the last, as an instrument for fashioning the mental powers, greafly 
overrated ; but Mr. Whewell, a high authority against his own 
University, has just published a pamphlet, chiefly to prove that 
the kind of mathematical attainment by which Cambridge honours 
are gained, expertiiess in the use of the calculus, is not that kind 
which has any tendency to produce superiority of intellect.* The 
mere shell and husk of the syllogistic logic at the one University, 
the wretchedest smattering of Locke and Palcy at the other, are 
all of moral or psychological science that is taught at either.f As 
a means of educating the many, the Universities are absolutely 
null. The youth of England are not educated. The attainments 
of any kind required for taking all the degrees (except professional 
ones) ever eonteiTcd by these bodies are, at Cambridge, utterly 
contemptible; at Oxford, we believe, of late years, somewhat 
higher, but still very low. Honours, indeed, are not gained but by 
a severe struggle ; but the candidates for honours are the few, not 
the many. Still, if even the few w ere mentally benefited, the places 
would not be worthless. But what have the senior wranglers done, 
even in mathematics ^ Has Cambridge produced one great mathe- 
matician since Newton? How many books which have thrown 

• The erudite and able writer in the Edinburgh Review, who has expended an 
almort superfluous weight of argument and authority in refuting the position inci- 
dentally maintained in Mr. Whewvll’s pamphlet, of the great value of mathematics 
as an exercue of the mind, was, we think, bound to have noticed the fact that the far 
more direct object of the pamphlet was one which nartially coincided with that of its 
reviewer. We do not think that Mr. Whewell has done wen what he undertook : he is 
vague, and is always attempting to be a pmfounder metaphysician than he can he ; 
W the main proposition of his pamphlet is true and important, and he is eptitled 
to no little credit for having disferned that important truth, and expressed it so 
strongly. 

f We' diould except, at Oxford, the Ethics, Politics, andcRhetoric of Aristotle. 
These are part of ^oourse of classical instruction, and are so for an exception to 
Ibe rule, otherwise pretty faithfully observed at both Onivetsities, of cultivating only 
fto least useAil parts of atieient titexatnre* 
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light upon the history/antiqAities, philosophy^ art, or literature of 
ancients, have the two Universities sent , forth sinqe the Reforma- 
tion 7 Compare them, not merely with Germany, but even with 
Italy or France. When a man is pronounced by them to have 
excelled in their studies, what do the Universities do 7 They give 
him an income, not for continuing to learn, but for having learnt ; 
not for doing anything, but for what he has already done : on 
condition solely of living like a monk, and putting on the livery 
of the church at the end of seven yqars. They bribe men by high 
leewards to get their arms ready, but do. not require them to tight. 

Are these the places which are to send forth minds capable of 
maintaining a victorious struggle with the debilitating influences 
of the age, and strengthening the weak side of Civilization by the 
support of a liiglier Cultivation ? This, however, is whal we require 
from those institutions; or, in their default, from others which must 
take their place. And the very first step towards their reform, must 
be to iinsectarianize them wholly — not by the paltry measure of 
allowing Dissenters to come and be taught orthodox sectarianism, 
but by putting an end to sectarian teaching altogether. The 
principle itself of dogmatic religion, dogmatic morality, dogmatic 
philosophy, is ivliat requires to be rooted out ; not any particular 
manifestation of that principle. * . 

The very corner-stone of an cducatipn intended to form great 
minds must be tlie recognition of the principle, that the object is 
to call forth the greatest possible quantity of intellectual jyo/m-, 
and to inspire M he intonse&t love of truth ; and this without a 
particle of regard to the results to which the exercise of that 
power may lead, even though it stiould conduct the pupil to 
opinions diametrically opposite to those of his teachers. We say 
this not because we think opinions unimportant, but precisely 
because of the immense importance wliich we attach to them; 
for in proportion to the degree of intellectual power and love of 
truth which we succeed in creating, is the certainty that (whatever 
may happen in any one particular instance) in the aggregate of 
instances true opinions will be the result ; and intellectual power 
and practical love of truth are alike impossible where the reasoiier 
is shown his conclusions, and informed beforehand that he is ex- 
pected to arrive at them. 

We are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher should not 
inculcate his own opinions as the true ones, and exert his utmost 
powers to exhibit their truth in the strongest light. To abstain 
from this would be to nourish the worst intellectualdiabit of all, 
that of not finding, and not looking for/ certainty in anything. But 
the teacher him^lf should not be held to any creed ; nor should 
the question be whether the opinions he inculcates are the tnie ones, 
but whether he knows all creeds, and, in enforcing his own, states 
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theilrgumentsfor all conflicting opinions faiHy. In this spirit it is 
that all the great subjects are taught from tha chairs of the German 
and Pi-ench Universities. The most distinguished teacher is se- 
lected, whatever be his particular views, and he consequently 
teaches in the spirit of free inquiry, not of dogmatic imposition. 
Were such the practice here, we believe that the results would 
greatly eclipse France and Germany, because wo believe that 
when the restraints on free speculation and free teaching wen* 
taken off, there would be found in many individual minds among 
us, a vein of solid tmd acctirate tlioiight, as much superior in 
variety and sterling value to any whi<‘li has yet manifested itself 
in those countries (except* in one or two distinguished instances), 
as the present tone of our national mind is in many important 
points inferior. 

Such is the principle of all academical instruction which aims at 
forming great minds. The details weha\e not much space for the 
discussion of. Wc may, however, just indieate a ])art of what we have 
not room to enter into more iiilly. Ancient literal ure uould fill a 
large place in such a course of instruction ; because it jilaces 
before us the thoughts and actions of many great minds, minds of 
many \arious orders of greatness, and these related and e\hil)ited 
in a manner tenfold,.more impresshe, tenfold more calculated to 
call forth the highest aspirations, than in any modern literatun*. 
Imperfectly as these impressions are made by the current modes 
of classical teaching, it is incalculable what we owe to this the 
sole ennobling feature in the slavish, mechanical tiling which the 
moderns call education. Nor is it to be forgotten among the 
benefits of familiarity with the mouiirnonts of antiquity, and 
especially those of Greece, that we «ire taught by it to appreciate 
and to admire intrinsic greatness, amidst opinions, habits, and 
institutions most remote from ours; and are thus trained to that 
large and catholic tolei-ation, which is founded on understanding, 
not on indifference — and to a habit of free, open sympathy with 
powers of mind and lioblencss of character, howsoever exempli- 
fied. Were but the languages and literature of antiquity so 
taught that the glorious images they present might stand before 
the student 8 eyes as living and glowing realities— that, instead of 
lying a caput mortuum at the bottom of his mind, like some 
foreign substance in no way influencing the current of his thoughts 
or the tone of his feelings, they might circulate through it, and 
becx>me assimilated, and be part and parcel of himself! — then 
should we see how little these studies have yet done for us, com- 
pared with what they have ^et to do. 

An important place in the system of education which we con- 
template would be occupied by history : not under the puerile 
notion that political wiedom can be founded upon it ; but partly 
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becauBO it is the record of cfll the great things which have been 
achieved by mankind^ and partly because when philosophically 
studied it gives a certain largeness of conception to the student, 
and familiarizes him with the action of great causes. In no 
other way can he so completely realize in his own mind (howso- 
ever he may be satisfied with the ])roof of them as abstract pro- 
positions) the great principles by which the progress of man and 
the condition of society are governed. Nowhere else will the in- 
finite ^arieties of human nature l)e so vividly brought home to 
him, and anything cramped or one-sldod in his own standard of 
it so eScctuaily correctecl ; and nowhere else will lie behold so 
strongly exempli lied the astonishing pliability of our nature, 4ind 
the vast eflects which may under good guidance be produced 
upon it by honest endeavour, llie literature of our own and 
other modern nations should Iw studied along with the history, 
or rather as a ])iu*t of the history. 

In the department of pui;e intellect, the highest place will 
belong to logic and the philosophy of mind : the one, the instru- 
ment J‘or the eiilthatioii of all sciences; th(‘ other, the root from 
which they all grow. It scarcely needs be said that the former 
will not be taiiglit as a mere system of techuieal rules, nor the 
latter as a s(‘t of coneat enated abstract propositions. The tendency, 
so strong cverywli<»r(‘, is strongest of all here, ro receive opinions 
into the mind witjioiit any real understanding of th<»m, nuirely be- 
cause they se(»in to follow from certain admitted premises, and to 
let them lie there as forms of words, lifeless and void of mean- 
ing. U'he ])upil must be led to interrogate his own consciousness, 
to observe and experiment u])ou iiimsc'if : of the mind, by any 
other process, little w ill he ever know . 

With these .should be joined all those seieiices in which groat 
and certain results are arrhed at by meat a J ])rocesses of some 
length or nieety : not that all persons should study ail these 
sciences, but that some should study all, and allosome. These 
may be divided into sciences of mere rat*iocination, as mathe- 
matics ; and sciences paitly of ratiocination, and partly of what is 
I'ar more dillicult, comprehensive observation and analysis. Such 
arc, in their ralionate^ even the sciences to which mathematics 
are subservient ; and such are all those which relate to human 
nature, 'rhe philosophy of morals, of government, of law, of 
political economy, of poetry and art, should form subjects of sys- 
tematic instnictioii, under the most eminent professoi-s who could 
be found ; these being chosen not for the particular doctrines tliey 
might happen to profess, but as being those who were most likely 
to send forth pm^ils qualified in point of disposition and attain- 
ments to choose doctrines for themselves. And why should not reli- 
gion be taught in the same manner? Not till then will one step 
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be made towards the healing of religious differences : not till then 
will the spirit of English religion become catholic instead of sec- 
tarian, favourable instead of hostile to freedom of thought and 
the progress of the human mind. 

We have dwelt so long on the reforms in education necessary 
for regenerathig the character of the higher classes, that we have 
not space remaining to state what changes in forms of iiolity and 
social arrangements we conceive to be required for the same 
piiq'iOse. We can only jpsi indicate the loading idea. Civiliza- 
tion has brought about a degree of security and fixity in the pos- 
se«5sipn of all advantages once acquired, which has rendered it, for 
the first time in Europe, possible for a rich man to lead the life 
of a Sybarite, and nevertheless enjoy throughout life a degree of 
power and consideration wliichc could formerly be earned or re- 
tained only by personal activity. Wo cannot undo wliat civiliza- 
tion has done, and again stimulate the energy of the higher 
classes by insecurity of property, or danger of life or limb. The 
only adventitious motive it is iu the ])ower of society to hold out 
is reputation and consequence, and of this as much use as possible 
should be made for the encouragement of desert. I’he main 
thing which social changes can do for the improvement of the 
higher classe.s — and it is what thf progress of democracy is insen- 
sibly but certainly accomplishing — is gradually to put an end to 
every kind of unearned distinction, and let the only road oi)en to 
honour and ascendancy be that of personal qualities. 

Art. II. 

GODOY, PRINCE OF THE PEACE. 

Memoirs of Do7i Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace^ Dvke 
del Alciidia^ Count dH Ereramoate, formerly P'ime Ministen^ 

of the King of S^jain, Gen eralis.s into of his Armies, High 
Admiral, Written by himself Edited, under the Su 2 )er^ 
intendenre of his Highness, by Lieut. -Colonel J. B. HEs- 
m6nard, with an Introduction, Historical and Biographical 
Notes, In 2 vols. English translation. London: 1836. 

TT^E* confess that w^e took up the Memoirs of Godoy with 
some prejudice ; — not that we have, at any time, con- 
sidered the Prince of the Peace as a man who has deserved the 

^ It seoms tlcbirable, at the beginning of this article, to infonn the reader that 
the plural pronoun is employed in conformity with established^custom ; and that, as 
it will be readily perctiiived, in regard to certain statements, uoth matters of tket 
and expressions of ■entiment have a direct reference to the personal knowledge and 
individual feelings of the writer. 
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hatred so generally expresiled by his countrymen, but because 
we thought that, ev^n when he should prove himself free from 
great criminality, h6 could hardly make out a case wortliy of 
general attention. We have nevertheless read his whole work 
with interest, and some of its passages with emotion. We re- 
member him as we saw him in the fulness of his power ; we were 
near the scene of his downfal and his imminent personal danger ; 
we stood for more than one hour in the crowd gathered to see the 
conlliigration of his brollier Diego’s* magnificent house, which, 
with all its valuable furniture, hath been summarily condemned 
by the secret leaders of the popular fury ; we witnessed the real, 
and idso the affected anxiety expressed by many that the fallen 
fa\ourite should escape the knives of the populace, in order that he 
might undergo the ignominy of the gallows ; we saw the scowl of 
disappointed blood-thirstiness ijpon thousands of countenances 
which ill their i3\ery-day expression could hardly be conceived 
capable of a still darker shade. Kight-and-twenty years have 
passed since we found ourselves in the midst of these awfully 
instructive events ; and we lately thought that the impressions 
we then received had melted into that general inactive interest 
with which we read in history the wrongs which time has placed 
out of man’s reach for redress. "Phe long silence of the person 
whom popular envy hurled from the highest Station which any but 
the members of Jhe royal family e\er enjoyed in Spain appeared 
to us like an acknowledgment of guilt ; — guilt, certainly, not 
equal to the extent, and much less to the manner of the punisj;!- 
ment ; b^it such as the s\ifterer preferred to leave unsifted, under 
the consciousness that the decree of justification which was in his 
power would not make him amends for the pain of rofresliing the 
events upon whicli the defence must turn. We had on various 
occasions inquired what had become of tlie Prince of the Peace 
since the death of his unfortunate royal friends Carlos IV. and 
Maria Luisa, and could hardly obtain any information; he 
seemed to have disappeared from the fa^'e of the earth without 
leaving any trace of himself except a despised name. Tt was 
therefore with no sfliall surprise that we saw the announcement of 
his forthcoming Memoirs. We had even doubts concerning the 
authorship of the advertised work, and wished the more on that 

* ‘ And you likewise, my excellent brother D )n Diego do Godoy, who so nobly 
served your country, wh(» added one more distinction to your iamily, and are now 
without a country, and banished on my account by the unjust {roveriimeiit of Fer- 
dinand VII., that ill-fated monarch, whoso reign has been an uninterrupted scries 
of proscriptions. O my brother I nothing moro is left to us for the suppoit of our 
existence than the scanty remnant of the bounty of Charles IV., who nas already 

S aid the debt of nature amidst the sorrows of exile and penury, and whom we are 
kely to follow to fhc grave.’ — Godoy, vol. i. p. 237. ^ In a note to this passage 
there is an enumeration of the military actions in which Don Diego de Godoy dis- 
tinguished himself during the cainjiaigntt of U3, 94, aud 95, in Rousillon. * 
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account that it were in our power* td remove or confirm them hy 
an examination of the original Spanish. 3nt wo had scarcely 
read one half of the first volume^ in English,' before we were per- 
fectly convinced, by internal evidence, that the work had been 
written by the person whose name it bears. Without any other 
knowledge of the Prince of the Peace than that which 0iy 
private iiidividMal at Madrid might possess from having, out of 
mere curiosity, been two or three times at the literally pithftr 
levee which he held for a considerable time once a w’eek — (an 
assemblage which any decently-dressed man or woman was 
allowed to join, unintroduced and unquestioned) — and a merely 
complimentary presentation to the Prince by one of his aide-de- 
camps, the last time we saw him — without any nearer acquaint- 
ance than this, and guided only by an intimate knowledge of tlic 
Spanish character under the various modifications which result 
from the distinctions of ranks and classes, we will voucli for the 
genuineness of the work. We want not (though we (ertainly re- 
spect) the attestation of Colonel D’Esnienard, the editor of the 
Memoirs. The intimate conviction that we hear a voice which 
we conceived to have been stopped as effectually as by the liand 
of death ; the certainty that a long, long sui)presscd appeal to 
justice and humanity has reached us, from one subdued by age, 
sorrow, narrow circumstances and general neglect, — wdiom we saw 
in manhood, splendour, and ])o\vcr, an object of >iniversal flattery, 
complaisance, and submission; aw'akes an interest whicli we had 
never imagined we could feel for the individual in question. ‘ f 
beseech the reader (we quote the beginning of the fourth eliapter) 

‘ to dismiss for a moment any bias, whet lier favourable or other- 
wise, by which his mind may have been pr«*possessed. 71ie first 
duty of a judge is impartiality: I readily submit to the sentence 
that he may pronounce after he shall have read me with attention, 
and without omitting a single line of my defence, in wliieh I have 
endeavoured to avoid superHuity.'* Our whole heart granted the 
request. o 

Still more were we warmed with the desire of contributing our 
aid towards the just aiqjortioning of historical reputation to a 
man who in evident anguish deprecates eternal disgrace, when we 
read the following passage Irom his pen. To the contents of this 
])assage we call the attention of all honest men. It is found after 
a detailed account of his conduct during his first ministry, from 
November 1792 to March 1798. 

* I have produced a multitude of public and authentic documents. 
Envy and hatred can never deny or destroy them. Without doubt, it 
would be easy for me to add other proofs as strong, penhaps even more 
^ 

« * Memoirs, vol. i« p. 117. 
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decisive, if I, or any one»of my^friends, were permitted to consult tlie 
government archives, or my own papers. There are to be found the 
official correspondence, *310 notes, tl^ original reports, in general all the 
papers relating to the affairs with which I was intrusted. But by the 
sequestration which has, for twenty-seven years, been maintained over 
my whole property, all my means of defence and justification have like- 
wiae^beeii taken from me No judgment, no legal sentence, no pro- 

tective form, has ever authorized this Turkish spoliation. I possessed 
various registers, in which were recorded, day by day, month by month, 
all the acts in which 1 had taken pfp-t. There, I' say, will be found 
consigned to writing the good already efftsetjed, the evil haj)pily avoided, 
of that country which is always present to my thoughts, and whose hap- 
piness and glory were the objects of my constant solicitude But^the 

Eastern despotism which has so long borne me down will not, I hope, 
he naturalized in a Christian and civilized nation : the men of the pre- 
sent government will re])udiate the fetal inheritance of a period of vio- 
lence, calumny, and ingratitude IT, in short, Spain of the present day 

should refuse me th*e justice which is my due, my memory and my mis- 
fortunes will obtain a fair and (jquitahle satisfaction at the hands of 
impartial history.’^ 

Wo fear that*tho Prince of the Peace decohes himself in his 
lio])ov, of full impartiality, both from his country and from history. 
It is not possible to dislodge Emy ijdicn it once hais occupied any 
ground on which V^irtue might properly stand ?ip to reprove. The 
original source ol' CJodoy’s exorbitant • success in life was (we 
cannot d<inl)t it) (hsreputalde. A rigid feeling of delicacy has 
iiijjiosed ])(Tfect silence u])Oii him in regard to the Queen Maria 

* Thi‘11' is something j)erj)U*xing to poople slightly ai-ipiainted with Spain in the 
meluiiclml) but true picturesofnationalcoiruptioft and degeiierncy, which come to us 
fiom iiiupiestionable souices, compaied withtho extreme seiisilahty of the Spaiiiaids 
in n'gard to honour and ropiitatioii. Yet it is a fact that the geneialit) ot the natives 
of Spam jneserve th<’ quickest sense of honour, though few of them have any set- 
tled stamiaid hv which to know the conduct that deseivcs that character, especially 
in connection with public life. You will see persons in high office receiving bribes, 
with a kind of apologetic look, which means, ‘ I know that this is not quite correct ; 
but I do it because nobody about me thinks that it dishonours me.’ We have wit- 
nessed tbe deatn of a Spaniard of the highest rank, who yas us effectually killed by 
a public insuh as if he hud been shot with a bullet. It was the Duke of 
Albuqueique, who died in London, where he was ami assador from Sjiain, in ISi I. 
7 'he junta of Cadiz had punlished a violent invective against him, in which he was 
declared a traitor to Spain. The Duke called upon the writer of this article, to show 
him the libellous publication, as soon as he received it. lie was in extreme agitation, 
and said he was about to write an answer instantly. On the s«‘coi«l iiinriiing after 
this call, vdiich had taken place late in the evening, the person just mentioned went, 
by tlm Duke’s desiie, early to see him. He found him as changed in countenauce 
as if he had passed throi^h a lung illness: the signs of distraction were visilde upon 
him ; he had not been in wd, had scarcely taken any food foreight-and-forty hours, 
and had been writing all that time : he drew out of his pocket a scrap of ])aper on 
which he had edpied the words, ‘ a traitor to Spain and, reading the sentence 
aloud, he fell on his kneel in a flood of tears : the next moment he attempted to throw 
himself out of a wind# w. Having been forcibly put to bed, he expired two dc^a 
after, of a brain fever. 
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Luisa; but her notorious charactef makes it evident tliat her 
original recommendation of young Godoy to her credulous and 
blindly fond husband was the 4l?sult of art unlawful and freely- 
iodulged passion. To spend our ihoral indignation upon a youth 
seventeen years old,* because he did not resist the solicitations of 
an enamoured queen at the experienced age of thirty-three, 
would be pwlectly absurd. But those who envied Godoy in the 
immediate view of his prosperity — as w'cll as the immense mul- 
titude who, in a% ages and countries, are actuated by the same 
passion whenever extraordinafy good luck is presented to them, 
even in narrative — will hardly condescend to examine either the un- 
jus| exaggerations and calumnies by which the Prince of the Peace 
has been made to appear as a modern Sardanapalus, or to unveil 
in their own heart the disguised jealousy which mimics the lan- 
guage of moral indignation, bjor our own part, we arc convinced 
that Godoy’s illicit intercourse with the queen, was not of long 
duration : she was too abandoned for any permanent attachment ; 
too old to preserve for many years*" the attractions which, helped 
by novelty and luxurious refinements, had draw’ii a mere boy into 
her toils. Though, in accounting for the extraordinary royal 
favour he enjoyed, Godoy does not tell the trhole truth, he cer- 
tainly omits but a small portion. It was (he declares) the desin* 
of the king and queen to nurture to themselves, by extreme kind- 
ness, a confidant, a minister of their will, in whom they might en- 
tirely trust, both on the score of gratitude and dependence. This 
explanation will bear the stamp of truth for any one who shall 
form to himself a notion of the moral solitude to which a king of 
Spain, especially one withHhc character of Carlos IV., was con- 
demned for life. 

The only persons w’ho might have afforded some social enjoy- 
ments to those victims of etiquette, the Spanish kings, were the 

♦ It is said ill ‘ Doblado’s Iiuttors from Spain’ (a work in which the most credible 
reports on this subject were impartially collected by tlic^ author) that the queen, who, 
since her anival irom P 4 nna, had seldom been without a lover, had bestowed her 
favours on an elder hrothtr of the Prince of the Peace, Don Luu de Godoy, a garde 
du corpt, whom Carlos 111. removed from the court about the time when Manuel (the 
Prince of the Peace) was admitted into that jirivilefw*^ body of troops ; that the 
latter was made the means of communication, by letters, between his brother and 
the then Princess of Asturias ; and that, when on guard in the interior of the 
palace, his playing a certain tune on the flute was the signal of his having a 
billet-doux to ileliver. Tnat Luis Godoy was one of the earliest lovers of Maria Luisa, 
in Spain, seems unquestionable ; but the story about the flute-playing is indirectly 
denied by the incidental mention which the Prince of the Peace make^ m his Memoirs 
of his never having learnt to play upon any instrument, though he had a great taste 
for music. We believe that his brother Luis was an excellent singer to the guitar. 
A Spaniard who, with « good voice and expression, sings the national airs to the ac- 
companiment of that pretty, however musically imperfect instrument, mu**! be en- 
dowed with bashf^M^juperior to that of the Hebrew here of chastity, to avoid 
^e snares whicb sides. 
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grandees. Compelled to reside at court, and more ambitious of 
performing the menial services of the palace than the most high- 
spirited Englishman ever was of preserving his personal inde- 
pendence, the king was generally surrounded by the heads of the 
most ancient and opulent houses of Spain, as was the queen by 
their wives. But it is difficult to conceive a set of ryen more unfit 
for giving or receiving mental pleasure, and less worthy the trust 
of a monarch. The self-curse jof aristocratic gride was never ex- 
hibited more palpably than in tke^ slate to which the highest 
nobility of Spain was reduced forty years ago.* W/iether the 
stirring events which ha\c taken place in the Peninsula, and the 
call they have received to the upper chamber of the Corto'^ are 
beginning to restore the members of that order to society and true 
civilization, to both of which they had for many ages considered 
themselves superior, we know nol ; but, at the period to which we 
allude, there wore very few of them with whom a well-educated 
man would i lave wished to associate. Colonel D’Esm'nard, the 
editor of the present Memoir-., who, during a constant residence 
of sixteen yeaTs at Madrid, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the language, manners, and notions of the Spaniards, attests, 
and we vouch for the accuracy of hv$ picture, the getieral state of the 
high nobility from 1792 to 180 S, the period of his observation. 

‘ The high nobility possessed little political influence. Insensible to 
the ties of family or of party spirit,’ [political party ?] ‘ alike servile and 
debased, they conspired not ; they bore animosity to no one ; they would 
have even been at a loss how to complain. t The ante-rooms of the palace 

ere (during the power of the ftrince of the Peace) as heretofore open 
to them. That nobility, once so haughty and so powerful, had, for the 
last hundred years, eontined their ambition to securing to themselves 
the jilaccs in the royal household. The choice of the sovereign, be he 
who he might, was always secure of their approbation and homage; so 
accustomed were they to the sudden apparition from the clouds, as it 
were, or the no less sudden springing up out of the bowels of the earth, 
of those who were to relieve the monarch of tlys irksome administration 
of his vast dominions.’^ 

It is remarkable Roiv v cry few of the body of ancient grandees 
have had any share as mini stem in the administration of the 

• This complete def;eneiacy of the ancient nobility of Spain dnl not be^in to 
show itself till about the rei^n of the last king of the house of Austiia, Larloii 11. 
The kings of ihe house of Kourbon appear to have histened it, as we shall show 
presently, by not alloiring the exclusive management of the dipl .niacy and govern 
ment of the kin^om to memliers of that proud class, ^t tiie same time we must 
remember that the progtess of mental debasement is very rapid : two neglected ge- 
nerations would be sufficient to bring the Spanish grandees to their low intellectual 

^**t*We must coutitn our readers against taking this o 

as an universal quality. We shall have to show a remarkable «i!ception m the Course 

of our examination of Godov's Memoii 8. , • 

J Introduction to Godoy’s Memoirs, by D’Esm^nard, p. xvii, 

Voi.. III. & XXV. No. I. ” 
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kingdom. Archdeacon Coxe, in his Memoirs of the Spanish 
Bourbons, has noted the great difficulty"- with which Perdi- 
Wnd VI. prevailed on Carvajal, a younger member of the house 
of Linares, to be one of his secretaries of state. Mr. Coxe ob- 
serves, in the same place, that Carvajal was the first individual of 
his hereditary rank who, for a long period, had taken a depart- 
ment of the ministry under his care. This was by no means the 
effect of accident : the grandees have always declined to occupy 
stations open to people of an inferior rank. In former days they 
considered the viceroyaltie« in Italy as their own. The great 
oflSces of the palace, having been ahvays held by the high nobility, 
remain to this day objects of their ambition. If the Spanish 
kings had confined themselves to the body of the grjindees for the 
choice of ministers, those absurdly proud men would have been 
seen intriguing for ministerial otfice. But ])ride, indolence, and 
the consciousness of a superlative ignorance uhich could not but 
betray itself in the management of ]niblic affairs, haAe combined 
to place the office of minister of state in the list of tilings which 
are beneath the dignity, not only of a grandee of S])airi, but of 
the collateral branches of his family.’*' Thus, self-condemned to 

* Wt* conceive that the feeling of th^ grandees remarked hy (loxe has come down 
from the ages when the office of notary, and indeed any office which implied a 
literary education of any kind, wastnearly confined to plebiiuns. Ilolv orders alone 
could, except in particular cases, raise even the office of ch.inivllor to any thing like 
equality with the haronial nobility. Both in France and Spain the great officers of 
the palace were, in ancient times, the proper ministers of the king, reym aflmmnfn : 
but, with the exception of the chancellor, who was grand rijvrendmre and ar^h- 
nofary, none could be properly called serreta,^y. In 1.1U9 I’hilippe Ic Bel eutuhlished 
three eferest du secret, whose office wlaiS similar to the inayihlri sacro/ urn gcnniaratti of 
the Lower Kinpire. Srcr(iairr^ in «n onionnanre of Philipjie Ic Long, 1 J 16. u])peurs 
as a modification of Notaire: the two offices are disiioguished under Philipjie de 
Valois, who in 134.3 had seven gecritaires and seventy-four notai^es: hut the king’s 
tecn'twrfg were also notatres. (See the articles Ji/imstff and Secfr/atrr^ in tlie 
Encyr. Method. : Jurisprudence.) This distinction between Secretaries and Miiii«tevs, 
or more projierly members of the cabinet, appears clearly enough in the general 
history of Spain, but we cannot at present trace it more minutely. In the history 
of the Spanish kings, from the 15th century downwards, we find what the Spanish 
writers call Privados, or Validos, (intimates, favourites,) such as Alvaro do Luiia 
Beltran de la Cueva, Lerma, Olivarc? ; but these men do pot appear to us to have 
held the regular office of Secretary of State. Some of these Viziers called to that 
situation their confidential friends, or relations; and thus the regular distiibution of 
office begins to appear in the reigns of the two Philips, 111. and IV. Rodrigo de 
Calderon, who was beheaded after thu fall of his patron Lerma, is found to have 
been Alinister of Finance. That department belonged in more ancient times to the 
Treasurer, (Tesorero del Rey,) who was not uiifrequently a Jew. If any of our 
readers should fepl inclined to know the history of Calderon, a remarkable viefixn of 
a grandee-faction, he will find it in Mr. Dunlop’s able work on the reigns of Philii> 
IV. and Carlos 11. But we must remark, by the way, that the histonaii has fallen 
into two mi>t(dce8: Ist, he makes the word synonymous with Prime Minister, 

whereas it means a iavourite, an intimate friend : 2nd, he seems to mistake Rodrigo 
Calderon for Don Pedr^ CoMcron de la Barcay the dramatic poet^ These two persons 
had nothing in common but a part of their names ; the fuiiuex was^ beheaded in 
t^ latter died in 1687. Under the tamotis OUvaiesi hii relation Balthasar 
de Zuniga was the true Minuter of State. -t , 
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take no share in the common concerns of men^ confined to their 
own class For marriages, and excommunicated by their own pride, 
they are in a moral sense the Parias of European society ; and, 
as extremes are sure to meet, the noblest qualities of humanity 
will be found proportionably injured in both the forced and the 
voluntary outcasts.* Female chastity in a grandee family is 
attested by ihc mean and diminutive shape of the individuals com- 
posing it. We will not affirm th^ converse of tliis proposition; but 
there are unfortunately strong grounds for suspecting the legality 
of many visible improvements of the breed. 

To choose a friend (such a friend at least as an arbitrary king 
can liave) out of the race which we have just sketched, wCuld 
hii\e been a hopeless attempt. The same pride, which readily 
forgot itself in the way of flattery to the Prince of tlie Peace 
nlicn in pow«»r, was likely to pampered into insolence by the 
personal favour 6f the monarch. Kings, like all other sensitive 
beings, liave an inslinctue perception of whatever is suited to 
tliisr condition ; and the instinct is stronger in proportion to the 
absences of thought which despotic power encourages. In olden 
times such monan^hs attached themselves to their fools, because 
thi' tool by prof ens ion had not iinl^equently qualities of mind and 
heart far superior 1o those of most of the courtiers ; and having, 
by \irlue of his office, surrendered every claim to personal re- 
spect, might be fbved oven to spoiling, without the danger of his 
enci'oachiiig on the ar\)itrary will of his royal master. From the 
same instinctive feeling it has happened, that, when refinement 
put an end to the ancient official^ ^i^^play of foolery, moiiarchs 
such as Spain has been doomed to endure chose generally their 
confidants or favourites out of a low condition of life. Alberoni, 
J^]nsenada, Florida Hlanca, not to mention the Italian soprano 
Farinelli, whose prudent dislike of power prevented his being the 
first person in the courts of Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., were 
taken from the low er and poorer classes ; more indeed on account 
of the total (Uqiendeuce on royal favour which this circumstanoc 
ensured, than from the real abilities they possessed. 

* The number of these ancient }Tiandees amomited, according to D'Ksmenard, to 
about 200. We cannot robist the temptatiou of inseiting aspeciineii of the grandee 
caHte of which Colonal D*Ksin6iiard reminds us, *Long aOer the peace of 1795, 
namely, in the year 1806, the Prince’ (of the Peace) * caused the aimy to adopt the 
new head>dress of French sol diets, the hair a la T\tut without powder ! This ex- 
am])le was tollowed by all young men. Charles IV. himself submitted. to the sacri- 
fice of his long tail. The hlockheadti^ was the original word VnntaamoneM f) 

*■ oi Madrid were gieatly alarmed at this oceuireiicc, which caused far more sensation 
than did among the Athenians the tail of Alcibiades* dog. Few old men would 
cuofuim to this loieign fashion. Count do Altamira, one of the first grundoes of 
Spain, and grand d^uerry of the palace, whose stature fell iduvii of four teet, wore a 
very long tail, to which ho was wonderfully attached. He solicited Of the kififg, as 
a signal favour, that he should be excused parting with it* This favour wss gene- 
rously granted to him.’ 

D 2 
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Godoy was by no means a low or uneducated man. His family 
had, from time immemorial, belonged to tie noblesse of Spain, 
and his ancestors had enjoyed some of the first honours reserved 
for that class ; such as admission into the military orders, com- 
manderies in the same, and even the splendid office of grand 
master of two^of those orders, Santiago and Calatrava, united in 
the same person. The circumstance of his having been born in a 
house belonging to his family, which, during his power, afforded 
a convenient lodging to the king and queen on their journey to 
Andalusia, proves that he*\vas born to that honourable condition 
in society which, without much wealth, belongs to the greatest 
part of the old Spanish gentry. He and his brothers were edu- 
cated to a degree far superior to that whi(*li the great majority of 
their class could boast of. We can assure our readers that sixty 
years ago there was scarcely vl Spanish gentleman who, if not 
intended for the church or the law, was taught anything except 
reading, writing, and perha])s a very little Latin. Godoy and his 
brothers had domestic tutors, whom he afterwards raised to emi- 
nent poets in the church. He learned mathematics, belles-lettres, 
and philosophy. He tells us he can read and enjoy the Latin 
classics. That the progress Jie made in all these branches of 
knowledge was gr(»at, the state of the country in that respect 
renders improbable ; ami <here are passages in the Memoirs in 
which we recognise the slight mental furniluh' of the Spanish 
aspirant to the character of an Hiisfrndo ; but such mental accom- 
phshraents must have ])laced him much above the generality of 
the gentry, and immeasurahly above the whole race of grandees. 
Of his natural talents wo believe no doubt was ever expressed by 
any one who knew' him, and was not blinded by envy. His 
demeanour, even when at the highest of his power, and married 
to a near relative of his sovereign; when distinguished by the 
highest lilies, and honoured by a body-guard appointed to be 
under his immediate command, was affable and courteous to all : 
he had a peculiar talelit for turning a compliment without affected 
refinement, or the pompous verbosity to which Spanish courtesy 
has been always inclino(l. 

That a king of Carlos IV.’s temper should have been disposed 
to attach himself to such a young man as Godoy, when Maria 
Luisa introduced him at court, is perfectly natural. The heir to 
the crown was at that time an infant; and the children of the 
Spanish kings are brought up under a ceremonious system of 
separation, which must make them strangers to their parents. 
Carlos IV. was a man of less energy than his father Carlos III.; 
but, though the latter was called the Good, his ion had a better 
rijght to that title. Carlos III. was, at times, insensible to com- 
passion : the unhappy peasant, who, starving in the vicinity of the 
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herds of deer reserved* to be^slaughtered by the king, ventured to 
kill one of them, w^s unmercifully sent to one of the Spanish 
presidios in Africa. The more than old-womanish superstition 
which possessed his mind could give way only to his obstinacy, 
resentment, and jealousy of power. The cruelty exercised by his 
direct command on the Jesuits, who, in one and the same night, 
were dragged out of their houses, all over the* kingdom, to 
send them instantly and totally ^unprepared to be shippikl off* for 
Civita Vecchia, is hardly coiiceiv|Lble iu an European country. 
Their sufferings may, to a certain dfgnee, be conceived, by con- 
sidering that many of them were old and infirm ; that all depended 
on the moderate supplies of clothing “which were made bj^the 
order ; that none had time, even had he had the means, for pro- 
curing what was absolutely required for cleanliness, not to speak 
of comfort, during a sea voyage;* that they were crowded into the 
holds of the vessels; and that, to crown their misery, they were 
refused landing at the ])oi*t ot their destination, because the king 
and his minister Count de Aranda had, for the sake of preventing 
all knowledge of tlieir intentions, omitted to prepare the Pope for 
the m*eption of such a multitude of exiles. The shij)s wore thus 
obliged to keep out at sea for many weeks, prolonging the misery 
of the victims on bojird. Ihc young and Healthy sur\ived, the 
aged and weak perished. Yet the big^t who occupied the throne 
of Spain, the niiRi who could enjoy no rest day or niglit as long 
iis a paper written by a lialf-idiot friar, whom ho wished to promote 
to the rank of saint, was away for the inspection of the cardinals 
who were to weigh the merits of the intended apotheosis; that 
man felt no remorse whatever on account of the wretchedness he 
had inflicted on many tliousands of his unresisting subjects, and 
the deaths he had caused among them. 

We believe that Carlos IV. was incapable of any act of cruelty, 
or even severity. He was jealous of a power which he had 
been taught to consider as his unquestionable right. Spain, with 
all its dependencies, was to him a patrirhony wrhicb he might 
govern according tq his pleasure, but which he wished to admi- 
nister as a fatlicr, in justice and equity. His weaknesses were 
greater than those of Carlos III., but his natural abilities and 
good qualities were also superior. If his blindness to the intrigues 
of his wife made him an object of ridicule, his mild use of un- 
bounded power, liis sincere respect for justice and equity, his 
patience in adversity, his regard for the honour and safety of a 
son who had dethroned him, cannot but command our respect.* 

* The long silence of the Prince of the Peace has been the effect of the 
commaiMl of hU ro3ral friend not to publish during the life of Ferdinand Vll. The 
lung's nddreiKi to Godoy, as it is given, vok i« p. 70 of the Memoirs, appears to.be 
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This good domestic man had social affectfons which made him 
feel the want of a person upon whom he mi^ht fully bestow them, 
and yet be without alarm for his own authority. He wished to 
govern uncontrolled, except by his own sense of duty, and wanted 
a man who, in the possession of great ])ower, would not attempt 
to \iBe any part of it by stealth. Carlos knew how much deceit 
had been emplbyed by the coniidential ministers of his father, and 
of his uncle Ferdinand VI. Ensenada and Griinaldif had carried 
on the most dangerous political.iiitngues with France, against the 
will of their sovereigns. InJ[h^ young (Jodoy ho found a lively and 
affectionate young maii% whom he proposed to make the cn'uture 
of liia favour and patroiiagi*. The (pieeii, as may be easily sup- 
posed, cherished with all her influence the docidoil bent of her 
husband. In the course of the two or throe years during which, 
as wo eonject\ire from various eirctoistances, her ])assion lor (jodoy 
continued to be ardent, the king’s fondness ibv him had become 
too strong even for her to control, ^^liore is sometliing shocking 
in the mere statement of Godov’s abuse of domestic confidence ; in 
the endeavours to please and captivate tln' man wliose extreme 
simplicity enabled his licentious wife to bring ridicule and con- 

genuine. It may be given to us l»el ter wofrtod than it was likely tobewheiicleliveied ; 
but we recognise in it the iipntiineiits of a true Spanish gentUunan, such as We ludieve 
Carlos IV. to have been in temper mid chavaeter. Ilis lather, though born in Spam, 
had returned to it with notions. IjoUi good and b.ul, which did not belong to that 
country. It appeals from the passage iusl referred to that both the obi king and 
the Prince of the Peace exerted themselves in their exile — the bitter, according to 
his own account, with personal risk — to procure the release of the captive Ferdiuund. 
Spanish generoMity, like Spanish cnielty and rt*\t*nge, have eijuall) a tendency to 
exaggeration; both are carried to e^remities; both art* guided by an mtvonsriouH 
love of show and effect. They an* like all the virtues and vices of the eastern 
nations; theie is no hypocrisy in the cose; exaggeration is considered a duty of 
external projiriety. Distress for the loss of a perst)n beloved will be exiircssed in 
silent tears when* the progn*ss of refinement has diminished the eomiiiou i*stima- 
tion of external marks of sorrow ; but in less advanced countries the most real affec- 
tion would suspect its own sincerity if it did not give way to frantic flemonstraf ions 
of anguish. 

f We mtist refer the reader to the valuable work of Archdeacon Coxe, already 
quoted. ltVroq)dbe well iftlic Kpaniaids, who talk wildly against the Prince of the 
}*eacc, would compare his conduct with that of the Marquis de la Ensenada, and 
weigh their respective merits and faults, with the treatment of both after their fkll. 
Ensenada, who was on the point of involving Spain in a War with England fbr his 
own purposes, who amassed immense wealth by the most corrupt means, and whose 
trial was prevented by the queen of Feidinand VI., because she could not hope that, 
if tried, his life would be spared ; that man was banished to the pleasant town of 
CiTanada,with his honours and a large pension. In the tiext reign (that of Carlos 111.) 
he was recalled to Madrid, where he continued to enjoy consiilerable influence, 
though he never afterwards obtained office. We wish to remark, by the way, a 
mistake of Archdeacon Coxe in regard to the title of Etisnada^ which ho supposes to 
have been taken, in perfect humility, by the person who bore it, as if it were En 
si nada^ i. e. m hvmself nothing. What Mr. Coxe mistook for a proof of modesty, was 
a pun against the Spanish minister, Ensenuda means a rove ; ^we believe that the 
pl^e from which the title was taken is near some Mmall bay, tmiigh we know not 
precisely where. 
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tempt upon him almo^ without disguise or precaution. But we 
must make allowance in the case of a very young man, thus 
placed entirely in the hands of an artful woman, and that woman 
a queen. When once delivered, by her inconstancy, from an inter- 
course which must probably have soon become an odious thraldoni, 
yoypig Godoy might, as we are convinced he did, requite the pa- 
ternal kindness of the king with that faithful attachment which 
lie showed him to the last moment of liis life. The queen herself 
(a moral v ictim, like many in her uu/ortunate rank, of a necessarily 
bad education) found at last that tile man whom, in her fits of 
jealousy, she had been obliged to spare as the truest friend of her 
husband, was at length indispensable toiler in the same character. 

We cannot follow the Prince of the Peace in the detailed 
account which he gives of his administration. 7'he period of his 
iiist government was, uiiquestioiJably, one of gt'cat difficulty and 
danger. On thepolic> of his iiiecisures every one is at liberty to 
pass judgment; but it is i^ideed incoucoivable how sufficient 
giuiinds for a charge of jiolitical criminality can be found against 
liim by any inqiartial man who shall refresh the memory of the 
]mblic events of that epex^h, keeping the Prince's narrative in viewr. 
VVe fear that there will be not a few among his Eviglish readers to 
whom the fallen statesman's anti-anglican feelings will be a sufli- 
cient cause lor general eondenination.. But the question before 
us is not whet her 4lie Prince of the Peace acted wisely, in regard 
to the treaty of Bale and the alliaiiee with France, hut whether, 
even iftlie ])eaee wliich g»ne him liis title should he found to have 
been against tlie true interest of his country, the false step is to be 
declared an act of treachery, or an error of judgment. The first 
part of the alternative is perfectly disproved by the narrative 
before us. It is a mistake to supjwse that Carlos IV. was totally 
inactive in regard to the government of the country. Though 
extrav'agantly fond of shooting, he was not so fully occuj)ied by 
that amusement as Carlos III. Lord Rochford’s descTij)tion of the 
Court of Madrid in 1764** contains enovigli to acquit C^arlos IV. 
and the Prince of the Peace of being the cause of the evils which 
preceded the French invasion. Carlos III., in Lord Rochford’s 
opinion, was not a weak-minded man : we certainly think that he 
was inferior to his son in intellectual power, though he exceeded 
him in practical knowledge of the w^orld ; but * the great misfor- 
tune’ (Lord Rochford proccevls) ‘is, that his favourite diversion 
does not allow him the necessary time’ (to manage the affairs of 
the country) ‘ and of course, in onler to get rid of his ministers 
that he may pursue his shix)tiiig, schemes kid before him do not 
undergo that eilaminat iou which it is to be wished they did.* 
* See Coxe’s Bourbons . 
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Now let those who take an interest in the subject (and surely 
those who devote the name of Godoy to operation are muph to 
blame if they will not examine the case) compare the condikt of 
Carlos IV. with that described in the above passage; let them 
consider the particulars which the Prince of the Peace gives us, ot* 
the consultations held in the king’s presence concerning the d^pi- 
cult affairs w4iich arose from the French Revolution; let them 
obsene that the proclamation w hich declared war against France, 
after the execulion of Louis XVI!, Ava.> written by tne king liim- 
self; let them finally eii<h?afour to make out a clear notion of the 
habits and character of the king, as may be done by the aid of the 
nutiierous traits and facts •scattered over Godoy’s Memoirs’; and 
they will be convinced that public o])inion has treated Carlos IV. 
with great injustice. do not blame' those who have main- 

tained that unfavourable view ctf him; we ha\e ourselves enter- 
tained it: nor indeed was it possible to think » otherwise, u hen, 
ow'ing to the secrecy with which e\ery thing relating to goveni- 
ment uas oonducteu in Spain, to the irresponsibbniess of the 
ministers, the umiue influence of the queen, and I he apparent 
share of her corrupt passions in the iimnagement of the ])ublic 
interests, every measure might pro])erly be siis]>ected to be only 
a link of some wicked plot, t>r, at the least, a result of blind 
chance or ca])rice. Such is indet*d the lot of the best-inteiitioned 
and most inofl'ensivo hereditary desjwts; and, so true is it that 
constitutional checks are the only scifeguaixl of the honour of 
monarchs. 

At the death of Carlos III. the treasury was exhausted. The 
British ambassador just q\ifited tolls us that Sqinlace, that king's 
Italian confidant, and minister of finance, was at a loss to find 
means for the king’s extravagance in the chase, pleasure buildings, 
and private roads. Squilace escaped as narrowly as Godoy from 
the hatred of the grandees and the knives of tlie populace, whom 
the few active ^lemberso^that class urged into a dangerous insur- 
rection. Carlos lY. «ind Godoy, on the contrary, though they 
maintained a most ex])ensive uur, cannot bo accused of having 
oppressed the Spanish subjects by an increase of taxes. 

A most absurd and ruinous scheme, for raising the paper money 
or vales- to the value specified upon them, was attempted with 
great loss and general disturbance ; but Godoy bad no share in 
the government at that time, and was never thought to have sup- 
ported that ruinous plan. The only class who had financial 
complaints against him ncre tlic wealthy, idle, and usually pro- 
fligate higher clergy : and, even in regard to the church, no measure 
of confiscation was used under Godoy’s ministry, c 

The Gallicism of Carlos III., and his favounte advisers, Aranda 
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and Grimaldi, was as violent as it was injurious to Spain ; but 
whatever preference was given to French alliances by Carlos IV. 
and his minister Godoy, arose rather from the arrogant, unscru- 
pulous, and insulting politics of the English government at that 
period, than from any prepossession in favour of France. ‘ I have 
spoken,* says the Prince of the Peace, we believe, with perfect 
sincerity* ‘of the bad faith of England in her char.uterof ally, 

I am far from accusing the wdiolo nation ; the Engli'^h jioople and 
their cabinet are in perfect contrast vjith each other.’* Indeed, 
the account of the eflorts made, under the direction of Godoy, to 
save the life of Louis XVI., and of the coldness with which Mr. 
Pitt treated those efforts, wdll, at least, excuse the opinion enter- 
tained by the Spanisli px-minister. We say cxvum\ because wc 
wish not to jirejiidicc* tlie cause of^the oppressed individual whost' 
political conduct we are examining by anything that may awake 
the bitter party fe^lingr. wdiieh would bo roused l);y a more decided 
judgment on Mr. THtt’s policy that critical period. 

But there is a consideration, in regard to Godoy ’s policy, to 
which oiilj those who know thoroughly the country which he 
governed can give a proper weight. Count de Aranda, v\ho was 
in mind and tasti* a Frcnclmmn, l^iid recommended peace with 
France before Godoy was appointed prime minister in No\ ember, 
1792. C^msidering the act we pait whkdi the king took, at that 
j»eriod,in tlie del iljl'rat ions of his council, the je.ilousy with which 
he always maintained his own authority, and the voutliof his 
new minister, then in his twenty-fifth jear, v>e feel confident that 
the general tone of Spanish polities depended, not on Godoy, but 
on tlie feelings of the monarch himself. The war v^ith France, 
after the catastrojdie of Louis XVI., has been attributed to 
Godoj’s vanity and love of military display. It has been said 
that the king felt no concern for Louis’s fate ; that he liad con- 
ceived a jirejudice against his unfoiiunate relative, in consequence 
of a rejiorted taunt in reference to the queen Maria Luisa. It 
has been added that C’arlos spoke in a lone of unfeeling triumph 
when lie beard that J^oiiis had perished; but, though we once 
gave credit to this story, further consideration makes us now dis- 
believe it. llie general reports in Spain, at that time, agreed 
in representing C’arlos as deeply affected; and so indeed he 
must have been, in spite of personal resentment, il‘ lie felt an\, 
were it only in consequence of the awful warning which that 
execution gave to all arbitrary monarchs. There is perfect sin- 
cerity on the face of the statement which the Prmcc of the Peace 
lias published, oi‘lhc unbounded efforts, made under his direction 
and by his masters orders, to save the life of Louis. We could 
* Iiicnious, vol. i* p. 452 . ' 
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also attest, if the most unquestionablo historical facts did not make 
that attestation unnecessary^ tlie state ot^. universal excitement 
against Franco which broke out in Spain when the people learnt 
the death of the French king, llie war could not bo avoided. 
If ever ])iiblic opinion pressed upon the Spanish government it 
was certaialytat that moment. The clearest proof of this is found 
in the anioiinl of the voluntary donations which that poor and 
exhausted country presented for .the expenses of the war against 
France, l^ie following pasj;nge is curious : 

‘ Enthusiasm displayed itself in tlie very lowest classes of society. 
Tlie jiatriotic gifts lavished for upwards of two years exhibit an example 
w'itliout its parallel iu the history of modern nations. The oilieial 
gazettes, in wliicli the donations were recortl^d, presented the names of 
common workm<*Ti, of obscure aitisans, of lonely women, of poor peotdc 
supported by ])ublie cliarit\. The (iidigent blind of Madrid and of other 
large towns, where their only resource is derived from the popular songs 
and w ail iiurs^ which they hawk about iu the btrcels— bards of a novel 
character, not content with gratuitously hawking about war against 
France, they would also loosen their jnirse-striiigs, and eontriliulc out of 
their poor but lionest earnings. Some of them made donations at wdiich 
the rich man’s pride w'ould not have blushed; Immlile manufacturers, 
who had no ready inoiiey to bestow, bii])])lic(l goods and the \)roduct of 
their trade or laboitr; those who possessed nothing bolieited to be 
enlisted Hb common soldiers. Many jktsous tendered their ])ro]»crty 
and their personal services; widows consented'* to ])art with their 
children. A single fact will suffice to illustrate the public feeling. The 
ciithubiasm and instinct of national preservation were at such a height 
that the governinciit liad no occasion to lesoit to the ordinary lueihod of 
drawing for the militia, or oi*' recruiting for the service. 'J he army was 
placed upon a war footing by the sui prising influx of Spaniards of all 
classes, wlio, of their own free will, hurried forward to fill its rauks.’f 

Spain i-efused to disanu.and the FVeiicli ivjiublic declared war. 
That war began with honour; but, ihongb the third Cfampaigii 
gave decided advantugos to the republicans, neither the conduct 
of tlie Spanish troops in the field, nor of tlie administration at 
Madrid, presents any cause for a blush to Spanish jiafriotism. 
Ibe flame* of enthusiasm which had blazed up so brilliantly at 
first was now spent: the country was as desirous of peace as it 
had appeared eager lor war. Is this (it will be asked) coiibisleiit 
with tJje well-known obstinacy of tin* Spaniards? We answer, 
that the true source of that obstinacy, whenever it appears, lies iu 
the ficrcenesR of their vindictiveness; and that the war with the 
republic had not called that hot passion into action. The 

* We cannot guess, with confidence, the Spanish word which has been here mis- 
trauhlated. Perhaps it is endecha*; if so, would hive come nearer to the 

meaning. 

• t Godoy’s Memoirs, vul. i. p. 195.— Note. 
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cnthuBiasm diapla^d arainst the French was an effervescence of 
national vanity, helped by the efforts of the priestiioocl, who 
hundered from the pulpits as if they had been preaching a 
crusade : and certainly much in that light was the war seen by 
the great bulk of the Spaniards. They were confident of chastising 
the French, whilst they should save their own souls by the grati- 
fying act of killing heretics and atheists. But, when they found 
out that it was easier to gain a plenary indulgence by visiting some 
sanctuary at home tliaii by carrying ^heir arms to Paris, their 
transient eagerness for war gave way tb their permanent and 
characteristic dislike of exertion. 'Jlie national feeling, we are 
convinced, was followed by Carlos IV. and his prime ministe*r, 
both in the declaration of war against France, and in tlu* success- 
ful negotiation for peace at B&le. ^ 

Tliore is nnich niisconeeption among iis as to tin* opinions and 
pn*j II dices which hffve generally pivvaileilin Spain on the subject of 
alliances with other nations. ♦The resolute spirit witli which 
the rnajoritv of the Spaniards, esp(*cially of tiu* low^'r class, re-* 
.sisted Napoleon'.! iinasion, is generally taken as a proof of the 
unconquerable antijiatliv with which the inliabitants of the Spanish 
pi'iiinsula regard tlieir (lallican neighbours; but the infcroiiee is 
not correct. The nation was not equally dnided by the opposite 
sentiments of inclination and aversion to Fiance in the war of 
succession; a great ^lla)o^t\ was for the French family; and the 
success of the house of Bourbon made the minority that had op- 
posed it diminish with great ra])idily. For more than a century 
Spain has been recei\ing instruction frqpi France; whatoer pro- 
gress has been made among Spaniards maj lie traced exclusively 
to French hooks. I'lie 0]q)Osition of that portion of the priest- 
hood who, faithhil to tlieir love of darkness, were the most in- 
veterate enemies of France, served only to endear and strengthen 
the nioiital connection of the two nations. We will be bold to saj'', 
that, but for Napoleon’s insolent rashness, rvtil opinion, the 
Opinion of the Spaniards who could think at all, would have been 
for the change he pr^iposed. Nor will it be found that the 
numeixMis class of those who act by inero feeling is, in Spain, 
essentially adverse* to France. The aversion which existed among 
the lower classes half a century ago was entirely occ.isioiied by 
the multitude of poor Frenclimni who, at that time, and for a 
long period before, used to exercise their industry in ‘^uch trades 
and occupations as even the lowest of the naiives thought, at that 
})eriod, beneath their dignity. W’ith provoking absurdity the 
Spaniards were highly indignant when they saw' the hard-working 
Frenchmen carry back to their countiy the not veiy abundant 
fruits of their industry and parsimony. But the natives of the . 
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Peninsula^ especially those of the north, have gradually dislodged 
tile French adventurers, and much of the' .old popular prejudice 
has disappeared with tile cause of it. Now, the tnie view in which 
the Spanish disposition in regard to foreign alliances should be 
examined is that of contrast between the two nations that have 
at all timeSi contended for influence in that country, namely, 
England and France. Considering the subject in that view we 
are convinced that the SpaniardLs, though more ready to quarrel 
with France than with Engla^id, have always been less suspicious 
of the policy of their neighbours than of the spirit of the British 
Cabinet. 

‘The sour(*es of this fooling are obvious. Since Spain planted 
her colonies in America, British commerce and British enterprise 
have been to the Spanish pejiinsula an incessant cause of the 
bitterest irritation. The fatal errors in political economy, which 
have so long checked tlie progress and in(T(*a^ed the suflerings of 
mankind, ga\e irresistible attractions to the English contraband 
trade, on the one hand, w hilst, to the Spaniards, they represented 
the loss or disturhanco of a niinoiis monopoly as a most intolerable 
evil, 'riic insolence of the ad>enturers, wJio, in pursuit of gain, 
left no avenne into the very iR'art of the Sj)anish possessions un- 
tried, was regarded as the interpreter and ex])(>nent of the inten- 
tions of the government whose flag emboldened the otteiulers. 
The popular nature oi‘ our go\ eminent, again, obliged it fre- 
quently to turn a deaf ear to com])laints, which, however well 
grounded, would not he easily allowed by mei'cantile ciijiidity and 
national ])ridc. Hence tVe repeated wars between England and 
Spain, attended with unfailing loss and humiliation to the latter. 
How could the name of England be popular in Spain, where that 
name and ihc idea of a naval jiowcr which ig the course of two 
wars had annihilated their once splendid marine, were inseparably 
connected? Can the Spaniards easily forget the defeat of their 
desperate attempt to recover Gibraltar? Can they turn away 
tlieir eyes from that foreign fortress wliicli bids them defiance 
upon their own land? Will not the miserdble end of the sailors 
who perished in the scarcely armed frigates which Mr. Pitt 
ordered to be waylaid in the midst of j)eaco, be present to all 
classes of Spaniards for many generations ?* Can it be easily 
forgotten by the more enlightened among them, tliat, so soon as 
the fall of England's formidable rival was accomplished on 

* Must of our rt^advrs will recollect the melancholy case of the four Spanish 
frigates in 1804, whose commandeis. totally unprepared for an action in the midst 
of ]>cace, were summoned to surrender their ships by the way of f/eposii : an inti- 
mation which those bravo ofiicers must have felt us a bitteriaiockery of their honour 
One of the Spanish vessels was blown up, the three others surrendered after u hope* 
• less but gallant defence. 
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Spanish ground, Spain was left at the mercy of the cruel and 
worthless Ferdinand, tfiat he might proscribe the men to whose 
undeserved fidelity he owed his throne? — that he might restor? the 
Inquisition, and fill its prisons with the stoutest opponents of 
French usurpation ? — that he might abolish the very name of 
liberty, which had been proclaimed in the country ?— that he might 
break his most solemn oaths with impunity ? — ^that he might send 
men to the gallows who had bled to obtain his restoration ?* — 
that, like a sensual and brutish mdster^oF a herd of cattle, he 
might slaughter, and enjoy himself — might pen them up while ho 
slumbered, and strike again when hi> g.ppctite for blood lia^l 
revived ? 

No: the first foundations for true friendship between England 
and Spain ha\e been just laid, in the honest, the generous alliance 
which, for the benefit and improvement of Spain, is now main- 
tained by Govemmt'nt. Those that have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, may distinguish in the fone of the Spanish journals the 
efiecls of the agreeable surprise which the people feed from the 
conviction, never before experienced, that England supports Spain 
with honourable, disinterested, truly fnorat \iews: that England 
.abhors the idea of seeing the youftger Carlos, that true repre- 
sentative of despotism, that faithful supporter of its props, igno- 
rance and superstition, seated upon a tiirone which neither the 
fundcunental laws of the* country nor the will of the nation can 
ever confirm to him, even if (which heaven avert) he were by 
chance or treachery to soil the palaces of Madrid uith his pre- 
sence. Right feeling, we are comiiicei, and the principle, un- 
known to politicians of old, that ])olitics do not supersede the 
rierhts of conscience, have dictated and liitlierto supported the 
spirit of our i)resent alliance with Spain. But never was honesty 
so identical with the best policy as in the present case. France, 
Spain, Portugal, cannot be governed severally according to the 
two struggling systems of pojuilar and despotjc principles. The 
attempt to cottsct'vnfizc (we shall be best understood by that word) 
all of them again is vain, dniiiken dream : that of regaining 
any one of them to the expiring reign of darkness, is pregnant 
with misery, blood, and vengeance. The three conntrics will form 
Init one faithful ally to Jfinglaiid, if, under her friendly influence, 
the irresistible spirit of improvement is seconded, respected, and 
counselled. That spirit is tnily gentle when it is not insulted; it 

• We cannot remember the name of a brave man, a colonel, who, upon very in- 
sufficient evidence of an attempt to opiwse the tyranny of Ferdinand VII., was 
drai?fft‘d to the gallows at Seville, merely for the puri)Ose of striking terror into 
people’s health. The dishonour which according to Spanish notions attaches to 
death by hanging, cannot be conceived by any but the natives themselves ; yet that 
victim was denied the death of a soldier. 
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has now grown to that state in which nothing but a physical revo- 
lution of the globe, hardly sparing seeds for a new society, could 
extinguish it. Priests and their royal nurslings, their Charleses, 
and Carloses, would be wise if they sat down to enjoy quietly, 
and in a corner, the still remaining nice crumbs and fragments 
of their fomier feast ; for the nean^r they may force themselves to 
their old places of power and enjoyment, the more certain and 
fearful is tlie destruction lliat awaits them. Deeply ])crsuaded of 
this tnith, we feel assured 'that it is hhigland's iuten^st, as it will 
be her glory, to lead the youthful spirit of libei*ty by tlie hand ; to 
t^ach it to respect itself, by respecting it ; to look upon France 
and tlie Peninsula, conjointly, as already the inalienable posses- 
sion of that growing giant power ; and never to provoke its hatred 
by any connivance at the reappearance of its fast declining, but 
still bloody op])onent, despotism, in its neighbourhood. 

The case of Godoy himself lies within a small compass. He 
asks, what were the crimes w^iich ha\o brought upon him 
exile, confiscation, and disgrace ( We certainly cannot find them. 
If the worst which has been said of him were self-evideni , he might 
still justly complain of the total irrt'gularity of the proceedings. 
But whoever shall take tlie^trouble to read his Memoirs will see 
that not one instance of political crime is substantiated against 
him. H(‘ served his king according to the established notions 
which for many centuries liad inaile the sovereigns of S])ain 
absolute in their government. During his ministry he uiiques- 
tionably exerted himself in ]jromotiiig mciittal freedom, and its 
direct result, mental iin]A’ovemeiit, as far as the confirmed tyranny 
of the priesthood and the superstitious fears of his master per- 
mitted. In following this spirit of im])r()\ement, the young 
minister had to overcome tlie resistance of a totally 0 ])posite 
system, which bad been established in tlie latter part of the ])re- 
ceding n*ign, and ])ursned by its author, Florida Blanca, under 
Carlos i\ 10 whom the old king had strongly recommended 
him. Some impro^enieiits had indeed bec’ii made by the former 
monarch, at the suggestion of his favourite minister. But the 
indications of the ])oIitical convulsions nhich, having begun in 
America, and, strange to say, been encouraged there by the 
advice of Florida Blanca himself, were now evidently appearing in 
Europe — ga\e a sudden turn to his views, and inspired him with 
the most uiigoveniable lear of all intellectual progress. His old 
royal master easily caught the infection : — 

‘ Seized with apprehension, dejected, sharing the pusillanimous hesi- 
tation of his prime minister, Cliarles III. si iddenlj^ suspended the useful 
reforms to which he had ap])Ued himself; he exclusively confined his at- 
tention to a gloomy and rigorous superintendence over Jus own dominions. 
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Florida Blanca, who knew not to govern except by mimAterM absolutism^ 
was distrustful of every ••one. Insulating himself from all, he forbade 
every foreign communication ; the supreme authority wrapped itself up 
in impenetrable mystery in order to crush the very semblance of dis- 
cussion ; he consummated the destruction of the council of state, and 
made the whole administration centre in his own })ersou.’ ^ 

By means of a su])reme state junta, com])oseil exclusively of 
the ministers, Florida Blanca had the government of the whole 
country rnoi’e at Id's own discretion tlyiii GoJoy at any period of 
his power. But this instrument of ministerial siipivmacy was 
removed hy royal order, only a few niontlis before tlie a])point- 
ment of Godoy to tlie state department ; a measure which, since 
it would be unfair to attribute to liis influence all the wrong and 
no good that was done, we may bejicve to ha\e been suggested by 
him. lie consequently began tlie exercise of his office under the 
control of the constitutional conned of stale, which had been 
ivstoi'ed on the dissolution of tlj^‘ supreme junta. In this council, 
at which the king presided, :dl measures of government were ilis- 
cush<»d hy men dii no way de^iendeut on the minister. The 
existmice of that council during (jodoy’s administration, and, more 
than its existence, the frequent exertise of its functions, contra- 
<licl tile su])])osition of uncontrolled ])ower in Ids hands. It is 
true, that whatever tlh‘ king determiiKxI fo do w'as done, v\lietlier 
the council had <ulfised it or not ; and it is also unquestionable 
tliat (Jotloy liad great influence over him. But there seems no 
grouiKl for cliarging him with an abuse of that influence to tlie 
detriiuent of tlie nation; and considering how much was done in 
favour of a certain degnv of liberty, under an absolute king lull 
of religious and political pn*| udi<*C‘*, there is a strong presumption 
that tlie influence of hU protege was eiuployed with advantage to 
Spain. For oursebes, we have been long convinced tliat, badly 
as that country was governed under Godoy, few Spaniards v\ould 
liave been able to do so much good under tlie^ then existing cir- 
cumstances. If we except the invasion by Napoleon, whicli, as it 
ap])ears ti) us, no conceivable system of ])rcvious policy on the 
part of S]min could have averted, and which was liastened and 
made more disastrous hy tJie treasonable intrigues of the Prince 
of Asturias and his adherents, where sliall we liiid a more toler- 
able ]}t»riod for Spain since the death of Philip II. (it that reign 
of blood and o])])ression is to be reckoned glorious in the annals 
of that unha])py country) t Lei those who wish to be just cast their 
eyes over the records of tlie reigns of the Ausli’ian kings, and com- 
pare them with the worst days of Carlos IV. : or, it the thorough 
misgoveminent of tlie two last Philips appear to give an undue 
advantage in the comparison, let it be made with the reigns of • 
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the Bourbons themselves. * It would difficult’ (says Coxe) ^to 
select a period wit bin the last two ccnturie^s in which the interests 
and welfare of the nation w^ere so frequently sacrificed to the 
private vie\vs,passions, and prejudices of the sovereigns,' (namely, 
Philip V. and Jilizabeth Farnese.) I’he reign of the immediate 
successor Ferdinand VI., which was certainly a sort of breathing- 
time to the Spaniards, owed its partial j3rosperity to external cir- 
cumstances, and some negathe •qualities of the sovereign; for it 
was in that reign that^ BnAeiiada governed Spain for his own 
advantage, and that a sickly and a\ aricious (jiieon. who would not 
ajlow any human being, to apprcwch her husband excej)t under 
her watchful eye, pre\enled the dispatch of aU biiMiiess when 
illness did not allow her to be present. This is attested by Sir 
Benjamin Keene, the Knglis/ii Ambassailoi* at Madrid, whose 
instructive dispatches are the source of, ])erh*ips, the highest in- 
terest which the historian of the Spanish Bourbons was able to 
procure for his narrati\e. The sbme honest and profound diplo- 
matist gi\es a picture of the enormous esils which oppressed the 
monarchy under Ferdinand VI. After a nadancholy list of 
abuses, he says, ‘ I will add, of corruption too in the very tii- 
biinals, which his majesty kftow^s as well as any one, complains of, 
and yet does not remedy It wms this king, this weak man, 
whose wisdom has been so absurdly exalted, that kej)t uj> a 
weekly correspondence witli his brother of Naples, who succeeded 
him as Carlos III., consisting in a journal of the game which 
they had ves])ecti\ely killed. I Such accurate and constant atten- 
tion did these princely models bestow on their own amusements, 
while they wanted patience to listen to the aflairs of the nation. 
By such kind of assiduity it was that Carlos III., thk. (jOod ! 
could boast, about the end of his life, that he li.ul killed with his 
own hand j.V.) wolves and 5,3’23 foxes; congratulating himself 
that he had deli\ered the country from those ])ests — as if he had 
not encouraged thyj breed for his own pleasure. 

The more we compare our historical w ith our personal recol- 
lections, the greater is our conviction thafr, had it not been for the 
catastrophe which came upon Spain from the side of France, the 
reign of Charles IV., under the influence of Godoy, would have 
been uni\ersally accounted one of slow but constant improvement. 
We refer our readers to Godoy’s Memoirs for the proof of this fact ; 
and we vouch for the general accuracy of his statements. Lite- 
rary taste had never been so general or so pure ; science was en- 
couraged ; young men of distinguished abilities were sent abroad 
to enlarge their knowledge that they nii ght^^ c ommunicate it to 

* Coxe’s BuurlioiiM, vol. ii. p. 199. 

t See this fact attested by the same authority, vol. ii. p, 217. 
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their countrymen. The instruction of the agricullnral classes was 
promoted by means qf a Weekly Journal of Agriculture, esta- 
blished directly and wholly by the Prince of the "Peace, and con- 
ducted with eminent ability. The power of the Inquisition was 
cheeked, at the personal risk of the Prince himself, whose name 
was found in the lists of suspected persons, and who would have 
fallen a victim to the hatred of the priesthood if the Ifing had been 
as weak and superstitious as his father.* It was, we are con- 
vinced, by this comparali\e freedom, that the revolutionary fermimt 
which Florida Blanca endeavoured to stpj) by severity, anil which, 
had that system continued, would have certainly burst out only 
to be quenched in blood, was gently and im])erceptibly allayed 
after and in cdftiseqiience of the pcsice of Bale. Toe Sj)anish 
minister obtained from the l^rench leaders of that period a cessa- 
tion from the attempts to revolutionize Spain, which had been 
incossaiitly carried on b\ moans of ernissariw and inflammatory 
publications. Alluding to the shocks which at that time Kiirope 
was ever\ where suttering, tli<* l\ince of the Peace a])poals to those 
who witnessed the mildness of the internal government of Spain . 

* Let iny enemies say, if at this stormy epoch trials by the Inqui- 
sition, arbitrary imprisonment, severe ]mnisliments, were known amongst 
us. Afterwards, however, when the power had ]>assed into other hands, 
our country was tlie scene of all sorts of calamities; thousands of 
Spaniards, accused revolt or treason, aniPcondcmiicd to exile, excited 
mistrust and the compassion of forei&:ucrB ; the national character was 
compromibed, dishonoured, throiurhout Europe ; hut so long as 1 had 
the honour of presiding over the government, call to your recollection, 
my dear countrymen, tliat spies and informers were neither welcomed 
nor even tolerated. No family had to fear for the existence of a father, 
a son, a relative, or a friend. !My administration has left no traces of 
blood ; I have deprived the country of none of its children ; the public 
prisons confined none hut iiialefactjirs legally sentenced; state trials 
v\eie c.vtrcmely rare; they were rather menacing’ [warning?] ‘than 
formal.t If any man adopted opinions which w^erc dangerous or revo- 
lutionary, it was thought right to give him a g».lutary admonition, to 
intimate that his conduct was w^atched. If a iiiaii of talent inspired some 
a])prchciision, I lost nd time in drawing him over to the service of the 
state : when suitably employed, he ceased to be dangerous ; he became 
useful. They whom a rigid inflexibility, or even a marked distrust. 

The insolence of the Ini^uls^non had giown to such a pitch that Cailos III. 
had banished the Inquisitor-General, probably at the suggestion ot Count de Aranda. 
When the news of the taking of the Havaiinah, byr Lord Albemarl**, on the I'Jth of 
August, 1762, arrivfd at Madrid, the king’s coufessor observed, that on that \aine 
day, the year lieture, the Grand Incpusitor had been banished. The luqubitor was 
instantly recalled. 

f This passage is evidently mistranslated : formal (which we suppose to be the 
word used m the origiiral Spauish) means \n earnest — the very reverse of formal in 
the common and every-day sense of the word. 

Voi.. III. & XXV- No. I B * 
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might have rendered discontented and objectF of apprehension, became 
attached to the government, which had laid open to them all the roads 
to honour and ibrtune. Who can accuse me or having feared light 
of knowledge, or of seeking to extinguish it ?’ 

Here we have a genuine picture, drawn in the most uncon- 
scious manner, of the mildest administration of despotism, the 
enlightened despotism so much pniised in many parts of Europe 
at this moment. But let us judge honestly and impartially ; could 
anything above that be attempted by a minister of Carlos IV. 
between the years 1792 ^nd 1798 ? *iVo of the most enlightenod 
Spaniards, Jovtdlanos and Saavedra, were called to the ministry 
when Godoy obtained from the king his release from office. We 
ask, did they venture to do even so much? — did they alter the 
course of government and policy which had hetni followed under 
their predecessor? Not at dll. The obstacles to substantial 
improvements, to iniprov(*ments which miglit lead to a regenera- 
tion of the country, could not be removed bv anything but a revo- 
lution. ‘ J 

Here we must undertake to explain, as well as we can, the 
nature of some of those difficulties. The Prince of the Peace 
could not touch upon some of them in common decency. With 
much good nature and an aHoctionate rliaracter, the king united 
suspicion and reserve. lie loved Godoy, and whenever his enemies, 
not unsupported by the queen herself, attempted to shake the 
hold which the favourite had on his affection, he loaded him with 
additional wealth and honours. But Carlos ha<l been made to 
suspect that even this highly-favoured friend of his was not safe 
from the seduction of French political notions. There is a 
curious fact which proves this state ol’ mind in the king. 

When Godoy had obtained from his master that Jovellanos, 
one of the most learned and accom])liblied S])aniards of that 
period, should be called to the ministry out of the Imnishmeni 
into which court intrigue had sent him, the French Directory wJis 
governing Prance in a manner which gave a fair promise of far 
better days than that country had just passed through. Godoy, 
who is well known to have possessed the art of writing a good 
letter, communicated to Jovellanos both his recall and his ])romo- 
tion ; and concluded by saying, ‘ Como then, my friend, to our 
directory, and help us to serv^e the ^country.’ Jovellanos must 
have shown this letter to some enemy of Godoy. The detached 
phrase, about the Spanish directory, was immediately reported 
to the king. He asked Godoy for an explanation. Conscious of 
his innocence, he begged leave to bring instantly the copy ho had 
kept ; but the king would not let him fetch it. He said he was 
satisfied, and desired the suhjcjct never to be mentiemed. Yet the 
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mispvinfr occasioned by the report continued to prey upon his 
mindj dethroned and fugitive, he confessed to his friend end 
comMMion in misfortiine that the letter in question had con- 
stantly disturbed him. 

Perhaps the most inexplicable fact of the reign of Carlos IV. is 
the long continuance in office, as minister for the home depart- 
ment, (Gracia y Justicia,) of the Marqiiis CahalleHo. He was 
one of those men who niiglit seem the immediati* production of 
the ])owers of darkness — a j)erfect*genhis for the work of ])lunging 
mankind into the lowest de])ths of ignorance, mental slav(‘ry, and 
superstition. Caballero had been judge at Sev ille, w here he mar- 
ried the sister of a titled nobleman, a lady worthy of a niu(;b 
better lot. He seems to have been clioseii by the (jiieeii to coun- 
teract the iiiHuence of Godoy over her husband, and to ]>c the 
instrument of her ow’n designs, wiiieh. it would seem, the Prince 
of the Peace would not ahvays ])romote. We believ (* tliat Carlos 
himself wished to have Caballero, as a sort of antagonist power to 
his own proneness to follow Go'floy’s views. He could not doubt 
the loyalty of his friend ; hut he suspected him of being loo fond 
of progress and ihiprovenieiils. The queen herself, though smart- 
ing from the jealousy, or rather mortified pride, which Godoy’s 
long and decided j)reference of a lady, wliorn he married after- 
wards in France, excited in her, even long after her intimacy with 
him had ceased, valued him too miK'li as ‘a friend to wisli his ruin. 
Instead of all other punishment, Caballero was inflicted upon the 
tniant Prince of the Peace; and, unfortunately, u])on the whole 
country too. Caballero’s power ceased only with that of Carlos 
himself; it ceased, and he wished to atjpuch himself, of course, to 
the sxiccessor in the throne. Bui he was too bad even for Ferdi- 
nand VII. ; and we believe that he was obliged to take refuge in 
France. It was Caballero who suppressed all the chairs of Moral 
Philosophy in the Spanish Universities; if was he who issued a 
royal order that, with the exception of the peoj)le who brought 
provisions for the market, no one should contp to Madrid unless 
he had obtained leave from the king: it was he wlio, having all 
the patronage of the •^^ow^l in his hand, contrived so to oftend 
even those whom he appointed, that he had not a well-wisher in 
Spain. The Prince of the Peace was so far from being tlie sole 
dispenser of patronage, except in the army, that, rather than ask 
Caballero, he abstained from serving many persons whose talents 
he valued.* 


* The Prince of the Peace had formed the project of making the Spanibh troops 
encamp in various ports of the country, in onler to accustom them to the hardships 
and evolutions of var.f He proposed this plan in a council of ministi^rs, at which, 
as usual, the king was piesepi. The mention of the camps Wiis instantly followed 
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But there is one transaction which has raised a strong suspicion 
of his having wished to sacrifice great political interests to his 
own personal advantage — we mean the pai-tition of Portiii^^ in- 
tended by Napoleon, wlio had appointed him a share. The ques- 
tion is, did this scheme originate with Godoy, or was it a hasty 
conception of Napoleon himself^ which he intended to lay aside 
as soon as it^should have answered his purposes ? Colonel Napier, 
one of the most just as well as most elocpient of modern historians, 
having, with his usual peiietratrou, considered the whole transac- 
tion, is inclined to attribute the plan to Napoleon himsell*.* It 
adds weight to this opinion that C^olonel Napier, though free 
fBoni the vulgar prejudices against the Prince of the Peace, ha*« 
evidently gone too far in th(‘ contempt with which he treats his 
personal character. Colonel D'lisnienard defends his friend with 
unquestionable power u])on tlAs ])oint. lie observes that Napo- 
leon had for many years contemj)late(l the reduction of Spain and 
Portugal as absolutely necessary to his comj)rehensive plan of 
hostilities against England, 

* The system of continental blockade,* he proceeds, ‘ proclaimed on 
the 21st November, 1806, ^^as the announcement of the unavoidable 
and proximate ocnqiation of tlie Peninsula. It was easy to foresee the 
BlDTin which threatened the Spitnish territory and Ihcrc^ij^ning family. . . 
On the 5th of October, 1806, the IVince of the Peace published his 
addrct’s or ])roclaiimtion,t document wdiich has acepiired historical 

by a command of the kiii^ not to say' aiiotlier word about them. II o was not 
Otiendod with (Jodtjy; but desired him, in private, to consult older men than him- 
self. Such facts disprove the total blindness of the kiu^r in regard to his favourite. 
W'e must add our couvictiuu thaj it was Cahiillero who caused the imprisoniiumt 4)f 
the venerable Jo\ellunos at Majorca.- Released by the revolution of Aranjuez, he 
was one of the very few' respectable members of the ctMitrul junta. Ilis death must 
have lieen wretched, hut for the suppoit which he could not fail to derive from tiie 
consciousness of his integrity. f)n the dissuhition of the central junta, he hod 
attem])ted, with the other memhers of tliat body, to laud at Cadiz, wdiither they hiwl 
taken their flight from Seville l)y wfiter. Rut the juntas of Cadiz and ull the other 
provincial juntas were now ready to vent their resentment against the cc/i/ra/, which 
had taken the pow(>r out of their h.inds. Jovellanus, who was very old mid in a 
precarious state of health, was obliged to proceed by sea to a port of his native 
province Asturias. In a dying state, and wishing only to he allowed to expire on 
land, the popular phreiisy compelled him to sail again* to try for admission in any 
other ])art of the coast. But he could not reach the laud alive. A storm came 
upon the vessel, and the lossiug hastened his death. 

* See History of the Peninsular War, vol. i. jip. l.'j, 14. 

+ Of this i)roclamation Ctdonel Napier says: ‘ A proclamation issued by the 
Prince of the Peace previous to the battle of Jena, although hastily recalled when 
the result of that conflict was known, sufiicieutly indicated the tenure upon which 
tlie friendship of the Spanish court was to be held.’ — Ilistory of the Venineulwr Har, 
vol. i. p. 4. The following words are from a note of D’Ksm^nord to the passage 
inserted above : * The proclamation of the Prince of the Peace was antecedent to 
the Berlin decree by a few days only. . . . The battle of Jena took place on the 
15th or Iflth of the same month of October, 1806. See the Second Part of these 
Memoirs, where the Prince of the Peace explains and justifies the measure fie 
resorted to.’ , The Second Part referred to by M. D'£bu4nard has not yet 
* appeared. 
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importance, and which ha& at least rehited, beforehand, the numberless 
calumnies heaped upon him. Tills proceeding was blamed after the 
event'4iad taken place : the defection of those who had urged him to it, 
who had offered to support the cause he was advocating, exhibited in 
more glaring colours the too-conhding boldness of tlic Spanish gene- 
ralissimo ; but it is self-evident that the man who carried patriotism and 
his sense of national independence to a degree of tcnierity, did not 
deserve to he accused, at a later period, of betraying his country to 
Napoleon,^* 

It requires great a«isurance in the eii^'mies of the Prince of the 
Peace to proclaim sucli an aecusiition, affter the letter of Ferdi- 
nand, the Prince of Asturias, to Napoleon, had left that worthless 
branch of royalty nitliout defence against the same accusation, 
and all his advisers involv(‘d in fi similar charge. Fc'rdinand, as 
is well known, had addrc'ssed liqnscdf on the 11th of October, 
1807, to the Emperor Napoleon, praying for his interference as 
the ‘ hero destined by Pro\idence to sum' Europe, and to siipjiort 
thrones:' asking an alliance by marriage with Bona ])a]i:e, and 
retpiestiug that this communication should b(‘ kept secret from his 
fatlh;r.-|- Now the treaty of Fontainebleau, by wliich the Alentejo 

'*■ D’Esmt'-nurd, Intrud. pp. xxxix. and xl. 

t SiH* Coloiii‘1 Nup.tT, vol. i. ]). 13. 'riiK I^eiich Ambassador Boaiiharuois, who 
hoped by this moans to raise his daughter or nioco (wo do not remombor which ) to 
tlio Spanish throne, assistod Fordinund in Ibis transaction. ‘After Ferdinand's 
ndurn to Spain in 1814^ says IVKsm^itard, ‘ M. de Beauharnois recehed in i^aris 
the grand cross of the ordt‘r of ('harles 111.* The character of Kscoiqiiiz, Ferdi- 
nand's tutoi. is forcibly, and we believe truly, painted by the Prince of the Peace, 
vol. ii. p. 303, et srq ; but he has spared the Duke del lufantado, who assisted 
Ferdinand in this intrigue, and was one of Godoy's bitterest enemies. Infantadu, 
being one of the best specimens of the Grandemclass, becomes, when known, the 
clearest proof of its miserable degeneracy, and of the incurable mischiels resulting 
from its exorbitant privileges. 1'hc Duke del Infaiitado’s mother was a German 
princess, connected by family with the late Queen Charlotte of England. She was 
a woman of vigorous understanding, and through her iiiHuencc he received a better 
rdticatioii than most persons of his class. lnfanta<lo was from his youth as ambi- 
tious of distinction, as nature had maile him incapable of obtaining it fairly. The 
elevation of the l^riiice of the Peace murtiiied his family pride ; he looked up to the 
heir of the crown as a fit instrument to min Godoy ; and, in conjunction with the 
contemptible priest Kscoiquiz, he is lielieved to have plaifncd the address to Napo- 
leon, There seems no doubt that he was one of the leaders in the insurrection of 
Aranjuez, whicli obliged Cifrlos IV. to abdicate the crown. Holding tlie rank of 
General, he attempted the command of one of the first Spanish armies which were 
opposed to the French ; but only showed his total want of talent, lie tlien turned 
his eyes towards politics, and tinally, aiter the dispersion of the central junta, ho 
was made 'iiie of the members of the weak and ineffectual regency of Cadiz. On 
the return of Ferdinand he expected that his influence would he in proportion to 
the attachment ho had shown to that prince ; but we understand that the unfeeling 
man n ho had dethroned his own father, and allowed him to sufi'er want in exile, 
was equally ungrateful to the duke his friend. We have heard that Infaiitado's 
conduct towards one, whom a person of the highest character and veracity, who 
knew him intimately, described to us as * in disposition and evil tendencies as bad 
as Nero,* was perfectly abject. To exhibit in the clearest light the evils of that 
political position which in the Duke del Iniuntado lould thus pervert a character 
originally inclloed to the path of fair end honest distinction, we will add an auec-s 
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and thfe Algarve^ wore to be erected into 4principiaUiy Ibr Godtty, 
was signed on the 27th, and ratified by Napoleon on the 29th, 
immediately after having received the two letters of F*el4itland 
and his father ; that is, as soon as the opportunity was offei^*d 
him of interfering in the quarrels of the royal family. As the 
French armies advanced, Ferdinand’s party, supposing that they 
came to set niiii on tlie throne, could hardly dissemble their joy. 
On the contrary, the Prince of the Peace, far from beitig buoyed 
up Ijy tile expectation of tha new principality, immediately pro- 

I wsccl to the king and queen the removal of the court to Anda- 
usia. Tliat measure, had it not been frustrated by the partisans 
ot Ferdinand, would ha^^ given a more auspicious beginning to 
the resistance i.gainst France, than the servile behaviour of the 
man who forced his way to his father’s throne only to put 
himself into ihe hands of the French emperor in the most abject 
manner conceivable. We perust'd the proclamirtion of I'^erdinand, 
(a document which has not, to our know ledge, found its way into 
the liistories of the Spanish revolution,) exhorting all his faithful 
subjects, the inhabitants of Madrid, to prei)are themselves for the 
public reception of the emperor, who, as Ferdinand believed, was 
on his way to the capital of ^Spain. This ])roclamatiou was pla- 
carded in all the most frequented places of Madrid. 

Now the history of the.last treaty of Foiitainehlean is thus givTii 
by Colonel D’Esmenard. It is supported hr th by internal pro- 
bability and external testimony; for that officer tells us, that he 
repeats word for word what he himself heard from the lips of the 
Grand Marshal Duroc, in the presence of Duroc’s hrolher-in-lau, 
Don Joseph Hervas, a sd>n of the Marquis of Almenara, 

‘ On the 26th October, 1807, he (Napoleon) sunimoiied Duroc to his 
presence. “ Attend to me, Grand Marshal. See Izquierdo, whether 

dote, the '"ircmuBtances of which we know with the p^eatest certainty. When the 
central junta retreated to Seville, in 1609, a periodical called Sefnanario Pnlriotiro 
was eBtablished in that city, which, thoun^h of short duration, owin^^ to the jealousy 
of the Government, onjo;^ed considerable popularity. Antillon, one of the most 
upright and able Spaniards of that period, who died a member of the last Cortes of 
Cadiz, began in the Semt^nario an account of the military events which had occurred 
since the revolution of Araiiiuez. The papers relating to that subject were by far 
the best compositions published in the periodical. As the narrative, however, got 
near the period of Infantado’s military command, the censor of the journal, an inti, 
mate friend of the editors, received a message from the duke, desiring him to call 
upon him. This was a presumptuous liberty, for the censor was a highly respected 
man, personally unknown to the duke, who had no right whatever to summon him to 
his presence. When, however, the censor called to know his excellency's Measure, 
he laconically told him, that he was determined not to allow his milita^ command 
to be canvassed ; he therefore expected that no more papers on the history of the 
campaign should be allowed to appear. What means the duke might intend to 
employ, in case of disobedience, we know not : he was not ii|) office, and could em- 
ploy no legal ones* The censor, however, could not safely resist the commandi 
Such were the notions of freedom entertain^ by the Oake dm lniluitttdo« 
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ftt your house, at Talle^and’a, or at Hervds’s. This must ha¥e an end. 
1 send the petty Bourffons of Etruria to the northern extremity of Por^ 
tu|^ with the title of Kings of Northern Lusitania; their dominion 
will be on the sea^coast, Junot is on the point of occupying Lisbon 
and the mouth of the Tagus ; he will maintain possession of the country. 
I shall then see what next. What has that Prince of the Peace to do 
ill Spain? He acted last year the part of a bully. Ha it is who leads 
the court of Madrid. Tell him that he shall have the Algarves : let 
him be gone; 1 have no need of him to arrange matters with Charles IV. 
and his son, who are at variance with each other, and who both call for 
my assistance.” ** * » 

We agree in D’Esmenard’s explanation of this arrangement : 
the gift of the princijiality of the Algarves was a bunishnfent. 
The Prince of the Peace saw it in tluit lighf. 

* I have seen,’ says the Duke oftRovigo, quoted by Colonel D’Esm«5- 
nard, * nothing to vrarrant the belief that the Prince of the Peace in- 
tended to take possession of tlie east dominions of which he had secured 
to himself the enjoyment. thje contrary, the Prince of the Pc^Qs 
was already informed of the Minhi decree, which ap])ointed Junot 
govenior of Portugal, and directed him to carry on the administration of 
it in the em])eror*s name. The principality of the Algarves was there- 
fore no longer in question, and the Prince no longer indulged in illusions 
respecting it. lie summoned the kifig’s council to the palace of Aran- 
juez, and, after laying before them the dangers which threatened the 
monarchy, he caused his advice to be adojited, and every preparation to 
be made for the departure of the royal family for Seville.’ — Memoirs of 
Rovign^ \ol. iii. pp. 2-16, 247. 

Wt‘ feel perfectly satisfied, both from our personal observation 
of the events themselves, and the meAure reflection we have since 
bestowed on what we saw and heard at the time of the great 
change in Spain, that the Prince of the Peace allowed the treaty 
of P’ontaiiiebleau to be signed by Izquierdo, when he was already 
determined on the removal of the royal family to Seville. As to 
that removal we have already expressed our opinion : a similar 
step had been in contemplation in the rej^n of Carlos IIL, in 
consequence of the insurrection which endangered the life of his 
minister Squilace ; if was the best plan that could be adopted pre- 
paratory to putting the country under the protection of Great 
Britain ; it was the only way of preventing the murders, the rob- 
beries, the peculations, which disgraced the otherwise noble resist- 
ance of the Spaniards to Napoleon. 

We shall close this long article with some observations on the 
individual character of Godoy. On the kindness and benevolence 
of his natural disposition his bitterest enemies have not been able 
to cast a doubl. The judge who, with two other counsellors of 

* Introduction to Qodoy'H Memoirs, pp. liii. liv. 
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C^kstile^ was appointed in 1808 to examine all the papers and 
documents of the Prince of the Peace, fmmd a long list of persons, 
in straitened circumstances, who received yearly allowances ffom 
his private purse. In relieving distress he regularly expended 
upwards of 200,000 francs a year. Colonel D'Esmenard refers 
himself to one of the persons who examined the papers, still living 
in Paris, for tMe accuracy of this fact. Godoy’s influence with the 
king was never employed for persecution ; yot he very frequently 
obtained mercy for various victinis of the priests and courtiers. 
Wc have already named Jpvellaiios. We cannot omit the name 
of Olavide, an enlightened and public-spirited man, whom the In- 
quisition made a warning against similar church-distiu-bing qua- 
lities. He was imprisoned two years ; ho was, it is said, put to 
the torture ; then exposed, in the degrading dress of a penitent, 
to a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Madrid, called togtv- 
ther for tliat purpose ; and lastly consigned to a convent, from 
which, however, he made his escape to Fra'nce. 'I'liis atrocious 
persecution took place when Florida Blanca and De Aranda 
(themselves suspected of heterodox or phthsophira/ opinions) had 
the government in their hand». Godoy, wlio knew the diflicidty 
and danger of speaking to the king in favour of Olavide, over- 
looked every objection, and flhally obtained his recall. Olavide 
died at an advanced age in Sj)aiu, and the gratification of being 
allowed to ])ass his last jears in that country seemed to have 
effaced the n'eollection of the outrages he had endured. 

The reader will, perhaps, feel a livelier interest m the instance 
of Godoy’s humanity which we are about to mention. We are 
particularly fortunate in l^fcing able to insert the account of his 
behaviour to two Englishmen, in the words of the individual to 
whose interposition the ])enKnis concerned ow'ed a most unexpected 
as w^ell as unqualified relief from a state of mental disti-ess and 
personal suflering. We have been kindly allowed to insert the 
following letter to the writer of tins article from an English noble- 
man, wh^ name, to^, those who have the happiness of knowing 
him, has long been synonymous with those of benevolence and 
humanity. Uhe account of the transaction is ‘prefaced by what we 
also can certify to be an accurate description of Godoy’s manner. 

* London, 4M Matrch 1836. 

* Mv Dear Sir, — I rejoice to liear you have thoughts of re- 
viewing the “ Life of the Pnnee of the Peace.” Your information and 
recollections must render your criticism of such a work interesting 
^and instruetTve. You and I have so often conversed on the poli- 
tical character and career of that celebrated favolrite, and on the 
efiects of his povy^r pn the fortunes of Spain, and, indeed, on the 
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late of Europe I think it possible that the unfiivourable 

ykw I took of them^ and which on dispassionate reflection I can- 
not! honestly retract, may give a deeper tinge of severity to your 
comments than they would otherwise have assumed. It is fair 
therefore to remind you of some more favourable impressions 
which my slight intercourse and unimportant transactions with him 
left of his personal character on my mind. His fcianner, though 
somewhat indolent, or, as the French term it, nonchalant^ was 
graceful and engaging. In spite of his education, which I pre- 
sume was provincial, and not of tnd hgjst, his language appeared 
to me elegant and peculiar, and equally exempt from vulgarity and 
affectation. Indeed his whole demeanour announced, more than 
that of any untravelled Spaniard I ever mot with, a mixture of 
dignity and politeness, of propriety and ease, which the early habits 
of good company are supposed ^how truly I do not pretend to de- 
cide) exclusively to confer. He seemed born for a high station — 
without effort he would have^ passed in any mixed society for the 
first man in it. 1 never indeed conversed with him sufficiently to 
form any judgment of his understanding. Our interviews were 
mere interchanges of civility. But a transaction, of no import- 
ance to the public, though of great interest to the parties con- 
cerned, took place between us, anJ he not only beliaved with great 
courtesy to me, but showed both humanity and magnanimity. 

‘ A young Englishman, of the name of Powell, nad, before the 
W'ar between England and Spain in 1804, engaged cither with 
<jeneral Miranda, or some other South- American adventurer, in 
an expedition to liberate the Spanish colonics. He w'as taken. 
Bylaw his life was forfeited; but he^^as condemned, by a sentence 
nearly equivalent to capital punisliment, to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the unwholesome fortress of Omoa. His father, chief 
justice of Canada, on hearing the sad tidings, hastened to England. 
Unfortunately hostilitiefei had ' recently commenced under circum- 
stances singularly calculated to exasperate tl^e government and 
people of Spain. The chief justice was, however, determined to 
try the efficacy of a personal application to alleviate the sufferings 
of his son by a change of prison; for he despaired of obtaining 
his release. Having procured passports, he proceeded to Spain, 
funiished with a letter of introduction to the Prince of tlie Peace 
from me, to whom h^ applied as recently returned (in the spring 
of 1805) from thence, and not involved in the angry feelings and 
discussions which had preceded and followed the rupture between 
the two countries. 

‘ The prince received him in the palace at Aranjuez, and imme- 
diately, on reading the letter, and liearing the story, bade the 
anxious father remain till he had seen the king ; and ^en left t]ie 
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room for that purpose iS^ithout ceremony or tielay. He soon re- 
turned with an order duly signed, not for the change of prison, 
but for the immediate liberation of the young man. Nor was he 
satisfied with that act of humanity, but he added, with a smile of 
benevolence, that a parent who haa come so far to render a service 
to his child wo^ld tike to be the bearer of good intelligence him- 
self ; and he accordingly furnished him witli a passport, and per- 
mission to sail in a Spanish frigate^then preparing to leave Cadiz 
for the West Indies. 

' When I saw the Prinee of the Peace, ten years afterwards 
(1814), at Verona, he lamented to me that his situation would 
beccftne very precarious if diaries IV. were to die. He was de- 
sirous of ascertaining if he could, in that case, find an asylum in 
England. I heard of the event from which he apprehended such 
consequences, in 1821, and I, that very day, crossed the House of 
Lords, and related all the above particulars to Lord Liverpool, 
ending with a request for a ^lassport^ for th(' Prince of the Peace. 
Lord Liverpool, as might be expected from a mail of so kind a 
nature, was much struck, and even affected, by the story ; but be 
remarked, with regret, that an English jiassporl to a foreigner im- 
plied an iiivkatioii. The goveqmicnt, he said, was not ])repared 
to invite the Prince of the Peace to England, but he authorized, 
and even urged me, to assure him that he would be unmolested if 
he arrived here, and that he should enjoy every protection for his 
person and properly that a foreigner was entitled to. 

' The answer of the Prince of the Peace to my communication 
of this assurance was coqcise, and to the following purpose : He 
had for several years dis||||^ of the resources of one of the richest 
kingdoms of the earth. ^Thiring that period ho had made the 
fortune of thousands and thousands j but I, a foreigner, and almost 
a stranger, was the first and only mortal who, since his fall, had 
ever expressed any sense or shown any recollection of any service, 
great or small, received at his hands : I might judge from this of 
the sensation which my letter had produced.” 

‘ I would have sent you the original letter, but, though I am 
confident tliat it is not lost, it is, to my great moKification, mis- 
laid. — ^The abpve report of it, is in substance and brevity, eorrect. 
The Prince of the Peace never came to England. 

We vVill not say much more ; but it is fair to observe that, 
though the person who has so long occupied our attention cannot 
be considered in the light of a great statesman, it is not just, on 
the other hand, to describe liim as a man who fatally neglected 
his great and important charge that he might givo himself up to 
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The author of * DoBlado’s Letters from Spain’ has recorded in 
that work the character of Godoy, as given by a person of great 
acuteness, honour, and veracity, who assured him that in the year 
1 793 • There was every reason to believe^ him active, intelligent, 
and attentive in the discharge of his duty ; that he was perfectly 
exempt from all those airs and aiTectatioii which men who rise by 
fortune more than merit are apt to be justly accused of.’* 

The work of which the Prince of the Peace ha> given the first 
two volumes to the public proves, jt least, that during his power 
he gave very close attention to the'e^ents of the period. We 
should not lorget that lie has been obliged to write his defence 
in the absence of all liis papers and documents. Among those 
papers he tells us there is a regular journal of ^ all the acts in 
which he had taken part.’ A total neglect of business is per- 
fectly inconsistent with such a record. In regard to the alleged 
looseness of his morals, we cannot claim a right to sit in judg- 
ment ; but wc must declare, as the result of close observation, that 
no man was ever more tempted. At his public levees were seen 
the most beaut jfid women 1‘roni every part of Spain, brought there 
by their fathers and husbands for the chance of engaging (xodoy’s 
attention, Spaniards \v ho clamour on this point should remem- 
ber, with shame, the state of morals among them, which this cir- 
cumstance indicates. ^ 

Of the merits ef the work, as a composition, wc cannot say a 
great deal. 'Phe author has trusted too much to a consciousness 
of mere talent, and forgotten the great difficulty of writing a good 
hook. 'I’he contents of the two volumes before us might liave 
been redm^ed to one, with good the author dwells too 

much on generalities, and indulges (cu^rding to the taste of his 
country) m declamation ; he can hardly state any thing simply. 
These defects are indeed very much magnified by the translation^ 
not from any fault of the translator, but because'English style is 
abhorrent from such pomp and ornament. The author would do 
well to wTite the rest of the work himself, and then commit it, 
with the attesting documents, to a more experienced hand for 
arrangement and correction. 

We conclude with a wish that the present Spanish Government 

* Otir readers will excuse us for mentioning that the author of * Dohlado’s Letters’ 
longs for an opportunity to correct the report to which he gave currency, that the 
imprisonment and cruel treatmeut of the venerable and patriotic Jovellanus origi- 
nated in the revengeful teelmgs of the Flrince of the Peace. An attentive conside- 
lation of the contents of the Inince’s Memoirs, as well as the silence of lus enemies 
in regard to any abuse of power for revenge and oppression, has convinced that 
writer that he was misled by false information. He conceives that all the acts of 
that kmd which dis^ace the last years of the reigii of Carlos IV. originated in the 
queen, assisted by Caballero. We hope that the Prince of the Peace will fully clear 
himself of all such suspicions in the aunoimced Second Part of his Memoirs. 
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will take the first opportunity of wiping away the stain of arbitral 
riness and violence which the conduct of Fe/-dinand VII. and his 
ministry towards the Prince of the Peace has left upon the 
country which applauded it. He has called for a trial ; woe to 
the nation which can be deaf to such a demand^ and can rest satis- 
fied with having inflicted punishment in the hour of passion and 
resentiiieiit ! ' 

W. 

Art. III. 

^ TUE POETS OF OUR^ AGE, CONSIDERED AS TO THEIR 
PHILOSOPHIC TENDENCIES. 

TITUCH of that wliicli ])asses, in the present day, under the 
"A name of criticism, is but, in fact, another species of poetry. 
It depends for its interest on the re]>rodnction of those feelings 
which had been excited l)y the author under review ; and the critic 
is but a second minstrel, who revives and modifiiN the impressions 
of the first. He po<*lizes on the j)oet. SchlegeVs ‘ Lectures on the 
Drama' recur to us as an admirable .s])ecimen of this kind of writ- 
ing. In his pages the in\entions of tlie dramatist are ndlectcd 
with a vividness which it is not,* perhaps, disagreeable to our vanity 
to mistake for llie unaided exercise of our own recollection ; while 
there is superadded to the marv ellous eftect of tl^Mdeal personages 
thus brought before us an ever-growing astonishment at the ])ower 
of that genius vvhicli could lii*s( call them into being. ^Jb those 
who need to have their imagination quickened — to those who are 
sufficiently confiding to see ull that another sees — to those, finally, 
who liave no objection to be occupied with a s]>ecies of discourse 
where opinions ‘‘ come like shadows and so de])art,’' nothing can 
be more entertaining or acceptable than this mode of criticism; 
which, however, it must be confessed, is better fitted to kindle and 
revive our past pleasure, than to give us principles by which to 
direct our admiration Jbr the future. 

There is another species of criticism, in so little danger of being 
confounded witli poetry and eloquence, that we are apt to wonder 
how it has sprung from an acquaintance with those arts. Men 
shrewd and inquisitive, great lovers of little matters, have some- 
times busied themselves witli the creations of the poet. With rule 
in hand, and arithmetic on their fingers, they have measured and. 
estimated the structures of imagination. These are they who dis- 
course with ardour on the double plot of a comedy ; who mark 
out, as a separable object, tbe rnachinenj of an epic; and who, as 
their especial prerogative, exercise a dull and Rpiritlcss control 
over all similes and metaphors. From the Yery art of pleasure 
• 
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and of mental luxury -they extract materials for the most painful 
lassitude ; and, as if to illustrate the inseparable union of ^ood 
and ^vil in this world, Ihey fasten down their wooden commentaries 
in pieces of all shapes and sizes at the foot of the pages of genius. 
We are told that this race of critics is nearly extinct. We pray 
heaven that this be true. They were two of Pharaoh’s plagues at 
once — flies and darkness. i 

It is not the p.art of the critic, on the one hand, to imitate the 
raptures of the poet, a-s it certainly is not his ofiicc, on the other 
hand, to weaken or disturb their infliunice. His duty is to explain. 
The critic will not elbow the poet, but fie will follow him through 
all the mazes of his thought ; will prespme to judge of him in^his 
loftiest ecstacics ; will know always what it is he does, and by 
what means he produces his effect; will have estimated the force 
and frequency of those passions And sym])athies to which he makes 
his appeal, anti ^vill thus be able to pronounce on tlio nature and 
success of his endeavour. He will also discriminate those philo- 
sopliical ideas (if such there he) which have guided the imagina- 
tion of the poet, or towards the establishment of wliich his writings 
have assisted. * 

^ As moil advance in intellectual culture, more and more of their 
well-being must depend upon the tenor of their pliilosophical spe- 
(‘ulations. There is an adversity and a prosperity not witnessed by 
the world, and whose theatre is the sil^nt chamber of the student. 
Wherever human feeling exists, there Poetry will follow. She has, 
therefore, in tliese later times, advanc(*d from the field of great 
actions and higJi enterprise, and lias entered with all her glowing 
imagery into the haunts of meditation. She has pitched her tent 
ill the solitudes of philosophy. As the warrior has heretofore been 
fired by the recorded aehie\ einents of his predecessors in his tre- 
nieiidous path of aiiihition ; as the lover has hung over the joys 
and affections oi* other lovers like himself ; so now may the student 
attend with his own ])eculiar pleasure to the doubts and tribula- 
tions, the toil, the nijjstery, the elation aiyl the gloom of other 
men who have also wandered in the pathless regions of meditation, 
fashioning their, clond- temples as tliey went. If Poetry has ex- 
lended her empire, the critic must, in the same proportion, enlarge 
lisknowledge and his capacity of feeling; and, since she now finds 
.ne materials of her pow er in those deep emotions which attend on 
the inquiry after truth, it is here tdso that he must follow her. 

A peculiar licence seems to be given, by general consent, to the 
speculations of the piKit. Bards were the first teachers of theo- 
logy. A bold and feivid imagination inveiiti'd, in one ago, what 
became in the settled tradition of the multitude. Dis- 

possessed of the ofiSce of teacher, the poet is now more prone to 
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question, than to increase, our articles of faii^h. But this question- 
ing results from the same spirit of boundless curiosity and free 
imagination ; and the same character of mind, which at one period 
would have given a creed to a nation, is distinguished at another 
as the assailant of its faith. Men feel that religion is generally 
safe in the hands of the poet ; for religion is the enduring poetry 
of the humamrace. It is the ideal of a life; the reconstruction 
of a world that our disappointments have shattered ; a region of 
untouched hopes, and desires placed beyond the reach of frustra- 
tion. It is lamentable that, this retreat for wounded spirits, this 
possesrion for aspiring minds, should so often be distracted by the 
disputation of fanatics ; should become, sometimes, a profitable 
speculation in the hands of avarice — sometimes a conquered pi-o- 
vinee beneath the sway of bigotry. How often have men wished 
that the poets had their own ugain, and could keep it as their 
own! 

Dr. Johnson has given the title of ‘ metaphysical poets’ to 
Cowley, Donne, and otliers of the like character. lie slioiild Juivo 
rather called them erudite, or pedantic. At all events, the title 
may be far more justly applied to a class of poets of our own 
time; and of these especially to Wordsworth, Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge. It is the purpose of the present article to make a few ob- 
servations on the philosoj)hy of each of these writers. 

Wordsworth merits to he called a religious j»oct. Tlie feelings he 
wishes to excite are of this description. No theme is more frequent 
in his pages tliaii the responsibility and allegiance of man to a su- 
perior power. On no occasion does bis indignation rise so high as 
when it is necessary to reVnike those philosophers who persist in 
limiting their minds to the material objects around them. But, 
thougli the sentiments he dwells upon are so fervid, confident, and 
encouraging, there lies a lurking scepticism at the basis of all. The 
leading i<lca of the * Excursion’ is simply this, that a religious 
faith springs from the imagination, excited by the beauty of inani- 
mate creation; that the love of nature is our best divinity. This, 
wdth some indefinite intimation of a law of duty, is the amount of 
the creed it teaches. The poem exhibits no absolute first truth 
from wdiich to argue c/ou'?i to human feelings ; but theologic faith 
is made to spring up from those sentiments which are more usually 
regarded as the result of />. With this writer, it is the imagination 
and the heart of man which originate those * powers and thrones 
and principalities’ thdt bear rule over this lower world. His heaven 
owes its form and existence to the eye of the beholder. It is not 
in the Absolute infinitude beyond us, but in the blue concave, bent 
down and rounded by human optics, that he $nds his celestial 
country. 
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The ^ Excursion’ opens with a pathetic narrative of the gra- 
dual decline and ultimate dispersion of a family which inhabited 
a lonely cottage on a heath. After this narrative (which serves to 
introduce us to the character of the chief speaker in the discourses 
whicli follow) the pedlar, and a poet his companion, proceed to 
visit an unhappy sceptic, living in complete seclusion amongst the 
hills. This solitary has been disappointed in all his political hopes, 
been bereaved of all his domestic happiness, and deserted of all 
his religious faith. Here there is much for the teacher of wisdom 
to jierform. This individual is to be restored to activity, to hope, 
to belief. Yet, what is the amount of doctrine which the pedlar, 
the personification of wisdom, unfolds ugon tliis occasion ? Excel- 
lent sentiments are here and there divulged ; th(* origin of Greek 
and Chaldean superstitions is jioetically described ; and the best 
affi»ctions of our nature are captivatingly sot forth. Thus a bland 
and beneficial influence is exerted. But, should the reader inquire 
too pertinaciously into liie truth which, after much ostentation of 
philosophy, is taught this unhappy sceptic, he will find that little 
has been offered for the reason to lay hold of. ITie sage advises 
his patient to chase the wild deer u|H)ii the mountains, and better 
ad\ice for health and cheorfidness of spirits it w^ere impossible to 
give. But we suspect that his doubts could not have been much 
enlightened by being told to 

* Rise VtH the lark ! your matms shall obtain 
Grace, be their composition what it may, 

If but with hers performed 

and by other instructions of the like jlescripl ion. Unfortunately 
the lo\ e of nature does not alw^ays beget the lo\ e of man, nor in- 
\arial)ly conduct to any orthodox theology. 

The three sj)eakcrs afterwards adjourn to a church-yard, w^here 
they encounter the rector of the secluded parish. On him they 
call for a solution of their difficulties. ‘ Is man a child of hope?’ 
asks the principal orator. Bui even the ])ries1 avoids a decisive 
answer. * 

‘ Our naUire (said the priest in mild reply) 

Angels may w^eigh and fathom : they perceive, 

With undistempered and unclouded spirit, 

The object as it is ; but fur ourselves, 

That speculative height we may not reach : 

The good and evil arc our own. 

Spite of proudest boas; 

Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 
An effort only, and a noble aim ; 

A firown, an attribute of sovereign power. 

Still to be courted— never to be won!* 
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The priest then enters on a description .of the varieties of cha- 
racter which his little flock has displayed — a description which 
seems to have no other end than to snow tlie inevitable diversities, 
both of temper and opinion, that belong to our multiform hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to name two writers who w'ould 
better eiidnrt to be compared and contrasted than Wordsworth 
and Shelley. In the first we find much simplicity of method, but 
an iiitticate and involved manner of thinking-; in the last we have 
a simplicity in the speciilatit'e idea, but a comjdexity in the de- 
velopment. Both are iiien of great subtlet) of thought ; but in 
Wordsworth it is the subtlety of reflection — in Shelley, of imagina- 
tion. Wordsworth delights to aijglomerdte round an ordinary 
object a multitude of thoughts an<l ieelings gathered from the re- 
motest source ; Slielley creates vhe image that he paiiita. In the 
author of the 'b\cursion’ we have nothing spontaneous, nothing 
personal. With level wing and in wide circle he skirts the ho- 
rizon of Tinman pa^^sion, but nothing betrays that he has ever 
descended into tlic conflict. lie seems to think on behalf of 
others, not himself ; and his faith is a sort of pro.ty for mankind. 
The poetry of Shelley, on the contrary, bursts from him with a 
single and genuine impulse. ®He is the least wise of the two. bul 
has the greater love of truth; jiossesses the leasl knowledge of 
man, but brings to the tause of humanity a fiercer zeal, and a* 
stronger conviction. 

Their proiuineiil faults as writers correspond with these cha- 
racteristics. Shelley, revolving on his own ideas, presents us with 
a splendour oi diction, and a crowd of images that fil'ten convey 
no new topics of thought ; reminding us of those j)j roteehnie ex- 
hibitions where fresli fire is perpetually rushing lioin a hundred 
jets, bill the same flaming and solitary word stfiiuls/^i^d and 
unchanged before us, Wordsworth, on the other haiioThas fre- 
(pieTitly bestow ed the labour of a eoiiMimmate artist on materials 
tame, trilling, and ii]sij)id. The ‘Revolt of Islam’ is the inter- 
minable reproduction of the same ideas. From vv Inch the poet could 
not extricate himself; the ‘ Kcclesiastical Sbnnets’ give evidence 
of a bard in utter despair of a .subject on which to expend his 
verse. 

In harmony of versification Shelley is the least laboured, but 
the more varied and original ; in the use of language he is the least 
sch'ct, bul far more fresh, exuberant, and versatile. To Words- 
worth must be allowed a more calm and extensive survey of hu- 
man nature, and a more methodized knowledge of the principles 
which regulate society; hut to Shelley it was given, in a more 
eminent degree, to unite the wildest and boldest fancy with feeling 
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the most acute. He is "the most poetical of poets. Much of Iris 
writings we should wjsh, on many accounts, to blot; but that 
which would remain after such obliteration would be pre-eminently 
poetic — ^the very rapture of the muse, llis strain produces a 
kind of exquisite delirium, which rises and swells, and, it must be 
added, which passes away, with the music of the* sonff. 

The early works of Shelley betrayed so angry ana pugnacious 
a spirit, that not only men jealous of their creed wore shoc.ked and 
alarmed, but the more ])hlegmatic pfplosojriier, who is prepared for 
the expression of all opinions, felt annoyance and disgust, and was 
slow to recognise genius apparently connected with so ])erverse and 
acrid a humour. A tolerant mind must bc as much revolted at the 
tirade of Shelley against priests and monarclis, as at any commina- 
tion that might in turn be fiilmine^ed against the author of them. 
But his after-works were distinguished by a clearer temper ; and 
now that the bard is gone, and his be*>t performances stand forth as 
the most conspicuous, we regarjl him in the light of some pagan 
poet — some heathen classic, who has little more connexion than 
Lucretius with the manners and doctrines of our oun day. 

Of all the longer poems of Shelley, ' Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude,’ is that Which probably affprds the most unmingled plea- 
sure to tlie reader; but the ‘ PrometheXis UnboiiiKr Iris most 
ambitious effort ; and to this we luust^ have recourse for an ex- 
posilion of his phiWsophy. 

When Hobbes pronounced it to be mutual fear which drove 
men into socicly, and retained them in it, he expressed only one 
of se\oral trutlis wliieh related to his subject. But it «v/.va truth, 
and one of wide import. Mutual distrust has often laid maii- 
kiml at tlie ieet of a tyrant ; and the same terror with which it 
ivas found necessary to in\est an earthly ruler, was also trans- 
ferred to tlie monarch of the skies. W^hen men are improved in 
culti\ation of mind and temper, the fear of each other can no longer 
dri%elhe whole mass into slavery. Now, it is just possible to con- 
ceive of a state of human nature, in which mtitual confidence and 
good-will should so giitirely predominate, as to render unneces- 
sary every kind of harsh constraint. To creatures so wise, benevo- 
lent, and free, neither earth nor heaven would eoutaiu any object 
of terror. The reign of fear, it may be said, would then be sup- 
planted by that of love. This happy revolution forms the subject 
of the * Prometheus Unbound/ 

The poem opens with the Titan lying on his rock. lone and 
Panthca (sisters to Asia, the wife of l^romelheiis) are sitting at 
his feet, and form a sort of chorus. By wdiat appears to us a 
very bungling iifvention, the phantasm of Jupiter himself is 
called up to repeat the prophetic curse which Prometheus, when 
first chained to his rock, has bestowed on the tyrant of the skies. 

Voi.. III. & XXV. No. I. F 
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After the phantasm of Jupiter has performed his singular office, 
Mercury descends, accompanied by the Furies, and, with the 
threat of further torments, attempts to subdue the mind of the 
uncomplying Titan. Prometheus is inflexible. The Furies tor- 
ture him by exhibiting visions that are deemed likely to wound 
the peace of goodness. After his agony, a crowd of gentle and 
hopeful spirife ascend from the earth, to comfort and console, 

* Spirits that breathe, and sicken not. 

The atmosphere of human thoiifrht.’ 

The second scene introdi/ces us to the banished Asia. Panthea 
is with her. 'Fhe time is now approaching for tlu‘ triumph of 
Pconietheus and the princijde of love. Asia is full of vague and 
happy prognostications. She and Panthea are conducted by 
fauns and spirits and t'choes, to the realm of Deniogorgon, where 
a chariot is waiting to carry them to thelieights where Prometheus 
is lying. 

Jupiter is next seen upon liis throne, triumphing in liis om- 
nipotence. Demogorgon, who is here called Eternity, ascends, 
and compels him from his seat of power, pronouncing that the 
tyranny of heaven is for ever at an end. I'he god struggles — 
threatens — but in vain : 

f 

‘ The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily dovyn, ever, for ever, down. 

And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory!* 

Hercules now releases Proiiietlicus, wlio again receives his 
Asia ; and the rest of thj' ])iere is occupied with eelebratiiig the 
happy change which now takes place over the whole w^orld. I'he 
earth and tlie moon are here introduced as holding dialogue 
together — a hazardous invention, whicli is, however, fully jusii tied 
by the bold lyrics which are given to thesi* extraordinary spe^akers. 

Thk Earth. 

* The joy, the triumph, tlic delight, the madness ! 

The boundless, overflowing, bursting, gladness. 

The vapoiouB exultation not to be coiifliied ! 

Ha! ha! the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 

And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 

The Moon. 

^ ‘ Brother mine, calm wanderer 
Happy globe of land and air, 

Some spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 

Which penetrates my frozen frame, 

And passes with the warmth of flamb. 

With love and odour and deep melody 
Through me, through me ! 
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• The Earth. 

^Ha! ha! the, caverns of my hollow mountains, 

My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains, 

Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter. 

The oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 

And the deep air’s unmeasured wildernesses. 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, echolhg after.* 

And in this strain they proceed to interchange' their joy and 
congratulation. Wliat is the exaej transfornuitioii which societjT 
may possibly or probably undergo, br.by what means it is to be 
brought about, arc ijuost ions which it is perhaps hardly fair to ask 
of poets. We must he content to lea rif that tlie ])rcsent hidesus 
forms of moral distortion u ill one day he loosened from mankind, 
and scattered to the winds, and^that they will ai)pcar clothed in 
ideal purity. It must l)e confessed, liowever, that Shelley has 
taken hut a limited view of the nature of man. Benevolence may 
be the first ingredient in liuipan bapjuness, but it cannot be the 
only one, nor can it continue to exist unless complicated with 
other impulses and desires. 

When the name of Coleridge is mentioned in connexion with 
philoso])hy, we are led immediatejy to refer ratlicr to his prose 
works tlian to his ])oerns. To ('liter, however, into an argumenta- 
ii\e examination of these, uould (‘ond^ct us into an endless la- 
byrinth. We imistt endure, theivfore, to pass for mere dogmatists, 
when \v(' ass('rt that he wdio hopes to find in them any di.sti net 
system, or just concalenation of thought, wnll he grievously dis- 
a})pointcd, but he who reads for the brilliant fragments he may 
collect will be ani])ly rewarded. To ’5dopt a mode of illustration 
of liis own, if a line lx* drawn with *(dmi table {ten at written at one 
end, and hojjeltws obAcarittf at the other, Mr. Coleridge would be 
the pancliiiit indifferrns between the two, ^ which maybe con- 
ceived as both, in as far as it may be either.* 

Men wJio combine a tenacious habit of reasonpg with great 
susceptibility of feeling, are often doomed or» tlie subjects of tfieo- 
logy to siifler a painful alternation of doubt and belief. Truths 
which have flashed iipon tlie mind vivid as lightning, have proved 
as difficult as it to be arrcbted or retained. In this interchange of 
li^ht and darkiu'ss, Coh'ridge seems to have had large experience. 
Finding no steadfast footing iu philosophy, he betook him to the 
sacred orcicle.s. But he carried with him bis old intellectual habits, 
and sought an iudepcnd(*nt ground in human reason for truths 
which his wiser country men receive with silent acquiescence, as 
beyond the present scope of our faculties. Metaphysics were 
revisited to find ^ demonstration for the Trinity, and Kant was 
made subsevviciit to St. Athanasius. It is evident that philo- 

F 2 
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sophy pursued after this fashion could Ihad to satisfactory 
result ^ , 

Coleridge has claimed the merit of having thrown many a ti*uf h 
into general circulation through the medium of conversation. He 
perhaps, be taxed also with having, through the same me- 
dium, — by the charm of eloquence, and the fascination of his 
name, and the attraction of mystery, — exercised an unfortunate 
influence over minds, themselves of an influential order. He had 
power to darken knowledge, atul his admirers* are worshipping the 
ec^se. r ‘ 

Tlie constitution of his mind was essentially poetic ; his rea- 
soning powers, strong ai they were, lay too much under the 
influence of his feelings to be ada])ted to the calm as w’ell as 
severe toils of philosophy. To, his poetry, therefore, we turn. 
Here, however, we find no peculiar idea of a philosophical cha- 
racter; but a habit of intense thought is per(‘cptiblc throughotit. 
What is most predominant is a coytiiuial as])iratiou after a future 
bfe, w’ithout a corresponding confidtuice in immortality. He 
is never reconciled to earth, and no\er confident of Heaven. 
He wdshes to exert a happy influence over his readers ; but his 
muse is then strongest when hi^s own ho])es are at the low^’est. He 
sings at the ])ortal of the temple, sitting between its two guardians. 
Doubt and Faith. ^ 

There is no master- work of this poet that coukl be pointed out as 
especially exiiibiting his mode of thought. All his writings are 
fragmentary. lie w'anted that inferior talent which conslnicls a 
plot, and fills uj) the \acfincies from theme to therm*. Besides 
wmeh, he wToto ever from’liimsclf, from the fulness of his heart. 
His poetry waited on the cluinges of his mooil, on the agitations 
of a many-thoughted spirit, lu point of style, he is sujierior, we 
think, to either Shelley or Wordsworth, lie never exhibits the 
giddy luxuriance ol the first, nor that slow and toilsome pro- 
gression which too often distinguishes llie author of the ^Excur- 
sion.' • 

It remains for us to say something on the influence and ten- 
dency of these our m(*t a physical poets. In immediate impres- 
sion on the minds of their countrymen, it need hardly be men- 
tioned that they have all been surpassed by their contemporary, 
Uyron, whom, though dealing often in matters of philosophy, we 
have not ventured to rank amongst ]}hilosophical poets. His 
opinions were the direct off’s] >ring of his wayward passion. He 
doubted and denied because the crowd believed ; when he found 
that there was another crowd that disbelieved, he became inclined 
to repudiate his infidelity. His influence wa$}««Budden, violent, 
and brief. It seems already to have subsided, and to have taken 
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its plscd in tke historj’ of the past. The influence of the more 
thinking poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Coleridge, was more slow 
in its origin, and more limited in its circle, but continues, and 
will long continue, to operate. 

IIow far the revolutions which take place, whether in politics, 
religion, or taste, are affected by those individual^ minds which 
ostensibly conduct them, and how far by the irresistible current 
of events, has often been a subjQct of dispute. It was formerly 
the prevailing fasliion to regard them as tlic work of the great 
hero, literary or political, of his day; and men ^^erc never tired 
of wondering what uould have been the fate of* letters or of 
Europe, if such and such jiersons had never lived, or, haviftg 
li\ed, had encountered a different fortune. Irritated, at length, 
by these endless and futile speeuliitions, some liave lately shown a 
disposition to put out of the account altogeihor the influence ol 
the hero of his age, and to attribute every great change in human 
life to a current of thought oi* feeling amongst the mukitude — a 
ciiiTent owing its existence and direction to circumstances that 
bear upon societjr at large. Hut, as is usual, both extremes arc in 
error. If the wants and passions of the ago mise up their cham- 
pion, that champion has his own peculiar constitution of mind, 
which, being elevated into a place of command, gives its character 
to the change that is operated, llius, every revolution in philoso- 
phy and politics takes half its character from the midtitude, and 
hair from the loiliiig mind that conducts it. I lad Leo the Tenth, 
says one party, conciliated Luther, as at one time he might have 
done, there would have been no Rcforijiation. Had Luther never 
been horn, sajs another party, the Reformation would nevertheless 
have taken place. Certainly, the human race would not have 
stood still for want of a Luther; but lei us suppose that this re- 
former had been other than he was — that he had possessed, for 
instance, the same natural powers of intellect, and the same moral 
qualities, but had wanted the acquirements of learning, so as to 
be unable to ally his cause with that of letter?^ — he would in that 
case have headed a sept of dissentients from the Church of Rome, 
but he wouhl never have engaged either princes or scholars in its 
defence. lie would have been the teacher of a heresy, but not 
the founder of the Protestant Church ; and the religious contests 
of (Jermany would have taken place between the people and their 
rulers, not between separate states and principalities. 

It is not> however, of such men as Luther that we have here to 
speak, but of champions of very inferior achievements; champions 
of opposite modes of philosopluc thought in an idly speculative 
age. Both Wordsworth and Coleridge, but especially the former, 
cling tenaciously to the antique world, to the chance treasures. 
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and venerated relies of the past : they woulU govern thfe fnttirc by 
the feelings and principles which history has bequeathed them. 
Shelley^ disuniting himself from the present and the past^ called 
for a reconstruction of society upon fresh principles, drawn from 
a direct examination of human nature. Both parties disguise 
their subject the flattering colours of imagination ; both, there- 
fore, are liable to the charge of error ; and we can attempt to com- 
pare only the general tendency of the tno inodes of thinking. 

He who holds that society is destined to arrive at a far more 
perfect organization than any it has yet exhibited, and believes 
that mankind 'possess within themselves the means by which it is 
toTbe produced, will applaud the poet of bold auticipalion. He 
who thinks that the future will only reproduce the past, somewhat 
changed and modified ; who has no confidence in j)rinciples 
based in hnnian reason itself, and fears to lose every lucky influ- 
ence, however sliglit and accidental, doubting alwa}s where to 
find a substitute — will give hisapjir/jbatiou to the ])oet who endea- 
vours to cement and ])reser\e for future gcnierations all the tra- 
ditionary sentiments of the ])ast. Wordsworth will find his ad- 
mirers amongst those who wish to retain old leeliiigb, yet share 
the freedom of philosojdiicalinquiiy. Shelley will collect his parti- 
sans amongst tliosc who seek for a new' faith in the new^ destinies 
of mankind. If the world is standing still, Wordsworth is the 
best of poets; if it is fated to advance to somc^ hapj)iness yet un- 
experienced, the poetry of Shelley, with all its faults, lias the 
noblest tendency. 

Had Shelley so worked^(»ut his ideas as to give them a logical 
distinctness, he would Inne been oiu* of the must influential minds 
of his age. As it is, he can only aflect the dispositions of a few 
speculative and imaginathe readers. His re\ cries are felt to he 
so foreign to the real business of lif(\ that the most anxious of 
political alarmists could anticipate from them no e\il consequences. 
We can as little expect that any political influence should emanate 
from the ' Promethehs Uiihound,’ as that the honesty of the times 
should be corrupted by Wmdsworth’s panegyric iqion Jiob Roy. 

Finally, let none, in comparing these tw^o poets, while lie notes 
the palpable deficiencies in the creed and j)hilosoj)hy of Shelley, 
fail to observe also the peculiar force wdth which he has seized 
upon some of the most refined feelings and noblest sentiments of 
human nature. If he refused to acknowledge any obligation 
superior to tliat which society imposes, he at least presented to 
the mind such an image of society as encourages the boldest as- 
pirations, and implies, as the requisite of its ^existence, a high 
standard of moral purity. If he was destitute of a religious 
belief^ let it be confessed that those moral ideas which constitute 
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our notion of -the godlike were not absent from his mind ; he saw 
beauty in nctfure^ and bonevolenco in man^ and he worshipped 
them there. If he omitted to teach the hope of immortality, a 
sentiment so fruitful in good consequences, he displayed a glow- 
ing faith in the ultimate happiness of the whole family of man- 
kind — a faith which, in the opinion of those who share it with 
him, will be allowed to cover a multitude of faults. • 

Art. , 

MUNICIPAL REFORM, AS REQUIRED FOR THE METROPOLIS. 

/^C)VT5RNMEN7' has signified its intention of introducing a 
Bill for the reform <jf the corporation of the city of London. 
The simple fact of such an anfiouncement proves that in this 
country the ])rincij)lcs of miuiici])cil government are but little 
understood. Were it otherwise, we sliould have had, long ago, 
some uniform system of locjfl government ap])licable to every 
town and district of the Ignited Kingdom, and should not now be 
promised merely an anuuidiueiit of the locfi^ institutions existing 
in one corner of liondon, without any reference to the general 
question of what is best, or what is Veally required,- for the metro- 
polis at large. 

Our legislators ^have made one discovery which, wc trust, has 
imjircssed us with a Ix'coming admiration of their wisdom. They 
have discovered lliat in some parts of the country the people ought 
to have a control over their ownatfairs. This was a happy thought. 
By and by, — but let us be patient,-^the bright idea will occur 
to their minds that in every part of the country the people ought 
to have tlie same ])ower. Thus, in good time, we may hope to 
see a free-born Englishman en joying as much liberty in municipal 
matters as a native of Prussia : for it is a curious fact, that, w'ith 
the advantage of a more popular form of government than is 
possessed by most of the nations on th^ Continent, we are 
struggling at the present moment to obtain the same rights which 
the despotic, or alntbst despotic, rulers of most of the German 
states have already conceded to their subjects. It is doubtful 
whether there is a country in Europe in which the machinery for 
the regulation of local business was so complicated, or in which 
the people enjoyed so litthi direct control over their own local 
affairs,* as the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, up 
to the time of passing tlie Municipal Heform Bill of last session. 

And what has that Bill done? It has established a principle 
of popular mpivsentation in 178 towns, leaving every other town 
in England, and the whole system of county management, pre- 


* Even Turkey is not an exception. 
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cisely iii Hie same state as before. Po\)^ers haVe indeed be^n 
given to the Cro\\n to grant charters of incorporation to other 
towns and boroughs, on the ])etition of the "inhabit ants ; but those 
powers are wholly nugatory, for every town and borough is under 
some local Act, which must be specifically repealed before a new 
town council can supersede the existing boards. 

The excolH'iice of the Bill was its destructive character. It lias 
razed to the ground a certain number of the strongholds of cor- 
ruption; but no attempt lias been made, nor ^^ippears even to liave 
been thought of, to form a comprehensive plan of local goveni- 
ment for the vyhole country. 

We had hoped that the precedent of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill (the most statesmanlike measure we have had for 
many years) v\ould have ])ut an end to the folly of patchwork 
refomas. How unsatisfactory vVbiild have been that attempt to 
dispauperize the labourer, if the o])eratioii of the Act had been 
limited to some of the worst regulati'd parishes ! It is admitted 
that popular municipal illstitutiou^ are required for the jieople, 
why then not give them to the wliole people ? 

There are two reasons wh\ there should be a uniform system 
of local mauagoniont throughout the country. The first is, that 
all &\ stems cannot be equally good, and it is everywhere desir- 
able to ha>e the best. Now the jiriiieiple of self-appointed and 
irresponsible commissioners is eith#M* better or worse than that of 
local rejireseiil.ition and rcsponsibilitv . If belter, why establish 
any town councils? if v^orsc, wh^ permit the old boards anyv\here 
to exist? The second reason is, tliat the task of legislation is 
greatly simplified, and ava^t amount of useless expenditun* saved, 
by creating at once the machiiierv necessary for all local busi- 
ness that may arise, instead of having continually to make now 
arrangeiiioiits, pass new laws, and appoint a new set of officials, 
before an object can be cllected in the district to which it relates. 
The best illustration of this fact is the proposed measure* of regis- 
tration for births, marriages, and deaths. If the machinery of 
the new Poor Law' Bill hail not been brought into existence, it 
could not hav e been applied to the pur])Oses of registration, and an 
efficient body of registrars could not have been formed, unless at 
a cost of double or treble that of the present plan. 

ITie time, however, has not yet arrived for our rulers properly 
to appreciate the advantages of legislating upon broad and general 
principles. The attention of the House is again to be occupied 
with one of those questions of mere detail, which a wise govern- 
ment would have included in one comprehensive enactment. 

The inconvenience of ha\ing distinct measures of reform for 
different municipal bodies will be more strikingly marked in the 
case which we are now about to consider, than in any other. A 
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Bill might be introduced for the incori)oration of Birmingham^ and 
a separate Bill for the incorporation of Manchester, without much 
impeding the practical working of cither, since the inhabitants of 
tile one town would be in nowise affected by the provisions of the 
Bill for the other ; but the city of London and the metropolis are 
not different towns. London is one anil indivisible. The inha- 
bitants of the metropolis have a variety of interests^ in common ; 
and those interests cannot be provided for by legislating for one 
district, as if it hadino depeiideitde upon, nor conniTtion with, the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Iheife -is much of the business of 
local administration which cannot, without public . detriment, be 
divided among different districts of the metropolis. , 

The navigjition of the river, for example, cannot be placed 
under the control of municipal bodies in Limehouse, Southwark, 
Westminster, and the City, without giving rise to a worse system (if 
indeed that be possible) of mischioous and complicated harbour 
regulations than the pivsent. This is a question pro]K?rly belonging 
not to the City, which is not mbre closely eonnected with the river 
than the Tower Hamlets, or the Borough, but to the whole 
municipality of* London. ^ 

Another example is the management of the seners, which 
obviously require to be conslrueted upon some general principle 
regulating their dimensions and levels, and to be placed under 
the superintcmleiije of one body of surveyors. 

A third is the direction of the police force. 

A fourth is the regulation of the carriage ways ; in reference, 
for instance, to the obstructions created by carts, omnibuses, gen- 
tlemen s carriages, &c.,and the misconduct of their drivers. These 
arc matters upon which there ought liot to be one law for Cheap- 
side and another for Oxford-street ; but which, it is also clear, 
should not be brought continually before the legislature, to the 
hinderance of business of national importance. 

These arc striking cases illustrative of the necessity of some 
plan of centralized organization. But for^all municipal busi- 
ness, whether requiring the superintendence of a central board 
or not, it is the interest of the inhabitants of every district of the 
metropolis that the whole of London should be placed under 
the best possible system of local government. No part of the 
Strand can be badly paved or lighted, without being a nuisance 
to the passengers through it, whether they live at the east or the 
west end of the town. No street in Whitechapel, or St. Giles’s, can 
be allowed to become a nursery of thieves, without endangering 
the property of persons who live perhaps in Sloane-strcet or Bel- 
grave-square. N e parish in Southwark, or St. Luke’s, can be made, 
by 511 cleansing, the seat of disease and pestilence, without affecting 
the health of persons living far beyond the immediate vicinity. • 
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Wliat then is the duty of Goverament ? To amend> Act by Act, 
the 500 different Acts of Parliament that ^have beeli passed at 
various times for local purposes in the metropolis ? or to grapple 
with the whole subject, whatever difficulties may beset it, and 
place it a1 once and for ever upon a right foundation ? This 
question w e have already answered. It is necessary, however, to 
give a more particular and definite explanation of the object to be 
accomplished. 

To determine the exact measure of municipal reform required 
for the metropolis, it is ne/*essary to inquire : — 

First. What are the duties to be performed ? 

cSecondly. How are they performed at tlie present moment ? 

Tliirdly. What ought to he the constitution of the bodies uj)on 
whom those duties should devolve 

To begin the inquiry symptomatically, ne should consider wliereiii 
a national, or state go\ernment, differ', from a niunicipal institu- 
tion, The government of a state exists for the purpose of forming 
and enforcing general law <3 or rules, by wliioh one class of 
j)ersons may be prc\cnted from unduly iiiterfenug with the liber- 
ties and interests of another class ; and also for tlie puiqjose of 
effecting a number of common objects, which are best ])romoted 
by a system of combinc'd exertion, or co-o])eratioii upon a large 
scale. A national government doe-p not (*\isl for business of mens 
detail, nor for the pur])ose* of doing that for the ju'ople, whieli the 
people can do equally well, and ])erhaps mon» efteetually, for 
themselves. 

Municipal institutions are required, first, as ])ari of the ma- 
chinery for giving effect tc/'the will of the national goveriimeiit ; 
and, secondly, as the means of making local regulations, which <lo 
not interfere with the rigiits or interests of the inhabitants of other 
districts, and which do not violate the principles of general legis- 
lation and government recognised by the stale. 

The objeets, therefore, embraced by municipal institutions are 
of a much more extensive nature than is generally suj)posed. 

They may, according to the general ])olicy of the state, include 
all or any number of the following objects : — 

1. Internaj. Communication. — Paving and lighting, the re- 
pairs of roads, and regulations for the traffic along the streets 
and highways. 

2. Public Health. — Including the drainage, sewers, and 
sanatory regulations. 

3. Education. — Schools for children, colleges, scientific insti- 
tutions. 

4. Police. — Including the prevention* of criffie, by watch and 


* See an able treatise on this subject by Mr. Chadwick, 
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ward, as well as the apprehension of eriminals : also, management 
of prisons, and preca\\^ions against accidents from tire, &c. 

5. Relief op the Poor, and suppression of mendicity. 

6. Public Buildings. — Churches, town-halls, and other places 
of assemblage. 

7. PuBTiic Amusements. — ^Theatres, public gardens, and gym- 
nasiums. * 

S. Administration of Justice. 

The powers exercised by many o^ the old coqiorations extended 
to all or most of these objects ; other chrporations had more limited 
powers, and appeared 1o exist solely in order to appropriate to their 
own use the money that ftdl into their hands. One serious defcc^of 
the Municipal Reform Hill nas, that it <lid not define the nature 
and extent of the jurisdiction gi\c*n to these bodies, so that what 
may be done by one (‘orporation is by no means a rule tor the 
conduct of another. Our present purpose, how e\er, is sim])ly to 
inquire what kind of functionaries are sup])osed to discliarge the 
duties included under the aho\e heads in the metropolis. 

7’hc local interests of the inhahitanls of London are placed in 
the hands of an extraordinary mimher of* \ariously appointed 
bodies, desiornateil as follows : — 

The C\)rporation of the (^it\ of London, and tlie trading eom- 
])anies. 

Boards ol* (^onntiissioners of Sewei-s. 

Boards of Commissioners for ])a\ing, ligtiling, and eleaiising. 

Vestri(‘s; including select \cstries, open \estri(‘s, (so called,) 
and \est]’ics a])])ointcd und(M* \arious local and general Acts. 

Boards of (guardians ujider the Acw Poor J^aw Amendment 
Act. 

Grand juries, inquest juries, leet and annoyance juries. 

Bench of Middlesex l^lagistrates. 

Chu rcl 1 C\)n i ii lissione rs. 

Commissioners of bridges and highways. 

The 'JViiiily Board. ^ 

Turn])ike trusts. 

llie Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

Governors of ])ublic schools and hospitals. 

Commissioners of Police. 

Commissioners of Courts of Requests. 

Salaried police magistrates, &c. 

We shall not attempt the impossible task of giving, within the 
limits of these pages, a complete analysis of such a mass of intri- 
cacy and eomplieation. '^I'his summary is sufficient to prove 
that the niaclun^Ty of local government for the metropolis at large 
is about the worst that could be devised. We shall point out, how- 

* We have omitted to mention the Lord Chambeiluin^ the dramatic censor. 
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ever, a fe^v of the most striking defects of t)ur existing inuni6ipal 
arrangements, and the abuses to which they have given rise. 

"Hie first thing to notice, beginning with the corporation > of the 
City of London, is, that this institution is essentially inimical to 
the interests of other parts of the metropolis. London may be 
considered as divided against itself. The corporation insists not 
merely upon riglits and privileges, hut upon rights and privileges 
destructive of those of the public. The City exereises the power 
of taxing the inhabitants of the metropolis, nek even nominally for 
their own benefit, but for ^ life benefit of certain persons living oast 
of Tem])le-bar» and it claims certain exclush e })rivileges of trading 
amounting to an oppressi\»e mono}>ol y. We are alluding now to 
the dues levied in the river upon shipping, and upon coals, corn, 
wine, oils, potatoes, fruit, tho lolls collected at the city bars 

upon non-freemeus carts ;* the exclusive right of holding markets 
within a circuit of seven miles ; and a long list of exclusiv o privileges 
conferred upon porters, carmen, watermtMi, brokers, and other per- 
sons belonging to the City, utterly subversive of that fair and open 
competition bj which the interests of the public are l>est promoted. 

This featurt' ol‘ the city corporation is strongly niarked. There 
is no subject upon which the Court of Common Council arc so sen- 
sitive as any infriiigeineiit of their ancient elmrtt*rs. A common 
councilman, whether Whig, Radical, or Torj , (the exce])tions are 
remarkably few,) has not the least notion that ho exists to forward 
any common object in which the inhabitants of the whole metro- 
polis are interested, but wnll honestly coni'ess that he considers it 
liis duty to maintain the exclusive rights and privileges of tlie City 
of London, regardless of aiiy other consideration. Thus it hap- 
pens That if the question be asked, ‘Why is Newgate-srreet twice 
a-week permitted to be blocked up by butchers’ carts, so that the 
mails cannot reach the Post-office except by a circuitous route?’ 
the answer is, * If the carts were removed, some members of the 
Butchers’ Company would be greatly inconvenienced.’ If the ques- 
tion be put, ‘ Why do^you sacrifice a large rental, and cause the air 
to bo infected, by a market for raw and half-putrid hides under the 


♦The toll paid upon every non-freeman’s cart entering the city at Ilolborn- 
hridge, and the other city bars, is 2d, each time. For liberty to ply for hire in the 
City it is necessary to obtain a licence from CbriHt’s Hospital, and to belong to the 
C’armen's Cumoaiiy. Within the last few days (Feb. 183G) the following ini- 
quitous charges nave been wrung from John Sumption, a poor carman: — 


AM O* 

066 

Ditto anjiiial fee * * 0 17 

Freedom of the city which, with fees to Iheoffi- 

cere of the court, amount to ™ 1 j 1 1 

Freedom oi the Carmen’s Company * 3 j q 


0 

4 

0 

8 


£53 4 0 
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windows of the East India House, when there is already nn ex- 
cellent spacious marl^^t for both liides and leather in Bermond- 
sey ?’ we are told, ‘ That it is important this branch of trade 
should not be entirely driven from the city.’ If we again inquire, 
' Why permit a market for live cattle to be held in the middle of 
one of the principal thoroughfares V we are answered with a burst 
of astonishment from Mr. Charles Pearson, " What ! when the re- 
turns of this market are five ^nillions ])er annum, Avould you 
dejirive the citizens if London of the chance that some portion of 
this money should find its way into theiv pockets V 

Perhaps one of the first acts of a municipal council represent- 
ing the interests of tin* whole metropolis, would be a regulation 
to present horned cattle from being driven tlirough the streets 
during certain hours of theday»tQ the terror of women and infirm 
]iersons, the injury of property, and sometimes the sacrifice of life. 
So far, however, are the members of the Court of Common Council 
from perceiving the necessity qf sucli a regulation, that they have 
but lately expended £30,000 in maintaining the existing nui- 
sance : £20,000 w’crc voted in one sum, a few months back, for 
enlarging the market, although the House of Commons has re- 
jieatedly recommended its reniovid. But we do not know any- 
thing more disgraceful to the liberal character ])rofesse(l by this 
corporation, than the fact that at th^j very moment when the 
Municipal Kefonn Bill was about to destroy all exclusive rights 
of trading, belonging to the country cor])oratioiis, £10,000 were 
sjient, under the direction of the ('*ourt of Common Council, in op- 
posing before ])arliaiueiitary committee's Mr. Perkins’s project for 
a rival cattle-market at Islington. 

Ill further illustration of tlie same narrow view^s we may re- 
mark, that a few yeav> ago the (Vmmoii Council entertained 
serious thoughts of quitting do\vii Bartholonuwv Fair, hut the 
publicans of Smithtield proved before a committee of the court 
that they w’ere de])pnden1, to the amount of half their rents, upon 
the profit of the liquor sold during the fair; bind this consideration 
which, ill fact, showed in the strongest light the necohsity of either 
abolishing the fair, or removing it to some open spot where liiere 
would be no temptations to drinking, was sufficient to induce the 
court to desist from all further iiit(*rfcrence. 

These, and similar acts of file London corporntion, indicate one 
of the inconveniences that vvould result from the plan, contem- 
plated last year, oY Yorniing a\\ \lie me\vi»po\\tan boro\ig\\s iiWo 
distinct and independent corporations. Iii'^tead of working toge- 
ther, each would be governed by its own sectional spirit, and the 
notion of separate interests would give rise to the same jealousies, 
and schemes for counteracting each other s designs, as wc find 
always existing among neighbouring states. 
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The next point we sJiall notice is, the general incompetency of 
the members of the Court of Common Council for the public busi- 
ness committed to their charge. 

As one proof Jiniong a multitude of others of this unfitness, we 
shall instance their management as conservators of the river. The 
regulations for the port of London are chiefly framed by a com- 
mittee of the'Court of Common C'ouncil, composed of upwards of 
a hundred members. NotwithsUinding the committee is so 
numerous, there are very seldom fialf a dozempersons upon it who 
have the slightest kiiowlodge of shipping, or connection with any 
one who is interested in it. This, however, wo do not miieli com- 
plain of, as the duties to he j)erforintHl are of a very simple 
description, and iniglit be discharged by men of common under- 
standings, taken from any class. 

The river is the nation s highway, and the objects relating to it 
are, that, as in the casi‘ of a street or a public road, all (»l)strue- 
tions should be removed, so that the ])assage of vessels up and 
down might not be iin])edpd ; tliat sufficient facilities should be 
given for the loading and unloading of vessels, and that they 
should not he so navigated as to risk the loss f)f lile, or destruction 
of property. Ilow are tliese objects promoted by the corj)oration 
of London? 'J'he first thing tVieydo is to take tlie most numerous 
class of ships, called the colliers, and cause them to moor abreast 
right across the river at a jilace called tlie Pf»ols. The eflect of 
this arrangement is two-fold : \essels arriving at the I’ools have 
to find their way through as they can, and liave often to wait two 
or three hours before they can eflect a passage; and tin' river be- 
tween the Pools and Lohdoii Bridge is constantly filled W'itli 
barges floating broadwise down the middle of the stream, to and 
from the colliers, forming a most serious impediment to the navi- 
gation. One would have imagined that if an} part of the river 
i^hould b(* blocked up, it slundd he the ])art close to London 
Bridge, as by such a plan a clear ])assage woul(\,be left for vessels 
between the Custom^ liouse and Wapping ; but tlie sages of the 
Common Council think it better that thii obstruction should bo 
placed lower down, in order ajiparontly, that, w ith the assistance 
of the bargemen, the whole navigation, for nearly three miles, may 
be rendered as intricate as possible. 

By a standing order of the court, the harbour-masters are 
directed to preserve a passage of feet in thWPools. I'he Na- 

vigation Committee have recently recommended that the passage 
room should bo reduced to 250 fc(‘t ; hut in point of fact (whoever 
may be the parties to blame) there is frequently no passage at 
all, especially at low water. Although we are lYot often upon the 
river, it has happened to us tw ice to be detained in the lower Pool 
fbr several hours, waiting with other vessels for the opportunity of 
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getting througtf ; and />n two other occasions we have been com- 
pelled to land at Wapping Stairs, in consequence of damage sus- 
tained at this spot the vessel in which we had embarked. 
Tills place is the scene of nine in ten of all the accidents on the 
river recorded in the newspapers. Wherries are sunk — barges are 
crushed — steamers are disabled — ^lives are lost. The reason is 
not the speed of the steamers, hut the fact that theijiassage is so 
narrow that the small craft cannot keep out of the way of the' 
steamers, and the steamers cannot steer clear of the small craft. 
In one of the cases to which we have* cUluded, the steamer, to avoid 
limning down a barge, backed her engihe, lost her steerage way, 
and was swung bj" the tide among q tier of colliers, through 
which she lost her Ibremast, and broke one of her paddl('-w'he(*ls. 

Some time hack, when a complaint was made to the Lord 
Mayor on this subject, one of llth harbour masters stated that he 
considered steam b«)ats to he the greatest curse in existence. 'Fhis 
doctrine, which has long been maintained by the members of the 
Watermen's Company, seems %ilso to have made so much impres- 
sion upon the Common Couiicil, that a serious pro] )Osil ion has for 
some time been eiitiutained of compelling the steamers to land 
their ])assengcrs, and discharge iheir cargoes, at Black wall, six 
mil<»s lielow London Bridge. The* only argument used in favour 
of Mi(‘h a measure is that the swell of a steamer is dangerous to 
a small wh<M*r\. But why not then lane boats of a safer eon- 
si ruction.^ 'File aVgunieut is about as ridiculous as if it were in- 
sisted lliat loailed waggons should bo preionted from passing 
tlyougli CJieapside, in order to ailbrd greater accommodation to 
the trucks of the retail groc(*rs. • 

'Fhe insecurity of tlie siii.ill cockle-sliells alluded to, plying for 
bin* oil the Thames, is notoiious; hut the fact will scarcely be 
heliiwetl, that so far are die city authorities from inlerfering in 
iKdialfof the public, that if a watennaii wish to build a safer boat he 
is coni])elIed to ]ieliti()n the Na\igalion Committee to he allowed 
so great a jirivilege. A ease of this kind was lately reported in 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ 7'his is not all, for the prizes given 
for speed by the AVaternien’s Company, andotlu*rs, ojieraie jirac- 
ticaliy as a premium on insecurity. The object aimed at lieingnot 
to build a boat so that it will swim without danger of being iqiset, 
but to cut the water swiftly. 

'I'ho navigation of the river requires nothing more than a few 
general regulations to the following effeet. That the boats allowed 
to ply for hire below bridge shall hi' as large, and as safe, as 
those emjiloycd by the watermen at Gravesend ; that not more 
than six vessels thall be allowed to moor abreast on cither siile of 
any pari of the river ; that the first comers j^hall have the first 
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choice of moorings ; that a reasonable^ bnt a liinited time^ shall 
be allowed for loading and unloading; and that on the expiration 
of that time every vessel, remaining, shall fee compelled to moor 
lower down the river, or go into dock. 

The next subject for animadversion is the abuse df the public 
purse. 

Through tRe indefatigable exertions of Mr. Williams, the mem- 
ber for Coventry, a detailed statement will shortly be published* 
of the heedless profusion, and criminal prodigality, with which 
the public money has long been wasted, by both the Court of 
Aldermen and the Court of Common Council. Wo shall therefore 
confine our attention for the present to one or two items of this 
expenditure. 

The first item is startling enough, showing the expense of 
hiring a man to ride in a gilt coach, and keep up the dignity of 
the city. 

£. s, (I 

Salaries and allowances to the Lord Mayor, c^reeabiy to the return 
ui‘ Sir Peter Laurie 7,904 1 3 

Annual expense of repaiiing the state barge and state coach, and 

stabling 030 1 1 r> 

Chaplain, sword-bearer, and common crier .... 1,093 16 9 

Officers of the household, such as master of the ceremonies, ser- 
jeaiit of the chambei, Ac. . « . • . . . 3,763 13 2 

Propoitioii of salaries paid to water-bailiffs, maishalinen, Ac., for 
duties connected with the mere pageantry of the mayoralty . 988 17 4 

Allowance to seven triim])eters, biitlcis, Ac. .... 149 3 0 

Annual expense of furniture, lights, Imoks and plate, for Mansion- 
house, exclusive of £608. 8«. bd. paid for plate dining the last 
mayoralty . . . . . . , . . 1 , 1 1 .> 3 6 

Moiety of the expense of fittiug up Guildhall for lord mayoPs day 264 16 5 

£15,910 2 10 

To this might he added the sum of £1,014. 7.v., the axcrage an- 
nual expenditure for re])airs of the M ansion-house; £602. 126*. 6t/. 
ground rent and taxes: and £7,417. 4,v. [)(/, interest of the ca- 
pital expended in erecting the building and purchasing the ground, 
including the origin^il cost of the state* barge and state coach : 
making the total annual expense of the niaj oralty £ 2r),0.‘14. 7 a \ 1 d. f 
The whole of tfie above expenditure may be considered as pure 
waste ; even the buikling not being required, as Guildhall would 
suffice for every really public object. Not a single farthing of 
this enormous sum is expended for any useful purpose. 

• At the present momeut the greatest exertiuns are being made, by members of 
the Corporation, to suppress the report of the Revenue (’ommittce. 

t Notwithstanding the positive asseition of Mr. Charles Pearson, (a gentleman 
who has but recently begun to taste the sweets of office,) there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the above statement is in the least exaggerated. If the building mate- 
iials of the Mansion House were sold, and the ground cuvired with shops and 
hanking houses, the sum cliorged in the account for interest of capital might be im- 
diately realized. 
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The expoiKsc <Jf the Justico-room i\i the iliiiision-hoiiso Is a 
separate charj^e of .COol. Iv. 2r/., enough to furnish ample re- 
miiiieraiion, both for the duties of a police magistrate, and for 
those of chairman to a court of common council. The charges 
specified are also exclusive of a sum of £54/.)yi. 4s. 7d. paid, 
in tile shape of com])eiisatioii, to various officers of the Lord 
Mayor's household, ^^ho had been allowed to purcljuse a vested 
interest in tlu' plunder of the public. 

I'he above accouut^having been furnished by a gentleman who 
is considered an eiumiy to the corpoyation, we will now give a 
statement ])ublish(Hl in defence of thecityMiianagement, in reganl 
to another portion oft he funds committed to it« charge, writtini by 
a late member of one of tlie committees oV tlie (\>urt of Common 
Council, called by the name of the ‘ Irish Society.’ Tliis eorn- 
inittee is empowered to Tnanag(‘ aA income avcM-aging JjS,'200, of 
trust properly, the object of which was the promotion of civiliza- 
tion in Ireland. In justice to the committee, it must be said that, 
of late years a great reform lias^laken ])lace. Formerly the office 
of chairman of the Irish Society was worth £1,000 per annum, 
while the rest of.the money was divided among the members; hut 
file object of the pi'rson ])ubUshing the aeco\uit, from which the 
following items are taken, 'was to sliow" that the public ha\e now 
no ground of complaint against the committee. 


ExpoKOS of Mafitujing an Inromp of 6i9>^i()0 for the Public Benefit^ 
bif the Citij of London Corporation. 

£. s. d. 


Salftrii's and pensions to oRicers of tlu* C’ommittee in 

finglaud 


37 r» 

0 

0 

J)itto in IroLiiiil ...... 



511 

0 

0 

Jiu'ident.il expenses in Enjrlaud . . 



397 

0 

0 

i)itto in Ireland ...... 



iiO.') 

0 

0 

I'aid to members of the Committee fur attendance 



‘281 

0 

0 

Tfivrrii cxiiciises ...... 



285 

0 

0 

J)GpiitHt ion of Members to Ireland . . • 



135 

0 

0 

Law expenses last year £48-1.— Supposed average 



308 

0 

0 


£2,j00 0 0 

This is pretty well for what is called in th? Court of Common 
Council a reformed system of management. It enables us to form 
some judgment of the extent of those reforms of which the court 
is willing to admit that it yet stands in need. The public also, 
when they learn that the sums which passed through the iiands 
of the corporation in the year 1833 amounted to £070,000, will 
at the same time he enabled to form a tolerably correct estimate 
liow mucli of that sum w’as really applied to ])urposes connected 
with the wants of the community. 

We should adcUthat of tho remaining portion of the income of 
the Irish Society, £530 is given to the corporation of Derry insiip- 
V0L.III.&XXV. No.I. G 
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port of the Oranrrp niaf^istracy ; £540 «;pont in charitable contri- 
butions; only €713 ap])liod to establishinty schools ; and £788 to 
quit rents, and payments directed by law. Of the aj)plicatioii of 
the n'st of ihe monoy we are not able to gi\e any account. 

Well may Ireland be considered unfortunate, when, among other 
of her absentee landlords, she has to reckon the London corpora- 
tion. It aj)]icar.s that the whole county of Londonderry is divided 
among the trading companies, and the Irish Society. The share 
held by some of the companies is very ^rge. The Skinners’ 
Company were lately oiVened £1,.5()() per aniiuin, and a fine ol‘ 
£100,000, foy a lease in })erj)otuity of their proportion. The 
sjiare of the Fishmonger^i’ Company produces £7,000 tier annum. 

The following stalenuMit, for which the public are ind(‘bted to 
Mr. Williams, is an accovint of the city revemn'. 

C. f. i/. 

Incomi* arising^ from rents, and taxes levied by authority of the 

Corporation ......... 141,03] 13 0 

Taxes, rates, &c., levied by authority of of Parliament for 

paving', lighting, building impruveiiients, and other general 
purposes .......... 204,433 0 0 

Fees, and emoluments, to officers of the Coipoiation . . • .’)r,688 0 0 

€403,152 13 0 

f 

'flic above sum does not include £51,437 trust funds lu‘ld by 
the corporation; nor the taxes, or impositions, (a better nord,) 
raised by the li\ery companies; nor the j)00< rates, and clinrcli 
rates, le\ied by tlie parish \cstries in the city; nor one million 
sterling, b()rro^^ed from llu' Bank, and no\> in course of expendi- 
ture, for the approaches tti T^oudon Bridge*.* 

The corporation of London is therefore rather a costly govern- 
ment fora ])opnlation of 122,000 persons; and the fact will appear 
the more striking if we contrast it with the cost of llie local go- 
^ermnent of t lie ])aria]iof St. Mary-la-bonne, containing a pojaila- 
tion of 126,000 jiersons. ^riiix paiish is go\eriied at an expense 
under £60,000 ; excluding of course, to make* the conqiarisoii equal, 
the ame>unt of the ]V)or rates, anel church rates, paid by the* pa- 
rishioners, hut ineduding ])oHce rate, county riite, rate's for paving, 
lighting, and cleansing, and highway rates. It is needless to ob- 
serve, diat the parish of Sf. Mary-la-bonne does not imitate file 
city in squandering upon tue'he of the officers of the corporation 
(see the following statennent) a larger sum tliau is paid by the 
country for the salaries of the twelve cabinet ministers. 

* The patronage of the London Corporation is necessaiily very great, and the 
temptation to jobbing so irresistible, that it is well understood the only chance of 
changing ihe system is that of removing the whole body, a^iid filling their places 
with new men‘. There are not twelve members of the Court of Common Council 
free from the taint of suspicion. 
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Official Return, preaer^cd by Mr. WilUam%^ of Sum^ aununlly paidy 
under various pretences^ to Twelve Officers of the London Cor- 
poration, 


Lord Mayor £7.904. lx. 3d., and including his hou&cliold with other 
eicponses of the mayoralty • 

Recorder ••••«*■•*•• 

Common Serjeant 

Chamberlain 

Town Clerk , . , 0 

Comptroller • 

Remembrancer £1^8451 

Ditto, as Deputy Registrar of the Lord Mayor's Court. . 6011 

Solicitor • 

Cleik of the Works 

Isolate and Trust Meter and Assistant 

Comjitioller of Rridge House ...n 


£. 


25,034 
3,161 
1,843 
5,467 
3,. 586 
3,599 

2,506 

3,00(P 
2,058 
2,914 
1 ,002 


€54,830 

3'lie above said to bo subject to a dediicliou of C1,4I5S for 
incidental, and una\oidable olbVe expenses ; but it is understood 
tliese ex])enses are notlnnjj more than tliose incurred in the cstab- 
lishmiMil of evo^l-y prnate gentleman. On the other hand, 
ha\c not included in the cost of the mayoralty the expense of 
tli<‘ Justice-room at the Alansioti-house, and the whole n'tuni is 
probably understated, being taken from the reluctant admissions 
of the officers thenijclves. 

Return of the Salaries of the Cabinet Ministers', ^xed by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1830 . 


• . 

I’llinc Minister, or Fiist Lord of the Treasury 5,000 

('haiicellor of the Exchequer 5,000 

Secretary of Stale for the lloiiip Department 5,000 

,, for the (\donies 5,000 

,, fur Foieign Affairs 5,000 

Pi esideul of the Council 2,000 

,, Board of Control 3,500 

Secretaiy of War 2,480 

First Lord of the Admiralty 4,500 

Lord Pi ivy Seal, and Fust Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 4.000 

Pi L'sident of the Board of Trade 2,000 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 2,000 


€45,480 

Annual cost of twelve City Officers, professedly employed in managing the 

local interests of 122,000 peisons 54,830 

Annual cost of the twelve principal Officers of State, employed in govern- 
ing the United Kingdom oi Great Britain and Ireland 45,480 

Difference in favour oWhe dignity of the City £9,350 


It is cTirioiis, that amidst siu*h onormotis abuses, the greatest 

G 2 
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outcry should have boon raised against that portion of the City ex- 
penditure which is really of an unexceptionable character. We 
allude to what is called lino money. By line money is meant a 
few shillings per head, sometimes not exceeding half-a-crown, paid 
to the members of committees, as an inducement for punctual at- 
tendance. T^he members who are not present precisely at the 
moment whefi the chairman takes his seat, are not entitled to re- 
ceive line money for that day ; and although the sum is trifling, 
it is found wonderfully cffocti\e in preventing rhe delay of business. 
The tavern expenses, and sums allowed for summer excursions, 
amounting with the line money to £7,000, are of course indefen- 
sible. But the public would be giiiners, with an income such 
as that of the City, if, instead of C7,0()0, £10,000 w(‘re given, 
in a direct form, to intelligent and able accountants, who would 
really keep a vigilant check tipou every other part of the expen- 
diture. 

'J^hor^' is one rule all but universal — every public functionary 
will be paid: if not paid directly for his services, be will pay 
himself, ofleii twenty times the siim with which ho would have 
been satisfied, by indirect contrivances, or in other words, 
private jobbing. There is also another \iow to he taken of the 
subject. Public men are continually expected to sacrifice to the 
piiblic their money as well as their lime ; this is obviously unjust. 
We will point out a case in j)roof of this assertion, to which it is 
liighly important that the attention of lh(» Poor Law Commissioners 
shoidd be drawn. The members of the new hoards of guardians, 
in the country, have not only to attend the hoard once a week, from 
ten in the morning till five fn the evening, hut they ha\ e to ride some 
difttaiice, upon an average four miles, and are ]nit to an expense for 
coach hire, turnpikes, stahlingfor their horses, or for refreshments, 
varying from 5if. to lO.v. every time they attend. This will he a 
consideration, when the novelty of the now system is worn off, quite 
sufficient to induce many of the guardians to stay away. Among 
those w'ho would not be deterred by Mich a motive, will alw ays be 
those wdio wish to use the patronage of the board for their own ad- 
vantage ; and thus the new system may, in the end, give rise to 
as many abuses as the old. \Ve w’ould have every member of 
a board of guardians, every member of a tow n council, as well as 
every member of parliament, paid for his services ; not paid so 
highly as to excite the cupidity of mere place-hunters, but enough 
to make each feel that he is a public servant, and has taken his 
fee for the duty he has to jierfonii — enough also to prevent the 
apology from being made for his neglect of duty, that he could 
not discharge it without sacrificing his property. In the case of 
a member of a town council, or of a board of guardians, w'e think 
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the remuneration might be fixed at 10^. for every attendance,* 
subject to a fine of 10^. for every ease of absence. 

It is necessary to say a few ^vords upon the commit ut ion of the 
London corporation. So much has been said about the repiibli- 
ciin institutions of the city, that the priiicijiles of re[)resentative 
govcrnnient are likely to fall into contempt with many persons, if 
we do not show that the corjioration of London, anJ a republican 
institution, are two things widely different. 

Tibe general incoyipeteucy of "the member'^ of the London cor- 
poration, and the criminal jirodigalify* with which they have at all 
times lavished away the ]niblic money, arise from tlje same source 
as other public abuses. Tlu'v are consequences, not of the prinj^i- 
])les of representation and responsibility^ but of the absence of 
any effective operation of those principles. The corporation of 
Ijondon does not repiesent the *city. I'hc^re is but one das-^ of 
honest men haxiiig an\ \oice in the election of the Court of Com- 
mon Cbuiieil, and the> consist almost e\elusi\cl\ of the retail shop- 
keepers, who are svxaniped byb host of pauper freemen, and job- 
bers. Nearly all the wholesale dealers ,;nd merchants, forming 
the first class bath lor wealth and intelligence in the eitj, are ex- 
cluded from the elective Iraiicliise, and are ineligible to office. 
It is true they might ahxavs hat’c purchased the privilege of 
voting on the election of a common councilman, by paving from 
Ju4i) to £*’200, but as it lias never been* compulsory upon tlicm to 
take up their freedom and livery, they have geiicrfilly preferred, 
and with good reason, to keep the mone} in their own pockets. 

But even the existing constituency, such as it is, are not fairly 
represented. 'J'hc wards an so divided, that a body of a hundred 
electors return in some cases as many inembi'rs to the Court of 
Common Council as a waid containing a thousand. In the vxard 
of Jiread Street, which returns twelve members, seldom more than 
5.) Persons have been found to poll, even m a contested election. 

These facts form a sufficient answer to the argument founded 
upon the misconduct of the London corporation, to prove that the 
people arc not fit to manage their own affairs. But the constitution 
of th<' city of liOndou contains another defect , whicli vxe are sorry 
to sec introduced ,although but in a few cases, into the machinery of 

* Jt is objected thdt the jjross sum paid, upon this plan, to ail the municipal 
couuciUorii oi giiaidians, (both offices bhould be identical,) tbioughout the country, 
’Would exceed the amount of the Cull List. We are not Inghteiicd by tlie figures, 
and are satisfied twice the huiii would be sa\LMl to the country by inducing a moie 

i mnctual atteiidaiue, and a inoie honest dibcharge oi then duties, than heietotore. 

t is said there will be, in England and Whales, bOO Hoards ot Guardians, and 20 
membeis in each boaid. Supposing the actual expciibe now incurred by each guar- 
dian to be 5«. per wt^k, the gioss ainomit i& jL200,0l)0 per annum ; but the laigcnesa 
of the sum is the very reason it should be home by the public, and not by their 
representatives. ^ 
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the new Poor Law Bill, as far as it affects largp and populous parishes 
in towns. Wo allude to the principle of ch'cting representatives 
masse^ as distinguished from the principle of divisional elections. 
It has been remarked, on a former occasion, in the ‘ London Review,’ 
that peo])le will take the trouble to ascertain the qualifications of 
one or two candidates, hut not of 20 or 30; and it nas with much 
surprise w(‘ npw this doctrine combated in the ‘Examiner.’ It 
was argued by that able paper, that to divide and subdivide a 
body of electors was only a (‘ontrivance for cau'^ing a portion of 
the re;)resentati\es of a giv^n district to be Aectod by a minority 
of tile inhabitants, instead of by the majoritj. 'I’lie rever&c is the 
fact. It will found that when a numerous constituency are 
called upon to elect from 12 to 100 ve'^trjnien, guardians, or 
common councilmen, the parties chosen are generally tlie mere 
nominees of some local junta, it maj be of (’on^c'nntives, or it may 
be of ultra Radicals. The rector of the jKirish sends round a list, 
with his compliments, or the O’Coimell of the district sends rouml 
his list ; and the people vote, not fr mi their knowledge of the can- 
didates, but from a disposition to believe that the candidates pro- 
posed by one party, whether good or bail, must be bettor than 
those pioposed by the other. Thus the inajoritv of the elcctois, 
who jierhaps, if jitaced in a petition to act, would not choose tlieir 
representatives wholly from the extremi's of eith(»r side, are com- 
pelled to identify thenisebTS with one of two parties, or to refrain 
from exercising their franchise. But there isrfiiother evil beliind. 
The list system in a few yoars noces'>aril> degenerates into a 
sy^^tem of self-election ; the members always baling the jiow'er to 
return each other, until, at, least, the\ become so bad as to be all 
turned out in a body. The reason is this. I’liere arc, we will 
suppose, 20 members of a board of guardians, all elected from 
one parish; each of these persons has his 20 friends, to whom he 
lecoinniends 10 candidates and liimself; their miitcHl interest 
thus exercised is in most cases certain to overcomi' all opposition, 
and the knowledge of this is almost cerlain to prevent an\ from 
being made. Thus in the wards of the city, where 12 or 10 per- 
sons are sometimes elected from one ward, it is always understood 
that a candidate stands no chance, although there may be a va- 
cancy, if he is opposed by the old common councilmen. More- 
over, every member of the whole body has an interest in prevent- 
ing a contest, since it mitjht, possibly, be his chance to be thrown 
out. Hence, whatever difference in sentiment may exist among 
them, they generally agree in one thing, to stand by each other. 
As an illustration of the working of this system, we may instance 
the ward of Farringdon Without. Although tlip majority of re- 
sident freemen in this ward are decided Reformers, their represen* 
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tatives consist Whigs, Tories, ami Radicals, comprising some of 
ihe worst, as well as some of the best members of the Court of 
Common Council. * 

Nothing can be better than the system of election upon which 
the poor law guardians are appointed in most of the agricultural 
unions. A small parish has but one jiorson to elect, and the 
j)arishioners always cndejivo’ir toelcvt the best man fliey ean find. 
In London, where they now \ote blindfold, there should be a new 
(Sectoral division. '^||'he small parishes should he consolidat(*d, and 
the large parishes divided for electoral, pui^^oses, eai'h electoral divi- 
sion returning QUO, or at most two members to the governing body. 

We will now turn our attention to otiier municipal bodies ov 
istiiig in the metro]jo]is, commencing uilli 

The ('’oMMissioNEUs or Slwers. — ^There are five boards of 
these conmiissiomers, exchisive of the board appointed by the 
(\)nrt of Common Council for the city- ^'hey are all independent 
trusts : one for Westminster, one for the To^^er 1 lamlets, one for 
floihorn and Finslaii y, one f(Ti* Po])lar, and one which may he 
called tile Soiitli Trust, whicli includes Deptford, Soutlnvark, 
Lambeth, C1a|>liam, The jiuhlic money annually expended 
by these hoards may be stated thus : 

• €. s, (L 

Westminster trust, average of ton years ..... 2S,000 0 0 

South trust —average not known, ( expenditure for 1 8 lM, to 1.870) .U . 000 0 0 

Holbot 11 and Finsbury division, 18 U ..... 12,000 0 0 

Tower Hamlets, average \if IH'3‘2 and 18 IS . • , . 8.800 0 0 

VoiAdtyim ‘2.700 0 0 

£'82,ri00 0 0 

Ad«l — ^The city of London, according to a return |o Parliament for 

1833 17,718 0 0 

£100,218 0 0 

A Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1834 
to inquire into the coiisiitutioii of these boards, reports, that 
there are several of them which hate not lietm open to the 
public; — where the right of the rate-payers* to inspect the ac- 
counts has not been admitted; — and w’here areal responsibility in 
money matters cun scarcely be said to exist. We may tlii'refore 
s])are ourselves the trouble of proving those abuses of expenditure, 
which, wc safely take for granted, must always arise under such 
circumstances, although th(‘ committee failed (no unusual ease 
with coinniitlees) in obtaining distinct proof of the existence of 
such abuses. It is only necessary to look at the sum annually 
spent for repairing the sewers, (notin constructing new sewers, 
the expense of which, in almost all cases, is thrown upon private 
builders,) andto(\)nsider the actual state of the drainage in many 
parts of Loudon — and the public may then form their own judg- 
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ment whether £100,000 per annum devrtted to this object are 
judiciously, economically, or honestly a})pHpd. 

The expenditure of the Westminster trust in 1833 was £33,410 ; 
yet there are in this district 30 streets witlioiit any sewers. There 
are many parts of I.ondon where tyjdnis fever and cholera often 
prevail to a i:^i;eat extent, as in Southwark, St Luke's, and St Giles’s, 
w’hcic till' oiilj drainage is 1)} means of cesspools, the contents of 
which o^erflowing, or percolating through the brick work, render 
the whole neighbourhood uiif\t for the abode lof li^ing beings. 

I’lie members of these; boards are\er\ numerous. In theWest- 
n)inster trust* alone there are u])wards of 2r)0 commissioners. 
As might be expected, w6re it only from tlieir number, \ei*y few of 
them ha\e attended the meetings of the board : and the e^idence 
before the Committee of the House of (^ommons is, that up to 
1834, the chairman, the ch*rk, and the sur\eyor, w’ere practically all 
the commission,*^ in e\(‘ry respect except responsibilitj , (from 
which their abisent colleagues were an abundant protection to them.) 

At first sight it maj seem reasonable enough that the great 
proprietors along a* line of streets should be the class of men 
chiefly selected for commissioners ; Init there aie two objections 
against them: one, that it is an absurdity to e\])ect that such 
men as the JNIarquis of Westminster, or the Duke of Bedford, will 
attend; the other, that all great proprietors lune a direct interest 
in throwing upon the ]}ul)he as iiiueh as pos«.j})le of lliat propor- 
tion of the expense of making luwv sewers whicli ought to h(‘ 
borne by IhemseKcs. In this case, therefore, as well .is in e\erv 
other, there is not only no necessity for the existing sjsteiii, but 
them is ob\ious injustice *iii t.ddiig the j ower out of the hands of 
the ratc-pa\ers. 

Ill the Ilolhorn and Finshurj di\ition, and some of the other 
trusts, the business of the hoanl is man.iged by a committee, and 
the general hod) of the eonullis'^ioners are ineielv called together 
oecasionally, as a matter of form, to ap]iro\ e of w hat has been done. 

These commisMOiis expire e^ery 10 yiMiN, and upon the demise 
of the crown. They are then re-<.p])oiiite(l by the Lord Ghaii- 
cellor, who rarelj, if ever, dejiarts Ironi the list recommended to 
him by the conmiiltee, or chairman of the old board. Of course, 
if a eonmiissioiier has rendeied himself particularly Irouhlesonie 
to the committee, he is not recommended, and therefore jiraetically 
the committees, and chairmen of the hoards, appoint whom they 
please. 


*The average atteniUnce of Commissionuis uu thi^Trubt used to be six: itisnow 
thirty, owing to the rucent appoiiitinent oi ^oini* iitw men fvjm the Reform ranks. 
The system, howexei, lemaius the same, and no ^erniuiicnt iinpruveiiionts can he 
effected till it he changed. 
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One of the defects noticed by the Committee of the House of 
Commons in these boards, is the want of combination amon^ 
them. As independent trusts, they have formed their own inde- 
pendent plans; and these plans have often worked so ill, that by 
enlargring the dimensions of the sen ers under one trust, they have 
sometimes been the means of flooding, choking up, and destroying 
the sewers of another. • 

The Ians relating to sewers aj)pear also to be in a singularly 
anomalous state. 7'h<^ commissioners do not at all understand 
the extent of their poners. Some* of the trusts have local acts, 
others none. The ])rocee(lings of some are go\ei;nedby la^v, of 
otliers by custom ; and tin' regulations* enforced by the dilFerfint 
boards are so different, that a builder maybe led to violate the re- 
gulations of the Westminster trust, by doing that in Westminster 
which he would be compelled to do in a similar case by the trust 
for th(» llolborn aiul Finsbury division. 

Commissioners of Pamng, Lighting, and Cleansing. — 
'rhe number of iudepeiuhnit Boards for these objects, in different 
parts of London, evclushe. of the city, and exclusive of those 
parishes inwIiMi the \estries have power to regulate their owTi 
])a\i ng, lighting, and eleansing, is nearly 100. As the greater 
iiuniher of tlu'se boards are ])ractically self-apj)ointed and irre- 
spuiisibN*, tliej of eoiirse ])ublisb no accounts of their reeeij)ts and 
t'X])enditure, and ^we ha\e therefore no means of showing the 
exact amount of public iiionev committed to their charge. 

At the j)resent moment, in tlic parish of St. Paiicras alone, there 
are 21 ])aving and lighting boards, comprising 900 commissioners, 
niany of whom reside out of the piA-ish, and many out of the 
country. Twcl>cof these boards are close and self-elected, the 
rate-pavers liaving no control. Six are partly elected by the rate- 
j>ayers ; and in one all the eomniissionei\> are so elected, ex- 
cepting one. Lord Southampton, v>ho is the ground landlord. 
The jiirisdictioii and ])owors of these hoards v^cre contrived, 
at the lime of their creation, by lh(5 jobb*;rs and proprietors of 
the diffenjiit estates. In ail, the qualification is so high, that it is 
difficult to tind commissioners, and on some of the estates there 
are not sufficient qualified inhabitants to make up a legal board. 
All the hoards are very heavily in debt. There are 24 local acts 
relating to the parish of St. Pancras, cliiefly to the paving and 
ligliting boards, yet notwithstanding this amount of legislative in- 
terference, there are several parts of the parish in which there is no 
paving and lighting hut what each hous(‘keeper supplies for him- 
self. Similar facts might he adduced in abundance from other 
parishes, but orib instance will suffice. The objections to the sys- 
tem are three : first, the certainty that it must give rise to enor- 
mous abuses; second, its cost, even with honest management-^ 
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as it is obvious that any one board would be competent to dis- 
charge the duties of 20 or 30, and that a large contract ibr paving 
or lighting is more economical than a great number of small con- 
tracts ; the third is the public inconvenience occasioned by 
having the business done at difteroiit times which requires to be 
done at one time. It is no uncommon thing for the paving of a 
street to be under the direction of three or four different boards. 
We will suppose that the whole street requires repaving: the 
task is commenced by one boaid at their end of the street. Per- 
hajis two or three months ela].se before another board of commis- 
sioners discover that their end of the street also requires repaving. 
After a time a' third board begin to repave the middle part of tlie 
street . When at length the whole street is finished, come the gas 
companies and water companies to mend their pipes, and the 
paving is again disturbed. Last of all, just as the inhabitants are 
congratulating themselv(‘s lliat the thoroughtare v\iJl not he again 
iinjiedcd, the Commissioners of Sew ei‘s begin to suspect that there 
is some defect in the drainage, aiii^ the road is again blocked up 
for perhaps two or three months to rejiair the sewers. Cnder a 
ludicious Sly stem of combined management, it is mauilest that all 
these objects might be effected at once, at a tithe of the expense 
now incurred, and without any serious stoppage of tlie jniblic 
thorouglifares. 

V?sTRibs. — ^Tlic citj^ of TiOndon and the mctrojjolitan boroughs 
comprise nearly 200 parishes, almost all which coiitaiii a 
governing body called a \cslr\ ; but each vestry differs from almost 
every other in the primijile of its appoint rnent or in the extent (»f 
its powers. The select ve^t,te^ are tliose in which the inenihers 
cip])oiiit each other, filling up vacancies as the\ occur, without any 
reference to the riite-payors. The open leslrles are those in which 
the parish business is ])rofessedly managed by the whole body ol 
the rate-pa;^ ers. Next to the principle ot‘ sl If-election, nothing can 
])c worse than that upon which tlie open vestries are conducted. 
It is perfectly clear, tliat tlie whole body of rate-payers in a parish 
cannot neglect their 8vmi pnvate affairs to look after those of the 
public, and hence tin* affairs of the parish necessarily fall into the 
hands of the jobbers, who are always punctual in their attendance. 
^ITiese gentlemen sometimes jiush matters too far, and a great com- 
motion is raised by some determined reformer, fortunate enough 
10 possess nerves of iron and the lungs of a Stentor, who addresses 
his fellow-parishioners vehemently for an hour together, upon the 
subject of the parish Jibuses. The meeting called to pass a motion 
for a rate is adjourned; another is called, and 1,000 persons 
assemble to rave, storm, wrangle, fight, and perhaps, if they can 
get through so much business, vote certain strong resolutions 
against the churchwardens and overseers. For a time the jobbers 
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ai\3 hold in cheMt: but. th(5 excitement dies away; eacli of the 
rate-payers has his own business to look after ; the parish Ucmos- 
thenes breaks a blood-vessel, or is silenced in some other way, and 
matters return to their original state. Besides select vestries and 
open \estries, there are vestries under Sturges Bourne’s Acts, ves- 
tries under Ilobhoiise’s Act, and other generaj Acts, and a con- 
siderable number of \estrics under local Acts oi thefr own. 

An impression j)revails. that the existing ^estrics will all be su- 
perseded by the new boards of* guardians appointed under the 
Poor liuw Amendment Act. This iv u mistake. 'I’he Poor Law 
Coniinissioncrs ha\e only pouer to rernbve from the \estries the 
management of the poor. The vestries ar/* still left in possession gf 
\arious branches of public business, including in some cases the 
paving, lighting, and cleansingof the parish, and, generally, the rc- 
])airs of the churches, and other buildings, and management of trust 
j)roj)erty left for a varit^ty of objects. Some of the\estries are im- 
propriators of tithes, and lia\e j)o\\er wlien they please to harass 
tile parishioners uitli this op])iTSHve impost. The triisi property 
held by m.iny of the old vestries m the citj for repairs of the 
eburches, and f<ir charitable purposes, is so large, that if the funds 
placed at their disposal were properly a])])Hed, and economically 
administered, iiih>t(*ad of being scpiaftdered, the inhabitants of that 
part of London might at once he free from chureh rates, vvitliout 
having recourse either to the voluntary sy^ttem, or to gov eminent aid. 
'I’he trust moiiev, however, is beyond the reach ol’eit her C’liurch 
or Poor Ltiw Commissioners, without a specific Act of Parliaiiieiit. 
Some of it vva,s left for the relief of the ])oor, before the 43d of 
Klizabelh. Other ])ortions were left the lime of the Restora- 
tion, .IS an inducement lo make the poor attend the churches, 
which had been deserted during the Commonwealth. On this 
account, the money left for this object is directed to be given 
away in the churches. It now passes hj the name of gin nione\, 
because the ]i.irti('s who receive it are generally seen to enter a 
gin sliop shortly after they have left the church doors. 

To illustrate the woiking of the parish system among the city 
parishes, wc will give an instance of the waste of public money 
by a select vestrj. We allude to the select vestrj of tin* ])arisli 
of St. Sepulchre; and it is necessary to premise that this is con- 
sidered one of the best regulated parishes within the city. 

A report was made to the vestry, about twelve months back, 
that the roof of the church required rejiair. 7’he expense was 
estimated at a few hundred pounds. A sub’^equent siirv ey raised 
the probable cost to £3,000. Ultimately a contract was entered 
into for the repairs at £4,055; the contract not being advertised, 
but the competition confined to a lew builders, known to the ves- 
try, Other contracts for additional repairs made a sum total oC 
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£4,555. A committee was then appointed to ‘’superintend the 
fulfilment of the contracts, and one of the churchwarfleiis, re- 
markable for his 7eal in the cause of church and king, volunteered 
his services for another year, to assist the committee. All of these 
gentlemen being highly respectable, of course there was no stipu- 
lation that they sh.ould not make jobs for themselves, nor exorcise 
the patronage they might possess for the exclusive benefit of their 
friends. The repairs are now completed, and the surprise of the 
parishioners may be conceived when they y^erc called upon to 


defray the following charges : 

£. 9, tf. 

Builder’s contracts . 4,555 0 0 

Bill fur extras . . .' 2,400 0 0 

Upholsterei’s bill, chiefly for cushions round the gallery • . 003 14 4 

Velvet, fringe, floor-cloth, &r. . . . . . . 43 5 0 

Various tradesmeu's bills, sevenil of tKem furnished by church- 
wardens and members of the cuuimittee. for work which ought to 
have been included in Ihe contracts ..... 205 0 1 

New cluck .......... 156 0 0 

Repaiiing gas pipes, fur which the uiigiimV tendtr uus under £25 133 0 0 

Ilepaii'ing the organ ••••.••• 258 0 0 

Surveyors 300 0 0 

Clerk of the works • . . . . . .... 180 0 0 

Law expenses incurred iu borrowing £6,000, as far as the charges 

are yet ascertained . . *, * * * * * 551 4 4 

Law expenses incurred by returning the £6,000, and burrowing 

£8,000 of another person ....... 100 0 0 

New bibles and ])rayer-l)ooks i-^or churchwardens’ j)ew^, ulthoiigli 
the same pews weie well furnished with bihles and prajjer-bouks 
two years back. (The bookseller a nephew of the churchwarden.) 80 0 0 

Interest of money luiriowed ....... 128 8 11 

Other charges uukuowu, but at least . , • • • 21614 


£10,000 0 0 

It is important to state that this expenditure for is only 

an addition to an animal charge of £*2H3 (the aAorage of six years) 
for work done by various parish tradesmen in repaim of the 
church, as reported in the printed aeeouiits of the vestry. 'ITic 
income of the parish, eliiefiy derived I’rom freehold jiropoiiy, and 
exclusive of rates, i?i about £2,000; of this sum £1,590 are every 
year applied to purposes connect ed with tlie church. With so large 
a revenue it would seem possible to keej) the roof from falling m 
without involving the parish £8,000 in debt, or exciting the rate- 
paj^rs against the l^^.slalilishinent by reviving the tithes, (this w'as 
lately attempted,) although twenty years have elapsed since the 
tithes 5vere collected in this parish. 

After the facts we have stated, it will he unnecessary to dwell 
upon various other items which appear in the annual accounts 
published by this vestry, such as charges of from £80 to £120 
for refreshments, and a sum of £24. 13^. 10ci.*J)aid for a single 
dinner, on the occasion of visiting some children at nurse. We 
tonclude tiiis illustration of parochial management by observing. 
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that among the auditors of die accounts of ihe vestry for 1834-5 
appear the names of two of llie tradesmen whose bills formed 
part of the accounts to'be examined. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the abuses we have de- 
scribed are not of a kind to be reformed by the provisions of the 
new Poor Law. The parish is about to be formed, along with 
others, into a union for the mana£reiiient of the but the 

trust funds, and church pro]jerty, will remain under the control of 
the vestry; neither can it be effectually reformed bj placing it 
under any local or general Vestry A*ct. The machinery of a vestry 
is not w’anted to manage an income of* £*2,000 per annum, and 
must always occasion a waste of public, money, tine vestry, g^r 
one board of local representatives, would suffice for all the churches 
ill the city of London, and all the ])roperty pertaining to them, 
and would saw* the e\])eiise of the far ijreater number of V(»stry 
clerks, and other parish officers rendered nt*cessary by the evist- 
iiig system. To this consider atioii we ma\ add another, that in 
London, where commercial litinsactions are conducted on the 
largest scale, it is not possible to induce a very superior class of 
men to interest •themselves in the petty details of a small parish; 
but the municipal management of all London would be an object 
of sufficient magnitude and im})ortaftceto call forth, under a sound 
representative system, the energies and talents of some of the first 
men of whom the inetrojiolis can boast.* 

The Bench ov ^Iiddlkskx Magistrates is another institu- 
tion affecting the interests of most of the metiO])olitdU parishes. 
Throughout England the county magistrates act in a two- fold 
capacity — as municipal councillors, wul as justices, or police 
judges. As municipal councillors they perform for a county pre- 
cisely the same functions as those which have been given for the 
most part to the new corporations. 3'he purposes to wlilcli county 
rales arc usually applied, are s])Ccifiod in about 50 Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed at diflerent periods. "Jliose purposes may be gene- 
rally defined as relating to the repairs of the higliwa}s, bridges, 
shire halls, and other public buildings, management of prisons, and 
lunatic asylums, and cx])enses of public ])rosecutioiis. The amount 
mised in the county of Middlesex for these objects avcr.iges about 
£70,000 per annum, of which the proportion paid b^ the ]}arisli 
of Mary- la-bonne alone is £10,000. £70,000 per annum is a 

large sum to apply merely to local objects not included in the 
ordinary items of parochial expenditure, but it seems not to have 
been found sufficient, even witli the aid of other funds obtained in- 
directly from the parishes. 3"ho county of Middlesex is at this mo- 
ment in debt (or'was so in 1833) to the amount ol £232,778. 6 j. 2t/. 
No one will be surprised at the fact, when he considers that in 
this case also tlie guardians of the public purse are self-appointed 
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and irresponsible persons; — self-appointrtl, because it has long 
been notorious that any retired tradesman or county squire, of the 
right complexion of politics, can get his name put on the commis- 
sion without any inquiry into his fitness if he have a friend ac- 
quainted u ith the Lord Lieutenant ; — ^irresponsible, because the 
county magistrates are allowed by Act of Parliament to audit 
their on ii accounts. 

A single instance will suffice to show tlie manner in which 
public money is expended under the direction of this body. We 
are indebted for the inforpiation to a committ(*e appointed by the 
\(stiy (if iSt. Cieorgi'’s, Hano\cr-square, to inquire into the expen- 
diture of th(‘ (*onnty rate. 

In addition to the co^t of erecting the Ilanwell Lunatic Asylum, 
paid out of the county rate, the parishes were charged .it the rate 
o(‘9.v. ])er week for e\ery lunatic pauper sent to that establishment. 
'Hie actual expense of maintaining the paupers, to the managers 
of the asylum, is 4.v. Cyd. ])er week : a profit theretbre of cent. ])er 
cent, was charged to the ])arislies upon tsich p.'iiiper. When 
these means the svim of £(),000 w«is rtnih/ed, iiistc'ad of returning 
it to the parishes it was expended in building a wall round the 
burial-ground, and in alterations either ii6t required, or for whicli 
tliere were aiiqile funds pixnidcd by the county rate. The sum 
now' exacted from the parishes for a Innatk* ]’aii])er is 7s. p(T 
week. 

Besides the power over the public purse held by the Middlesex 
magistrates, they are also possessed of other ])ow(»rs similar to 
those which ha\e recently been confidcMl to the tk'w town councils, 
such as t he ])owx'r of granting spirit licence's, imuic* licence's, &c. 
1'hc abuse of th('se power- is matter of ])nblic notoriety, and must 
cjuickU cilect some cliange in the system. Equally notorious is 
their neglect and ])er\erbion, or incompctcncy to the proper dis- 
charge, of their judiciril duties. But this part of the subject opens 
too wide a field to ho travelled <uer at the present moment. 

Church Commissi/^>ers. — A large ])roportion of the churches 
and chapels of (*ase in London are under the \estries of the pa- 
rishes ; but, in many of the parishes, the control of the churches 
is gi\cn to boards of commissioners. Some of these boards con- 
tain upwards of 70 members, self-appointed, irresponsible, and 
sworn members of the church of England. ^Fhe interests of the 
Church, as well as the public interests, woidd be promoted by the 
extinction of these boards. But we think it especially important 
that the people of England should never yield their assent to the 
doctrine that it is ever just or expedient to take from them the 
management of the ^urches. They arc public Jiropcrty, having 
been paid for with i he public money, and are i^ot therefore to be 
given up to any one sect, whether it be called the church of Eng- 
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land, or by any other name. Tlie time, perhaps, is not far 
distant when the spirit of sectarianism will be nearly, if not en- 
tirely destroyed, by oTie act of justice which we do not despair to 
see obtained — that of allowing the majority in every district, 
through their local representatives, to appoint in their own parish 
churches, their moral and religions teachers, without refer- 
ence to any creeds, forms, or articles of faith, contained in Acts of 
Parliament. 

The CoMMissioi^KRs ok Woods and Forests form another 
municipal body, to which we are anxious public attention should 
be directed. We have no data to show the exact, extent of the 
jurisdiction of these Commissioners, but it is very great. They 
manage a vast amount of public pro])erty, situated in the metro- 
])o]itan boroughs, and among other municipal powers they possess 
the right of patronage to various churches and rectories, with the 
power, in certain cases, of appointing clerks, sextons, and church- 
wardens. These and similar privileges alfecting the parish of 
St. Mary-la-bonne alone, were t>urchased, together wdth the free- 
hokl of four chapels of ease, from the Duke of Portland by the 
Commissioners,* for the sum of jC 40,000. We mention the fact, 
knowing nothing of the circumstances, but with tlie view that it 
may lead to an iiupiiry into a bram^i of our subject wdiich might 
otherwise esea])e observation. 

Omitting for the sake of brevity any fiirther notice of the various 
other bodies wliicli we began by enumerating, we proceed to 
make a rough calculation of the amount of])ublic money annually 
expended in Loudon upon municipal objects. 

» £. x. iL 

The city revenue , . 403,152 1.3 0 

Trubt iunils held by the London corporation, and by the trading 
couipaiiieH, exclubive of funds which may be deemed the piivaie 
property of the companies ....... 250,000 0 0 

Tnist funds held by vebtries for j»;eneral purpo'-es , , • 150,000 0 0 

Public money annually expended upon bridges and street improve- 
ments, by various bodies ....... 400,000 0 0 

Kates for paving, lighling, and cleansing the niutropolitan^boroughs 300,000 0 0 
Sewers' rates for ditto ...... 85,000 0 0 

County ,, • • - * • • • 50,000 0 0 

Church rates, police rates, highway lates, and other local taxes, say 3G 1 , 847 7 0 

£*2,000,000 0“T) 

The above is exclusive of the poor rate,* and of the revenues of 
public hospitals and schools, such as Christ’s Hospitakf supported 
partly by endowments, and partly by local taxation, which alto- 
gether would sw^ell the amount, without die least attempt at 
exaggeration, to upw'ards of £3,000,000 sterling. The exact 

* The poor rates fo% the 172 parishes of the metropolis, in 1833, were £506,648 ; 
in 1835, £431,253. 

f The iucome of Christ’s Hospital is £55,000; St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
£35,000. Several others are enuimously rich. * 
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amount of the funds raised, or available, for miinicijial objects in 
the metropolis, can only be ascertaitied through the medium of a 
parliamentary inquiry. We should not be surprised if such an 
investigation, assisted by powers to compel the production of ac- 
counts, uere to proic that the collecti\e revenue of the munici- 
pality of London is nearer £4,000,000 than £3,000,000. Tlie 
above statement will, however, serve to give a general notion of the 
importance of municipal reform to the inhabitants of London, 
considered merely in a financial light. 

The question to be asked is whctlier a revenue so vast asne 
ha\ e described, shall be continued under the control of a mul- 
titude of petty, isolated, and irresponsible bodies, or whr'ther they 
shall be superseded by a svsteni of centralized organi/.ition, 
based upon the principle of popular n^presentation The (|ucs- 
tion may be ansv\ered by the follow ing statcuncnl of accounts, 
showing the ditlerence between the mcinagcnieiit of an (»ld select 
vcslrv, chosen from what is genorall\ deimied the uio>t respect- 
able class, and a vestry founded upon an approach, at least, to 
reform princi])les. 

PARISH OF ST. M\RY-L\-BONNK. , 


lb:33. 

Rates assessed under the old sjstcm. 

£. 

s. 

</. 

Poor rate, incliuliug police and county lates . 


1(LM14 

0 

0 

Uepaiim^, cleansiiip;, and ii^hting 


25.507 

0 

0 

New paviDf!^ ...... 


2 S27 

0 

0 

Churcli ....... 


9,d04 

0 

0 

llighwa) .••••. 


1,S17 

0 

0 

Park south of New Road .... 


57i» 

0 

0 

Metropolib Koud . ^ . 


3,104 

0 

u 

1835. 

JL145,(»()9 

0 

0 

Ra^es assessed after the principles ol Sir John Cam nol)huuse''s Vestry Act 
had been fairly biouglit into upciatioii 

Poor rate, including police and county rates , 


54,950 

0 

0 

Repaiiin^^, cleaiisin^^, and li^rhtinj^ . • 


‘23,099 

0 

u 

New paving . ' • . • • . 


0 

0 

0 

Church ....... 


6.404 

0 

0 

Hii^hway 


1,921 

0 

0 

Paik south of New Road . • • • 


45) 

0 

0 

Metropolis Road ..... 

. 

0 

0 

0 


€s6,S8‘J 0 0 

DiRerence in favour of the new system £58,720. 

The sum actually saved by the parish of St. Mary-la-bonne is, 
however, greater than would a])pear from this statc^ment; the 
total general expenditure of 1S33 hating been £183,110, while 
that of last year was only £106,890; showing that £76,226 
were wantonly sacrificed by the old vestry in the year ending 
June 30th, 1833. 
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The Vestry Act introduced by Sir John Cam Hobhouse is 
decidedly the best thaj has yet received the sanction of the Le- 
gislature. It has, however, several serious defects. The qualifi- 
cation clause requires that an elector shall berated as high as £40 
])er annum, by which, in many of the poorer parishes, two-thirds 
of the inhabitants would be disfranchised; and the* Act has the 
common defect of permitting the vestrymen to be chosen upon 
the list system, or en inasA'e* 

The Mary-la-boniie vestry consijits of IIG members, but we 
are certain that, besides themselves, there arc not 50 electors in tlie 
parish having even a personal knowledge of all theit local repre- 
sentatives. In London, w here an inhabifant householder is often* 
not acquainted with Jiis next door neighbour, wliat can he know 
of the merits or demerits of 110 individuals, the greater part of 
whose names, perhaps, he has never before heard { 

In this case, as in otluTs to which we have alluded, the ma- 
jority of the vestry are practicyally the nominees of five or six 
persons more gen(‘rally known, and upon w^hose judgment in the 
selection of their coadjutors the rate-payers were compelled to 
rely. It must Be admitted that the nominators of the present 
vestry fairly discliarged their duty. But the tendency of the 
system may bo distinctly traced in the strong feeling occasionally 
displayed by the vestry against the Poor, Law Amendment Bill ; 
a feeling which we {>fe led to believe has hitherto prevented those 
further reductions in tlie workhouse department which from the 
seventh report of the auditors still appear to he necessary. On 
this head it is clear that many of the vestrymen, however unex- 
ceptionable in other rcs]X‘Cts, represent the opinions of the influ- 
ential party by whom they were returned, but not the opinions 
of the majority of the inhabitants of Maiy -la-bonne. 

We come now to tlie remedy. It consists in simply carrying 
out the principle that representation should alivays be co-equal 
with taxation ; and that the less the machinery of government is 
complicated, the more efficiently it will work. • 

The first tiling to be done is to secure a real representation of 
the people : and to effect this object, we repeat, there must be a 
new electoral division for the whole of the metropolis. One small 
parish miglit be taken as an electoral district, or precinct. The 
larger parishes should be divided into precincts of a smaller extent, 
eadi precinct to return one, or (for the reasons already stated) at 
most two members of the local administrative body. 

There should be but one system, and but one day of election, 
for all kinds of Iqcal representatives, whether called upon to per- 
form the office of guardians of the poor, or guardians of the 
streets. The assembled body of representatives would form a^ 
VoL. lU. & XXV. No. I. H 
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municipal council : and their first, act would be to divide them- 
selves into committees for the more eftectpal discharge of their 
public duties, lliere Rould be one committee fur the admi- 
nistration of the poor rates, which might still be called a board of 
guardians, and remain under the superintendence of tlie central 
board ol conmiissioners. There would be another committee for 
churches, and other public buildings ; and committees for roads, 
streets, bridges, sewers, prisons, ^nd other departments of public 
business. Every member of any committee should be paid for 
his attendance, and fined for his absence, at the rate we have sug- 
gestc'd, not exceeding 10^. each time. Tin* committees would 
appoint their own executive officers, such as secretaries, chairmen, 
suiTeyors, &c., all with salaries ; and the generfd body of mu- 
nicipal councillors would appouit a major, and other subordinate 
officers, also with salaries. 

The difficult part of the question is the impracticability of 
placing all the local affairs of Lo|kIoii under the direct maiiage- 
ineiit of one oentml governing bodj, by reason of llic vast extent 
of the metropolis; and on the other hand the incoineniences that 
would arise from forming a niunher of indej)'end(*nt corporate 
bodies, without the poner of delilx'rating and acting together uj>on 
subjects involving the common interests of tlie v\hole. To ob- 
viate this difficiilij' v\e jjtropose the following ])lan of organization. 

The city of London, and the si\ met ropoliVin boroughs, each to 
appoint its own municipal (*ounril, and each municipal council to 
elect six senior councillors, (we object to the term aldermen,) to 
form a central council, or iqiper chamber, coin])Osed of 42 members. 
The powers of this upper chamber should extend to the following 
objects:— ^ 

1. To frame a code of bj’^-ldws, regulating the traffic of the 
streets, and thus obviating the n(‘cessity of emjdoying Alderman 
Wood to bring a bill, everj session, into the House of Commons, 
on the subject of mad dogs, or omnibuses. 

2. To regulate the dimensions and levels of the sowers. 

3. The navigation of the river. 

4. The direction of the police force, through the president of the 
upper chamber, who (without othenv ise changing the present police 
system) should be c.r ojfficto one of the commissioners of police. 

5. Superintending and directing all extensive public improv^e- 
ments, such as the plan for a public quay on each side the 
Thames, a long line of new streets, and similar objects, which the 
municipal council of each borough could not effect in its indivi- 
dual capacity. 

6. Annulling the acts of a borough munkipal council, when 
^ they might be such as to militate against the common interest of 

the whole municipality. 
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7. Generally all other local public objects requiring unity erf 
design, and combined operations. 

The powers of the borough councils would extend to all objects 
exclusively aflTecting the particular borough, and they would be 
intrusted with working tlie details of all the general measures set 
in motion by the central body. The mayor of qach of these 
councils would be the chief executive officer of hih department, 
like the mayor of an arrondissement in Paris, whose duty it is 
to carry into effect, jn his arrontlissemeiit, the instructions of the 
municipal council by which Paris is nbw^ governed. 

71ie authority of the mayor in each of the metropolitan bo- 
roughs would be supported by a portion •of the police force placei 
at Yhs disposal, but not absolutely withdrawn from the superior 
control of officers a])]Jointe(l by tl\p government. 

It should be observed that the police of the metropolis is in 
diflerent cii'cumslauces from the police of any of the provincial 
towns. In the country there is an obvious propriety in placing 
tile ])olice entirely mule r the control of the municipal councils; 
but Loiulon is the scat of government, and government to protect 
itself re(|U ires to ha\(‘ at its disposal, ready for any emergency, a 
civil or a military force. Either then there must be two bodies 
of ])olice ill London, one for the government and another for the 
municipality, or one body for both jmqioses. Thei*e are many 
reasons why there^shoidd be but one Yiody, and none against 
]ilacing it under the immediate direction of ministers, when forced 
by a popular T louse of Commons to become the servants of the 
people. It will be the people’s own fault if the power be given to 
their enemies. • 

The powers ^Yhich should be intrusted to a local government 
in regard to the appointment or removal of judicial functionaries, 
is an inijiortaiit part of our subject, and one to whicli it is impos- 
sible we can do justice in the present Number. We want a new 
system for the administration of justice throughout the whole 
country,*^ and it is to he regretted that theve should have been 
any tsunperiiig with the subject in the bill passed for the reform 
of the old corporations. 

Every public servant, from a parish constable to a prime mi- 
nister, sliould be paid, that there may be no excuse for the neglect 
of his duties. But if the national poverty be such, that in some 
cases the country must depend upon the voluntary services of 
those wdio will work only when it pleases them, the very last 
public servant who shoidd remain unpaid is the judge. Justice 
is too serious a matter to be left in tlie hands of idle gentlemen 

% 

* The number anJ diversity of local courts iu the metropolis is remarkable. 
There are Sheriffs* Courts, the Lord Mayor’s Court, Courts of Hustinfics, Courte^f 
Re(iuest, Courts Lect, Ward Inquests, Courts Baron, Becondttries^ Court, &c. 

H 2 
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who wish to amuse themselves for an houry (when they can find no 
other employment) in hearing causes. If it be important to a 
suitor in Chancery that a properly-qualified judge should be paid 
for attending to his business, it is still more so to a poor man, who 
is sent to tne treadmill, because the magistrate will not give himself 
the trouble of listening to evidence. The appointment of unpaid 
magistrates, ty the new town councils, is an evil second only to the 
previous one of a magistracy both unpaid, and selected exclusively 
from the Tories. What can the poor (‘xpect who have to apply for 
information, or redress, at the door of a great man, no matter 
whether Whig or Tory, living in a mansion surrounded by livery ser- 
vants, or constantly busied in a counting-house with a host of clerks ? 
What have been, and what ^ ill be, the frequent answers, as long 
as the system continues, to humble suitors, who niod(‘stly inquire 
when his w'orship will be at liberty to grant them an audiimcc' 1 — 
* He is not yet up,’ ^ he is at breakfast,’ ‘ at dinner,’ ‘ gone out 
hunting,’ or' coursing,’ ' ht' is engages! with a customer/ ‘ gone 
upon ' Change/ ‘ exceedingly busy,^ ' can you not call in an hour, or 
to-morrow?* or, ' Mr. Brown, another magistrate, lives only five 
miles oflC or at the other end of the town.’ 

If it be w’orth w hile to have a local judge, whether to try a 
police case, or an action at law% it is worth while toha\e liini upon 
such terms as w’ill command his s(*rvi(*(»s at the very moment they 
are required. But there** is another e\il in an iinpaid magistracy 
which it is important to notice. The system is one which pre- 
vents any class of men from training or educating tliemselves into 
fitness for the office. A man will not serve an apprenticeship to the 
law, nor even take the trouble to read through 'Burn’s Justice/ 
merely for the sake of benefiting his neighbours by the amount 
of his legal information. Hence, at the moment when an efficient 
magistrate is wanted there are nont‘ to be fo\md, and tlie public 
are placed in the peculiar position of being compelled to appoint 
men entirely ignorant of all that relates to the duties they are 
called upon to discharge. 

The first object to be accomplished, in regard to municipal 
reform, is to create everywhere the necessary machinery of local 
government. The next is to supersede, as quickly as may be 
practicable, all Ihe existing boards, giving their powers to the 
new municipalities. The third is to establish local courts, in- 
vested with judicial functions exclusively ; separated alike from 
those which pertain to the duties of a Serjeant of police, and fi’om 
those of a municipal councillor. 

This last is an object not to be introduced as part of some more 
general measure, but which demands a separ&te and anxious 
consideration, as the most important subject upon which a go- 
vernment can legislate. 
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It is required that there should be courts always open, and ac- 
i;essible to a poor man, without the sacrifice of either his time or 
his money. It is required that, attached to every court, there 
should be a public law-adviser, whose duty it should be to explain 
the law to all who might apply for information, and without any 
fee or reward beyond liis appointed salary. And Jt is required 
that those who are to expound, and those who arc to administer 
the law, should be educated especially for those objects; and 
s^hould not, ultimal( 4 y at least, be* cjiosen from a class of men 
who are apt to lose sight of common Sense by constantly en- 
deavouring to make the law s serve the iqjierests of tfieir clients, 05 
those of their elass, rather than the ends of justice. 

With regard to the appointment of local judges, the municipal 
councils should perhaps have a negative voice. Mr. Bentliam’s 
plan was to create a minister of justice whose sole business should 
be to find out the men wdio might possess the right qualifications, 
and to superintend them when appointed. One thing is clear, 
that the local as w ell as the general go\ ernment ought to have, 
under some forni or modilication, the power of removing a legal 
or judicial officer wlio might, after full trial, b(' found incompe- 
tent to the discharge of his duties. • It is high time to get rid of 
the monstrous doctriiu' that a judge, whether good or bad, should 
be appointed for life and irresponsible ; •as if that were not the 
means of destroying^ instead of promoting, the only independence 
which is desirable in iiny public functionary — independence o[ 
corrupting influence. 

We will conclude with noticing the argument, now commonly 
heard from '^I'ory li])s, against the principle of popular municiped 
iiistitutions — that the new town comicils will become normal 
schools of political agitation. Upon this we sliall observe first, 
that if it were desirable, it is perfectly practicable, to permit the 
existence of a popidar local government, and yet deprive it of the 
power of discussing political grievances. This is done in Prussia, 
and various other countries where the local institutions are 
founded upon a popular basis, and the general government is a 
despotism. In Prussia the municipal councils elected by the 
people appoint their own mayors, and their own local magistrates, 
the government merely retaining a veto on the appointments in 
Berlin, and some other of the large towns. It is, however, well 
understood that no municipal council, nor officer appointed by 
them, may interfere with the measures of the King and his court. 
In Paris the municipal council, elected upon popular principles, 
is assembled by^he prefect of the Seine, who has powder in- 
stantly to dismiss them, if they begin to discuss matters belonging 
to general politics. It would be better that this power should b» 
tolerated in a minister of the Crown over the municipal council 
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of London, than that the metropolis sliould be any longer given 
up to be |)lundered by the jobbers we hare exposed. But the 
argument is puerile that any danger is to be apprehended to the 
interests of this country from tlie political discussions of municipal 
councils. Dangerous they will bo to Tory domination — dan- 
gerous they \yould be, if not checked, to every despotic govern- 
ment ; but it is impossible they can be dangerous to a government 
based upon the same principle with the councils thcmselv^es, the 
principle of popular repro^seutation. Wlio ever dreams that a 
ineetiiig of the municipality of New York is likely to threaten 
yie existence of the An^prican republic ^ The strength, not the 
weakness, of that republic is in the freedom of its municipal 
institutions. 

In this country there are tw’^o’ kinds of political agitation — one 
which leads ])eaceable men quietly to assemble, and deliberate, 
the other wdiich produces the tumultuous and noisy proceedings 
of mobs. The former should be oneouraged, tlio latter (‘becked ; 
and this wdll be one of the salutary elVects of municipal reroriii. A 
petition from the local representatives of a town will always 
command more respect than a petition emanating iroin a noisy 
public meeting. We may expect therefore frequently to read ol 
petitions from the new town councils; but on the other liund w<^ 
shall seldom hear of the peace of a neighbourhood Ix'ing dis- 
turbed by an assemblage of 50 or 100,000 mtn in tin' open air. 

We have heard it stated that popular municipal r(*pres('nta- 
1 ion was the cause in Paris of many of the excesses of the lirst 
French revolution. On , Referring for proof of this assumption 
to the best histories of the time, we found, as w^e expected, the 
fact to have been directly ihe reverse. Tin* only municipal bod} 
existing in Paris, previously to the taking of the Bastille, was 
composed of the Pr6v6l des Marchands and 20 councillors, all of 
whom were nominated by the Crown. When the Bastille was 
taken the provost disajjpeared, and, the lead(»rs of the revolution 
taking possession ol the Ildtel de Yilie, an attempt was made to 
form something like a municipal constitution. A body ot* town 
councillors were elected irom the ‘ citoyens actils,* (a class oi* 
iuhaintants answering to our rate-payers,) and Bailly was placed 
at their head vvitli the title of Mayor of Paris. This represi^ita- 
tive system worked wxdl while it lasted. The mayor, and his co- 
ailjuton, endeavoured all they could to allay the popular fury, 
occasionally even exposing themselves to its violence. They 
failed ; and after an experiment of about three years, the system 
was broken up by the events of the memorable^ 10th of August : 
Paris was given up to the mob, and (orms of government became 
the playthings with which the leaders of the dominant faction 
merely amused the people. 
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It would be Audi nearer the trulh to assert that the horrors of 
tlie first French revolution arose out of the aft 4 e?/cc of popular mu- 
nicipal institutions. ^Fhe people had never been accustomed to 
self-government. All power had been concentrated in the King, 
and when he was deposed the whole machine of government ne- 
cessarily fell to pieces. Anarchy was the result. IJut had the 
people been accustomed to appoint, and yield obedience to, their 
proper leaders, the task of reconstructing the go\eriinient would 
have lalleii into the right hands, and order would have been 
maintained. * • 

Those who may one day see a Prussnui re\olutjpn, will never 
witness the scenes of violence, and bloodshed, in that country 
w hich ])re\ ailed in Prance. The n(‘\t generation in Prussia will, to 
a mail, hav<* had the benefits t»l an enlightened system of educa- 
tiim. They will have been acciisiomecl to go\crn themsches in 
their own io(‘al aflairs, aiid when the people disco\erthat the 
national att'airs may as well be go%erned upon the same pnn- 
ciples, the object will b(* noisel^sslj effected with a single pflr(n*t. 

liCt us not be mistaken: free municipal institutions have a 
tendency to shorten the jieriod of eiery \iolen1 organic change, but 
not to promote nwolution. Indeed they have latlier a contrary 
tendency. It is obMoiislliat piihhe ^liseontciit must be diminished 
as wc lessen the number of loeal gneiances. The abuses of the 
okl corporations were nmcli nioie j)oi<c]*ful causes of agitation 
than the n(*w town councils will c\cr become With a good niiini- 
cipaJ goviTiiUK'nt, and a reduced scale of ])ublic e\])eiHliture, tlie 
]ieoplc would can* comparalivelx liltli* whether they lived under a 
rejntblic or a monarchy. It is doubtlwl wh(»ther the Keform Hill 
would have been carried but for the jiressure of the poor-rates, 
tithes, and otlier local burdens. 

W. E. II. 


Art. V. 

MONRO’S RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 

A Summer Ramble in Syria, tril/t a Tar I at Trip from Aleppo to 
SiambouL By the Rev. I ere Monro. In 2 \ols. Bimtley, 
London, 1835. 

I F a man in making a tour, no matter where, writes a* journal 
and publishes it, the public naturally ask, and they have a right 
to do so, why it is published ? The author ought to be able to an- 
swer that it is for instruction or for amusement, or for both. If 
it accomplish neither of these ends, the book is a mere imperti- 
nence. To attain the first end, the author must either tell the wojid 
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sometliing that it did not know before, or he muit put something 
that was known before in a cleared light and a more useful form. 
To attain the second end, he must be able to describe with fidelity 
and spirit the scenery of the> countries he traverses, and the man- 
ners of tile inhabitants; at least, as much of both as an accurate 
observer can be supposed to take in from a brief and passing sur- 
%^cy. But when the ground gone over by the tourist is altogether 
or almost new, llie public will not be so rigid in the exaction of 
high intellectual qualities from tlie writer, since he can scarcely 
miss, if ho keep his eyes lind cars open,' to tell them much 
that they did not know before. The successful campaign of 
Jbrahim Pacha has thr/)wn open to Euro])eans ])arts of Syria 
which before were almost inaccc'ssible. ^ Ihrmerly,* says Mr. 
Monro, ‘ at the gate of Daii)a‘*cus it uas the practice to make 
Christians dismonnl, as they wefe not allowed to ride through the 
sacred city. All arms were taken away; and if the ill-starred 
visitor chanced to wear the Jiuro])ean dress, especially the hat, 
he could not (*nter on an^ terms. Hut was dri\en from the gate, 
hooted, pelted, and treated w ith e\ cry indignity. If he wore a 
wliile turban, a distinction forbidden to a Nazareue, it w’as ])ulled 
off*, and he w^as comjielled to proceed haielieaded/ — \ol. ii. p. 57. 
But now e\en ‘ a father oftlW])Ot’'" may enter, wearing the ‘pot* 
itself, w’ilhout other remarks being made u])onhim than, in a low 
supi^ressed \oire, ‘ FraPighe! shoof, j-lioof abou tangera!* — * A 
Frank ! look, look at the hat !’ * 

As a book of amusement, the ^ Summer Ramble * of the Rev. 
Vere Monro possesses more than ordinary merit. Ifisdeserip- 
tions are spirited and gra][ilhe ; hi'> style is li\ely and idiomatic, 
de^oid of stiffness or aflectation. Without making any preten- 
sions to the higher qualities required in a lra\eller — great accu- 
racy and niiiiutcne.is of ohser\atioii, generalizing habits of mind, 
or profound scientific acquirement*- — Mr. Monro possessed quali- 
fications of another kind, in a degree not ]) 0 ‘-sessed by the majority 
of t^a^ ellers ; an adventurous and delermiiied spirit, ami great 
capability of enduring fatigue and ]>ri\atioii. Mr. Monro rides, 
wneiicver he can, a fiery Arab, and kt»eps pace with and almost 
knocks up Ali Aga, the government '^rartar, ‘ the nc pivs vJtra of 
his race, who could sit seven days and nights on horseback with- 
out sleeping, and who ate nothing but air.’ 

The above-named qualities of body and mind inhering in a 
elergyimm in the degree in which they appear in Mr. Monro, 


* The DamaBcus method of descii])ing a man who wears a hat, ^ Ahou tangera.’ 
‘Ahou,’ says Mr. Monro, ^signifies, in Arabic, “lather of.” I'r “having;" i. e. it 
always describes possession when thus prefixed. “ Tangera" is the pot in which 
rice or lentils are boiled, which is thought to resemble rur hat.’— Monro, vol. ii., 
p.59. 
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have excited surprise, not unmixed with a little virtuous indigna- 
tion, ill some of Mr. Monro’s cntics, who seem to have previously 
imagined that the rac# of hard-riding parsons was extinct in Eng- 
land. This, however, is not the ease, as ihe personal experience 
of any one who knows intimately the sort of life led now or re- 
c.ently by many of the under- graduates at the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge can testify; and as it may serve to throw 
light on the character of our author, as a hardy and adventurous 
traveller, w'e shall say a few wortls on the subject. 

A few years ago it liappcncd to’us to be acquainted at one of 
the English universities with a set of fox-hunters, seyeral of whom 
wore intended for and afterwards went kito the Church. Theifv 
talk was almost solely of horses and dogs, of fox-hunting, horse- 
racing, and tandcni-driving — not coach-driving, that being con- 
sidered by the ‘ set ’ in question as*‘ rather low.’ The w’alls of their 
rooms wer(‘COV(Tcd with prints such as might be considered conge- 
nial to their cultivated minds, with ]>ortraits of celebrated racers and 
hunters, and dogs ivuiarka hie foV their courage or sagacity, among 
wliich the achie\ementsof the dog Billy, of rat-catching reputation, 
occupied a ])r()i>iinoiit place. 'I’he * toggery ’ of their outer man, 
though plain and in good taste, as befitted English gentlemen — for 
such tliey were — was made to <*oiif6rm as precisely to the rules 
and canons of tlieir or(l(*r as that of a Quaker to those of his. 
For instance, they invariably adhered to ’grave colours, most com- 
monly black, eschew^ ng scrupulously everything resembling glitter 
and ornament, exce])t when they appeared in the hunting-field, 
and there they shone forth res])lendent in scarlet coats, white 
cords, and Avell-cleaiied lop-hoots, inouiitod on horses pre-eminent 
for their beauty, high breeding, and high condition. Their riding 
was wHirthy of the horses they rode. One of them in particular, 
a man too who never boasted of his horsemanship, (of whom we 
intend to say a few w’ords presently,) usually led the hunting- 
field wherever he was. 

Tilt' contrast was great between them and a/iother class of tw'O- 
legged creatures, \ve mean the English dandy, exquisite, coxcomb, 
or fop. The style of the horse used (we mean usually rode, for of 
course if the fop hunts, and can leap, which one or two have been 
known to do, a tolerable hedge and ditch, or a fivc-barred gate or 
hurdle, he must use such a four-legged animal as our plain fox- 
hunter) by the fox-hunler and the dandy respectively, will illus- 
trate this contrast sufficiently for the present purpose. Our fox- 
hunting friend ‘ likes to have plenty of bone under him.’ He rides 
an animal that can ‘ trot fourteen miles an hour without turning 
a hair, and carfy fifteen stone up to any hounds in England. 
Very different is the beast upon which the dandy shakes his 
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ambrosial curls as he nmbles along throngh stfeet and park — a 
slight dressy creature, for which our fo\-huuter entertains a sove- 
reign contempt, but whicli nevertheless we hear boasters sometimes 
talk of as fit to carry them ‘ up to any hounds in England.’ 

As might be supposed, the kind of young men of unomwe have 
been speaking took the \ery hiualle&t possible interest in the stu- 
dies of the University, or indeed in any branches of learning oul 
of their own j)eculiar de])ai‘tment. T 'hey were certainly for the 
most part not ///cm tc men, and" would have found it extremely 
difficult to obtain oidinatioii if tlieir obtaining it depended on 
their being sycli. Many of them hiul such an invincible repug- 
nance to letters, that not even the most interesting romance ever 
penned could tcni])t them to lose their precious time in reading. 
One of them who occasionally looked into the Sj)ortiiig Magazine, 
and from time to lime sin died a novel from tlie circulating library, 
used to look down u])on the others as unletter(*d men, who re- 
turned the comjdiment by regarding him as a ‘slow coach' and a 
‘ spoony.’ It was an awful visitation u])ou them when they had 
to go through the three or four months' ermn absolutely indisjH'ii- 
sable to the degree of bachelor of arts One of diem ohservt‘d to 
us, that he was become (juite an altered being ; he said his hands 
had quite changed their colour; although, he added, he read with 
his window half op(‘n in !No\ ember, lliat if he could not gt*t exer- 
cise, he might at least 'get fresh air; lor the iiorior of being 
‘ plucked ’ w'as before his eyes, and 1 h‘ was a votinger brother, 
whose ])nrtioii waj5 to bi* a valuable living, which could not he 
procured without his degr(*e. 

But our fox-huuler's dislike to I^niveVNity jiursuits was not 
limited to the Ntndies ; it extended to the devotion and the eating. 
He eschewed the chapel and hall not nnich less tliaii the lecture- 
room. His devotion he thougl It could bo as v\ ell attended to in 
bed, or on the wav to eoveit, as in the college chapel ; and for his 
food h(» preferred some imi in tlie town, the wines and cookery of 
which were to liis lining. He est('em(‘d French wines and cookery 
to bo outlandish, hut lie liked his English cookery to be good of 
its kind, and liis ])ort rather ‘ clarety»’ to botli of whi(‘h, as 
passed much time in the o])('ii air and took violent exercise, he did 
ample justice. On liunting days the ‘ set ’ used to go to covert in 
a coach or coaches and four, having sent their hunters over the 
evening before. After a liard run, they returned, in the way they 
came, to their ^ .vcr// o/'/mm/wg,’ enjoyed their dinner and their 
bottle as few hut fox-hunters can enjoy them, and then slept the 
sleep which few but fox-hunters can sleep. Of course in this, as 
■ ill all societies, excesses would sometimes occur; and if some 
p^s.of the jiarty occasionally slept in their boots, a]|4 sometimes 
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under their beds instead of on them, and on the following morning 
would sometimes (also by mistake) breakfast on champagne in- 
stead of soda water, tliey did not on that account follow the next 
fox-chase with less perseverance, or select and make their leaps 
with less courage and skill. 

There was one man of the party 1o wliom ne woiild devote a 
few words in particular, partly because he nas hetfer known to 
us than most of the others, partly becjiiise ne consider him a fair, 
perhaps we should rather say a favojurabh* specimen of the class. 
He was the second sou of a country ffenjlciiian, who usually kept 
about a dozen hunters for the use of himself and hjs tliree sons ; 
so that he had been a fo\-hun1er from his clnldhood. He na? 
reckoned one of the ^ cry best riders in Kngliiiid. Rut besides 
being a bold and skilfid horseman;, he had a ])efidiar laculty, a 
sort of instinct, oi detecting at once the exact spot in an enclosure 
which was the best toliM]) ; anti that too, when going at fnll s])eed ; 
so that when lie tmttM’t'd a field^ he procctxled in general straight 
up to it, whereas many lioisemcn aie genorall\ thrown out by 
trying two or three ])lacos before they l<'ap. 'rins, with his e\- 
cellt'nt riding, tumbled him to take the l(»ad in the bunting-field 
in whatever part of biiiobrnd he ha])])einMl to hunt. Xml we have 
no doubt that, had it beiMi his lot, h(‘ would ha^e led his troop to 
battle with the same judgment and courage with winch lie led the 
hunting-field. It |)rol)«ihlelhat hut fur the jx'ace, he and many 
of his friends would ha\e gone into a ca\alr\ regiment, ihough 
they alwajs spoke of a ‘ marching reginienl ’ with contempt, as 
tho'sc wlio can alVonl to ride are loolishly €i])1 to do. He was 
iiiuch looked up to as well as liked ])>* Ins coinpaiiions, who eon- 
stantly applied to him foi advice, and defeiTed to his judgment on 
almost all occa'^ions, making him tlie umpire in .in\ disputes tlie\ 
might ha\e among theiiisidves. He was, like all men of good 
sense and courage, the very reverse of quarrelsonn' ; but when he 
encountered men who were disposed to bull\, he was quite capiible 
of meeting them with th(»ir own wea])ons. iNo great liieiid to 
humane letters, his dislike and contempt of the in-ofe^sion ex- 
tended to its professors, ])articularl\ to such of them as jirest'iited 
themselves to his eyes in the .shape of college tutors, and indeed 
the reading-men (as they are called) of the lbii\er'sit> in general. 

On Sunday it was his laudable custom to give a holidaj to his 
horses and servants; and on that day he usuallv took a long 
walk instead of a ride. On such occasions lie was iinariably at- 
tended by a sagacious, but withal somewhat grini-looking bull- 
terrier, which entertained as great an aversion to cats as his master 
did to reading-men, or Commodore Trunnion did to attorneys. 
This animal was so fond of following his master, that he could 
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scarcely be prevented from accQmpanylhg him to interdicted 
places of resort, such as the college chapel ; and when he went in 
to be examined for his degree, the dog, it' was said, though we 
hardly credit the story, accompanied him surreptiliously, and was 
discovered by an attempt he made, after his kind, to answer 
a question ip algebra, and to accompany his respected master 
across the pthis asinoruw. 

Tile last time (now full ten years ago) we heard of our esteemed 
friend, he had gone, en attendant his living, to live at a curacy 

in shire, with three hlinters and a hack. But it is time to 

return to Mv* Monro, whose hard riding will now, we hope, 
appear less paradoxical tind unnatural bolh to his readers and his 
critics. Probably he belonged at the Univt'rsity to a set such as 
that which boasted of our excellent friend, his noble hunters, and 
his grim-looking bull-terrier. At all events what has been said 
may servo to show that it is by no means incredible that an English 
parson should ride and endure fatigue as well as a 1 urkish cou- 
rier — ay, and ('veii show more bottom than Ali Aga the Tartar. 

The first voIuuk* of Mr. Monro’s work is chiefly devoted to 
Palestine, and being mueh taken up with biblical? antiquities, the 
^ literal fulfilment of propheej,' and ‘-iicli mutters, rather than its 
present condition, is much less interesting to us than the second. 
Take the following as an exani])le of what Mr. Monro means by 
the ^ literal lullilment of propht»ey.’ , 

‘ In meditating a journey through the confines of Edom, I had over- 
looked the prophetic denunciations against any wlio should traverse it, 
so literally and woiiderfiilly enforced up to the present hour. “ None 
shall pa&s through it for evei and ever.”* “I will cut off from Mount 
Scir him that passeth out, and him that retunietli,”'!’ The repeated 
and persevering attein])ts of travellersj U) exjdorc Idumaea have always 
proved abortive, except in two instances. Scetzen§ did “pass through!” 
and died toon after at Alepi)o : Burcklmrdt penetrated into it, but turned 
aside in dismay, and died soon after at Cairo. 

‘ The lasting validity of these pro])hctic warnings has been power- 
fully vindicated in Keith’s Evidence of Pro])hec}. With all submission 
to the writer in the Quarterlv, I must incline to the literal acceptation of 
the pro])hecy respecting Edom, which seems to be thus far supported by 
the facts adduced in evidence, and to the opinion that none sliall “ pass 
through it for ever and ever,” (except to their cost,) until the days come 
when the Gospel of peace shall have harmonized the whole earth, and the 
prophecy shall he finally completed that “ Seir and Edom shall be a 
poBsessioii;” which Bislioj) Newton, following Onkelos the Chaldee 
paraphrast, interprets primarily of David, hut ultimately of the Messiah. 

‘ It is clear that any one who should presume to advance confidently 
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an opinion upon such a aifbjcct, triads upon insecure ground ; incedit 
per ignes suppositos cineri doloso for at this very moment it may be 
assumed that M. de Laborde has passed through Edom, and lives to 
describe it; but before such a presumption can be allowed to confound 
a standing prophecy, the extent and limits of the interdicted territory 
must be defined, and these at present are little known. To have set 
foot in Idumaea and to have survived, does not contraveijb the letter of 
the inspired prohibition ; the aim of which seems to he, that whereas 
Edom was the highway for the conveyance of the costliest merchandise 
of the most wealthy countries upon earth, so utterly shall the besom of 
destruction wipe out all resemblance of its lorpier self, that “ none shall 
pass through it;” and woe be to any who shall traverse it as heretofore 
in defiance of the ban of Heaven.* * ' 

The prophecy, first Mr. Monro, seems to mec^in that 

none shall ‘ pass throuj^h it for ever and ever,’ (errept to their 
cost;) and, secondly, when it appears that one traveller has passed 
through it, and lives to describe it, Mr. Monro coolly asserts that 
‘ to have set foot in Tdntncea^ ai%d to hare survived^ does not con- 
travene the letter of the insjdred prohibition? According to this 
mode of interpreting prophecy, we may all prophesy ; and some 
of Mr. Edward living’s disciph's will give Mr. Monro prophecies 
to expound by ihe^clozen. 

Mr. Monro’s journal commences at Cairo (March IR33) with 
some reflections on tlie advantage of possessing a good scuTant — 
an advantage, howewer, rarely to be met with in that cpiartcr of 
the globe, at least if the following proposition be a true one.* ^ It 
is a proposition universally received, that all Arabs are lazy, false, 
and dishonest; so that when pre])arcd for the worst, it is a relief 
should one be found less endowed than* you expect with propria 
of his species.’ — (vol. i. p. 2.) In this state of matters a certain role 
is recommended to our traveller a< a servant, w ith the ^ character^ 
however, of being a ' very bad character, and extremely lazy.’ 
This man wishing to travel rather as conipaniou than servant, 
Mr. Monro declined taking him. lie liad been recommended by 
one Godoloski, a Polo, who occupied a slnyp about nine feet 
square, in the Frank quarter at Cairo, where he practised as che- 
mist, perfumer, and physician, after having visited almost every 
country on the face of the earth. The remarkable point in his 
history is, (in w^hieh sit least, according to Dr. .Johnson, he differs 
'much from the generality of Scotchmen,) that of all the countries 
he had visited he seems to hkve preferred Scotland ; his dearest 
wish, when Mr. Monro met with him, being to return to Scodand, 

* However, that it is not universally tnie, Mr. Monro affirms himself, unless he 
means to distinguish the Bedouins from the Arabs in general : a few pages on, he 
(p. 17,) < It is by no means the case that the Bedouins are all slow, vexatious, 
and false.’ 
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marry a Scotch woman, and brea|^fast on oat-cake and milk por- 
ridge, the recollection of which fare made him even then rub his 
hands with delight. Upon Mr. Monro’s declining the first man 
recommended, ‘ Then/ said Godoloski, — 

‘ “ I liavc it ; I know ze man for you, God bless you, sir, ze first cook 
in all C'airt»-r- talks all language. God bless you, sir, when 1 serve a 
gentlcuian, I serve him. I tell \ou, sir, ze honestest man in all Cairo; 
but if he get ze bottle, he he drunk, alwa} s drnuk. A very honest man ! 

ze d rogue, he pass mj botick all day : 1 not see him now, z’very 

ciirioso. He ze man for you, sir; — I tell ^ou, sir, in ze desert c’est 
impossible he not find atpia vita. Ah, ze rogue, lie come now. Sliouf 
^enti ! (look )oii ! — calling him,) un signore vent parlor roii vans.” * 

This man not being the sort of person wuinted, Osninn Kffendi 
called to a young Arab, nlio was passing, whereujion (jodoloski 
grew furious. ‘ 1 tell jou, sir, dat inun is ze finest tief in all 
C^airo; when 1 ser\e a g(‘nllenvcin, 1 serve him. If )ou lake dat 
man, he is ze first tief." In this emergency the Pole again jieli- 
tioned to be taken on the moM iiumble terms, and Mr. Monro 
acceded. 

With the ])urpose of visiting Mount Sinai, Mr. Monro had en- 
gaged four dromedaries of Hamel el li.isheidi, (rlamet the Ju.st,) 
a sheikh of one of the five tribes wlio eonstitute the Bedouins of 
^lor. Hamel the Just was not long in exhibiting a sample of his 
* justice/ whicli, it must lie owned, some vvliat resembled what goes 
by that name in some of the courts of the tmnple of the goddess 
A strata lierself. 'J'lu* first day of their jouni(*y they had scarcely 
started when the slieikli loft them, and soon after the atteiidaiils 
halted and began touuloa I the duunedaries, informing Mr. Monro 
that they must remain there till the sheikh's arrival. Hereupon 
Mr. Monro remarks tliat ‘ patience is not equally dispensed to 
all;’ and certainly, as will be seen h\ and bj, his jiortion does 
not a])pear to he a large one. He compelled the men to reload, 
and, retvirning to liis lodging, detained the best animal, and sent 
the' sheikh’s slave iii search of his master. Upon liis aj)pearance 
he told some lie to account for liis absence; but, upon his pro- 
mising to cause no more delav*-, Mr. Monro started with him 
again on the following day. They had not gone far, however, 
wlicn some pretext was m.ide for unloading the best dromedary, 
and Mr. Monro soon discovi*red that his own powerful sumpter 
dromedary liad been taken away and another substituted, so 
small and* weak as to be totally iinfit for the journey; and this 
it was said would do vreJf vmvgh for him. 

‘ The numberless vexatious inciilcnts which werejikely to arise from 
this man’s want of faith determined me immediately to dismisB him, 
and instead of visiting Mount Sinai, to reach Jerusalem by the usual 
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route, if possible, ftfore the Greek feast of Easter. Up to tliis moment,’ 
he continues, ‘ I had scnipuhmsly lorborne to lay hands on “ Hamel tlm 
Just,” notwithstandiinj •repeated provocations; reflecting that when 
among his tribe 1 should be completely at his mercy, and any severity 
toward him might be visited upon me with interest. The privilege of 
redressing grievances by the summary ]>rocess of manual chastisement is 
one conceded by the Pacha to all sulFerers of certain ranlf; and though 
painful to feelings imbibed by European education, it is absolutely 
indispensable for the progress of the traveller in a countiy^ where all 
other arguments arc uiyi vailing.’ — vol. ^ p. 14. 

Mr. Monro confirms this opinion by the npngogic domoiistra- 
tion — ^by stating the evil consequences of p.n opposite lino of con-^ 
duct. His opinion is farther confirmed by the testimony of Dr. 
Ilogg. — (vol. i. p. 21 S.) Mr. Monro goes on to relate that having 
prevailed on his dromedarj^ to ktieel down, he dismounted, mid 
falling u})on the shoulder^ and turban of the sheikh with a long 
])alm-stick, he endeavoured to mortify hi*' pride w ithout subjecting 
him to any bodily suffering. ‘iHi* was,’ says Mr. Monro, ‘ more 
gaily attired than usual, in a eriinsoii robe and turban ; and to 
add to the bitterness of being thus disgraced by a Clin.siifnt dog, 
the soldiers of lijic guard were looking on, besides otlhTsofhis 
friends, who liad ^^jdutedliim with great resj)ee1 as we jiassed out 
of the gale.* Mr. Monro then jmqiared to take him before the 
governor, upon whieh lie imrii<'di«ilely offered to rejiay all tin; 
money that had bo^Mi ad\ anced to him, (thougli he had before 
solemnly protested tliat lie had spent it,) and not undertake the 
journey, and he jiroduced the full sum in gold. Mr. Monro, 
thinking it for the advantage of otlnjr travellers that such an 
ofTender should be legally jmiiished, was informed that the go- 
vernor would not interferg with him, as the Pacha feared his 
tribe, who were held rather as allies than subjects, and that no 
harsh measures were ever used towards them. Mr. Monro hen* 
was somewhat unreasonable. He had got his money, and gi\en 
Hamet ^ the Just’ a sound heating. What more would he have ? 
If he had spent ten years and £10,000 in tlu^ Court of Chancery 
lie would not have had oni‘-tonth part ot* the ‘ satisfaction.’ As 
‘ the Just ’ man appeared to take kindly lo the dose of j)alm-stick, 
and gave him all his money, he surely had his Jaw cheap enough. 
He is wrong in supposing that he should take the law into his 
own hands, and have it ^ legally’ besides. 

Mr. Monro then rode down to Boulac, iijioii the bank of the 
Nile, engaged a kangia for Damiotta, and in two hours was under 
weigh. The wind having become violent and contrary, the reis 
(captain) gave orders to anchor, saying that ‘ we must wait until 
it pleased God lo do something for us.’ Our traveller, however. 
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not being in a waiting humour, wqs obHg<5d, he says, to resort to 
severity, when the boat was tracked with little labour. 

Among the aptitudes which Mr. Monro 'possesses for a traveller 
in the East, thei’e is one quality, nhieh we think must be con- 
sidered such, not possessed by him — we mean a moderate love of 
smoking tobacco. ' I hate the weed,’ he iiirorms us, ^ and always 
will.’ And Certainly he appears to have some reason to call the 
' practice of sucking smoke through a cherry-stick, where 500 
mouths have sucked before a ^ detestable’ one. But, tliis 

consideration apart, the facilities of obtaining information and an 
insight into cjiaracter are often greatly increased by being able to 
smoke. We have heard an acquaintance of ours who, in addition 
to more than common intellectual advantages in his intercourse 
with mankind, possesses the great j)hy^ieal advantage of having 
the appearance of being, instead of a very astute, a d\dl and very 
siin])le fellow, affirm that he has often lost valuable opportunities 
of stmlying character and acquiring information in consequence of 
not being able to smoke, inasmuch as the act of smoking together 
was apt to throw men ofV their guard as towards another Ix*- 
tween whom and themselves there existed at h^ast one bond of 
sympathy. * 

But Mr. Monro had sometimes more r(*asonhhan his dislike of 
the weed to be dissatisfied with smoking. Fur instance, on one 
occasion (at the British Oon'^uFs at I)ami(»tta) when he was 
anxiously looking out for his suppfer, to which the CoiiMd had in- 
vited him, ' the long black Janissaiy, the I’urk's attendant, and 
my Pole came forward, each sucking at the cherry-stick, which 
he \"as about to pre^ent^to his master, and waving it up and 
dowai through the air, that the wdiole ])owl of tobacco being bodily 
on fire, the full volume of smoke might roll down the throat, and 
pass out of the nose and ears with as little exertion to the smoker 
as possible.' — (vc»l. i. p. .‘10.) Mr. Monro gives the following 
account of the conversation that took place on the same occa- 
sion : — 

* England and her vast resources was a favourite topic wdth Suroor, 
who produced a printed btatemeiit of the j)opulation, armed force, 
revenue, &c. of all the civili/cd countries of tlie globe, in which the 
population of England and licr dependencies was rated at one-third of 
the whole. The Facha’b armed force was stated at thirty thousand men, 
two men-of-war, five frigates, and sixteen gun-brigs. Ills Highness 
has lately printed his own e&timate at one hundred and ninety thousand. 
It may be fixed at eighty thousand eftective troops, forty-five thousand 
of which were engaged in the Syrian campaign. Among other things, 
the Consul described to the Turk our steam caniagei>, which, lie said, 
travelled at forty-Jive miles an hour, calling vpon me to vouch for his 
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veracity ; and, upftn ray hefiitatinfj, he exclaimed, “ Oh, yes, I know it 
is BO ; ii)r I have read it in the newspapers.” 

‘ With the pipes a tray had been brought in, upon which was a stand 
containing three bottles of rakkee * with small glasses, almonds, and 
walnuts. The Consul said he never drank anything himself, but some 
people liked a “sip”t before supper, lo prepare their stomachs. The 
Greek was deputed arbiter of the grog; and, notwithstai^ing his habi- 
tual sobriety, the Consul drank his glass. Having df)iie the same, I was 
immediately presented by the hosj with a small handful of broken 
walnuts, which I attci^pted to evade; /or the hand wliich did not hold 
his pipe, usually grasped his toes : an cmi\)l(^vment very natural in the 
cross-legged position which the divan requires, and v^ry frequently 
practised. 1 need scarcely mention that stL)ckings arc dispensed with ^ 
in the East, and shoes are always taken off previously to reclining : a 
thin yellow slipjier is sometimes worn, but it is by no means general.* — 
vol. i. j»p. 31 — 33. 

The party (all execqd Mr. Monro) ended by getting very 
drunk, and then supper was served. Mr. Monro says that the 
Turks are much addieled to drAiking, and to show lliat this is not 
with them a modern innovation, he quotes the following passage 
from Bushequiu’j ; — 

‘ You must knoq that it is a great crime in Turkey to drink wine, but 
seeing they expect iju less punishment after deatli for drinking a little 
wine than if they drank never so luueh, when once they liave tasted of 
that liquor they go on to drink more : for, having onee incurred the 
penalty of their law , how they think they may sin gratis, and account 
drunkenness as a inaller of gain. 1 saw an old man at (h)nsiantinople, 
who, after he Imd taken a ciq) of wine in his hand to drink, used first to 
make a hideous noise. T asked his friends why ho did so: they 
answered me, that hy this outcry he <lkl,*as it w'ere, warn his soul to 
retire into some secret comer of Ins body, or else wholly to migrate and 
])asb out of it, that she might not be guilty of that sin which he was 
about to commit, nor be de tiled with the wine that he was to guzzle 
dowii.’J — vol. i. p. 35. 

Mr. Monro proceeds bv sea to Acn*, encountering, wdth his 
usual intrepidity, some ‘ perils of the deep’ on^lie voyage. ITeiiee 
he proceeded to Ciiiffa, ti\ins]iortiiig his baggage on an animal 
which the proprietor, a ragged (ionnan, assured him in broken 
Knglish was a ‘ berry goot jackass,’ Having paid a visit to 
Mount Carmel, he ])rocured at Ckiitfa two horses and an ass to 
take him to Jerusalem. The as.s, he says, wa^ the finest animal 
of the kind he ever saw, and the guide confessed that he would 
sell for more than both his own horses. A\'ith all the animation 

• * A spirit which, in Egypt, is expressed from dates, aud saturated with absinth 
or anise, and einincutl|f' nauseous. 

f ^ Una bocca.' 

I Busbequius, done into English by Mr. Warr. 

Vol. III. & XXV. No. I. 
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and temper of a hoi-se, he had tliQ snperidr qiialJfioation of being 
quicker and easier in his walk. He might probably have had 
as good a chance of passing the ^ asses’ bi^idge’ as our old friend 
the bull-terrier mentioned above. 

At Tantoiira they went immediately to iho post-house, as the 
only place ^vhere they could sleep secure again*'! robbery. The 
master was if Turk, who, by way of warning them of the danger 
of the road they were about to travel, said the post had been 
robbed tw'o days before, and ^tbat thirty Turjvs had bcMui stopped 
by the Bedouins not long^ince; all which Mr. Monro beliexed 
to he untrue.^ This ])ost -master, a lover of round numbers, sup- 
•‘posed the mins at Atlbet to have been built by oiants 110,000 
years since, and said that the whole village was undermined w'ith 
caverns. One occasion here occurred of displaying an jidvantage 
not before mentioned poss(»ssed by the ass o\er the horses. As 
they were chatting ronnd the fire, the alto notes of the ass won* 
heard at some distanee; upon which the guide sprang uj) and 
rushed out, exclainiing that the anitiiid was stohm. He w^as thus, 
after some time, reco\ered. 

We here extract an account of the Xans (asMrr. Monro chooses 
to spell the Khuns) of Sjria, followed by further particulars of 
the habits and dispositions of the ass aforc^r^d. At this place 
Mr. Monro subjoins a note on the orthography of Arabic words, 
which, along with the e\i(leiice that a])pe.irs Ihrouglmnl his])ages, 
convinces ns that though he may resemble our friend sj)ok(‘n of 
in the beginning of this article in his liard riding, he do(»s not 
at all in distaste for intellectual ])ursuits. On the contrary, 
along with a fair degrc^* of classical scholarship, he shows an 
acquaintance with most of the modern FiUropeaii languages, lie 
knows a little Arabic, and as the reader will find presently, lie 
takes at Aleppo a tutor iu Turkish. 

‘ The Okelhis of Egypt, and the Xans'*^ of S}ria, vary greatly in the 

* ‘ In the urthojrrapl^v of Arabic woriU in which a {guttural sounil occium, 1 h,ive 
u**ea the Siiaiiish j, where the structure of the word admits it, because 1 know no 
other letter in dny Kuiopean 1cini;uage that has a similar sound ; neither is there 
any combination of letteis that will produce it. Tlie c, as used by the basst at 
Florence, is not unlike it ; hut the modern Greek ^ is perhaps still noaier. Never- 
theless, the latter is not gvtturni : the tongue is placed iu the same position as for a 
guttural euuiiciatioii, but the sound is struck troiii the roof of the mouth. The Gn*ek 

is the most pleasing aspirate in any language, and the most difficult letter to 
master, by reason of its resembling a guttuial, fiom which it is nevertheless distinct. 
Ill coiifoiinity with the above rule, Xan has its similaily sounded to that in the 
Spanish words xobeque^ xaJhon. Various other readings are extant, as khan^ kmte, 
kaun^ Ac., none of which bear the remotest resemblance in sound to the Arabic 
word. As such words are subject to no established law, ajid every author follows 
his own ear or laste in the uithograpliy of them, the libeiVy here taken needs no 
defence ; it might, however, be justified upon tlie ground of kiudied which exists 
between the Arabic and Spanish languages. 
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accommodation 'rfliich afford . In some the traveller finds nothing 

more tlian shelter, and, re|)f)8ing under the same roof with his camels or 
horses, carries with hint whatever comforts he may require, and thinks 
himself fortunate if his slumbers are not broken by importunate visitors 
during the night. Upon the grand lladj routes from Constantinople 
and Bagdad ti> Mecca, the Xans arc of a more costly kind, and fiLrnished 
with chambers of different sizes, to suit the ronveiiienc^*of the })arties 
who wish to occupy them. These, however, are entirely unprovided 
with furniture of any kind. The /)ccupant throws down his mat, and 
upon it his mattress, yr whatever else, he may use as a bed. Most of 
them have either a fountain or a well ; in sqnie instances I have seen a 
mosque attached. All contain a large depot for the ryce])tion of mer- 
chandise, and in those to the northward ihay he rounled as many 
fourteen fire])laces; hut in the interior of Asia Mil u)r, on the Stamboul 
route, I have observed twice that number in one depot. Tn the Xans 
ill the open countrv nothing is paid for the acetnmnodRlion ; indeed, 
they have neither ])orter nor guardian within tluin. Tlie traveller 
enters and tak(‘H ]iosbessioii of the best place he can find, and if his halt 
he at night, closes the great devr, and iqion the arrival of any new 
comer, makes due impiiry as to his business and condition before he 
opens it. But such buildings arc intended foi the reception of the great 
caravans wliich caintinvuilly pass along these ronfes, both upon the Iladj 
e\])edition and wliipii engaged in the transport of goods; and they have 
been at difforemt tidies built by the governors of the various pachalics. 
Ill the considerable towns the Xans a])pear to he on a diflerent footing; 
for I have always found them in the hands of a “custode,” by whom 
tlu* chamher I woidd *oceupv was duly unlocked, and to whom a small 
sum v\as ])aid u])ou departure for the use of it. 

‘My ])reseiit hostel in the village of Marrauwas of the meanest order. 
Placed at one end of a large yird, it wa>^ arched over with stone, the 
front being to a groat extent npi'ii to the air. It served also as a dor- 
mitorv for cattle, and v\as as diit\ and ill paved as a bad English cow- 
house. The remains of stone buildings on tlic otlier sides of the yard 
hetokened tliat this had oiicc been a Xan of some im])orlance, and the 
presumption was supported hj a large mosque still attached to it. 

‘ The village consisted of about twenty huts and a few black tents, 
around w'hich was a patch of arable ground, w^kcre the women w^ere 
cmjiloved in liusbandTV. As we i cached the ])lace, a held of small 
cattle, with sheep and goats, were returning from a stream in the valley, 
just time eiiougb to supply us with milk, the oiilv iiroduce of the village. 
While rice and macaroni were in pi ogress, 1 strolled out to see that 
the animals bad not been foi gotten, when I found the ass without food. 
Inquiring the cause, the guide said, “that he was so strong and good, 
he could work without eating.” An initable man would inobably have 
bastinadoed the v^ retell severely; 1 simply compelled him to go and 
buy some beans of the villagers. Rejieaung my visit after su])per, I 
found that the ass was not eating, and seemed out of spirits. The guide 
accounted for this* by sa)ing that he was in the habit of living in the 
house with his master, and that lie was alarmed at being left in the dark 

12 ’ 
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by himself: 'whereupon I ordered hw into tlie shed, and his supper 
being placed near the fire, he fell upon it 'with great avidity ; and had 
no sooner finished, than he claimed a right to l/elong to the society, by 
lying down among us, to my great amusement, and the infinite chagrin 
of my companions, who would have tunied him out but for my inter- 
ference. During the night he became restless, and got up in order to 
lie down on fvis other side; in doing which he interfered with the 
guide’s legs, whom I heard abusing him for a p/V/ and an hifidel^ and 
threatening to “spit on his beard.”’- — ^vol. i. pp. 82 — 86. 

When Mr. Monro says m the above passage that ^ an irritable 
man uoulcl ])robably liaie bastinadoed the wretch severely,’ he 
•wight to have recollected that a very short time before, (see p. 79,) 
besides frightening tlu* poor fellow very much, he had given him 
‘ a ])oke in the ribs with his gun.’ 

Of Jerusalem Mr. Monro enters into a somewhat minute 
account, but much of this i^ conjecture as to the site of former 
buildings, 'riiore are few of tlie monuments of goiie-by ages on 
the exact locality of uhich antiipiavians are so sure as Mr. Monro’s 
cicerone appears to have been in the following instance* : — 

* Entering the Bethlehem gate, and turning to th.e left, in a small 
wheat-field is an ohlong ]>it, twenty feet deep, and \hicd coarsely with 
small stones, whieh some clays afterwards my cicerone informed me was 
the place wlierc Bathshelia liad hathed. “And where,” said I, “was 
David?” “ Ecrn answered my attendant, vvitli the utmost 

gravity, poiriliiig at the same time to a binall iron grating in one of the 
square towers near the gate.’ — vol. i.p. 107. 

This same Intelligent youth afterwards pointed out to Mr. 
Monro a house whieh he ^aid had hecui inhabited by Napoleon. 
Upon being asked w hen Napoleon bad been there, he replied ‘ In 
the lime of our Ixird.’ 

Having witnessed the ceremony, or what(*ver it may be called, 
of the Jloly I'’ire, our traveller accompanies the ])rocession of 
pilgrims to the* Jordan. He gi\es the following graphic account 
of the baptisiniil operation in ‘ Jordan’s sacred stream.’ 

‘ The snn was rising over the tops of Aharim, and the river hank 
presented one of the most nnprvjudicrd scenes w hich it has ever been 
my lot to w itness. I'lie inain bt)dy of the pilgrims had arrived, and a 
general undressing commenced. There wttc men of all sizes and sea- 
sons, from the tottering octogenarian t«) the crawling bambino, who, 
being immersed with its head hack and its mouth open, filled and bub- 
bled like a bottle ; ladies of alJ ages and angles, colours and calibres, 
from the Caireen Copt to the fair-skinned Russian. Of the men, some, 
crept cautiously in, and refleeted a moment before they went under ; 
others leaped spinning in like, wheels, and returning to the land repeated 
again and again the same ])crformance. Of the lovelier creatures, some 
bounced dauntless in, and holding fast between two meii) were well 
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ducked, and camn out again; others “ went delicately,”* and 

standing ankle-deep in mud upon the brink were baptized with basins 
full of the sacred streajpi. Nor was it enough that their bodies were 
consecrated — all their clothes were plunged, and they drank the uncon- 
scious element, not each out of his <iwn hands, but out of those of a 
fellow-pilgrim, the two palms being joined together to form a cavity 
for the lieplid; while bottles of every form and metal were fdled for 
distant markets. * 

‘ Close to the scene of the hallowing rite was a tamarisk-tree, which, 
bending over the w^ater and brushing the surface with its trunk, headed 
back the current where it was running with the greatest velocity. Many 
of the votaries being carried with violence Against it, came up on the 
other side, and if they had sufficient strength*to hold on l?y the branches,# 
they escaped a siiniLir encounter from anolher tree tliat overhung the 
stream five yards lower down. We observed one man likely to be car- 
ried ill the above direction, but, retai Ain g his presence of mind, he struck 
into the mid-stream, and hwimniing down like an arrow, landed upon a 
sheUing gravelly hank, a (piartcr of a mile hclow. Soon after, a Rus- 
sian, either unable to swim or lyiprcpared to resist the torrent, w'-as 
dashed against the tree, and lisiiig on the other side attempted to hold 
fust by the branches, but w^as carried against the second, and passing 
under it appeared no more, every one supposing that he w'as lost, lie 
was afterwards th\)wn on shore below, exhausted but not dead. Imme- 
diately after him .l^iotber followed in the same direction, and was 
drowned. This man had a very dark eonijdexion, and it was at first 
asserted that lie came from the interior of the desert, where never having 
seen a river he had ho idea of the power of water. But tlie pilgrims 
afterwards mustering, and finding none of their party missing, concluded 
that he must have been a Mohammedan, wlio had met his just reward 
for defiling their ceremony.’ — vol. i. pp. 140 — 143. 

Mr. Monro becomes violently enamoured of a beanlifiil Arab 
marc belonging to one of their guards. Ilis graphic and spirited 
description of lier might almost vie with one of Edwin Landseer’s 
sketches oi’the four-footed specii‘s. 

‘ One of these Arabs, a ragged ruffian, was mounted on a white marc 
of great beauty. Her large fiery eye gleamed from the edge of an open 
forehead, and her exrpiisite little bead was fiiiishcTl with a full ])outing 
li}) and expanding nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and shoulders, were models 
of makey with more bone ilian commonly belongs to the Syrian Arab ; 
and her stately step received additional dignity from that aristocratic 
set on and carriage of the tailt wliLcb is the infallible indication of good 
family. I bad been making eyes at her all day, but it was not until the 

♦ * AjSfwf t^eirav, JRsvh. Again.’ 

t In another place (vol. i.p. 301) Mr. M. describes the singular cut of the tail 
which is in general use among the Syrian Arabs. ‘ The tail is squared, of the 
saiiic length with an English racing tail ; while a few hairs are left hanging down 
eighteen inches long^n the centre : whether this whip may be kept for the purpose 
«t annoying the flies I cannot tell.’ Most probably, and a useful precaution in a 
warm climate. 
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shades of evening began to overspread the earth thaV I became deeply 
enamoured. She went unshod, at hifl speed, across the stony ground 
without the least concern ; ^ 

“Not lighter doth the swallow skim.** 

Camilla herself would have cut lier feet to pieces, had she carried only 
a feather ; whereas the mare carried twelve stone. 

‘ Having iiii^uired her price, T offered the sum ; whereii])on the dra- 
goon asked one-third more. After much l)ating and dehating,! acceded, 
and lie imniediately stepped hack in the same pro])ortion as before. 
This is invariahl) the luactiee^vwth the Arabs. It lias Inippcned to me 
repeatedly in hiring horses, » that if the terms have been agreed to with- 
out two (lavs being oc(‘U])ied in the treaty, they imagine inort might 
*fiavc been obtained, from the bargain, and increase their demand. 
I therefore diseontiiiiied mv atloin])ts to deal. The Aiah said he loved 
his mare better than his own soul: tliat nionev was of no use to him, 
hut that wlien moniited upon her he felt as rieh as the Pa(‘ha. Shoes 
and stockings he had none; and the net value of his dress and aeeoutre- 
mcntsmiglit he calculated at something under soveuteeii pence sterling.* 
— vol. i. p]). IG3, 11)4. 

Ho does not in the end become ]K)ssesse(l of Mrs. Jord.in, fso he 
names the mare,) for, on making impiiries as to her age and ])a- 
rentage, he reeeixes information almost as jiiiinfiijras when a lover 
hears something of his iiiistre^'^ that eompels l/aii to discard lier 
from his affk'tioiis. He says ‘ It would he dilfuadt to inlliel a 
more severe stroke thaif 1 evperieiieed n])on being told that he 
(the Turk of whom he iiupiired) had known fier in eoiislunt work 
for the last fifteen years !’ Alas! Mr. Monro might ‘aggravate 
his choler,’ and exclaim with T'istol — 

Slndl piiekliorses. 

And hollow pamjicr’d jades of Asia, 

WhicJi cannot go hul thirty inile.s a-day, 

Coin])are with Ciesars, and with Caiinilmls, 

And Trijjan Creeks.'* 

One would think that Ancient Pistol, or the writer of the above 
lines (whether (jT. i)v quisqttu- ftul tf/c Dconim), had been 
jockied by a Hedouiii horsiHleahu*. 

Another horse was offered to him, one of the great virtues 
of which, according to his Aral) master, was that under his pro- 
tection any one could lie down to sleep in the desert with perfect 
security ; for, if the Bedouins should approach, and the horse 
should fail to wake him in time for escape by biting his shoulder, 
he would j)ick him up in his mouth and gallo]) away. 

Hie aiiecdoft' in the following extract, which Mr. Monro gives 
as a note to the story last mentioned, is doubly characteristic of 
the Arabs; characteristic, to wit, of their habit 'of lying and the 
importance they attach to their horses. 
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* Anecdotes oftcquine- fondness are g^eat favourites with the Arabs, 
and sonic of them very funny. Several were related to me at Tripoli, 
one of which came witli^n the “own knowledge” of the narrator. “ An 
officer, who had gone round to collect the taxes for the governor of 
Ilammah, was attacked and slain by banditti as he was returning. His 
favourite mare, knnwiny that he had a Inrye ^um of money about him^ 
ffuight over his body fiir some days, and would not have been van- 
fiuishcd at last but that she died of starvation.” T fiavc translated 
verbatim what was told me liy one^who either really believed what he 
said, or had “ a bettei^ had habit of” lying than is commonly met with 
in the world.’ — vol. i. p. 165, note. * • 

Mr. Monro gives the following cic<*ount of the ‘Flying Stone:’ — 

‘This stone fell from heaven in the time of Solomon, and ^vhen Mo-* 
hammed took flight it wished to go hack with him, and stuck to his 
foot; hut the jirophet, lieing overhiaded, shook it olf, and, no doubt, 
wotild rise more rapidly afterwards.’ — vol. i. p. 179. 

‘The stone is coarse and nearly octagonal, about 20 feet in diameter 
upon the surface.’ — ibid. 

At Ilehron Mr. Alonro is pursued, hooted, and at last pelted 
with stones, by a body of fanatical Arabs whose ilispleasure was 
roust'd by liis J^uropean dress, espt'cially his hat. However, 
htdbre we lauiir*i out against the ‘ circumcised dogs,’ we should 
look at home : wAhavt* seen a s(‘t of London blackguards go very 
nearly as far in insulting a poor blacky lit' pointc'd his gun at 
tht'iii, hut, as he tliil not fire, this proihiced no effect. ‘ My only 
alternative, tluTefore,’ he adds, ‘was to walk quietly forward, oc- 
casionally smiling at 1 hem with that placid expression which a 
man is ca})able of who affects iiidilferi'iice when he is Imbhliiig 
with fury.’ Among such a people wd*neeil not be surprised at 
being told that Job was master of the liorseto king Solomon, and 
that Alexantler the Great was general of his army. — vtd.i. p. 2*11. 

I’he soil about H ebron is of superior quality, and red ; and 
the word Adam signifying *red earth,' it has been maintained by 
some of the learned tliat Adam was Ibrmetl of the soil of Hebron. 

On the 1st of May Mr. Monro left Jernsalcm at the same 
time' w ith a small detacljment of cavalry, who were passing out to 
levy contributions upon the neighbouring villages. 

‘ The rate is raised,’ says Mr. Monro, ‘ in the form of a ])oll-tax, 
without any consideration for the ])T()])eTty of the payer ; and upon the 
Pacha’s claim no drawback is allowed for cx])euses, so that the secretary 
who conducts tlie proceedings ])ays himself by adding to the original 
demand, and detaining the surplus ; the soldiers receive no other remu- 
neration than what they can glean by the same means; and the sheikh 
of each village, who is the actual collector, never loses so favourable an 
opportunity of doing something for himself in the way of robbery ; and 
the unhappy poor are thus compelled to pay double the just govern*- 
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ment tax, while no one is called to {iccount for the lihuse.’— vol. i. p. 
264. 

In another place (vol. ii. p. 34) he describes the establishment 
of a sort of corvee^ by which the villagers were compelled to carry 
trees a six hours’ journey across the mountains, and that too upon 
their shouldfrs, their horses and mules having bwn taken from 
them. The Pacha has also seized upon all mills, factories, and 
produce, throughout his dominions, ‘to the great injury of com- 
merce and the ruin of the merchants.’ — vol. i. p. 27. 

llie testimony of Mr. Monro, fully corroborated by that of 
Dr. Hogg, shows the policy of the Pacha towards his subjects to 
‘bo that of an ignorant and cruel barbarian. However, if ever so 
little less so than that which preceded it, it is to be jireferrcd : 
and he certainly does apjiear to ha\e beaten bis surly and 
fanatical Syrian lieges into somenhat more eivility towards 
strangers. Iiidood, it is in this that his liberality and wisdom 
seem to be chiefly shown. If a tra\eUer is robbed in the Pacha’s 
dominions, the anionnl of his lost property is restored at ln,\' otot 
Vfduntion, and tin* district iu nhich the rohher\ occurs is made 
res})orisible. — Monro, vol. ii. p. 15. 

The following extract shows that Mr. Monr f lias other de- 
lights besides sporting and hard riding. It ouVht to he noticed 
that ‘Ahmet’ is the assumed name of his servant, the Pole men- 
tioned at the hegiiiiiing of his journal. 

‘When wcwcrc upon the point of starting, Ahmet had prepared 
some fish for my dojeunor, called Abou Sookn, from the Lake of 
rias. Tt liad been simply fried in (n\ ; and my loins being gilt for the 
wa}, 1 seated myself upon toe threshold of the .Jew’s door, and ate it 
from tlie pan, without any of the ])icpiant aids that are commonly called 
in ; and ne\er was anything so delicate. Whal a host of recolleclions 
crowded down my throat with each delicious nuirsel ! Richmond, thine 
eels! but they are laboured by science ere they attain perfection; and 
yc little Black w^all frj ! faiiest gems of llie stream! ye too arc embalmed 
in batter with a libation of lemon-juice ; and thou, turbot d la erhne ct 
aux gratins ! suhlimest production of tlie Rocker! thou del igh test by 
a borrowed savour. But thou, Ahou Sookn, what shall I say of thee, 
most rascally swxet” fish ? Thou art unique ! 

No ketchup of fiiiigus to deck thy corse. 

Thou best alone in thy glory !* — vol. ii. p. 41, 42. 

This proves that Mr. Monro would not be unworthy to have 
dined with ‘ the Original’ Mr. Walker, and that he is preparing 
himself for the higher grades of his profession. 

Damascus seems the beau ideal of an eastern city. It cer- 
tainly approaches nearer to Mr. Moore’s poetical descriptions 
of eastern scenery than most places in the East, which are apt 
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to present a nAich more bumt-up look than his fresh ' bowers of 
roses by Bendemcer’s stream,’ where the ' nightingale sings all 
the year long.’ The^ prospect that opens upon the approaching 
traveller is jieculiarly imposing. In that climate the very sight 
of a stream is a luxury. The plain in which Damascus is situ- 
ated is watered by several streams, which produce, every tint of 
vegetation, ‘ from the sombre leaden olive to the Ihelier hues of 
the apricot and the orange,’ forming a strong contrast wdth the 
dreary waste Jiround. The donaes and minarets of the city tower 
above a rich forest of fruit trees which surpassed in size any that 
Mr. Monro had seen, except upon the banks of the Cydnus. 

Tlio rivers Abana and Phni-jiar, divefging into *seven difl*eren> 
streams, are conveyed, says Mr. Monro, through the city by 
numberless minor ducts, and sjipplv each divan in every house 
with a fountain, as well as every jniblie building. The places of 
amubcment are by the w^aterside : the most frequented cafe is 
built u])oii ]iiles in the middle of the Abana, near the ' Gate of 
Peace.’ It is described by ofir traveller as of the meanest con- 
struction, and in a very crazy condition. He also speaks of a 
garden, not lar from this gate, on the op))Osile side, furnislied 
with tw o orthrcf|' divans and abundance of roses aud water, where 
the Turks occasionally give dcjeuiier.s\ ‘ It is a place to wander 
in not (pjite alone^ says Mr. Monro ; ‘ the fruit trees, prodigal of 
their grow^th, form a labyrinth that sufts with the placid enjoy- 
ments of our pastoral houiV — vol. ii. p. 0(). Mr. Monro \isited 
this garden on a fvsia, when iiumhcrs of Christians w^ere assem- 
bled in their holiday attire. The wumeii came veiled, but unco- 
vered their faces immediately on entering, and kept apart from 
the men in small groiqis. The men smoked, drank wine, or ate 
lettuces; some amused themselves with leaping or the sword- 
dance. Mr. Monro describes the roses as very inferior to our 
damask rose, and less perfect in form, but the colour and odour 
are far more rich. 

Conservative feeling is strong at Damascus. In 1832 Mo- 
hammed Selim, Pacha of Damascus, ordered the streets to be 
cleaned. It was considered to be a Kuro])ean innovation, and a 
rebellion ensued which cost the reforming Pacha his life. 

Mr. Monro has almost as learned an eye and as enthusiastic 
an admiration for the Damascus women as for the Arab horses. 
We make a quotation on this subject, the interest of which may 
appear sufficient to excuse its length. 

*Tlie women of Damascus arc small, hut extremely beautiful, with 
hair of glossy black, fair comjdexions, and eyes whose brightness 
streams upon ancf dazzles the beholder, who, thus rendered defenceless, 
is exposed to an unerring sliaft. Though sometimes black, their eyes 
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are more frequently of a deep blue ; byt not as-iii our uorthem regions, 
where the full dark eyes and raven locks of the brunette indicate a 
morbid pulse and frigid temperament; these, fi];ed by their genial sun, 
glow, and speak, and breathe of passion; and those inquiring looks, 
which among European belles seem to be a laboured science, in them 
are the comscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, and warming, 
like the fierce beams that dart from the cloudless sky in 

“ The climes of the East, and the land of the Sun 
and then they have withal such laughing faces, that their life should 
seem to be perjietual May. But it is their supreme bliss never to have 
courted the “folly” of wisdom': with minds entirely uncultivated, they 
a])pear scarcely capable of 'understanding the ])laiuesl ])ro])osition ; for 
4hc monk, when lamenting to me their lost and unintellectual condition, 
said that e\cu coinpliinents ])aid to their beauty were uumtelligible to 
them; and the-^e being the rudiments of knowledge in the “young 
ladies’ book,” it is to be supposed tuey kiitm nothing. 

‘In one house eight of these fair things were collected expecting our 
arrival, of which they luul been previously a])piized b\ the monk. 
When we entered the court we found them llirowing water upon the 
pavement and each other; but on seeing us they de^^isled, and seam- 
pered away laughing to the hareem. Padre Manoel went Ins w'ay, and 
I strolled through the di\ans, of whieli there wen* three. In one of 
them a lovely girl about sixteen wu# sleeping out h r siesta upon the 
cushions, wdth a Kashincre thrown over her. A baKe reposed upon the 
snowy breast where late it fed; and the infantine mother slejit so 
sound, so softly, and so free from care, that it seemed unkindnissto 
wake her to the world again * vet the tleeji a/ure of her c}es, sliming 
through their trans])arent lids, excited s(i li\ely a cnnositv to see them 
open, that T doubt if e\en Cxmon’s nascent “good manncis” would not 
lia\c given way bad such an Iphigenia slumbered in his jiatb. 

‘ Having taken our seats ni one of the divans, the whole party made 
their ajipearaiiee. In their dresses plain and einhroidcred silk predo- 
minated, and seemed to form part of all tliat was external and visible. 
The trousers, very long and full, are worn close at the ankle; the bust 
low in front e\]Josing llie bosom, and over it is an embroidered robe in 
the manner of a surtout, with slee\cs to the wrist, slashed and ojien 
from the elbow downwards. The turban is set rather ou one side, fes- 
tooned with strings of pearls, enriched with brooches of turquoise and 
emeralds. A Kashmere or Bagdad'^' scarf is wound loosely round the 
waist, and a little yellow sli]iper or a small wdiite foot is seen below. I 
cannot like their painted toe-nails. Of these eight bouris nearly all 

• ‘These have a white ground, upon which pine-apples or bouquets of flowers uro 
worked in straw-coloured silk : they are sixteen or seventeen feet long, and a yard 
wide. 1 bought the two richest th.it were to be met with in Bumascus, which were 
afterwards cut to pieces in the rioiidne at Vienna. Lempriere’s Dictionary and two 
volumes of Linnaeus, being suspected htioks^ wen* t.ikeii at the same time. The loss 
of the latter I w.is grieved .it ; for, having aeconqiaiiied me in Sicily, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and (heece, they contained .seveial manuscript reieiences to the of 

different plants, which were interesting to myself, and could be of little value to the 
Emperor.* 
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were cither mtirried op hetroth^d, althoncrh the eldest was only seven- 
teen. The prettiest of them was a s])in8tc*r ripened by eleven summers, 
who, from her buddjng promise of maturity, might have passed in 
Europe for sixteen, though small of stature. She was not yet betrothed, 
— a circumstance unusual in that country, where mothers ofttimes tell 
fewer years than Lady Capulet.* As they entered, each kissed tlie 
holy father’s hand ; when some ran olf to do the honours of the house, 
and the rest stayed to converse with us, which they did without reserve, 
Lurghing, and asking questions of the customary Oriental tenor. Pipes 
having been brought, soon after came water full of sugar, and then 
coflee, black and hider, without any ; ffugar-pliiins, ]>aBtry, and, in con- 
clusion, rakkee. , • 

‘ In one house 1 was pressed to eat a substnnee rt^senddhig tow in 
colour and appearance, which seemed to he a compote of sugar, honey. 
Hour, and eggs, and, T have little doubt, would have had the effect of 
ipecacuanha, if T had not been favoured with an ojqiortunity of putting 
ilic greater ])art of m\ allowance in my jiockct. 

*Tlic time llcw apace that ^ve laughed away with these hijoux ; and 
f incpiired afterwards of iny Mentor what had become ol ah the men of 
the family; to which he replied tbat “he had onJered them to he 
ahsent.” 1 do not incut ion this fact to draw any undue censure on the 
good friar iiidiN idually, but to give some idea of the authority that is 
usurped, from Y,’hieh evil consequences mipht ensue. 

‘Mr. C. Farreu introduced me to a house said lu be the most splendid 
in (he Christian (fiiaiter, where wt saw tw'o girls, I believe daughters of 
the proprietor, who had faces of surpassiitg beauty. Their hair, of the 
blackest dye, fell dtiwii their backs to the waist, concealing their marble 
shoulders in its “ hyaciiitliiife flow their eyes, “large and langiiish- 
ingly” blue, something riclier than the tunpioise, something brighter 
than the “jewel of Chamschid,*’ lighted up complexions clear as mther; 
and the blossoms of the poinegfanate wouhl lose in conqiarison 

with the hhishcB that bloomed u]K)ii their cheeks.’ — vol. ii. p]). 7<) — 81, 

Of the arc.hitectiiral merit of tlie ruins at Balliec Mr. Monro 
entertains a very low opinion, lie says, ‘ Bigness without dig- 
nity, s])ace without spaciousness, and gloominess without solem- 
nitv» nre their most prominent characteristics.’ 

In crossing Mount Lebanon Mr. Monro ’visited the cedars, sup- 
posed to be tlie rcniains of the ancient forest w'hich once clothed 
this mountain cliaiii. Mr. Monro states the number of them at 
360, and adds that 23 of the largest measure from 30 to 40 feet 
in girth. — vol. ii. p. 101. 

At Latikia (Laodicea) he is asked by tlie daughter of the 
British vice-consul, an Arab of the (Ireek church, among other 
questions, where he had left his wife ? When told that he had 
liithcilo escaped so great a blessing, she inquired if ho should 

* ‘According t» the Rabbis, the presciibcd age of the wife to be married by the 
Jewish High Priest was between twelve years and one day and twelve years and a 
half.’ — Selden, Ux, Heh. 1. 2, c. 7. 
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like one from Syria: to which the epurteoue eccles/iastic replied^ 
he should if ho might hopt' to carry off the inquirer. 

Mr. Monro doubts if there he in any country scenery which, 
‘ for its magic and enchantment,’ surpasses that of the ride from 
Laodicea to Antiocli. Mr. Monro seldom let slip an opportunity 
of enlarging the Oriental ideas of European capacity for enduring 
fatigue. On tlic above route, upon halting at sunset, the mule- 
teers announced their intention of starting again one hour after 
midnight, with a view, as Mr. Moriro thought, ‘to wear him out 
if j)ossihle,* for they disregarded his arguineins that the fatigue 
would be too groat for thomstdves and the mi^les. Accordingly, 
before two ho stihick his to^t, upon which ' the sonorous slumbers 
of the nndoleers were convert od into toin])estuous vociferations 
and vehement curses, j)rotesting tliat they woukl not stir before 
daylight.’ One of them then seated himself by the fire, wJiilo 
the other put on it a tree, as if calculating on some hours’ respite. 
What then did our minister of the church militant ^ Let himself 
declare. ‘ Seizing the latter by tlu' beard, 1 was about to smite 
him, but he prayed not to be smitten, and promised to load the 
mules.* — vol. ii. j). 13(). 

At Antioch the traveller is hospitably reeei\ed by Oeorge Dib, 
the consul, of whose hospitality ho gives the following account : — 

‘ George Dib’s hoiiiity is as indiscriminate as it is am])le. No one 
calls before eleven o’clock wditi is nut asked to dine, and no one refuses, 
so that he rarely sits downi with less than seven or oiglit perboiis; and 
the chief attendant, Dibo, (probably a j)ati'oiiymie,) never knows until 
the moment ariives how many sets of fingers arc to be pro\ided for. 
Tlie arraiigeinent of his table is remarkable. The lable-clotli (not a 
common luxury in the East) is spread under the table, which is formed 
by a stool set upon its head, with its legs in the air, su])p()rting a large 
pewter tray loaded with pilau, stew’s of meat and vegetables, fish (which 
from the Orontes is delieious, especially tlie cels), cucumber dressed in 
the European way, and sometimes a sou]> of rice. Wine is always at 
hand, and each guest is expected to drink tw^o glasses of rakkee before 
the repast begins. The only aids in eating were wooden spoons, whicli 
were not without utility in the sou]) course, I oliscrved, however, that 
some of the party ate it by scqqiing their bread.’ — vol. ii. pp. 139, 140. 

At the end of tw^o days Mr. Monro, having completed his exa- 
mination of Antioch, requested his host to order horses to take 
him forward, which George flatly refused to do, assuring him 
that no Englishman ever left his house in less than a week. Mr. 
Monro was therefore compelled against his inclination to remain 
two days longer. 

At page 152 we have an instance of the grand eflects of the 
Pacha’s policy in a robber who has been converted * into a putter- 
down of robbers, ai^d who, says Mr. Monro, * w^ould gladly have 
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hailed the arr^al of the Russians, or indeed any other power that 
he thoufrht would leave him to himself, and liberate him from 
the obligations to h^^^^sty which the Pacha had imposed upon 
him, and by which his revenues were declining.’ 

At Adana Mr. Monro falls in with the Egyptian camp. The 
following circumstance, which he w^itnessed, shows that the stat(‘ 
of discipline in Ibrahim’s army is sucli as some J?uropean, »Tnd, 
as they would call themselves, civilized armies, liave not attaiiK^d 
to. A number of tlie soldiers had crowd(*d round a defenceless 
old woman w’ho wAs selling vegelubles, and were labouring with 
all their Arabic to beat dow'ii hiT prices; yet, as she persisted in 
standing out for a tew paras, the articles were rL'liiKpiished with- 
out violence. 

The ])icture of Ibrahim’s service presented by Mr. Monro is 
not such as tolem])t many moiv iiuropeans to engage in if. 'Phe 
pay, though nominally high, is very much in arrear, and the 
hardships and ])ri\ations are extreme. Tlie army seems to have 
sulfered particularly from tlie cold of Mount Taurus. He met 
with an Italian oil'cer wdu) had crossed it four times with his 
reginu'nt during the winter. In consequence, his joints had 
become so W(jak that he could with difficulty walk, and tlie 
drums of both ears WTre so much injured that complete deafness 
seemed likely be I he result. ‘ Like all other Europeans at- 
tached to the army/ adds th(‘ authoi^ ‘ he expressed anxi(‘ty to 
leave the service."* — vol. ii. p. ISO. Mr. Monro thinks the Egyp- 
tian cavalry th(‘ ino^t ])erlect in the world, viewed with reference 
to the qualities of ^])ced, strength, and endurance. In the follow’- 
ing account of them, which we thinly important as well as inte- 
resting, he w' rites like a man who ^ knows something of a horse.’ 

, ‘The cjivalry at this time were e.xeuijited from all duty, that the 
horses might recover tlicir strength aflcr the fatigues of the campaign ; 
ami they were rapidly iin])roving upon tlie trefoil and clover brought in 
from the rich Aleiaii jihiin. Each regiment, consisting of six hundred 
and thirty-six men, and divided into six squadrons, has its first squa- 
dron of white horses, and the fourth of grey. But, from the ])redonii- 
nant number of white horses that appeared in the pickets, tlie proportion 
of these must be greater than w'as slateil; and as this is the ])revalcnt 
colour among the Syrian Aralis, from whence the Pacha had recruited 
Ills cavalry, it is likely to liave been the case. Reduced as they were to 
the lowest condition from hard duty and want of food, an o|)iiiion might 
mere safely he formed of their merits ; for their ])oiiits not being over- 
grown by desh, the eye was not deluded by that sleek fulness which 
frequently misleads the judgment, and makes morbid inanimate matter 
pass for strength. The British artillery horses arc among the finest in 
any service : but even they would ill bear this sort of exposure ; and if 
they were let down in condition there would not be that uniform mould 
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among them which is now seen. But .a body »f horsp docs not exist 
in Europe so perfect as the Egyptian cavalry, and to which may be so 
generally ascril)ed all the qualitications that coystitute BU])eriority in 
the animal, and gift him with speed, strength, and endurance. There 
were in the lines a few coarse heads, hut without any other indication 
of low Mood : and this defect may have arisen from family connexion 
with the Turcoiiian or Dongolah horse; fori have never seen an ex- 
ample of a sour or heavy heml in a genuine Arab of any race.’ — vol. ii. 
pp. 189, 190. 

AYhat^.a gloriou.^ thinjr it^uould have hecji for royalty and 
aristocracy if breed could liave misured tin* absenct* of ‘ sour and 
heavy' hea(M from aiuou£^<^ their ])roduce, as ividl as it does from 
aniong these Arab horses! Miglit they not then have ruled the 
nations to all time ? And yet why^ should there he such a diBcr- 
eiice between the two sorts of animals ^ Man is a noble animal in 
some ])oints, as well as the horse. We suspect lliat the inaii- 
hreeders have not uiiderslood their craft so well as the Arab 
horse-breeders. And yet the former., do someliuuN succeed in pi’o- 
pagating at least the pliysieal (qualities. In Knghind the word 
‘ thorough-hred’ does not extend fartluu*, hut applied to an Arab 
horse, it includes all tin* moral and intellectual (pialitics of the 
race as well as tin* jdiysical. The advocates ot a * noble and 
generous’ aristocracy should look to this, and m'i* if scauething 
cannot htj done in these days, wh(*ii the (*du(*a1ion of ih'* human 
animal is so much iaiknl ahoni. .• 

The following is a picture of a lady such as it would he diillcidt 
to meet with in any other quarter of the glolx*. I’lie skelcli is 
\erv eluiraet eristic of Mr. Monro's inanru*!*. lie had said a few-^ 
])ages before of the Austrian consul, the* hushaiid of the lady in 
question, ‘ llis sherbet was of citron, and good; his ])ipes and 
wife were handsome; the former long, the latter short — indeed, 
too short — 

‘On the following day 1 ])ai(l a second visit to the Austrian consul. 
Madame his s])ouse crossed her hreast firettily enough, and presented a 
])i|)e. Her hair fell in long thin plaits, enveloping the hack; while 
lier head was fiilclc«l with strings of pearls, and a large emerald hung 
upon the centre of her forehead. The richly-cut glass decanter of a 
sheesher stood upon the ground before her, i’roin which she drew the 
smoke through a Hexihlc tube or serpent of great length, covered with 
blue aiul silver thread neatly interwoven. The whitls were ]>criodically 
suspended as she turned uji her long silken trousers, and jnirsued the 
fleas upon the calves of her legs, which had so little symmetry to recom- 
mend them, that T was surprised she should expose them, unless it 
really was to facilitate the chasst\ This lady was very expert, and 
rarely failed of catching her game, which was exccutecrupon the frame 
of the vriiHlow. She inquired if 1 had found many of the little things 
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in Tarsus, and I|aBSured her tli/it I had. In the evening^ I attended 
her soiree, where were some Jewefeses, and a young Christian widow, 
very ])ale and rather gowl-looking. But before they left the ]mrty 
their charms were concealed by so many shawls and silks that I mar- 
velled they were not suffocated. The hostess challenged me to chess, 
and aiVer thp second or third move I heeran to retlccl upon the iie^t ; 
when she told me it was not the custom in the Kast to hesitate, but to 
play ofT-haiid. I did so, and was beaten in half an hour ; and indeed T 
was not sorry to end a game in which I found little amusement.’ — ^vol. 
ii. pp. 187, 188. 

17ic Austrian consul tried to persilado Mr. Monro to proceed 
to Constanlino])lo by^ca, dwelling inuc^i on the fasuallies of a 
land jouriK'y at that inomcnl when the ])eoj)le, fluctuating between* 
their inclination toward the Sult<in or the Pacha, were freed from 
Ili(‘ authority of both. But Mr. I^ionro said that he had travelled 
soiiie tliousaiid miles to sec the had it been his object to 

s(»e the .SYV/, he would have 4ayed at home, when? there was a much 
higg(*r and better sea. Mr. Monro was right, and this is wliat 
nuik('s the ])rincipal \alue of his hook. It is a mistake to say that 
sailors who ha\<' se(*n a \aM fpiaiitity of sea ha\e seen the world. 
Oik* Imndn'd mile's of st'a may serve as a sample of the whole, 
witli the exception of some allowance for the dillerence Itetw’een 
tile' te'inperate and torrid /ones. 

At this place Air. Monro, not heiiip aide to get his hills 
cliangt'd. is obligecl to n't urn to Beirout for tliat piii’jiose, which 
he does hv sea. Beirout, Uiough standing on a rising ground, 
witli liebanou on one side' and the se'a on the other, with the 
surM)uiieling couiilr\, too, elr\ and highly culthated, jet suffers 
gre'ally freuii that mj-^terious scourge, ihalaria. 

AVe e-annot omit the (bllowing chara'deristic /y/r;mvnr, showing 
heiw se>e)ii Mtmsieur Je'aii lloshif make's his carnixoioiis propensi- 
li('s known and attende'd to in all parts of the gl(d)e : — 

‘ Ppon my inquiring jibe)ut breakfast, mine heist maeic a reply which 
(les(*r\cs te) be rcceirele'e! fur its* meirc than ordiiuirj sagacitj : “The 
cotlcc, fruit, anel eggs, sir, arc ready, hut iioU///c A'n//icyv ” This 
evinceel an acepiaintance with tlie English character in general, anel 
with my eiwn in ])articuhu’, which surpriscel me* cxcecdingh, and inelee'el 
did in some degree alarm me. It cemld scarcely he iiituitiem ; and I 
l)ci»an 1e) suspect that my skull exhibited seiuie ])ret)osteiems bump, 
seane preiUiberant cranioleigicul confurmatiem indicative eif htilneyiire- 
ness, and I desired tei be informed how he coidel possibly have learnt 
that I alleeteel “A/e///c^s” at that particular time eif day. lie told me 
that he had travelle'd with two Englishmen, and that they had daily 
breakfasted on kielnevs eir beefsteaks; and that some Phiglisli travellers 
were led to rcinaip a month in liis house by the good fare which he set 
before them, and they follow ed the same rule. \Vlio(*ver it was that 
initiated this Greek into the mystery of broiling a kidney is entitled to 
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the thanks nf all Syrian travellers, besides havini^ conferred a lasting 
benefit on the man himself, who thus wins the hearts of his guests, 
while they are induced to forego for a time the excitements of travel- 
ling for the more substantial benefits of breakfasting.’ — vol. ii. pp. 204, 
205. 

From Bci^rout Mr. Monro proceecU by sea to Latikia, and 
thence lie joueney*; to Aleppo. It was the season of harvest ; and 
he mentions a cuslom of the Arabian peasants of (letaehinfif one 
from their party with an ofl<*ring of tlie first -fruits of their labour, 
to solicit a trifling largess in Return. A wohian was comiiionly 
selected for this jnirpose;* and Mr. Monro \ikes occasion here to 
• remark on thef modesty rif demeanour which seemed to prevail in 
the wwien both of Egypt and Syria. lie here also remarks a 
difference in the peasant Arab and the Bedouin, as regards the 
indulgence of thirst. The former would drink every quarter 
of an hour, if streams or springs occurred so often ; the latter 
nothiiig during the day , and sparingly at evening. The vines of 
the district about Alcjipo, which formerly producetl wines so 
choice, say's Mr. Monro, that the Persian nionarchs drank no 
other, have been rooted up by Mohammedan jirc'judice. 

Mr. Monro says the streets of Aleppo are wider, and the exte- 
rior walls of the houses better built, than those of any other 
Oriental town in the vicinity of the Mcditerriinean shores, lie 
also remarks, that the hiAise-tops June this ])eeuliaritY, that tliey 
are laid down flat with soil, which is well rolled, and a communica- 
tion ean be kept np with almost every part of the town without 
desrendiiig into the street. 

We now ajiproaeh by the most eurious j)art of Mr. Monro's 
adventures, his ride with one of tlie Tartar couriers, w^ho perform 
tile journey between Alejqio and Constant iiiojde, 77A) miles, 
ill a space of tiuK' wonderfully sliort for one horseman, — an under- 
taking which Mr. Monro was assured by a FnMiclimau at 
Ale])po he would not suriive, for that a friend of his, a ‘ much 
atouter man tlnin Mr. INlonro, had ])erformed the journey ami 
died two days after ; and that one other European liad accoin- 
jdished it, but he caught a brain fever, of v^llich he died within a 
month. We lia\c lieard of another case of a European accom- 
])lishing it, and that a remarkable one, though it is possible it may 
be the one here alluded to. WV were infonned by a gentleman 
who had been an attache to the British embassy at Constantinople, 
that while he w as there, a Cambridge jirofessor, who was fond of 
antiquarian researches, came to Constantinople ; and that, wishing 
to visit some parts of Syria, and being informed of the mode of 
travelling of the lartar couriers, he expressed Siis iiiteiitioii of 
accompanying one of them, although, if our recollection is correct. 
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our informant saiid he had not been used to riding. We have had 
this account confirmed since by a gentleman who has travelled iu 
Turkey, and who added, tliat he bdieved the professor died on his 
way home to England, partly, it might be, in consequence of his 
adventurous ride. But to return to our author. The Frenchman, 
finding him resolved, advised him on no account to omit carrying 
lemons, sugar, brandy, and rum, as punch was indispensable ; and 
said that whatever he would want to eat must be put into a sack 
to hang at his saddfe-bow, in orcler^ that he might dine without 
dismounting, as the Tartar would hearer stop for that purpose ; 

^ an arrangement,’ adSs Mr. Monro, ^ soipewhat inconsistent with 
punch-making.’ Mr. Monro was likewise informed that Ali Aga, * 
the Tartar who had agreed to convey him to Stamboul for 1,000 
piastres, could take him that distsvnee in five days, if he could ride 
with him, and that he could sit seven days and nights on horse- 
back without sleeping. ^ 

Mr. Monro engaged a tutor to cram him with as much Turkish 
as would suifice for the journey, the Tartar speaking nothing 
else : — 

* Having written in a small book sentences and expressions to suit 
every possible circumstance that was likely to occur, I wished to be 
equipped with a few terms of displ(*a&ure, in case the Tartar’s conduct 
should not he commit il favt ; and I begged to be enabled to call him a 
“ (log, a pig, and an infidel.” The two former my Mohammedan pre- 
ceptor readily gave, imd admitted the reasonableness and propriety of 
iny request; the last he refus^, upon the ground that, as a Christian, 

1 coulcl not with safety apply it to a Mussulman, however great the 
provocation. “Well,” said I, “Caffir will do.” — “Yes,” said he, “but 
lieware how you use it, or I would not anslver for the consequences.” * 
— vol. ii. p]). 233, 234. 

Mr. Monro visits a eat convent at Aleppo, of which he gives 
the following humorous description : — 

‘Having left an introductory letter at the Roman Catholic convent 
for the superior, who was asleep, I visited an institution of a similar 
description ft)r cats — except that celibacy and sciciial separation form 
no part of their statutes. It was near to the former, and the fights and 
flirtations of this feline community were a scandal iu the eyes of the 
good Franciscans, who were said to consider the cats most lax in their 
discipline. They had amounted to five hundred, but the plague iu the 
previous year had reduced their number to two hundred. This order 
was endowed by some pious Mussulman, and an old mosque with its 
court has been given up to their use. So liberal are the provisions of 
the endowment, that cats, whether of Mohammedan or Christian edu- 
cation, are equally entitled to admission : neither are the benefits con- 
fined to worn-out, or broken-down cats; but any one who has a fa- 
vourite cat, or a cat that steals cream, or any dying x)erson wishing to 
provide for a cat, sends it to this where it is taken care of for life, 

Vol. III. & XXV. No. I. K 
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Many of them were basking upon their grassy divan the court when 
I visited them, others had gone out to promenade upon the house-tops ; 
and hanng deposited a small sum as “backsheesh,’* I took my leave, 
highly gratified at having witnessed so wise, pious, and useful an appro- 
priation of iiroperty. Tiiere is an extensive manufactory of cat-gut in 
the subiirbs of the city. 

‘The snpeistitious esteem lavished upon cats by Mohammedans is 
derived from the partiality of the Prophet for one of these creatures. 
Tliey 1 elate that it chanced, upon a day when he was sleeping, his cat 
kittened in the sleeve of his abbas, and, in order that his favourite 
miglit not be disturbed, he cut off the sleeve, ancl left her in possession 
of the bed she had chosen. Whether or notjiit be the Mussulman’s 
•> creed that the Whole speefcs “cat” has imbibed some portion of the 
Prophet’s powers, from the above individual having received a fragment 
of his garment, is not told ; but no stretch of credulity is beyond the 
reach of a Turk. 

‘ The ])rejudicc against dogs, as unclean animals, is not less extrava- 
gant among these people than their silh fondness for cat'^. Tf a dog 
touch a Mohammedan after he has, washed, he must w’ash again be- 
fore he prays. In Egypt there is a sect called “Shaffi,” who, if the 
shadow of a dog falls upon them, are obliged to w'ash ; and if a dog 
touch their garment they ait out the piece.’ — vol. ii. pp. 234 — 237. 

Wc now conn^ at once to the start upon that rare in which the 
point was whether the Turkish Tartar or tlie English clergyman 
should show most bottom ; and truly, as the result ivill sliow, the 
Church of England has no reason to bo ashan.ed of the horseman- 
ship and hardihood of her son, thoitgh one might ratlior imagine 
that he came of the blood of some of Cromweirs caj)tains of dra- 
goonh, than of King (^hiirles’s bishops. TJio stjle of their 
respective aocoutrememts is an important point that must by no 
means be omitted. Tlie contrast is striking between the Tartar’s 
dress and his own, inasmuch us the object of the former was to krep 
out — of the latter to let out heat, lie begins with the former : — 

‘ Ilis under vests, -which were numerous and thick, were surmounted 
by a long robe or sujtoat of red cotton and silk, flowered and reaching 
to the ankles; -wliilc his legs were ctjuip])C‘d -wdtli a pair of long flaimm 
stockings many times double, and turned down over strong boots, to 
which the upper part of the stocking served as a top, being embroidered 
in the front with blue worsted. His waist was girdecl many times 
round with a broad sash of silk and cotton ; and upon his head were 
three tarbonshes over each other, bound with the Wahabee handker- 
chief, the fringe of which paitially shaded his face and hung down 
upon his back and shoulders. A short-handled whip, with a long 
heavy thong, completed his appointments, for he was unanned. 

* A light sailor’s jacket and trousers, elastic cotton shirt, and straw 
hat, constituted my own dress, — the most convenient and comfortable 
that can be adopted where exercise or heat is to be undergone. For 
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nocturnal protect^n I carried tliQ capote which had been my constant 
companion for some time, and which, being fastened like a bear’s skin 
across the saddle, scTvcj^ to mitigate its hardness and render my diurnal 
position more easy. 

‘ Unlike the Turks and Arabs, the Tartar rides with a straight leg, 
and sits upright upon his saddle, which is long and convex, without the 
high back and front that render the confinement of a 'forkish saddle 
pairiM even for a few hours. In the bridles of the country there is 
nothing peculiar, except the brittleness of their fabric, and the severity 
of the bit, which is provided with a large ring, falling from the port, 
and embracing the lower jaw like a cur!).* London saddlers call this bit 
a mameluke ; but it is universal use throtighout the East. 

* Busbequius upon this subject 'would ha^fe been mote intelligible if • 
he had explained the nature of the Turkish bit, which at the present 
day is exactly '\\hat I have described, and certainly the severest exist- 
ing. “The Turkish horses,” he i\‘m{irks, ‘•‘run forward with a stiff 
and stretched- out neck, so that they cannot easily be stopped or hin- 
dered in their course but by fetching a large compass about, which in 
my judgment is the fault of tlip bridles they wear, which all over 
Turkey are of one make.” At liine o’clock at night we left Aleppo 
with foui horses ; the Soulagec* h'ading that which carried the hag- 
gage, and the Tartar placing himself immediately behind to urge them 
forward with his whip.’ — vol. ii. pp. 239 — 241. 

Soon after starting, the night became dark and the road rocky, 
and the speed with which Mr. Monro hy.d been threatened was 
reduced to a jog-troj. At the end of six hours they arrived at a 
village, where they expected to have fresh horses; none, how- 
ever, being to be had, the same must take them on to Antioch, 
f wel\ e hours farther : accordingly our author lay dow n near them, 
and, after tw^o hours of refreshing sleep, tliey resumed their journey 
at five A.M. Soon after six i».m. they readied the house of George 
Dib, before mentioned. It was towards the hour, says 
Mr. Monro, when his bounteous heart overflows wdth hospitality, 
and his board witli the best of everything. Accordingly our 
horseman, having eaten nothing since lie left Aleppo, and only 
once during the day dismounted for a moment to drink at a 
spring by the way-side, regarded with no ordinary satisfaction the 
abundant supper laid out in the di\ an, upon which he and Ali 
^ dwelt long and leisurely,’ the Tartar being always associated 
with the traveller upon such occasions. 

Signor George Dib, for whom the Tartar had brought letters 
from Aleppo, being absent, they were compelled to wait his arrival 
at Antioch, and then he caused a further delay by having letters 
to prepare ; so that they were detained two days at Antioch, and 
then they startccl with the baggage-horse greatly overloaded^ by 

* The mounted guide who leads the baggage-horses, and takes all back together. 

K2, 
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reason of a mere trifie which the Tartar had ag^^eed to carry to 
Constantinople for the said Dib, — an arrangement to which 
Mr. Monro^ albeit, as the reader will have perceived long before 
this time^ or we have followed his course to little purpose, none of 
the most flexible of mankind^ was compelled to submit by the 
irresistible p|jea put in by George, of the hospitality with which he 
had treated Mr. Monro, and of his readiness to prove his friend- 
ship to him in the same manner again. 

During this stage the j)arson rode off from the Tartar, and 
reached Scaiidaroon two hoars before him. Here two horses only 
could be found. The baggage being laid lapon one, our traveller 
'■ rode the other^ while the" 1 artar mounted a donkey, upon which, 
with his red coat and long whip, he could not have failed to make 
a somewhat picturesque figure. It w as nearly dark when they 
reached the barrack of Mustuk Bey. Here they remained during 
the night, and next morning procured horses wliich were, how- 
ever, to carry them only to the \illage, one hour beyond, where 
Mr. Monro had formerly ])rcscrihed a squirt and warm water for 
a deaf lady. He was not very anxious to licar how the remedy 
had worked, but they were taken to a house in a dillerent j)art of 
the village, wdiere tliey w^ere detained three liours before fre^sh 
horses could be procured. 

At Adana they wore detained three days befbre they (‘ould pro- 
cure horses. Mr. Monro describes with animation the change 
which the procuring those hordes produced on his spirits : — 

‘Never,* lie says, ‘did a few hours work a gi cater change in man’s 
life than the last had produced in mine. Opiiressed with heat, weaned 
with idleness, mortified at >"a&ting time, and condemned to waste it in 
the company of liostlcrs, no one coiisolint^ reflection came to my relief, 
except the assurance that any change must he for the better. But //ote, 
liberated from thraldom, advancing rapidly to new scenes liy the most 
agreeable of all conveyances, freshened by the dews, and fanned by the 
breezes from the snowy tops of Taurus, 1 could imagine no greater 
delight than I felt. At eleven r. m. we hod ascended the low rnige 
that runs along the southern foot of the great chain ; and the horses 
being turned loose to forage for themselves, with their saddles on, we 
slept upon the ground for four hours.’ — ^vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 

They conlinucd to ascend during the day, amid scenery of 
Alpine grandeur, the highest peaks of the mountains glittering 
W'ith snow, while on the sides the oak, the plane, and the moun- 
tain ash were grouped vritli the pine or cedar, and intermingled 
with shrubs of lower growth, the whole presenting innumerable 
tints. Towards evening they reached a village near the highest 
part of the pass, though far below the summit of the chain. At 
supper they were joined by two Greeks, which leads Mr. Monro 
to give us his opinion of that people : — 
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* As we were ^ocecding to supper, a Turk entered, with two Greeks 

in the Albanian dress, amied with guns and pistols. They were mean 
of stature and dirty in habit, differing not at all in appearance from 
the “ Klephtes” of the Morea, and their occupation might have been 
similar. Laying aside their arms, they seated themselves upon the floor 
without ceremony in the supper circle, one on either sidepf me; and no 
man ever was more disagreeably supported. A Greeks is always the 
most offensive barbarian, in whatever society he is found. Nimble of 
hand and inordinate of appetite, groping in the rice to the very founda- 
tion of the lirap, thcy*fished out the largest and choicest pieces of the 
roast kid, with fingers Jndcscribably filthy;^ and then burying the same 
fingers knuckle-deep iir the sour curds, they clicked theip to their primi- 
tive brown colour, to be again immersed in the snow -white mass: at the* 
conclusion the whole party lay down to sleep upon their respective 
mats.’ — vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. , 

On the northern side of Mount Taurus Mr. Monro felt the tem- 
perature materially colder. As they advanced, Ali Aga the Tartar 
seemed to increase his speed, despising all obstacles. His course 
is literally 

‘ Over hill, over dale. 

Through bush, through briar, 

Over jiark, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire.* 

Take, for instance,* the following as a specimen:— 

* We were now at^ a considerable distance from the usual caravan 
route, which arrives at Eregli iy way of Chikisla, farther to the north ; 
and to avoid the delay of returning to it, Ali directed the Soulagec to 
make Eregli his point, keeping a straight line, without deviating for any 
impediments that might arise: an order which he obeyed implicitly. 
The succession of hills which wear first traversed were well wooded and 
])erfectly trackless; nevertheless, the Tartar, pressing upon the three 
leading horses with his long whip, forced them forward at a rapid rate, 
regardless of the hushes and brambles that threatened to unseat the 
baggage or even ourselves. 

‘ lTi)on emerging from this forest sceneryi and pouring like a torrent 
down the side of a hill, the first variety of grounci that occurred was a 
field of rye in full ear, five or six feet high. Increasing rather than 
slackening his pace when he neared it, the Tartar crossed it at speed, 
but with no Camilla-likc step. The soil was wet from irrigation, and 
the mischief that must have been done by the intrusion of five loaded 
horses there was no time to calculate. A deep ravine with a rivulet 
skirted it beyond ; but the whip still wheeling over the spirited animals, 
gave them no leisure to pick their way, for, crowding on each other, and 
sliding to the bottom, they were driven up the opposite bank without a 
moment’s respite ; and then dashing into a field of barley, with the same 
merciless pertinacity which had led us to take the shortest route acrosa 
the rye, we continued through a tract of ripening com till we found a 
path leading to Eregli.’ — vol. ii pp. 213, 214. 
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It was the constant practice of the Tartar to d^nk whenevei^ a 
fountain issuing from the rocks, or proceeding from the melting 
snows, was of intense coldness ; if not so, he ^oiild not even stop to 
taste it, (for from long experience he could tell by appearances,) 
but going forward reserved himself for a cooler draught. In the 
case of a st^am, he would ride into it, and tying the leather 
drinking-cup to the end of his w'hip, drop it into the water, and 
draw it up full. 

At Eregli, a considerable to?;^’n of Karamaiya, while Mr. Monro 
was anxiously awaiting \)\g success of Ali’s mission, who had gone 
, in search of horses, — t • 

‘A young girl smiled through the grated window of the chamber, and 
looking around as if to asceriaiii that she was unseen, entered the door, 
and ran hastily to the spot wlicr6 I lay. A visit so unexpected sur- 
prised me, and its ohjoct I could not divine, more particularly as she had 
run the risk of suft'ering punishment if detected. Her purpose, how- 
ever, proved to he one of pure compassion and kindness : for producing 
a small basket of clierric's concealed in the folds of her dress, she turned 
them out iij)on the mat beside mo,and disap])eared as quickly as she had 
entered, without waiting to receive a reward, or even the Ihauks wliich 
she might reasonably look for.’— vol. ii. pp. 27G, 277. 

In passing the plains of Karamania, the lu'iit, as th(‘ morning 
advanced, became e\c(»s^Jive, and the hors('s showing sy!nj)toms of 
distress, they hfiltcd, lost by urging lliein tqo much they might 
not reach the end of the stage. While the horses cropped the 
sapless herbage, the riders thus employed themstdves: — 

‘Ali lay down where he .had dismounted, first taking off the bridle, 
and dismissing his horse witli a stroke from his wdii]) ; and the Soulagec 
employed this leisure time in catching the creatures which frequented 
his person. At no great distance was u small lonely luish, which alfordcd 
just sufficient shade to preserve iny head from being baked as I fcllaslcei> 
under its protection, leaving the rest of iiiy body to the full influence of 
the scorching rays.’ — ^vol. ii. p. 279. 

At Ismil, before Sheir departure, a breakfast was prepareil, of 
which, says Mr. Monro, ^ clouted cream, sweet, and very delicious, 
formed a part. Ali jiartookof it; and I mention this fiict because 
it was the only occasion on which I saw an Oriental taste milk 
that had not been previously soured.’ 

Beyond Ismil, Mr. Monro noticed some birds, which he judged 
to be the same of which Busbeejuius says that they make a noise 
like a post-boy’s horn, and that they are so strong and bold that 
the Turks believe the devils are afraid of th(‘m. 

Upon the whole, throughout the roule few stoppages appear to 
have taken place, except such as occurred from the dilatory man- 
.ner of the persons employed in changing, or from the Tartar’s 
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stopping; at inteiv'als to take coffee and smoke his narghili at the 
road-side Khans. Much time was lost in this way ; nevertheless 
the last 400 miles^ during which horses were in readiness at every 
station, were accomplished in four days^ and might have been 
done, Mr. Monro adds, with great ease in less. Throughout, the 
English parson showed at least quite ;is much capability of living 
on air and riding without rest or sleep as the Tartar — we might 
say rather more, for Ali having the same recollection of good 
cheer associated with certain Khans, as an English s1age-coac:hman 
may be supposed to have with that of co rlaiii hostelries, and not 
being in such a desperate hurry as Mr. Monro, was frequently 
desirous of stopping when the other would not hear of it : — ' 

‘The Tartar generally commenced each stage at a slow pace, and in- 
creased his s])eed by degrees ; but. in other respects he betrayed great 
want of judgment in the science of hushancling his horses; for he made 
no difference for any ineipiality in the ground, rattling up and down hill 
at the same rate that he would gallop over a flat: but jierhaps liis 
greatest error was that he never gRve a pull until some one of the horses 
was cxhausled jiast recovery, which frequently }m])pened before the end 
of a stage, and much time was lost in shifting the burden of the beaten 
horse to another, when the former was tunieil loose ; or we were obliged 
to pull to him, and regulate our pace hy his.’ — vol. ii. p. 287 , 288 . 

following farther illustrates their mode of proceeding, and 
the casualties attending it : — • 

‘ One hour after leftving Konieh we were descending a hill at a smart 
gallop, when my horse fell ilf on liis head, hy which the crujiper was 
broken, and the saddle shot forward, but it returned to its place at the 
next ascent. This accident caused me much inconvenience during the 
remainder of the journey.’ — vol. ii. p. 288 . 

And still farther, the gallop from Issim, up hill and down 
dale, through forests and over roc’ks, (which we question if the 
feats of any English fox-hunter could surpass, though some of 
them are in the liabit of descending steep hills and ravines such 
as sonic of those among the wolds of Yorkshire, at, or very nearly 
at, a full gallop,) is too good to be omitted, particularly as it 
includes one or two other details : — 

* Left at four p.m. with five smart little Turcoman horses, and not- 
withstanding the immense ring which held the lower jaw of my nag, he 
made some rash attempts to get away; but his fire was effectually 
quenched before we parted company. This stage, through a broken but 
continued forest, crossed a succession of hills, and was performed at a 
gallop. At six o’clock wc came upon an old Turkish seraglio or palace 
overlooking the village of Scide Xous, which lay hid under the hill below* 

‘ The descent, narrow and extremely steep, was scattered with loose 
masses of rock; yet mahjrh the jaded condition of the hagyir^ Ali con- 


* * Oriental term for hacks.”’ 
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tinued his course ^ith uplifted whipy.drivmg^ befora him the Soulagee 
and his led horses at full speed, and it was not without some disagree- 
able anticipations that I followed him. My horse reeled as if every 
step would lay him upon his head ; a catastrophe which nothing but 
carrying, and at the same time urging him, prevented. 

* Among the five horses of which our cavalcade consisted since we 
left Adana, tht.‘re frequently were not five shoes : indeed, the practice of 
shoeing is a deviation from the general habit of the country. A man 
unaccustomed to riding would perhaps see no peril in this deficiency^ 
and a light-weight might disregard it ; but as I rode something more 
than fourteen stone when moulited in a heavy Tartar’s saddle, I confess 
that it cost one or two days^ discipline before I ^^as comfortably callous 

rupon the brow 6f a precipitims and rugged descent.* 1 paid little heed 
to the colour of the rocks as I galloped down them to Seidc Xous, which 
seems to correspond wdth the “Phrygia Synnas” of Martialf and Pliny, 
whence the purple-spotted marble was transported to Home.’ — vul. ii. 
pp. 297—299. 

In starting one evening from a village where Mr. Monro 
opposed the Tartar’s proposal to rpass the night on the ground 
that he was wet through from the rain that had fallen all day, and 
that in that state exercise was preferable to sleep upon a mat or 
bare boards, one of the baggage-horses became intractable and ran 
off with his load; consequently they were obliged, as Mr. Monro 
expresses it, ^ to await his pleasure — 

* The recollections of thafl night’s rest arc among the most unpleasant 
that I can recall during my journey to Constantiifople. Wet from the 
summit of my head to the soles of my boots, the comfort of a dry floor 
was perhaps not duly appreciated as a substitute for a bed. The gaseous 
vapour exhaled from the steaming Tartars, and the smoke of their ])ipes, 
aided by the heat of a charcoal fire, made the atmosphere of the confined 
chamber almost insupportable; and the diii which they kept up in 
talking over the events of their restless lives took away all chance of 
sleep, and drove me to such reflections as were most natural at the 
moment.’ — ^vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. 

Another instance of the disadvantages of not being a smoker. 

We shall conclude our account of Mr. Monro’s very interesting 
Hamble with an extract showing the \ise he made of the instruc- 
tions of his Turkish tutor at Aleppo, and describing his gallop 
down Olympus ; — 

* Left Isnic at nine. Passing round the head of Lake Ascanius, 
whose narrow winding bed lies in the bosom of Olympus, the Tartapr 

* * In Mr. St. John's popular work upon Egypt he has transcribed a note, in which 
it is remarked that broken knees are very prevalent among the horses of that country, 
and which, it appears to me, miw be ascribed to the method of picketing them when 
very young. A^r passing Mount Taurus, where this practice ceases, I saw no 
Iiroken knees ; and in travelling afterwards from Constantinople to Belgrade with 
a Tartar, 1 made the same remark,’ 

t £p. WLt 77» 
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CDntiniied at an u^^usually glow pace, although the track was good ; and 
upon leaving the lake we ascended the mountains to a village and a 
large Xan, at which y® halted for a few minutes. Here I expressed 
my displeasure at the tardy manner in which we had been travelling for 
the last three hours ; when Ali became angry, and as the tcmes on either 
side grew higher, I was obliged to give utterance to the opprobrious 
terms with which my tutor at Aleppo had furnished me. / 

* The Aga’s temper did not mend upon this address, but it worked like 
magic upon his speed. The Soulagee was ordered to free the sumpter- 
horses from each other, and turn them loose ; when the Tartar took into 
his own hands the tast of driving them.* Their heads being at liberty, 
they were better able ^ to extend themselves in galloping; and being 
known to each other, they kept together and ^followed thfe track to which • 
they had been accustomed. 

‘ We were about to descend the ridge of Olympus, at the summit of 
which we had arrived, and the i^art^f set off at srorr^ the Tartar driving 
before him the loose horses, and the Soulagee and myself keeping our 
places as we best could. The descent was rocky ; but Ali was too much 
blinded by the irritated state of ^is feelings to notice such an incon- 
venience : he had screwed himself up to the determination that I should 
have speed enough; and his riding was like that of a maniac, uncon- 
ficio\iB of the frail nature of his bones, and the jeopardy in which they 
were placed. It never was my fortune to cross a country where nerve 
was 60 requisite, and judgment so little available, as in riding la the 
Tartar down the sid^ of Olympus. 

‘The mountain torrents, which, upon th^ little tracts of table-land, 
had formed theinselvt*s into wide streams, three feet in depth, were 
crossed at speed, and the cooKcopious s])rinkling. thrown over us from 
head to foot, afforded a welcome mitigation to the heat of exercise under 
a July sun : but the horses beginning to faU, and Ali being overcome by 
thirst, we drew up on the bank of a river, and thus gave the Soulagee, 
who had fallen far behind, time to come up ; and we then renewed our 
journey, in the same fashion, to the Gulf of Isnicmid,* where we hoisted 
sail in a large ferry-boat, and crossed the bay, leaving the town to the 
right.’ — vol. ii. pp. 306— 308, 


Art. VI. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 

FlUST ARTICI.E.f 

H as France exercised a beneficial or a hurtful influence on the 
fortunes of the present generation of mankind I 'I'he future 
can alone answer the question. That her influence has been and 
is considerable, no one can doubt. 

For half a century almost every nation of Europe has been 

• Nicomedia. 

f See note prefixed to the article on Victor Hugo, ux the fourth number of the 
* Loudon Review.* 
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more or less acted upon by French revolutionary influonoesj bnt 
generally without any distinct perception of the fact. They have 
obeyed a common impulse^ without being conscious of the fcH’ce 
which gave it. 

If we study the countries in the immediate neighbourhood of 
France, wo discover many events, customs, and ideas which are 
easily traceable, either directly or indirectly, to the French Revolu- 
tion. At the same time we cannot fall to perceive, that in the very 
same countries there exists great ignorance of the causes which 
produced and of the effects which followed that revolution, even 
in France itself. Never iias a country exercised a greah^r power 
• over, and at tlie same time remained so completely unknown to, 
its neighbours. 

It appears to us that this remark is especially applicalde to 
Great Britain. 

During the twenty years in T\hich profound peace has existed 
between Great Britain and France, tlu'y lia\e deiived many things 
from each other. Several customs have become common to tlie two 
nations, and many o])inions have ])ropciga1ed thcmiselves from one 
to the other. From the laws of England the French have drawn 
the principles of constitutional liberty, and the idea, pre\iously un- 
known to them, of a government of law, as distinguished from 
one of arbitrary will; w liilst certain of the democratic tastes which 
are to be met with in England, and of the ])rinci]dcs of jmliticdl 
and social equality which are there jmnnulgatcd, seem to he of 
French origin. Nevertheless, such markc'd diliereiices exist 
between the natural genius of the two nations, that in ceasing to 
be enemies they have nob yet learnt to know each other: they 
have iniitdt(‘d without uiuhTstanding one another. 

The ICnglish, who literally cover the surface of France, and 
who daily traverse the country in all directions, are generally quite 
unacquainted with what is going on there. Admirable narmtions 
are published in London, of what liajqH»ns in the East and West 
Indies; die political and social condition of the antipodes is 
tolerably well known in England ; but of the institutions of France 
the English have hardly even a superficial notion. They know 
still more imperfectly the ideas which have currency there, the 
prejudices which still exist, the changes which have been effected, 
or the old customs which still continue. I’hey arc ignorant of the 
division of parties, of the classification of the people, and the distinc- 
tion of interests among them. Or if they have become acquainted 
with some of these matters, it is by mere hearsay : content with a 
half-knowledge, more misleading than complete ignorance, scarcely 
any one thinks of infonning himself any further. 

In the series of articles, of which the present is intended to be 
the fir^t, we do not aim at setting forth the present state of Francd 
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in all its details ;i an entire bodk would hardly suffice for such an 
object. The sole end which the writer proposes to himself is to 
throw light upon some important points, the examination of which 
will easily lead reflecting minds to the knowledge of all the rest. 

Here a preliminary difficulty presents itself. 

The ideas and feelings of every age are connected with those 
of the age that preceded it, by invisible but iilmost omnipotent ties. 
One generation may .anathematize the preceding generations^ but 
it is far easier to combat than *to avoid resembling them. It is 
impossible, therefore^ to describe a* Aation at any given epoch> 
without stating what It was half a ec'iitifj'y before. This is espe- 
cially necessary when tlie question relates to a j)eople who, for the • 
last fifty years, have been in an almost continual state of revolu* 
tion. J<^oreigiiers who hear this 4)eoj)lc spoken of, and who have 
not followed nith an att(*nti\e €‘ye the ‘successive transformations 
which it has experienced, only know that it has undergone great 
changes, but are igiioraiit what portions of its ancient state have 
been abandoned, and what haw been preserved, in the midst of 
such prolonged \ icissitudes. 

It is proposed in thi^ first article to gi\e some explanation of 
the state of France proiously to the great revolution of 17H9, for 
want of‘ which her present condition w ould be difficult to com-^ 
prehend 

Towards the close of t|ji3 ancient monarchy, tlie church of 
France jiresented a spectacle analogous in some resj)ecls to that 
which the established church of England oilers at the ])rebOiit day. 

Louis XIV., who liad destroyed all powerful individual exist- 
ences, and annihilated or humbled all corporate bodies, had left 
to the clergy alone the outward marks of indepiaidencc. Ibe 
clergy had preserved their annual assemblies, in which they taxed 
themselves; they possessed a considerable portion of the landed 
property of the kingdom; and they thrust themselves, in a thou- 
sand (litterent ways, into the ])ublie admiuistration. Without 
abandoning their adherence to the])rinci])al dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic church, the French clergy had nevertheless assumed a 
firm and almost a hostile attitude towards the yiapal throne. 

In dcbiching the French priesthood from their spiritual chief, 
leaving them at the same time riches and power, Louis had merely 
followed the same despotic tendency which is perceptible in every 
act of his reign. He know that he should ever be the master of 
the clergy, whose chiefs he himself chose ; and he believed it to be 
his interest thatjLhe clergy should be strong, in order that they 
might aid him in ruling over the minds of the people, and that 
they might resist with him tlie encroachments of the popes. 
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The church of France, under Louis XFV., both a political 
and a religious institution. In the interval between the death of 
this prince and tlie French revolution, the religious faith of the 
people having been gradually weakened, the priest and the people 
gradually became strangers to one another. This change was 
produced by causes which it %vould take too much time to enu- 
merate. At ‘the end of the eighteenth century the French clergy 
still possessed their vast wealth — still mixed themselves up in all 
the affairs of state ; but the spirit of the population was becoming 
everywhere estranged from them, and the church had now become 
much more a political than a religious institiition. 

It will perhaps be not without some difficulty that we shall 
convey to the English reader of the ])resent day a clear conception 
of the old 7wble.s'sr of France. The English language has no word 
which expresses exactly the old French idea of a 7whlesse. The 
ivord * nobility’ expresses more, the word ‘gentry’ less. Neither 
is the word ‘ aristocracy’ one wdiich can be applied to the case 
without explanation. By aristocracy, taking the word in its ordi- 
nary sense, is commonly understood the aggregate of the higher 
classes. The French 7whle,\\se was an aristocratic body, but we 
should be wrong in saying that it alone formed the aristocracy of 
the country* for by its side were to be found classes as enlightened, 
as wealthy, and almost as influential as itself. 1 he French wo/Vmr, 
therefore, was to aristocracy as it is understood in England, what 
the jtpeciea is to the genius ; it fomic^l a caste, and not the entire 
aristocracy. In this resj)ect it resembled the iwbfpsse of all the 
nations on the continent. Not that a man could not be made 
noble in France by the* purchase of certain oflices, or by the 
prince’s will ; but the fact of being ennobled, though it removed 
him from the ranks of the tiers- Hat, did not, properly speaking, 
introduce him into those of the vohicsse, 'J'he noble of recent 
date halted, as it were, on the confines of the two orders ; some- 
what above the one, but below the other. He perceived afar the 
promised land wliich his posterity alone could enter. Birth, 
therefore, was in reality the only source whence the 'noblesse 
sprung. Men were horn noble — they did not become so. 

About 20,000 lamilies* spread over the surface of the kingdom 
composed this great corporation, lliese families recognised among 

* The labours of Messrs. Moheau and De la Michodicre, and those of the rele- 
hrated Lavoisier, have shown that in 1791 the number of nobles only reached 83,000 
individuals, of whom only 18,323 were capable of bearing arms. The tiobiesse at 
that time would have formed only alM)ut the three>hundredth part of the population 
of the kingdom. Notwithstanding the authority which the name of Lavoisier 
imparts to these calculations, we have some difficulty in believing in their perfect 
accuracy. It seems to us that the number of the nobles must have been greater* 
See De ia Jiwhesae Terntoriate du Ro^oume de France, par Lavomer, p, 10* 
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themselves a spe^cies of theoretic equality, founded on their com- 
mon privilege of birth. ‘ I am,’ said Henry IV., ^ but the first 
nobleman in my kingdom.’* This expression is an indication of 
the spirit which still reigned among the French twblesse towards 
the close of the eighteenth century.f There existed, nevertheless, 
great differences of condition among tlie nobles. Some still pos- 
sessed large landed estates, otliers liad scarcely the means of sub- 
sistence in their paternal manor-house. Some passed the greater 
part of their time at court, others proudly cherished, at the extre- 
mity of their provincfle, a hereditary •obscurity. 7 o some, custom 
opened the road to thV highest dignities of the state, whilst others, 
after having attained the utmost limit of their hopfes, a moderate i 
rank in the army, returned peaceably to their homes, to quit them 
no more. 

To depict faithfully, therefore, the order of the noblesse, it would 
have been necessary to resort to numerous classifications. The 
noblesse (Vepee must have been distingnislied from the noblesse de 
robe — the noble of the court frcAn the noble of the provinces — the 
ancient from the modern noblesse. In this smaller society were 
almost as many shad(\s and distinctions, as in the general society 
of which it was but a section. A certain community of spirit 
nevertheless existed among all the members of this great body. 
I’hey agreed in obeying certain fixed niles, in governing themselves 
by certain invariable usages, and in holdiifg some ideas which were 
common to them alR 

The French v/oi/mc, havJIig originated, like all the other feudal 
aristocrficies, in conquest, had, like them, and even in a still greater 
degree, enjoyed enormous privileges. had monopolized almost 
all the intelligence and wealth of society. It had possessed all 
the land, and been master of the inhabitants. 

But at the close of the eighteenth century the French noblesse 
presented but a shadow of its former self. It had lost its influence 
over both the prince and the people, nie king still chose from 
its ranks the princij)al officers of government, but in this he 
rather followed instinctively an ancient custom, than recognized 
an acq\iired right. It was long since any nobles had existed who 
had power to excite the fears of the monarch, and extort from him 
a share in the go^ernment. Upon the people the influence of 
the noblesse was still less. Between a king and a body of nobles 
there is a natural affinity, which draws them, even unconsciously, 

• * Je ne tuia que te premier genUt/wmme de nton rogmme^ A gentilhomme is a man 
whose family has bruii noble for at least two i^enerations preceding himself. 

f Of this the reader may convince himself by perusing the cahiera of the order 
of the tiobleaae (their instructions to their representatives) lu 1789 : he will there per- 
ceive that the e(][uality of the nobles among themselves is continually laid down as 
a principle. 
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towards each other: but a union o^ the aristocracy and the people 
is not in the ordinary course of events ; only by'*sustaincd efforts 
can it be brought about and maintained. 

In truth there are but two modes by which an aristocracy can 
maintain its influence over the people; by governing them, or by 
uniting with them for the purpose of checking the Government. 
The nobles must either remain the people’s masters, or must 
become their leaders. 

The French noblexse was fur fi*om placing itself at the head of 
the other classes in resistance to the abuses^of the royal power; 
on tile contrary, it Wtas the kings who formerly united themselves, 
first with the people to struggle against the tyranny of the 
nobles, and afterwards with the nobles to maintain the people in 
obedience. 

On the other hand, the noblesse had long ceased to tstke an 
active pai*t in the details of government. 'J’he general govern- 
ment of the sfate w^as usually in the hands of nobhs ; they com- 
manded the armies, and filled tlie chief offices in the ministry 
and about the courts; but they took no ^haro in the detailed busi- 
ness of administration — in that part of the public business uhich 
comes into imniediato contact with the ])eople. Shut up in his 
chateau, unknown to the priiici*, a st rangin’ to the surroinidiiig 
population, tlie noble of Franei' remained inimoiahh* in tlu‘ 
midst of the daily moviinent of society. Around him were the 
king’s officers, who administered justice, levied taxes, maintained 
order, and did whatiwer was doiil for the well-being or tile 
guidance of the people. The irksomeness oi' their obscure leisure 
induced those nobles wh^ still retained large estates to re^iair to 
Paris, and live at the court, the only ])lace which could supply 
any aliment to their ambition. The lesser nobles, confined to the 
provinces by narrow circumstances, led an idle, useless, anil rest- 
less existence. ^J^hosc, thcr'^forc, of the noliles, who in default of 
political power might by their wealth have acquired some influence 
over the people, voluntarily withdrew themselves from them ; whilst 
those w’ho were com])elled to live among thorn, only displayed 
before their eyes the uselessness and inconvenience of an institution 
of W’hich they were the only visible representatives. 

In thus abandoning to others the details of the public adminis- 
tration, and aspiring only to the more important offices of the 
state, the French 7/06/mr had shown that they were more attached 
to the semblance of power than to power itself. Hie effect which 
the central goveninient ju’oduces on the interests of individuals, is 
remote and comparatively obscure. 'J’lie foreign policy of the 
state, and its general system of laws, exercise chiefly an indirect, 
and often not very obvious, influence on the welfare of each citizen. 
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The local administration, on the other hand, meets them daily and 
hourly ; it inceslaiitly touches them in their most sensitive points; 
it operates upon every one of those smaller interests of which the 
great interest we talce in life is made up ; it is the principal 
object belli of the hopes and fears of the people at large ; it con- 
nects itself with them by a thousand invisible ties, which bind 
them, *ind draw them on, without their being aware. It is in 
governing tbt‘ villagt* that an aristocracy lays the foundation of 
the ])ower which aflerwards sen-es it to control the stale. 

Fortunately for >lie aristocracies which still exist, the power 
which sejeks to de^trfty them knows almost as little tis themselves 
the secret of their influence. For our j^art, were we ])lottiiig the, 
destruction of some great aristocratic power firmly established in 
any country, our struggle would not be to dri\oits representatives 
from around the throne; we should be in no haste to attack the 
aristocracy in its most dazzling privileges, nor should w^e begin by 
contesting twen its great legislative functions ; wewrbuld endeavour 
to remove it to a distance from the dwelling of the poor — to 
deprive* it of influence over the daily interests of the citizens. Wo 
would rather permit it to ])articipate in making the general laws 
of the slat(*, than to regulate the police of a single city. Wo 
should, with less regrc't, abandon to its (‘ontrol tho direction of 
the gr(*ater aftairs»of society, than that of the ^mailer. Leaving to 
it all the more eonspieuous marks of ••its grandeur, w^e would 
deprive it of the people’s attachment, the true source of political 
j)OW'(*r. • 

h^rcnch nobles bad presen ed a certain number of exclusive 
rights, wbicb distinguished them froni^and raised them above, the 
rest of the citizens; but it was easy to disco\er that among the 
privileges of their fat}u*rs, the French 7iobfcA\ve liad only retained 
those which make aristocracies haled, and not those wdiicli cause 
ihem to he respected or beloved. 

The nobles enjoyed the exclusive right of furnishing officers to 
the army. This w^ould doubtk'ss ha^o been an important privi- 
lege, if the nobles had preserved a certain \legree of individual 
importance, or a ])Owerful esprit de corps- But as they had no 
longer either the one or the other, they were in the anny but wdiat 
they were everywhere else, passive instrumcnls in tlie hands of 
the monarch. To him alone they looked for advancement and 
favour, and, whether on the field of battle or at the court, to please 
him was their sole ambition. The privilege, therefore, which we 
have just menlioned, whilst it w'as advantageous to the pecuniary 
interests of noble families, was of no service to the noblesse as an 
order in the state. In an essentially warlike nation, where mili- 
tary glory has ever been considered as the most important of all 
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possessions, the privilege in question excitsd aminst those who 
enjoyed it violent hatred and implacable jeafousy: instead of 
placing the soldiery at their disposal, it i^iade the soldier the 
natural enemy of the noble. 

The nobles were exempt from some of the taxes, and they levied 
from the inhabitants of their domains, under divers names, a great 
number of annual contributions. These rights did not increase 
to any ^eat extent the wealth of the nobles, but they erected the 
order of nobility into an object oF general hatred and envy. 

The most dangerous of aH ^privileges, to thbse who enjoy them, 
are pecuniary privileges. ^ Every one can appreciate them at a 
« glance, and sees clearly how much ho is injured by them. The 
sums wliich they produce furnish an exact standard by which the 
unprivileged are cable to measure the hatred which the privilege 
ought to excite. I’hero are but aliinited number of men who crave 
after honours, or w^ho aspire to go\ern the state, but there arc few 
who do not desire t« be as rich as they can. Many persons care 
but little to know wlio rules over tllbm, but there arc none who are 
indifferent to what affects their ])ri\ate fortunes. The privileges, 
therefore, w'hich confer pecuniary profit, are at once less valuable 
and more dangerous to the possessor than those wdiieh confer 
power. The Frencli nobles, by preserving the former in pre- 
ference to the latter, had maintained that featuVe of inequality of 
condition which is offensive, and renounced that which is service- 
able. They opjiressed and impov'crisliod the'*people, but did not 
rule over them. They stood in the midst of the ]>eople as strangers 
favoured by the prince, rather than as their leaders and chiefs. 
Having nothing to bestow, they did not act upon the people’s 
affections through their hopes; while, being limited in their exac- 
tions by certain niles, which in all cases were previously fixed, 
they excited hatred, but did not produce fear. 

Independently of these lucrative privileges, the French noblesse 
had retained a vast number of purely honorary distinctions, such 
as titles, order of precedence in public, and the privilege of adopt- 
ing a certain costume, and wearing certain arms. Some of these 
privileges they had formerly enjoyed as the natural adjuncts of 
their power — the others had arisen since the weakening of that 
power, and as a compensation for its loss ; both were alike inca- 
pable of being of the slightest service, and might be productive of 
danger. 

When once the reality of powder has been abandoned, to wish to 
retain its semblance is to play a dangerous game. The outward 
aspect of vigour may sometimes sustain an enfeebled body, but 
more frequently serves to complete its downfal. Those who 
possess the appearance of power, without its substance, seem, to 
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the general eye, of sufficient consequence to be hated, while they 
are no longer caf!»able of protecting themselves against the hatred 
they excite. Those, ^therefore, whose power is in its infancy, and 
those with whom it is in its decline, should rather shun all honorary 
privileges than seek them. It is only a power firmly establishe(l, 
and which has attained to maturity, that can salely permit itself 
the use of tliem. •* 

All that we have stiid of laws and customs may be extended to 
opinions. 

nie modern nobiL»s had abandoned most of the ideas of their 
ancestors, but there \\ ere still several of. a very hurtful character 
to which they were obstinately attached. At llu** head of these* 
must be placed the ])re) iidice which interdicted to persons of noble 
birth tlie pursuits of couiniercial industry. 

This prejudice liad been generated during llie middle ages, 
when tlie possession of the land and the go\ernment of its inha- 
bitants were one and the same thing. In those ages the idea of 
landed property wjis ident ified with that of power and greatness : 
th<‘ idea of mere movable property, on the contrary, called up 
the idea of inferiority and weakness. Altliongh the possession of 
land afterwards ceased to confer power in the state, and the other 
kinds of wcaltli had prodigiously increased, and acquired an 
entirely new impurtaiice, tlie feelings of the noble class had 
remained unchanged; the prejudice liud survived the causes 
which gave birth to*it. 

The consequence ol’ this Vas, lliai the families of the noblefiffe^ 
while they were liable in coTmuoii with others to the chances of 
ruin, were precluded from the ordinar^^ means of increasing their 
fortunes. The mhlcfi.se, thendbre, taken as a body, was gradually 
becoming impovt'rishcd : and thus, after having abandoned the 
direct road to power, they remained equally strangers to the 
by-roads which might possibly conduct to it. 

Not only were the nobles precluded from increasing or repair- 
ing their own fortunes by commerce and industrj% but custom 
forbade them even to appropriate by marriage, wealth so acquired. 
A nobleman would have deemed himself degraded by an alliance 
w ith the daughter of a rich roiurier. Nevertheless such unions 
were not uncommon among them ; for their fortunes decreased 
more rapidly than their desires. These plebeian alliances, while 
they enriched certain members of the mblessp, put the finishing 
stroke to the ruin of that influence over opinion, which was the 
only power the body, as a body, retained. 

We must consider what are men’s motives, before we applaud 
them for having* elevated themselves above common prejudices. 
To judge of their conduct, we must place ourselves at their own 
VoL. III. & XXV. No. 1. ^ 
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point of view, and not at the point of view ‘of ab^ract truth. To 
run counter to a common opinion because we believe it to be 
false, is noble and virtuous ; but to despi‘^e a prejudice merely 
because it is inconvenient to ourselves, is nearly as dangerous to 
morality as to abandon a true principle for the same reason. The 
nobles were wrong in the first place, when they believed them- 
selves degradW by marrying the daughters of roturierw They 
were ‘?till more wrong in the second place, by marrying them 
under that persuasion. 

In the eighteenth century the feudal relative to entails 
were still in vigour, b\it*tbese laws had little eftect in keeping 
' together the fortunes of the nobles. 

We suspect that tlie influence which such Luvs can exercise is 
frequently exaggerated. To produce important consequences, 
a concurrence of circumstances is required, wdiicb those laws do 
not produce, and which depends on quite other causes. 

When the nobles are not tormented by the desire of enriching 
themselves, and when the otheV classes of tlie nation are 
tolerably content wdth the lot which Provuleii(*e has assigned 
to them, the law of entail being then in (*oinplete aecordaiiee 
with the tendency of opinions and habits, the result of the 
whole is a uiil\ ersal slumber and imniobilit]^. Commonershaving 
scarcely a greater ehanee of acquiring wealth tlfaii the nobles, and 
the nobles having no cRanee of losing theirs, all the ad\antage 
reillains with the latter, and each generation of nobles maintains 
without difficulty the rank which the preceding generation 
occupied. 

But in a nation wher^* all except the nobles are seeking to 
enrich themselves, the territorial iJosscsMons of the noblesse be- 
come a sort of ])rize which all the other classes endeavour to eat cli 
at. The ignorance of the nobles, their passions, their foibles, all 
are put in requisition to draw into the general eurrent of circu- 
lation the mass of landed property whicli they possess * and in a 
short time the nohlciise themsehes seldom fail to assist in the 
work. 

The commons having only the privilege of wealth to oppose fo 
the privileges of all kinds which their rivals enjoy, do not fail to 
display tlieir opulenci' with every kind of ostentation. This 
excites the emulation of the nobles, who desire to imitate their 
splendour without having the same means 1 o supply it . Embarrass- 
ment soon manifests itself in the fortunes of the nobles ; their 
incomes become inadequate to their w ants ; and they themselves, 
ultimately feeling inconvenienced by the very laws which are made 
to keep them rich and pow'erful, seek by every means in their 
power to elude those laws. W^e will not positivel y assert, that even 
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then, entails do qpt soiriewhat ^ota^d the ruin of the nobles ; but 
we believe tlmt they cannot prevent it. There is something, more 
powerftil than the cont*tant operation of the laws in one direction ; 
it is, the constant operation of hiinia]i passions in the contrary 
direction. 

At the breaking out of the h>ench revolution, the laws of France 
still assigned to the eldest son of a noble, almost all the family 
estates. He was, in his turn, coinp(‘lJed to transmit them to his 
descendants unimpaired. 

Neverthidess, many domains of feudal origin had already 
passed from the liands of the iwhle\s(\ anU many others had been 
divided.* ‘ * 

Not only did the nob/twsr compri-He in its ranks very rich and 
very ])oor men — a circumstance vJiicU by no means conflicts with 
the notion of an uixler of nobfrx.st* — ^Ijiit it included very many 
persons wlio were iKMiher rich nor j)Oor, but possessed moderate 
Ibrlunes. 7'his state of things^ already savoured more of demo- 
cracy than of aristocracy; and if the* coinjiosition of the French 
nobhwse had been chx‘ly examined, it would have been found to 
be in reality a sort of democratic bod>, clothed in relation to all 
other classes with the privileges of an aristocrac\. 

But the dangiT which menaced the nobh's arose niu(*li more 
from what w^is j)a*ssing around tJjein, than from what occurred 
within their own cireje. 

At the same time that wealth of the French nobhswe was 
dwindling, and their jiolilieal and social influence fading away, 
another class oftlie nation was rapidly acquiring monied w^ealth, 
and even coming into contact with the gSvernmeiit. I'he noblesse 
w^as thus losing ground in two wa\s. It was b(‘coming both posi- 
tively and relatively WM^akiu’. The mwv and encroaching class, 
which si‘cnied to he elevating itself on tlu* ruins of the other, had 
received tlie name ol‘ iicrs-eiai. 

As it is diflicult to make Knglisliinen comprehend the nature of 
the hVoiich noblesse, s(» it is by no means easy»to explain to them 
w'liat w^as understood by liers-etat. 

At the first glance it might be thought that in France the 
eial was composed of the middle class, and stood between the 
aristocracy and the people. But this was not llie case. The 
iiers-eint included, it is true, the muldle classes, but it also com- 
prised elements which were nat\irally foreign to these classes. 
The richest merchant, the most ojiulent banker, the most skilful 
manufacturer, tlie man of letters, the man of science, might form 

* It is stated in th6 cnhiers of the tioft/esxc^ in 1789, that ‘ the country is covered 
with chdteaux and mansions foimerly iuhabilL'd by the mbiesse of France, but now 
abandoned/^it^MMie des Ca^im,toine ii.p. 20G, 

L 2 
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part of the tiers-Hat, as well as the small farmer, the shopkeeper, 
and the peasant who tilled the gfround. Every man, in short, who 
was neither a priest nor a noble, belonged to the tiers-^tat. It 
included rich and poor, the ignorant and the instructed. The 
tierx-efnf had thus within itself an aristocracy of its own. It con- 
tained wirhitl itself all the elements of a people ; or rather it formed 
of itself a complete people, which co-exisled with the privileged 
order, but which was perfectly c.apable of existing by itself, apart 
from them. It had o])inions, prejudices, and a national spirit of its 
own. This is clearly discoverable in the ca hirers' drawn up in 178U, 
by the order qf the tiers-^ctat. to serve as instructions to its deputies. 
The tiors~etnt Avere almost as mucli beset with the fear of being 
mixed up with the voblcws'c, as the latter could have been of being 
confounded with them. They coitiplained oi the custom of enno})ling 
by purchase, which permitted some of their body to ])enetrjite into 
the ranks of tlie nobles. At the elections which preceded the 
assembling of the Statcs-general, \iavoi<ier, the celebrated chemist, 
having wished to vote among the tierx-etat, was rejected from the 
electoral college, on the ground that, having ]mrchased an office 
which conferred nobility, he had forleited the right of voting with 
rotitriers. 

llius the tierx-ctat and the vohlexxe were intermixed on the 
same soil, but they fornjed, as it w’ere, two distinct nations, which, 
though living under the same laws, remained strangers to each 
other. But of these two nations the pne was incessantly recruiting 
its strength, the other was losing something every day, and never 
regaining anything. 

The creation of this ticw people in the midst of the French 
nation threatened the very existence of the nohlesxf\ The state of 
isolation in which the nobles lived was a still greater source of 
danger to them. 

This complete division between the lirrs-Hat and the nobles, 
not only accelerated the fall of the voblexfiC, but threatened to 
leave in France 116 aristocracy whatever. 

It is not by chance that aristocracies arise and maintain them- 
selves. Like all other phenomena, they are subject to fixed laws, 
which it is not, perhaps, impossible to discover. 

There exists among mankind, in whatsoever form of society 
they live, and independently of the laws which they have made 
for their own government, a certain amount of real or conventional 
advantages, which, from their nature, can only be possessed by a 
small number. At the head of these may be placed birth, wealth, 
and knowledge. It would be impossible to ponceive any social 
state in which all the citizens, without exception, should be noble, 

. highly intellectual, or rich. These three advantages differ con- 
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siderably from qie another, but they agree in this, that they are 
always the lot of a few, and give, consequently, to those who 
possess them, tastes and ideas of a more or less peculiar or exclu- 
sive kind. They therefore form so many aristocratic elements, 
which, whether separated, or united in the same hands, are to be 
found amongst every jx'ople, and at every period of history. 

When the governing j)ower is shared by all those who possess 
any of these exclusive advantages^ the result is a stable and power- 
ful aristocracy. 

During the eightewenth century tlie“ French noblesse possessed 
within itself a portion onlv of the natu/lp.1 elements of an aristo- 
cracy. Some of tliosc elements remained with the classes beyond * 
their ])ale. 

In isolating themselves from the aristocracy of A\ealtli, and from 
that of intelh'ct, the nobles believed tiny were remaining faithful 
to the e\amj)le of their lUthorv. They did not remark, that in 
imitaling the conduct they were missing the aim of their ancestors. 
In tile middh' ag(% it is true, birth wes the principal source of all 
social advanttioos; bwt iu the middle age the nobles w^re also the 
rich, and had calk'd into ullirince with them the priests, who were 
the instructed. Socii'ty yielded, and could not but yield, to these 
two classes of men a comjileto obedience. 

But in the eighteenth centiirv many oif tlie wealthy class were 
not noble, and nianj^of the nobles v\eie no longer rich. The same 
might be said in respect tq intelligence. The iirrs-Hai formed 
one member of what may be calleil the natural aristocracy, sepa- 
lated from th(' main bodj , a member, which could not fail to 
weiikeii it, even by withholding its Apport, and was sure to 


de*-troy it b\ declaring war against it. 

l'h(* cxclnsiNe of the nobles lendt'd not only to d*?tach 

from the general cause of the aristocracy the chiefs of tjjj j 
eiaf, but also all thcjse who hoped one tUy to 

I’he greater number of aristocracies liave j^ierished ^^l^^^-jcause 
they established political and social ineqiiyMity, but they 

insisted upon maiiitaiiiing it in favour of neertaift ind^® and 
to the detriment of certain others. What ’ 


ineqiybJity^ but they 

r of geertam ind*^® j and 
A'^hat; mankind ^ not 


to the (letrimont ot certain others, wnat. maiiKina not 

so much inequality itself, as a particiwlar kind 
Neither must it be thoughi that an aristc'^»qracycommo^^^^^ijpshes 
by the excess of its privileges. On tlie ^contrary, it 
that the greatness of those ])rivileges snst? lins it. If ev.^ne ^may 
hope one day to enter into the exalted boi'ly, tlie exteijJf the^ pri- 
vileges of that body is often the very thiii^ g which reij^rs it )dear 
to those who have not yet become mend'oers of it, Iimis manner 
the very vices of the institution someti mes constitut Its strenlgth^ 
Let it not be said that each man’s ch ances are smal. This of 
little consequence, where the obigoti to be attainel is brilliant. 
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What excites human desires, is m&ch less tlie certainty of mode- 
rate, than the possibility of splendid, success. Increase the great- 
ness of the object to be attained, and you may without fear 
diminish the probabilities of obtaining il. 

In a country where it is not impossible that a j)Oor man may 
come to thediighest offices ol* the State, it is much easier to con- 
tinue excluding the poor from any share oi‘ control o\er the govern- 
ment, than in those countries when* all hope of rising to a liigher 
rank is denied them. The idea of the imagiiiar\ grandeur to which 
he may one day be called, place's iKolf <*<»nliimally betAveen the poor 
man and the contemplaClon of his roal miseries. It is a game of 
chance, where the enormous possible gain lays hold of the mind 
in spite of the almost ceiiaint) of lo^s. ile is charnu'd with aris- 
tocracy as Avitli tlu' lottt'ry. , 

The division which existed in France betw^c'cn the differeni 
aristocratic elements, est.ibli-'hed in the aristocracy itself a sort ot* 
intestine Avar, by which <!t'mocrac\ .donc‘ was destined to profit. 
Rejected by the ttobh ssc, the ])rincipal nn'inbers of the 
were obliged, in combating those ad\ers.iri(4s, to arm themseixes 
with principles, convenient for their immediate pur])oso, but ulti- 
mately dangerous to themselves, even b\ reason of their c'fficaey. 
The iirn-efaf w.is one portion of tlu* aristoeraey which had 
revolted against the rest ; and was oblig(‘d to* profess the general 
principle of equality, as a means of ovcrlhi owing tlie ])articular 
barrier which was o])posed to themsejves. 

Even within the pale ol the nohlcssi\ inequality was daily 
attacked; if not in its principle, at least in some one or other of 
numerous ap])licatiofis. The military nobles accused tlu* 
’nskl^sscdc robe of arrogance, and the latter complaiiH'd of lhe])re- 
isoli^ ranee accorded to the former. Tlie court noble affected to 
dangeV'nT^ral nobles upon their petty seignorial rights, and the 
Tliis complctt''lt at the favour bestow (*d iijion the courtiers, 
not only acceleratea^^ih:*i^>i^d the recently ennobled, who in turn 
leave in France nc anf the other. All these recriminations and 
It is not by chance 1 different sections of the privileged class, 
selves. Like all other to the general caiisi* ol* privileges 
which it is not, perhaps, ‘^ted spectators of the quarrels of their 
ITiere exists among luch of their language and doctrines as 
they live, and indepencU-hus spread itself by degrees through the 
for their own governmefo was conformable to the natural order of 
advantages, which, fromdntion on w^hicli all well-regulated society 
small number. At the theories found their way into tlie minds 
and knowledge. It woiilho, though .still in the full enjoyment of 
state in which all the citizook upen the possession of them as a 
.highly intellectual, or riel as a right entitled to respect. 

, much more closely than law, the 
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chci.ngos of opinion. -The arislocrutic principle still triumphed in 
political institufionsj but manners had already become democratic : 
and a thousand different ties had established themselves between 
men whom their social position would naturally have separated. 

A circumstance which favoured singularly this mixture of 
classes ki society, was the position gradually ac(|uired by the 
literary class. • 

In a nation where w^calth is the sole, or c\cn the principal 
foundation of aristocracy, money, wliich m all societies is the means 
of pleasure, confers power also. . Endowed with these two 
advantages, it sueceods in attracting, towards itself the whole 
imagination of man; and (‘iids by beedming, w^e may almost say, 
the only distinct ion which is sought. 

In such a coiiiitry literature is little eultivaled, and literary 
iiK'rit therefore searetdy attrdcts'tho attention of the public. But 
in tile nations wlu’n' the aristocracy of birth predominates, the 
same uiiiv»n*sal ini])iils(‘ tovsards the acquisition of we<dth does not 
(*xist. Tile human mind iiofe being driven in one direction by 
a single jiassioii, «ibaiidons itself to the natural variety of its incli- 
nations. If such nations are liiglil} eivili/cd, a large number of 
eiti/ens are to bo met with who prize mental enjoyments, and 
honour those who are capable of bestowing them. Many 
cimbitious men, wlio (les])ihC wealth, and whose jilebeian origin 
slints them out from participation in public affairs, take refuge in 
the stud} of lettcjV, and seek literar\ glory, the only kind tliat is 
open to tliem. Tiiej tine? occupy, bejond the limits of polities, a 
brilliant position, which is seldom disjuited with tliem. 

In those eoujitries v\here iiioiie^ the source of power, the 
i(ii]jortance of a man is in pioporlioii to the vvealtli he possesses; 
and wealth being liable to be acquired or lost at any given 
moment, the menibt'rs of the arislocrac} are perpetually beset by 
the fear of falling from their rank, or of seeing other citizens rise 
to a part ieipal ion in their privileges. The constant changeable- 
ness which thus prevails in the political world, throws their minds 
into a sort of jiermanent agitation. Even their enjoyment of their 
fortune is not untroubled; tliev seize with haste the advantages 
which riclics can bring. They are incessantly eontcniplatiiig 
their position with an unquiet eye, to disco\er if they have not lost 
ground On all otlier ]jersons they cast looks of jealousy and fear, 
to find out whether anything is changed around tliem; and all 
that is elevating itself, ends by giving them umbrage. 

Aristocracies founded solely on birth display mueh less inqui- 
etude at the sight of anything illustrious without their circle; 
because they are possessed of an advantage which from its nature 
can neither be divided nor lost. A person may become rich, but 
it is necessary to be born noble. 
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The French noblesse had at all times h^ld out their hands to 
literary men, and liked to associate with them; but this was 
especially the case in the eighteenth century^ a period of leisure, 
when men of rank found themselves almost as much relieved from 
the cares of government as the roiuriers themselves, and when the 
spread of intelligence had communicated to all, the refiiK^d taste of 
literary pleasures. Under Louis XIV. the nobles were accustomed 
to honour and protect writers, but did not in reality mingle with 
them. I'he two were distinct cFasses, which often ap])roached 
each other, but without being* in any one ivC^tance confounded. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century this was no longer the 
rase. It was nbt that writers had been admitted to a sliarc in 
the privileges of the aristocracy, nor that they had acquired an 
acknowledged position in the political world. 71ie vobles.se had 
not called them into its ranks ; but many of the nobles had placed 
themselves in theirs. Literature had thus become a species of 
neutral ground, on which equality took refuge. 'I'he man of 
letters and the grand .seigne^tr luctHhere, without having soiiglit, 
and without fearing each other ; and thens beyond the limits of 
the real world, reigned a species of imaginary ihnnocraey, wiierc 
every individual was reduced to his natural advantages. 

This state of things, so favourable to the rapid development ol' 
science and letters, was far from satisfying the' men who culti- 
vated these pursuits. They occupied, it is true, a brilliant position, 
but one which was ill-defined, and perpetually contested. I'hey 
shared in tlie pleasures of the great, and nnnaiiied strangers to 
their rights. The nobles were sufficiently near to them to exhibit, 
to them in detail all the afclv ant ages reserved for superiority of 
birth, but at the same time kept themselves sufficiently dis- 
tant to prevent them from participating in or even tasting those 
advantages. Kquality was thus placed before their eyes as 
a phantom, which fled before them in proportion as they 
approached to seize it. Accordingly the class of literary men 
thus favoured by the, noblesse formed the most discontented por- 
tion of the tiers-etaf, and miglit bo hoard railing at privileges 
even in the palaces of the ])rivileged. 

This democratic tendency made itself manifest not only among 
the men of letters who frequented the society of the nobles, but also 
among those nobles who had become men of letters. I'he greater 
number of the latter warmly professed the political doctrines 
generally received among literary men : and, far from introducing 
the aristocratic .spirit into literature, they transported what might 
be called the literary spirit into a portion of the noblesse. 

Whilst the upper classes w^cre gradually lowering themselves, 
the middle classes were gradually raising tbernsjelves, and an 
insensible movement was bringing them daily nearer to each 
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othor. Clianpres^were 'going On m the distribution o property 
which V ore of a nature to facilitate, in a most singular manner, 
the growth and ultim^-te rule of democracy. 

Almost all foreigners imagine that, in France, the division oi 
landed property first commenced from the epoch when the laws 
relating to descent experienced a change, and whei\ the greater 
part of the domains belonging to th(5 nobles wertf confiscated. 
71iis is an error. At the moment when the revolution broke out, 
the lands, in a great number of provinces, wen' already considerably 
divided. The revolution did but extend to the whole territory 
what had ])revioiisly been pt'culiar to some of its parts. 

There are many causes which may tend to make l^ded property ' 
accumulate in few liands. 'J'he first of these is physical force. 
A conqueror seizes the lands of tjie conquered, and div ides them 
among a small number of his partisans. In ibis way the ancient 
pro])riefors are deprived of their rights; but there arc other cases 
ill which they themselves voluntarily cede them. 

Lot us imagine a people anfongst v\ horn industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises avc numerous and product i\o, and intelligence 
sufficiently developed to enable every person to jierceive the ad- 
\an1ages of fortune whioli may he acquired by trade and industry. 
Let us su])])ose tliat by a combination of causes — laws, maniiei's, 
and ancient ideas— landed jirojierty is still among this people 
the ])rincipal source of consideration anH power. I'he shortest 
and most ra])id way of becouiing enriched, would be ro sell any 
land which may hajqicn to be possessed, and eiiqdoy the purchase- 
inoiicy in trade. The best means, ou the other hand, of enjoying 
a fortune when acquired, would be to withdraw it from trade aiul 
invest it in land, l^and in that case becomes an object of luxury 
— of ambition, and not of peeiiniary speculation. The ends sought 
to he obtained by its acquisition, are not harvests, but honours and 
])ovver, 'Jliis being the ease, small landed properties will be 
offered for sale, but purchasers can be Ibiiiid only to throw them 
into larger; for the object, as well as the po'^tioii, of the seller, 
differs considerably troiii that of the buyer. 'Hie first, compared 
with the second, is a jioor man going in quest of a competence; 
the other is a rich man, who lias a large superfluity, and desires 
to apply it to his pleasures. 

If to these general causes we add the particular operation of 
legal arrHiigeiiients, which, while they give grejit facilities to the 
alienation of movable property, render the conveyance of land so 
difficult and onerous, tliat the rich, who alone have the desim to 
possess landed property, have also exclusively the means of acquir- 
ing it ; we shall comprehend without difficulty, that among such 
a people, small landed properties must have a perpetual tendency 
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to disappear^ by bein^ merged into a small number of large 
estates. ' 

In proportion as industrial processes are perfected and multi- 
plied, and as the diffusion of intelligence renders the poor man 
more aware of what these new instruments can do for liim, the 
movement wliich wo have just described naturally becomes inure 
rapid. I'he ‘prosperity of trade and industry will, more forcibly 
than ever, induce the small proprietor to sell ; and this same caus(* 
will bo constantly creating large masses of weallli, which will 
permit those wlio })oss('Ss tlK'tii to acquire ifiiinensc doinaiiis. Jt 
would thus seem that th# aggregation of tlie land of a country 
*■ in large mass^ may be fouml at the two extremes of civilization ; 
first, w'hen men are in a state of semi- barbarism, and do not prize, 
indeed do not knows any other kind of wealth; and lastly, when 
they have become liighly ci\ilizcd, and have discovered a thousand 
other means of enriching lliemselves. 

The picture w'hich w<‘ have drawni may serve for a representa- 
tion of England. No part of what we have said has ever been 
applicable to France. 

It is extremely doubtful whether, at the compiest of I'rance bv 
the barbarians, the land was divided among the conquerors in a 
general and systematic maiiiim’, as was the case in England after 
the invasion of the Normans. The J^Vanks wue much less civi- 
lized than the Normans, and much less skilful in the art of 
systematizing their violence. J’lie Frankisii conquest moreover 
goes back to a much remoter e])Och, and its effects became earlier 
weakened. There is reason to belu‘\e that in bVanec inan\ 
domains have iiev(*r beevu subjeet to the feudal law ; and those 
which wore subjeet to it appear to have been of more moderat(‘ 
extent than in several others of tlie Eiiropc*an Stati's. The land 
consequently had never been very much agglomerated, or at least 
liad for a long time ceased to he so. 

We have seen that, long before the French revolution, lauded 
property had coiqe to he no longer tlie principal source of con- 
sideration and of jDower. During the same period industry ami 
commerce had not made a very rapid progress; and tlic people, 
already suflScicntJy enlightened to conceive and desire a bettin- 
condition than their own, had not yet acquired intelligeijce to dis- 
close to them the most ready nn'ans of attaining it. The land, 
whilst it ceased to be an objee! of luxury to the rich, became an 
object, or to say truth, the only object of industry to the poor. 
'J'he former dis];osed of it, to facilitate and increase his pleasures ; 
the other purchased it, to improve his circumstances. In this 
manner landed property w as sik'iitly passing out of the hands of the 
nobles, and becoming divided among the people. 
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While the ancienfpropri^ors of the swiil were thus losing their 
estates, a multitude of commoners came gradually to acquire con- 
siderable property. , But they only did so by great efforts, and 
by the aid of most imperlcct processes. Thus the large territorial 
fortunes daily diminished, without much contemporaneous amassing 
of large capitals; and in the place of a few vast .domains, were 
created many small ones, the slow and painful fruit of labour and 
e(*onomy. 

These changes in the distribution of landed property, facilitated 
in a singular manrfci- tlie great ])ilTti(*al revolution ^vhich was on 
the eve of taking ])lace. » 

Whoever tliinks to succeed in permanently esttiblishing perfect 
equality in the political world, without intiodiicing at the same 
time an approach to equality iq society itself, appears to us to fall 
into a dfingeroie' error. ^ ou cannot with luquinity place men in 
a position ni which tliey ha\e alferiiatidy the feelings of strength 
and those of weakness \ou cannot maki' llioiii ajiproacb to 
coinpioto c(|uahty on one ])oiftt, and lea\e them to Mift’er extreme 
ineqii.ilit}^ on otlievs, without their shortly aspiring to be strong, 
or becoming weak, on all ])oints. But the most dangerous species 
of socicil inequalitj i^ that which results from the accumulation of 
landed ])ioj)erty in large masses. 

The possessioif of land gi\es to men a ceitain nnmher of peeu- 
licir ideas and habits, which it is \ery im])ortant to take into 
account, and whicfi the ])oss('ssion of movable wc^allh either docs 
not jiroduce, or produces in a minor degree*. 

Great territorial jiroperties localize, if wc may so speak, the 
influence of wealth ; and forcing it to t-V'rt itself always in the same 
place and o\ er the same jicrsons, giv e it by that means a more* intense 
and a more permanent character Inequality of movable ])ro]Kn*ty 
(Tcales rich individuals; inequality of landed property makes 
opulent families. It connects the wealthy with one another; it 
oven unites different generations; and create*' at length in the 
State a little commiiiiitj apart from the iiayoii, wdiich invariably 
comes to obtain a certain degree of power ov er the larger com- 
munity in the midst of which it is placed. This is jirecisely the 
thing which is most hurtful to a democratic government. 

I'here is nothing, on the contrary, more favourable to tin* reign 
of democracy, than thodiv ision of tlie land into small uidepciident 
properties. The possessor of a small monied fortune almost 
always depends mon* or less on the passions of others. He is 
compelled to bend either to the ndos of an association, or to the 
desires of an individual : hi' is t'xposed to every vicissitude in the 
commercial or industrial condition of his country ; his existence is 
incessantly troubled by alternations of prosperity and distress ; and 
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it is rare that the fluctuation which nilcs* his (^estiny, docs not 
introduce disorder into his idea*?, and instability into his tastes. 
The small landed proprietor, on the contrary, receives no 
impulse but from himself. His sphere is confined, but he moves 
within it in perfect libertj*. His fortune increases slowly, but it 
is not subject to sudden risks. His mind is tranquil as his 
destiny ; his tastes regular and ])eacefiil as his labours ; and not 
being absolutely in want of anybody’s assistance, he maintains the 
spirit of independence e\en in the midst of po\erty. 

One cannot doubt that this fncntal tranquillity of a large number 
of the citizens — this calmness and simplicity in their desires — this 
habit and relish *’of independence — favours in a singular manner 
the establishment and the maintenance of democratic institutions. 
For our part, should ue s(m» democratic institutions established 
among a people where groat inequality of forhme ]>re\ ailed, we 
should consider such institutions as ii passing accident. We 
should think that both the owmers of ])i*operty and the labouring 
classes were in ])eril : tlie former exposed to the risk of losing tlunr 
property by \iolence, the last to that of losing ^heir independence. 
It is, therefore, strongly tli<‘ interest of thos(» nations who desire to 
arrive at a democratic g(n ernment, that great inequality of for- 
tune should not exist amongst them; but abo\e all, that such 
inequality should not jirevail in landed jiroperty.’ 

In France, at file close of the I8lb cent ur\, the principle of 
the inequality of rights and conditions still ruled despotically in 
political society. 'Fhe French not only had an aristocracy, hut a 
nohtcs'se : tliat is to say, of all the sj stems of go\ ernment of wdiieh 
inequality is the basis, tl»4y had preserved the most exclusive, 
and, if we may use the e\])res^ion, the most intractable. A man 
must be noble before be could ser\e the state. Without nobility 
a man coidd scarcely approach the jirince, who w^as forbidden all 
contact with i of firffn shy the jnierilities of etiquette. 

TIk* details of the I^Vench institutions w'ere in accordance with 
this principle. Entads, the* right of primogeniture, the seignorial 
rights, the corporations — all tho remains of the ancient feudal 
society still existed. 

Prance had a slate religion, the' ministers of which were not 
only privileged, as they still are in some other aristocratic countries, 
but were alone tolerated by law. d'he Church, being, as in the 
middle ages, proprietor of a large portion of the country, naturally 
took a considerable share in the goi ernment. 

Ill France, nevertheless, everything had for a long time been 
in progress tow^irds democracy. He who, without resting in first 
appearances, had pictured to himself the state of moral impotence 
into which the clergy had fallen — the impoverishment and degra- 
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(lation of the nobl€Jise—\h^ iicealth ami intelligence of the tierx* 
etat — ^the remarkable division of landed property which already 
existed — the great number of niiddliug, and the small number of 
large fortunes ; who had recollected the theories professed at this 
epoch, the principles tacitly but almost universally admitted — he, 
we repeat, who had embraced in one view alllhese different objects, 
could not have failed to conclude that the France cff that day, with 
her nobleaxe^ her state religion, her aristocratic laws and customs, 
was already, 1 akeii altogether, tlie most really democratic nation of 
Europe: and that \he Fn^uch at tlie close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by their social state, their civil (onstitutioii, their ideas and 
their niaiiiiers, iiad already ouNtrippeJ greatly csen those among 
the nations of the present tlay ^viio tend most conspicuously 
towaixls democracy. 

It is not only in the progress she was making towards equality of 
conditions, that France of tlie eighteenth century approximated to 
the France of our d,iy. ]V?any other leatures of the national 
physiognomy, \\hi(;h are usually looked upon as new, had already 
made tlieir a])pearaiice. 

It may perhaps be laid down as a general truth, tliat there is 
nothing more favourable to t he establishment and durability of a 
system of municipal and provincial institutions independent of the 
general government, than a territorial aWstocracy. 

There are at every point of the territory occupied by such an 
aristocracy, one or more individuals who, being already placed 
above tin* rest by their birth and their riches, naturally assume, 
or u})on whom is naturally conferred, tVe management of the aifairs 
of tJieir neighbourhood. In a society, on the contrary, where there 
exists great equality of conditions, the citizens, being so nearly 
equal among themselves, are naturally led to place the details of 
administration in the hands of the only ]Jowcr which stands forth 
conspicuously in an elevated situation above them all ; namely, 
the central goveniment of the state. And ^even when they may 
not be disposed thus to delegate the management of all their 
affairs to the central government, they are often compelled, by their 
individual weakness, and the difficulties which oppose their acting 
in concert, to suffer that governmeiii to usurp it. 

It is true that when once a nation has admitted the principle of 
the sovereignty of the peojde — when intelligence has diffused 
itself — ^when the art of government has been brought to consider- 
able perfection, and the evils of an administral ion too much 
centralized, have been felt — then, indeed, the inliabitants of the 
country, and of the country towns, are often seen endeavouring to 
create a collective power among themselves, for the direction of 
their local affairs. Sometiines even the supreme power itself. 
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bending under the weight of its own prerogatives, endeavours to 
localize the business of government, and seeks, by combinations 
more or less skiliiil. to found artificially in all the difierent points 
of the country a kind of elective aristocracy. A democratic people 
tends towards centralization, as it were by instinct. It arrives at 
provincial instiUilions only by reflection. 

But provincirtl self-government thus founded is always exposed 
to great harards. 1 n an aristocratic country, local authorities often 
subsist ill spite of the hostility of tlie central ])ower, and always 
witlioiit ilepeuding upon the iiuerference of the latter to preserve 
them ; but in a ilcmocratiiv country, tlie local governmenl is often 
a creation of the central ])o\\cr, which sullers itself to be de- 
prived of sonu‘ of its privileges, or strips, it self of them of its own 
accord. 

This natural leMidency of a democratic* ])eo])le to centralize the 
business of government, becomes chiefly manifest, and has the 
most r.ipid growth, in an (»poch of struggle and transition, when 
the aristocratic and the democratic piincij)ies are clis])utiiig with 
each other for ascendanev , 

llie |)CO])le, a1 the moineiil when they begin to feel their power, 
finding that the nobles direct ail local attairs, hc'come discontented 
with the provincial governmenl, less provincial lliaii as aris- 
tocratic. T'he provincial power once lorn from tlie bands of the 
aristocracy, there remains the (piestion in whose hands it shall be 
placed. 

Ill France it was not only the central government, but the king 
in particular, who was exclusi\ely vested with ^his power. This 
arises Iroiii causes vvliicli it /viay^ be well to <»\])laiii. 

We have already exprc'ssed oiir opinion that the democrat ie 
portion of society have a natural tendency to centralize the 
maiiageiiieiit of all tlieir joint conctaiis: hut w(' an' far from con- 
tending that their inclination leads them to ct'iitralize it in the per- 
son of the king alone ; tliat d(*pends upon circuinstancc^. When 
unfettered in their clipice, the people will always prefer to confide 
the powers of administration to an assembly or a magistrate of 
their own choosing, rather than to a prince placed beyond their 
control. But this liberty is often wanting to them. 

The dtmoei-atic portion of society, at tlie time when it begins 
to feel its strength, and wishe', to <*\crt it, is as yet composed only 
of a multitude of individuals, ecpially weak, and equally incapable 
of struggling single-handed against the great indmdiial ex- 
istences of the nobles. Jt has an instinctive desire to make itself 
felt ill the government, without having the command of any of the 
instruments by which the government can be influenced. These 
numerous individuals, being also widely scattered and little accus- 
tomed to concert, feel instinctively the necessity for finding. 
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somewhere out ol‘ themselves and yet distinct from the aristocracy^ 
an authority alre&dy constituted, round which they can rally, and> 
by conibiiiing as a whole, obtain that influence which is denied to 
1 hem individually. 

The po])ular ])Ower having as yet no constitutional organization ; 
the only })ower already constituted, independently of the aris- 
locracy, of which the* people can avail themselves, •is the prince. 
Between the prince and the nobles there is, no doubt, a natural 
aflinity of inclination, but not A perfect identity; if their tastes 
and habits are alike, \t heir interests ‘ape often contrary. The na- 
tions, therefore, which are in progress towards democracy, com- 
iiience ordinarily by increasing the royal powert The prince < 
iiispiivs less jealousy and less fear than the nobles ; and, besides, 
in j)eriods of revolution, it is something gained to change the de- 
positari(*s of ]jower, even if it be only taken from one enemy to bo 
vested in another. 

'rhe great triumph of the English aristocracy has heen their 
long sueeess in making the d^mo(Tatic classes believe that the 
common eiiemv was j lie prince; thus constituting themselves the 
virtual representatives of the people, instead of remaining con- 
spicuously their principal adversaries. 

In general, it is only after having, by the assistance of the king, 
complelt‘ly d(!stroj«t*d the power of the aristocracy, that a demo- 
cratie ])eople begins to think of reiidvriiig the king himself 
aecouiital)le for the*pov\tT which it has allowed him to assume; 
and attempts either to rencler him dcpciuhnit upon itsell, or to 
nnnove the a ntliority with which it has invested him, into other 
and more <le])endciit hands. ^ 

But, even when the dcnnocratic classes, after having succeeded 
ill placing the powers of goverimient iu the hands ol tlieir own 
represenUitives, become desirous to divide those powers among 
several distinct authorities, this isoflen not easily ettected : whether 
from the diftieulty always found in withdrawing power from those 
who are once in possession of it, or from the uiiceriainty ut knowing 
where Ix'st to place it. 

^riie democratic classes can always find among themselves a 
sufficient iiuniher of able and enlightened men to compose a 
political assembly or a central government; but it inay hajipen 
that they do not find a sufficieiit number to he organized into pro- 
vincial bodies. It may happen that the people ot the provinces 
arc* not willing to allow themselves to be governed by the aris- 
tocrae.y, and are not yet in condition to form a government tor them- 
selves. In the mean time the powers of local administration can 
only be exercised by the central authority. 

A considerable time, moreover, elapses before a people, just 
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escaped from the hands of an aristocracy^ feel the advantage^ and 
experience the desire, of t</icentralizing the maiidgcment of their 
common concerns. 

In the nations subject to an aristocracy, every individual be- 
longing to the inferior classes has contracted, almost from his 
birth, the habit of looking in his immediate neighbourhood for 
the man ^ ho< is the princi])al object of his jealousies, hopes, or 
fears. lie is accustomed to consider the central government as 
the natural umpire between himself and his local oppressor; and 
he contracts the habit of attributing to the tii^t a great superiority 
of intelligence and wdsdom. These two inipres'sions often subsist 
when the causes which ha^e given birth to them ha\e ])erished. 

Long after the aristocracy has been destroyed, the citizens still 
look with a kind of instinctive fear upon all who are elevated above 
them in their own neighbourhood; they are with diflicu It y induced 
to believe that skill in aflairs, impartiality in rendering jnstiee, or re- 
spect for the laws, can he found ill an authority at their own doors. 
They are jealous of neighbours who have become tiu'ir eipials, 
because thej have been jealous of neighbours wlu) were their 
sujicriors; they distrust even men of their own choice; and, 
though tliey no longer consider the central governineut as tlieir 
shelter against the tyranny of the nobles, the;y still look upon it as 
a safeguard against their own mistakes. 'Vims, then, nations 
whose social condition isheeoiningdemoercilie, almost idvva\s begin 
by eoncent rating ail ])o\ver in the prince: and when, afterwards, 
they acquire the necessary energy and force, they destroy tin* 
instrument, but continue to centraiiza* llie jiovvor in the hands of 
an authority which has ii^wv become dependent upon themselves. 

When they become stronger, belter organized, and more en- 
lightened, they make a new effort, and, taking away from their 
general representatives some portion of the husiiit^ss of adminis- 
tration, they coniide it to aseeoiidar> class of elective functionaries. 
Such appears to be the natural, the instinctive, and we may add 
the inevitable progress, which those societies follow, who, by their 
social condition, their ideas, and tlieir manners, are travelling 
towards democracy. 

In France, the extension of the royal power to embrace every 
part of the public administration, regularly kept pace with the 
rise and progressive development of the democratic classes. In 
proportion as conditions became more equalized, the king pene- 
trated more deeply and more habitually into the inaiiagemeiit of 
the local affairs ; the towns and the provinces lost their privileges, 
or by degrees neglected to make use of them. 

The people and the tiens^Hat assisted these changes with 
all their force, and even gave up, voluntarily, all their rights. 
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where it so happened tliat they possessed any, in order 1o draw 
into a commou rtiin those of the nobles. Tlie independent local 
authorities, and the ])o\\er of the nobles, were therefore both weak- 
ened ill the same manner and at the same time. 

The kin^s of Franeti had been sins^ularly assisted in this ten- 
dency, by the support which, <luriiity so many agps, had been 
adbrded to them by the lawyers. In a com. try like •France, where 
there existed privileged onlers, a )wh(rs.\e and a clergy, who had 
within themseU eb a large port ion of the intelligenec and almost 
all thtj riches of th<\ country, the natiiral chiefs of the democracy 
were the lawyers. Until the French Uwy(»rs themselves aspired 
to govern in the nam<* of the peojde, they laboured assiduously to* 
ruin the nohleswe for the aggraudi/enient of the throne. They lent 
themsel\<‘s to the despotic ])urposes of the kings, with singular 
readiness and with infinitt' art. 

This is not peculiar to France; and we may he permitted to 
belie\e that, m serving the r<*gal power, the French lawyers obeyed 
the instincts of their own ])ositfon, as much as they consulted the 
int(n*(»sts of the class of which they found themselves accidentally 
at the head. 

'J'hore <'\i4, says Cuvier, natural analogies between all the 
parts of an organized hod\, by which, from tlie examination of a 
detaclied jiortion icjf any one of them, vv(‘ may in imagination 
correctlv rivoiistruct thewliole. By a shnilar process of investi- 
gation to that whiclf dt*t(*ct<‘(l thes<‘ analogies, many of the general 
iawN wliicli govern the iinivVrse might be discovered. 

If we study what has jiassed ill the world since men began to 
jireserve the reuiomhraiiee of event'^, yve soon discover that, in 
civilized countries, by the side of a despot who governs, there is 
almost always a law^^er, who regularizes, and strives to render 
<*onsistent with one aiiotlier, the arbitrary and incoherent decrees 
of the monarcli. 

'I'he general and indelinitc love of ])ower wJiich animates kings 
is, h\ the lawyers, tempered with a love of inethod, and vvitli the 
skill which the^ naturally ])ossess in the management of business. 
Kings can constrain, for the time being, the obedience of men; 
law^yers can bend them almost voluntarily to a durable ohislience. 
Kings furnish the power; lawyers invest that pow’er with the form 
and semblance of a right. Kings seize upon absolute power by 
force ; lawyers give it the sanction of legality. When the tw^o are 
united, the result is a despotism which scarcely allows a breathing- 
place to human nature. 

lie who conceives the idea of the prince, without that of the 
lawyer, sees only one of the aspects of tyranny; to conceive it 
as a w hole, it is necessary to contcniplatc them both at once. 

VoL. 111. & XXV. No. I. M 
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Independently of the general causes of nliich we have spoken^ 
there existed in Frjincc many of an accidental and secondary na- 
ture, which hastened the concentration of all power in the hands 
of the king. Pai is had, from an early period, acquired a singular 
preponderance in the kingdom. There existed in France several 
considerable towns ; but there was only one great city, which was 
Paris. From »tlm middle age Paris liad already begun to become 
the (*entre of the intelligence, the riches, and the power of the 
kingdom. The centralization oP j)olitical power in Paris con- 
tinually augmented the importunee of that city ; and its increasing 
imi)ortance facilitated in turn the concentration of power. The 
king drew all the public business to Paris, and Paris drew all the 
public business to the king. 

France had formerly been made up of provinces, acquired by 
treaties or conquered by arms', and which long remained in 
the position of foreigners towards one another. In proportion as 
the central power was enabled to subject tliose dift(»rent ]iortions 
of territory to a uniform system of'^adininistration, the differences 
which previously existed among them \anishcd; and, in propor- 
tion as these differences subsided, the central power found greater 
facilities in extending its sphere of a(*tiou over all parts of the 
country, l^hus the unity of the peoj)Ie facilitated the unity of 
the government, and the unity of government aided in blending 
the people into one nation. 

At the end of the eighteenth eentury France was still divided 
into thirtv -two provinces, in wdiich thii1(*en i)arlemenls, or supreme 
courts of justice*, interpreted the laws according to various con- 
flicting systems. The political constitution of these provinces 
V aried considerably. Some had pr(*serv t*d a .sort of national reprt*- 
sentation, others bad never ])Ossessed any. In some the feudal 
laws were still observed, in others the Roman. Ail these difler- 
enees, however, were sujieHicial, or, properly speaking, only ex- 
ternal. The whole of France had already, in a maimer, but one 
mind; the same ideas w'ere prevalent from one end of the king- 
dom to the other; the same customs were in vigour — the same 
opinions were professed ; the human mind was cast in the same 
mould — had the same general leudencies. The French, in short, 
with their provinces, their parlemeiits, the diversity of their civil 
laws, the fantastic variety of their customs, composed, nevertheless, 
t he nation of Europe the most firmly bound together in all its jiarts, 
and the most capable, in case of need, of moving as one man. 

In the centre of this great nation, comjiosed of elements so 
liomogeneous, was a royal power, which, after having possessed 
itself of the direction of the greater affairs of the public, aspired 
also to the regulation of the smaller. 
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All strong govemihents strive to centralize the administration; 
out they succeecl more or less in the attempt, according to their 
own nature. , 

When the predominant power resides in an assembly, the cen- 
Iralizatioii is more apparent than real. The assembly can inter- 
fere only by the enactment of laws, and laws cannot foresee every 
thing; or, even if they did, they cannot be carrieef into execution 
but by means of agents, and ^vith the aid of a continual svr^ 
veillancH of which a legislative asst^nbly is inca])able. The 
legislative branch of the governniehf, conseqiu'ntly, is centralized, 
but not the administratis e. •, 

In Kngland, where Parliamc'iit is considered 'entitled to take 
cognizance oi‘ all the a flairs of society, whelher great or small, 
administrative centralization is Utile known ; and tlie great repre- 
s(»ntativ(» body leaves to the will of individuals a great inde- 
pendence in detail. This does not originate in any natural 
moderalion on the part of this great body ; it does not pay di‘fer- 
en(v» to local liberty from any peculiar respect to it, but because 
its own constitutiou does not afford it any efficacious means of 
interfering with llu* exercise of that liberty. 

When, on the other hand, the ])redominant ])ower resides in 
the exe<*uti\c, (tlie man ivho commands Inning the means of 
causing the minutVst details of his will lo^be executed,) the central 
j)Ower may gradually extend itsc^lf to e\erythiug; or, at least, 
there is nothing iii its o\yi constitution wdiich limits it. If this 
]»repoiulerant e\ecn1i\e powx'r is placed in lln* midst of a pcxiple 
among wliom everything lias already a natural tendency toward 
the centre, — wlien* no citizcni is in a iVindition to resist individu- 
ally, where numbers eaunol legally combine their resistance, — 
and where all, having nearly the saiiu^ habits and manners, bend 
without difficulty 1o a common rule, — it is not easy to see what 
limits can be set to adndnisirative tyranny, nor why (not content 
with directing the great interests of the state) tlie agents of govern- 
ment may not at last assume to regulate the affairs of families. 

The above jiicture repri'sents correctly the .state of France 
before 17H9. "Jlie royal power luul assumed, directly or indi- 
rectly, the maiiagciiient of everything, and had no longer, to 
speak correctly, any limits but in its own wdll. In most of the 
towns and provinces it had destroyed even the semblance of a 
local government, and to the others it had left nothing more than 
the seniblanet*. The French, while they formcnl, of all the nations 
of Fiurope, that in whicli the greatest national unity existed, 
W’^ere also that in which administrative business had been brought 
into the most systematic form, and where what has since been 
called Centralization existed in its highest degree. 

We have shown that, in France, the constitution tendq^l to be- 
lli 2 
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come more despotic every day. Nevertheless, by a singular con- 
trast, habits and ideas b(‘camo constantly more lifteral. Liberty 
disappeared from institutions, and mainlaiiied itself more than 
ever in manner'-) : it seemed to be more rherished by individuals 
in proportion as the securities for it were less ; and one might have 
thought that the independence which had been snatched from the 
great bodies of tlie state, had been conferred upon its individual 
members. 

After having overturned its principal adversaries, th(‘ royal 
power had stopped as it werd of itself; it had been soft(‘ued by 
victory, and ap})eared to /have contended lor the possession of 
power rather ihJn for its exercise. 

It is a great, though a common, error to belie\e that the spirit 
of liberty in France had its birth witli the r(‘\olution of l/SU. It 
had always been one of the distinctive characters ol* the nation; 
but this spirit had only shown itself at intervals, and, as it were, bv 
fits. It had been an instinct rather th«in a principle ; irreguJcir, 
and at once v iolent and ft'eble. ^ 

Never was a nobility more proud, and more in(le])endent in its 
opinions and in its actions, than the Frencli nohlrwr of tlie feudal 
times. Never did the b])int of democratic lil)ert\ '-how it'‘elf with 
more energy, than in the French vonntinue\ of tin* niiddl(‘ age, and 
in the states-. general whicli assenihl<‘d at difti'i-t‘nl jxM’iods nj) to 
the eommencement of the sevenleeiilh c(*ntiirv (Kill). hven 
w’hen the royal power had substituted itscdl* for all other ])ovvers, 
the national spirit submitted to it, but without servility. 

It is necessary to distinguish the f.icl of obiHlience, from the 
V’arious causes of that fact." There are nations wiio Ixnid to tin* 
arbitrary will of the ])rince, becanst* they believe that he has an 
absolute ris^hi to coumiaiulover them. Ot tiers, again, si'e in him the 
representative of the idea of (*onmry ; or the image o{‘ (iod upon 
earth. There are otliers, who adore a royal ])0\V(‘r vvliich succecHls 
to a tvrannic«il oligarchy of nobles, and CNjicrii'iicc, in giving 
obedience to it, a mixed le(»ling of gratitude and ])ieasant r(*pos(*. 
Fn all those kinds of obedience, tl lore is, no doubt, a mixture of 
prejudice ; they denote insufficiency of intelligence, but not de- 
gradation of character. 

The French of tlie seventeenth cent my submitted to voynlhj 
rather than to Ike and obeyed royalty not bi^eause tb(*y 

merely judged it to be ])Owerful, but because tiny believed it to be 
a beneficent and a legitimate power. They had, if vve may so 
.speak, q, free princijile of obedience. They also mixed with their 
submission a kind of independence, of fimniess, of delicacy, cif 
caprice, of irritability, which demonstrated clearly that, in adojit- 
ing a master, they had retained the spirit of liberty. 

I'he king, who in certain cases could, without restraint, dispose 
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of the fort linos of thp state,* would have been quite impotent in 
certain other eft-ses, even to control, in the smallest trifles, the 
acMioiis of his subjects, or to suppress the most insignificant of 
oj)inions; and, in ctisc of resistance to such encroachment, the 
subject would have been better di'fendcd by the state of usages 
and manners, than the citizens of free countries p-re often pro- 
tected by their laws. , •» 

Hut tliese are sentiments and ideas which nations that have 
always been free, or even that h.i\e become so, do not eompre- 
heiid. Tile foniK^* ha\e never Inown them, the latter have 
long since forgot I (‘ii them. They bo*li see, in obedience to an 
arbitrary power, nothing but degiadation ; awl, amongst the 
jieople wlio have lost their liberty after having once enjoyed it, 
obi'dience has really that charae^i‘r. But then* often enters into 
the submission of ajieople who fiave never been free, a principle of 
morality which must not be overlooked. 

At the close of the eighteenth ciMitiiry this spirit of indepeii- 
denet*. viliieh had alvva}s clnrt'aeteriz(*d the French, had not only 
sill” ularly developed itself, but had entirely changed its character. 
During this eeiitiuy, a sort of transforiiiation had taken place in 
the notion vvliicli tlie French had of liberty. 

Liberty may he conceived, by tho^e who enjoy it, under two 
diilerenf forms .-•as the exercise of a univTrsal right, or as the 
('U joy ment of a j)ri\ ilege. In the middle* ages, those who possessed 
any libertv of action, viz. the ieiulal aristocracy, figured to them- 
selves their liberty under* the latter ty])e. They desired it, not 
because it was what all vvi’re (*iititled to, but because each coii- 
sideic*! himself as possessing, in liis <^vu ])ersoii, a j)eeuliar right 
to it. And thus has liberty almost always been understood in 
aristocratic* societies, whc're conditions are very unequal, and 
wh(*re the human mind, having once contracted the thirst for 
])riv il(*ge>, ends by ranking among privileges all the good things 
of this world. 

'I'liis notion of liberty as a personal right of the individual 
who so conceives it, or at most of the class to which he belongs, 
may subsi^.! in » nation where gen«*ral libcTty does not exist. It 
even sometimes liapjH'iis that, in a ct*rtain small number of per- 
sons, tlie love of lilxMiy is all the stronger, in proportion to the 
defieieney of the securities necessary for the liberties of all. The 
exception is the more precious in projiortion as it is more rare. 

This aristocratic notion of liberty produces, among those who 
have imbib(*cl it, an exalt (*d id(*a of their own individual value, 
and a passionate love of independence; it gives extraordinary 
energy and ardour to tlieir pursuit of their own interests and 
]>assions. Entertained by individuals, it has often led them to 
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the most extraordinary actions ; — adopted by an entire people, it 
has created the most energetic nations that have G^^er existed. 

The Romans believed that they alone ol‘ the human race were 
fitted to enjoy independence ; and it was much less from nature 
than from Rome that they thought they derived their right to 
be free. 

According to the modern, the democratic, and, we venture to 
say the only just notion of liberty, e\ery man, being pre&unied to 
have received from nature the intelligence necessary for his own 
general guidance, is inherently entitled to be ^uncontrolled by his 
fellows in all that only co?^cerns himselt, and to regulate at his 
own will his owi? destiny. " 

From the moment wdien this notion of liberty has penetrated 
deeply into the minds ol‘ a people, and has solidly established 
itstdf there, absolute aiul arbitrary power is thenceforth but a 
usurpation, or an accident; for, if no one is undcT any moral 
obligation to submit to another, it follows that the sovt'reitrn will 
can rightfully emanate onl\ from the union of the wills of the 
whole. From that time passive obc'dicmec* loses its character of 
morality, and there is no longer a medium between the bold .md 
manly virtues of the citizen and the base conjpliances of the sla\e. 

In proportion as ranks become e(pializ(‘d, this notion of lilx'rty 
tends naturally to ])ro\ail. 

France, nevertheless, had long emerged from the ignorance of 
the middle ages, and had modified her iilea > and manners in a 
democratic direction, befon' tlie feudal and aristoc'ratic notion of 
liberty ceased to be universally received. Kvery on(\ in ])roteeting 
his individual ind(*])(Mideiice against the claims of despotism, had 
still much less in view the assertion of a eommoii right, than the 
defence of a particular pri\ileoo; and the (piestion between him 
and his o])pressor w'as much less one of prineijile than one ot fact. 
In the fifteenth century some adventurous spirits had a gJimjiso 
of the democratic idea of liberty, but it was almost immediatidy 
lost sight of. It was during the eighteenth only that the trans- 
formation began to operate. 

The idea that every individual, and by extension every people, 
is entitled to the direction of its own iiit(»rests — this idea, still 
vague, incompletely defined, and not yet expressed in any correct 
language, introduced itself by slow degrees into all minds. It 
became fixed, as an opinion, among the enlightened classes, — ^it 
penetrated, as a species of instinct, oven among the body of the 
people. 

From this resulted a new and more powerful impulse towards 
liberty. The taste which the French always had lor independence, 
became at length an opinion resting on reason and conviction. 
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which^ spreading from one person to another^ ended in attracting 
towards it the royal power itself, which, still absolute in theory, 
began to acknowledge tacitly by its conduct that public feeling 
and opinion were the first of powers. Mt is I who nominate my 
ministers,’ said Louis XV. ; ‘ but it is the nation which dismisses 
them.’ Louis XVI. , in prison, retracing his last and most secret 
thoughts, made use of the term ^ My f fallow- dtizem,' in speaking 
of his ^subjects.* 

Speaking as the organ of one of the first tribunals of the king- 
dom, Malesherbes ^aid to the king, in 1770, twenty years before 
the revolution, — « 

‘ Yon hold youi crown, Sire, from God alone ; hut yon will not refuse 
yourself the satibfaction of believing that, for your powci, you are like- 
wise indchted to the voluntary snhinibbion of your subjects. 'There exist 
in France some inviolable rights, 'which belong to the nation. Your 
ministerb will not have the boldness to deny thib; Imt, if it were neces- 
sary to prove it, we need only invoke the testimony of youi Majesty. 
No, Sire, in spite of all then eilofts, thev have not yet been able to per- 
suade your Majesty that there is no diflercnce between the French 
nation and a nation slaves.’ 

And further on he adds : — 

* Since all the intermediate bodies are impotent or annihilated, inter- 
rogate the nation it^^elf; — there only lemains the iiaiioii to be consulted 
by you.’t - 

The spirit of liberty manifested itself, indeed, by v\ritings rather 
than by actions, — by iiuhfidual eftbrts rather than by collective 
enterprises, — by an opjtosihon often jnierile and unreasonable, 
rather than by a grave and systematic^resistanee. 

I’liis ibree of opinion, acknowledged eviui by those who often 
trampled it under foot, was subject to great alternations of strength 
and weakness ; all-j)owerful to-day, almost imperceptible on the 
morrow; always irregular, capricious, undefined; a body without 
an organ ; a shadow of the sovereignty of the people, rather than 
the thing itself. 

It will be always thus with a ])eo])le who* have the taste and 
the desire for liberty without having yet known how to establish 
popular institutions. 

It is not that we believe men may not enjoy a species of inde- 
pendence, even ill countries where no such institutions exist. Cus- 
toms and opinions may sometimes, to a certain extent, suffice; 
but, in these circumstances, men are never secure of the durability 
of their freedom, because lliey arc never assured that they shall 
at all instants be ready to assert it. I’here hav c been times when 

* See the testdineiit of Luuib XVI. wntten the day previous to hU death, 
f See * Remontranccs de la Cour des Aides*, 1770.* 
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the nations most in love with their independonce have suffered 
themselves to consider it oiilj^ as a secondary obj<*lct. The ^reat 
utility of popular institutions is, to sustain liberty during those 
intervals wherein the human mind is otherwise occupied, — to^ive 
it a kind of vejretative life, which may keep it in existence during 
those periods^ of inattention. The forms of a free government 
«nllow men to become temporarily weary of their liberty without 
losing it. When a people are determined to be slaves, it is im- 
possible to hinder their becoming so; but, by free institutions, 
they may be sustained for soiuV‘ time in independence, even with- 
out their own assistance, r 

» c 

A nations Inch comprised fewer poor, fewer rich, fewer powerful 
individuals, and fewer absolutelj impotent, than any other nation 
in the world; — a peo])le with whom the theory of equality had 
taken root in their oj)inions, the taste for equality in llicir disposi- 
tions ; — a country already more homogeneous and united in its 
parts than any other, subjeet to a 'government more centra li/('d, 
more skilful, and more' powerful than an\ other, and yet in whieli 
the spirit oflibei'^j, alw’ays >haeions, had reeenlly assumed a ii(»w 
character, more enlaiged, more sjst<'niatie, nioi*e demoenitic, 
and more rest less than in any other eonntry — such was Kranee — 
such W’cre the ])rinci])al features which marked Ikt pliysiognoniy 
at the end of the eighteenth eentur\. 

If we now' close the jiage of history, and, after having allowed 
half a century to elapse, come to consider what the intervening 
time has produced* — we observe immense^ changes; but, in the 
midst of new and unheard-of things, w'e easily recognise the same 
characteristic features which struck us half a century earlier. The 
effects, therefore, said to be producc'd by tlie French Revolution, 
are usually exaggerated. 

Witliout doubt, there never was a revolution more powerful, 
more rapid, more destructive, and more creative than the French 
Revolution. It would, however, he deceiving ourselves strangely, 
to believe that there arose out of it a J<^i’ench people entirely new, 
and that an edifice had been enacted whose foundation had not 
existed before. "J1ie French Revolution has created a multitude 
of accessary and secondary things ; but, of all the things of iirin- 
cipal importance, it has only developed the germs previously 
existing. It has regidated, arranged, and legalized the effects of 
a great cause, but has not been itself that cause. 

In France conditions were alrc*ady mon^ equalized tlian else- 
where ; the revolution carried still further that equality, and intro- 
duced it into the laws. The French had, at an earlier period and 
more completely thsen any other country, abandoned the minute 
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subdivisions of territory, the innumerable independent authorities, 
of the feudal system; the re\olution completed the union of the 
whole country into one body. Already the central power had, 
more than in any oAier country, extended its interference to the 
management of local affairs; the revolution rendered that power 
more skilful, stronger, and more enterprising. Thy French had 
conceived, before all others, and more clearly than mil others, the 
democratic idea of liberty; the revolution gave to the nation itself, 
if not all the reality, at least all rfie a])pearaiice of sovereign power. 
If these things are V'c'v, they arc •so only in form, and in their 
degree of develo])ment, not in their principle and in their essence. 

All that till' revolution has done, woiiRl have 1 )um\ done, sooner* 
or later, without it. It vvas but a violent and rapid process, by 
the aid of which the changes already effected in society wore ex- 
tended to the government; laws were made to conform them- 
selves to manners ; and the din‘ction aln'ady taken by opinions, was 
communicated to tin* outward world. 

What portion of their ancieift condition have the French pre- 
served.^ What has becoiiu' of the elements of which the clergy, 
the iirrA-rtat, and tlie nobility were composed.^ What now 
<livisi(jns liave siu*cecd('J to these divisions of tli<' ancient mo- 
narchy.^ In vvh.it form .ire the aristocratic and democr.itic 
interests clothed At the pri'sent time/ What changes have been 
jirodiiced in landed pro])(*rtj, and wh.it (effects have been the eon- 
seijuenee of those cltangi s / What rnoditiealions have takini jdace 
in the ide.is, the habits, the tustoiiis, the whole spirit of the nation.^ 
-'I’lu'se 1o]fKs will form tlic subject of the articles intended to 
succeed t he present . ij^ 


Aht. VTI. 

PHILIP \ AN ARTKVELDE. 

l^hilip Van Artrvelde ; a Dramalic Romance, By Henry 

Taylor, Ksq. * 

^PIIIS is the production of a mind of unquestionable ability and 
sedulous cull i vat ion, — ^morc capable, however, of con ccl t hiiik- 
ing, and the apt and forcible expression of its results, than of ])re- 
senting to us those animated representations of the jiassionate 
part of our nature which form the peculiar theme of the drama- 
tic poet. Throughout the piece the author contrives to interest 
us in the reflections, rather than to implicate us in the emotions, 
v>hich the course of events gives oeeasion to; and almost every 
passage which an applauding critic would scdect for quotation 
would be found to bo either of a descriptive or a didactic cha- 
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racter, informing the understanding hilly as much as it stimulates 
the feelings. 

In the preface to his work Mr. Taylor has taken the oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion, and declare his taste, upon the 
various kinds of poetical composition. In doing this, he has hap- 
pily escaped the error into which a great contemporary has fallen ; 
he has not exaggerated a few judicious remarks into the boasthil 
shape of a theory of poetics. As w^ould be expected by every 
reader of ‘Van Artevelde,* Mr. Taylor pronounces in favour of 
that order of poetry which presents a substi^ itial food for the in- 
tellect. To this preference we have nothing to object. We also, in 
common, we believe, nith all people who desire to fake credit to 
themselves for a portion of good sense, like to have a meaning 
presented to our mind, and are very impatient with the prettiest 
of words and the most melodious of verses when this chief requi- 
site is wanting. A meaning to be exjwessed is with us the ratio 
mfficiens of poetry, as of other writing, w’^it lion t nhich weean give 
no satisfactory account of its existence. If we dilFer here iroin 
Mr. Taylor it is in this, that we should allow to the poet a greater 
licence than ho would apparently grant in the mode of exhibiting 
his idea. We should tolerate a degree of vagueiu*ss, if accom- 
panied by vividness and vehemence, and not (levialing from the 
truth of nature, which he would probably be ofleiided with. Wo 
apprehend — yet this is partly conjecture — ^that we should admire 
more cordially than he those stniins of pootry iu which tlu* mean- 
ing is conveyed at a flash, by bold types and fragmentary efforts 
of the imagination, bearing somewhat the same analogy to the 
ordinary language of thoiiight, as symbolic writing to the alpha- 
betic character. The precision which we require from the poet is 
of a different character from that which we demand of the ])ro- 
fessed logician and philosopher. Instead of labouring to define 
his idea, to distinguish it with rigid accuracy from every other, 
he is not merely permitted, hut expected, to pour it fortli in a 
state of fusion with many feelings and images which may have no 
connection with it but in the idiosyncracies of association belong- 
ing to a peculiar mind. Be it remembered, also, that there are 
cases where the emotion, or sentiment, though experienced by all 
mankind, is yet, in its very nature, vague and indistinct. We 
stand before the sea, for instance, and arc filled with undefined 
thoughts of grandeur, variety, vastness, and duration, but we find 
no scientific words in which to express ourselves. The poet steps 
forth and provides us with a language. Shall we retort upon him 
that, after all, his lan^a^e is indistinct ? It is so because it is in- 
tended to express an indistinct idea. Much of that poetry which 
age after age has consented to extol, as of the very highest order. 
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is nothing more than an attempt to give adequate expression to 
some complex feeling of this indefinite nature. 

We object to Mr. 'I'aylor’s critical remarks^ not that they are 
erroneous, but that iRey are incomplete. In a note he describes 
‘ a powerful reasoning faculty and an ardent and affluent imagi- 
nation’ as being ‘ the constituents of true genius.’ And so they 
are, but not the only constituents. There are kinds of genuine 
jioetry which could not possibly have becui ])roduced by these 
alone^ without that passionateness of emotion and exquisiteness of 
sense which form thq basis of the poetic temperament. Ml*. Tay- 
lor’s remarks take their tone and coloiying, and tliis quite un- 
affectedly, frflm the j>eculiar talent which he hiipself possesses. • 
That in which we excel we are disposed to estimate highly, and 
Mr. Taylor has succeeded in tlie gra\crand mon* reflective cast of 
poetry. 'J'he interlude, between nie parts of Artcvcldo, to which 
he alludes, as to a specimen of the more ])opular and captivating 
style of writing, forms ii(» exception to this general character of 
his verse. Whatever is praise^vorthy in the interlude, is of the 
same kind of excellence which is more fully displayed in the 
drama itself. * 

The manner in which IJyron and Shelley are characterized in 
this preface is far, wo think, from a correct verdict upon them. 
7’ho truth is told pnly on one side ; and not, indeed, always the 
truth. We have spoken of Shelley in am%tlier article of this num- 
ber, and to him, the«'rore, we bhall not at present revert; but we 
must be ])erniitted to (jualiiy, by siipjflying the nmiainder of the 
truth, the jiidgmeiit which Mr. Taylor jironounces, when he affirms 
of Lord Byron, ‘ that his concejition of jv hero is an evidence, not 
only of scanty materials of knowledge from which to construct 
the ideal of a human being, but also of a want of perception of 
what is great or noble in our nature. His lierocs,’ he proceeds, 

‘ are creatures abandoned to their passions, and essentially, there- 
fore, weak oi‘ mind. Strip them of the veil of mystery and the 
trappings of poetry, resolve them into their jdain realities, and 
they are such beings as, in the eyes oJ* a man of masculine judg- 
ment, would certainly excite no sentiment of admiration, oven if 
they did not provoke contempt.’ Now the heroes of Lord Byron 
are not indebted, for the degree of admiration they still excite, 
to what is contemptible in them, but to their really possessing 
some elements of character w hich, in all times and under all cir- 
cumstances have commanded the admiration of men — a strong and 
predominant purpose, an unconquerable will, and a self-control 
so far as resjx?cts all subordinate feelings ; not, indeed, the self- 
control of the Stoic, determined that no feeling but that of duty 
shall ever govern him, but that of the man of one ruling passion. 
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ambition, pride, or revenge, who allows of* nothing fui’tlier or be- 
yond to shake or to di\ert him. Thes(‘ are ihe very elements 
which, aggravated to their fullest extent, have given tiiat charm 
to the character of Milton’s Satan which some liave lamented, 
but nhich no one has denied. That we sympathize with such 
qualities as 1;hese, though di\oreed from goodness, is too old a fact 
to be disputetl ; and though Byron, as a moralist, made* but an 
ill selection of materials for his hero, yet a writer anxious oiilj to 
force the attention of a languid rfudience could hardly for that one 
])ur]) 0 !^ have chosen betterj* ® Lord Byron’s powders are on the eve 
of being depreciated as iruch as at one time they were over-osti- 
‘ mated. That4nisanthro])y which added so greatly to his ]) 0 ])u- 
larity could not, from the nature of things, ])i*esent a pemianeiit 
attraction. think ill of all the world, and of ourselves as ])art 
of it, may be a delectable noveltj, a fashionable ca])rice, but, like 
other caprices, must necessarily be inconstant. To think w(*ll of 
ourselves at least, whatever judgment AN(‘])ass on the n'st of man- 
kind, must continue the ])re\ailrtig custom. Bt'sides which, it 
w^as soon disco\ered that the worltl was noi large (‘uough for more 
than tw’o or three misanthroj)es at a time. I’he competitors foi 
the gloomy honours of that character began to mock each other 
out of the field; for, not finding their own claims res])ected, they 
were not willing to sanction those of otlau-s. Tlie tide has turned 
in fa\our of good-natufe. Byron\ misanthropy^ which threw so 
attractive a charm o\er his ])oetical ])aintings; is the colouring that 
has first faded and dc'cajed; so tint tliej at ])resenl a]>pear 
stained and defaced by that which lent them tlieir original glow. 

But to proceed to ‘ Philip Yan Arte\elde.’ Tt is a more agree- 
able task to illustrate the peculiar <'Xcellenco wdiicli any writer, 
especially a contenqiorary, has cxliibited, than to insist iij)Oii his 
hlemisln’s or defect'-. If, indeed, an aullior manifeslly ])Oss(»ssps 
powers of a certain d('scriptioii, if he has chosen a tliimie suited 
to their developement, and has jmrsned it in consistency with, 
and in steaily reliance upon, his natural strength, Ime we any 
riglit to conqdain that certain other powers are not equally con- 
spicuous \\'e think not. When, therefore, we say that the 
author of* Van Arte^elde’ has offered to his reader, in pure and 
forcible language, a noble Hul)jcct for his reflection, but that lie 
has not presented him with much new or vivid delineation either 
of the depths, or the delicacies, of human feeling; w’e note this, 
not in the way of blame, hut as characterizing the book. 'J’he 
violence of anger, or the tenderness of grief, are topics which our 
author docs not court. It is in the vigorous and poetic expression 
of sterling thought, or of feeling still under the control of reason, 
that he excels ; and this is merit of no ordinary description. 
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The work having been some* time before the public, and being 
probably familiar^o our readers, we shall spare ourselves tlie task 
of unravelling its plot. To those who have not read the poem it 
must suffice to be told, that the scene lies in the Low Countries, 
and that llie time of the action is the fourteenth century, when 
the towns of Flanders bore with impatience the sovereignty 
of their proud hereditary rulers. In the contest •between the 
rising s])iril of indcpeiuhmce, fostered by industry and commerce, 
and the old law of feudal obedience, Philip Van Artevelde 
takes ])art with the former, and sk'ps forward the champion of 
the towns against tlie nobility. Filecteck in the first place. Cap- 
lain of Ghent, he attains to the sway over many gf the Flemish • 
cities under tlu* title of Regent of Flanders. As*sisted, however, 
by the chivalry of France, the Earl of Flanders succec'ds in re- 
gaining his dominions bj the eonquest and death of Artevelde. 
'J'lie drama is divided into two parts, 'i'he first represents Van 
Artevidde winning his way through the seven^st trials to the 
highest ])itch of his fortune. •'Flic second ])arl ])rosents a me- 
lancholy <*ontrast : it exhibits th(‘ Regent, at its coniinenec'ment , 
in the Inuglit of bis prosperity, and portrays bis deeline, and fall, 
and death. It is an autumiicd and wintry scene. 

The charaet(T of Van Artevelde is sustained throughout with 
groat distinctness,, with unabated energy, and with jierfeel eon- 
gruity. 'I’iie steady vision of the ])oet has kept it in that even 
})oise of hold resolve*aiid eonscienlioiis intention, which it was his 
])ur])os(' to exhibit. It deihands our syuqidthies, though it dis- 
])lays but little passion ; audit arrests the attention, and stands 
forth ill high relief, witliout even thetf^ prominiuice of any one 
ruling desire which so often gives a cheap and easy distinction to 
the di a mat is persona' of a play. Pliilip is a full and completed 
mind, dis])laying as much of calm reflection as could eo-cxi-.t with 
a stirring lite, as much of personal ambition as could uuit(» vvifli 
jiatriotisni, and as much of daring and unflinching resolution as 
could be reconciled to hunianitv. 11 is earlier years have been 
oceuj)ied with philosophical speculations, ami he enters into life 
with little admiration for the custom-^ and opinions of mankind; 
but, having apparently no liope that the world will ever un- 
dergo any signal reformation, ho contents himself with the reso- 
lution to perform Ills own part in it with manfulness. J\) us 
also it appears that the character bears a fit relation to iho country 
and climate in which it figures. It would hardly endure trans- 
planting to the sunny shores of Ilaly^ It grew on the same soil 
with our William III. 

I'he following extract from a speech of Artevelde presents us 
with a key to his character, and with a fair specimen also of the 
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stylo of the poem. He is addressing the woman whom he has 
long loved, and to whom he has now first declared his love. 

‘ Be calm • 

And let me warn thee, ere thy choice he fixM, 

What fate thou may’st be wedded to with me. 

Thou liast beheld me living, heretofore. 

As one# retired in staid tranquillity. 

The dweller in the muuiitaiiis, on whose ear 
Th’ accustom’d cataract thunclers unobserv’d, — 

The seaman who sleepi^ sound u])on the dpck, 

Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 

Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent wave, — 

These In^e not lived more undisturh’d than 1. 

But build not upon this : the Mvollcn stream 
May shake the cottage of tb'' mountaineer, 

And drive him forth ; the seaman, roused al length. 

Leaps from his slumber on the wavc-w asli’d deck ; 

And now the time comes fast when, here in Gliciit, 

He who would live e\cm])l from injuries 
Of armed men must he himself in arms. 

This time is near for all — nearer for me. 

I will not w'ait upon necessity, 

And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 

But rather meet the times where best I ma\. 

And mould and fas|iion them as best 1 can. 

Reflect, then, that I soon may be embark’d 
In all the hazards of these Iroubhais times, 

And in your own free choice take or resign me.’ 

Wc add, ns a favourable s])ee/imen of our author, a part of 
Adriana’.s reply. “ 

‘ T ’ll follow thee through sunshine and through storm ; 

1 will he with thee in thy Aveal and woe; 

In thy afflictions, should they full upon thee; 

111 thy temptations, when had men beset ihce ; 

In all the perils which must now press nmnd thee; 

And — should they crush thee — in the hour of death. 

If thy ambition, late aroused, whs that 
Which inished thee on tliis perilous adventure, 

Tlien I will be ambitious too : if not, — 

And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it, — 

Then I will he unfortunate no less. 

I will resemble thee in that and all things 
Wherein a w oman may : grave will I be, 

And thoughtful, for already it is gone — 

Tlie boon that nature gave me at my birth — 

My ow'ii original gaiety of heart. 

All will I part with to partake thy cares, 

Let but thy love be with me to the last.’ 
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This passage^ so beautifully expressive of devotedness^ gives 
promise of mor# character than the little we see afterwards of 
Adriana realizes. The conception is not followed up. 

The rest of the drahiatis personae are all judiciously conceived, 
but they are not all executed with equal success. Thus the spoiled 
child Clara, self-willed, but capable of the noblest sacrifices, and 
full of generous feeling, a sort of Beatrice, but witH stronger af- 
fections, is manifestly well designed ; but the wit and sprightli- 
ness of the character have sunk at times into coarseness and 
pcrtness. Her jestii, near the commencement of the piece, on 
the ])age’s beard, remind us of the dull, and laboured pleasantry 
of some of the elder dramatists, with Ahom a gertain stock of. 
topics was to be allowed to pass for wit, whenever wit was w^anted 
Ibr the conduct of the drama. Such jests are not taken from real 
life ; they are the ])roj)erty of the playwright, and belong as exclu- 
si\oly to llie boards of tlie theatre as its pasteboard trees and 
cottages. We must do Clara the jur^tice, however, to say that 
she improves in her wit as the play proceeds, and in the scene 
with her lover TJArlon she rallies him upon his wound in the 
following rather defer passage, though its diffuseness, occasioned 
*^olely by its being thrown into verse, brings strongly into relief 
ils natural unsuitablenes«i for that medium. Adriana had in- 
quired after his hu^t , but C^lara, w ho loves talking, interposes. 

‘ Hold ! liush! I ’ll answer for thee. Merely a scratch; 

A scratch, fair^ad) ; tjiat, and nothing more. 

It gives ns no concern ; ’twas thus we got it : 

Riding along the streets of this good town, 

A score of burghers met us, peaceful drones, 

Saving their prayers belike : — howe’er that be, 

The senseless men were wrap])’d in such abstraction 
Thev heeded not our lordship ; wdiereat we, 

Unused to such demeanour, shook ourselves, 

Aiid juick’d them with our lance. A fray ensued. 

And lo I as we were slaving some fourteen 
That stay’d our passage, it jdeased Providonce, 

Of whom the meanest may he instruments, 

Thus gently to chastise us on the arm, 

Doubtless for some good cause, though what, we know not.’ 

The character of Sir Fleurcant is ably imagined. This man, for 
the sake of what he deems his honour, commits an act of the 
most consummate treachery and ingratitude. He has received, 
it seems, and not altogether undeservedly, a blow from Van 
Aiievelde, and this cancels in the knight all sense of obligation 
for the pardon he had received, and obliterates all the feelings of 
virtue. He contrives to regain the confidence of Artevelde, ac- 
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companies him to liis last battle^ and there stabs himinthe 
back. All this we think deser\*ed to be broiigli:. more distinctly 
before the reader than has been done in the drama, especially as 
the final catastrophe is brought about by th^f treachery of tliis Sir 
Fleurcant. Indeed the conuusion appears to be somewhat hur- 
ried up, and a rapid dispatch of the remaining personages, for 
whom some destiny was to be provided, seems to have been as 
inucli a stroke of mercy for the writer as for the unfortunate 
j)ersons themsejves. « • 

Van Den Bosch, the other leader of the insurgent Flemings, 
is just what ho should be, and talks just as he should talk. 'Fin* 
language of tl^e common people, of the burghers, the soldiers, 
the ruffians, is always appropriate ; and great skill is displayed 
in the management of those troublesome subordinate ])arts oft Ik* 
dialogue, which are necessary oniy to tell the story, and in which, 
though a writer can gain no credit, he may easily cximse himsell’ 
to ridicule. 

The manners and political feelings of the times are faithfully 
portrayed. While lhe\irtues of clii\ airy are not without their 
representative in the brjue D’Arlon, the headstrong, narrow, and 
tyrannical spirit of feudalism is se\eivly e\])osed. The spirit of 
chivalry ameliorated the 1t‘m])er of the barons in their intercourse 
with each oth(*r; if it aff’ected their dem(‘auour towards their 
vassals, it must have been in a very indii’ect and circuitous uu*- 
thod. We lift the \izov of knight hood, and v e disctn’ii beneath it 
the cruel features of feudal tyranny. The discovery <*an starth* 
those only who have fancieil that the* tournament and bainpuM of 
a festal day could do nior^* to mould the characters of mtni than 
the whole course of their daily lives. Tlie sort of humanit y w hich 
barons bold were famed for is well satirizeil in the following pas- 
sage. A citizen of ^’pres is speaking. lie has told how, over- 
taken by a storm, he had been hospitably ieceiv(*d at a cottage*, 

‘ By f'l buxom dame 

Tlxat smiled and hade me welcome, niicl great cltecr 
She made me, with a jocund, stirring mien 
Of kindly entertainment, whilst with lugs 
Crackled the fire, and seemed the very pot 
To bubble in a hoB]>i table hurry 
That I might su]) betimes. '* * 

‘Van Whelk. 

‘ Wliy, that was charitable ; that was kind ; 

That was a woman of the good old times. 

‘Van Stockenstrom. 

‘ Now mark, Van Whelk; now listen. Mistress Vobrst 
The seething pan upon the fire contained 
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Six craw-fish fop my supper : as I stood 
Upon thewuddy hearth, my unlaced thoughts 
Fallen in a mood of idle cogitation, 

My eyes chanced fix upon the bubbling pot : 

Unconsciously awhile I gazed, as one 
Seeing that sees not ; but ere long appeared 
A bubbling and a labouring in the pot 
More than of boiling water ; whereupon 
Looking with eyes inquisitive, I saw 
The craw- fish nflling one if|)on iiiiothcr, 

Bouncing, and tossing all theii'legs abroad 
That wTithed and twisted, as, inixcfl eaeh with each, 

They whirled about the i>an. God*& love ! qiu^th I, 

These craw-fish are alive ! Yes, sir, she answered. 

They are not good but when they’re sodden quick. 

1 said no more, but turned me from the hearth, 

Feeling a sickness lierc ; and inwardly 
1 cried heigh-ho ! that for one man’s one supper 
Six of God’b creatures should he boiled alive. 

‘ \^OMAN. 

‘ Lord hel]Tb us, air 1 you wail about the fish 
As they were Christians. 

* Van Stockenstrom. 

‘ Look you. Mistress Voorst ; 

The king w!41 be as kind to Louis Male 
As this good wife to me : of us mcaii* folk 
He wdll take cVmnt as of ao many craw-fiah ; 

To please his cousin ’Iwerc to him no sin 
To boil us in a ])ot.’ 

The poem is replete with topics of inflection. Every incident 
is a study, and every sentiment is expressed advisedly. We were 
plgjised with the manner in which tlie villain Gilbert Matthew is 
dismissed from the stage. We are quite willing that he should 
go to the scaffold with all imaginable bravery or stolidity of 
mind. What care we how a man dies, unless a brave end be the 
sequel of a noble life ? We shall not grudge to knaves or madmen 
the power to wink close when the axe falls upon them. We trace 
also a goM moral, as it is sometimes termed, in the difference with 
which Arteveldc regards his political cause at the commence- 
ment and at the close of his career. At a time when he relies 
entirely upon himself, and has an utter confidence in the inte- 
grity of his own purpose, he forms but a moderate estimate of the 
advantages that must result from the triumph of his cause. 
Enough for him that it is plainly the best. 

* Tnie, to make choice of despots is some freedom) 

The only freedom for this turbulent town, 

Rule her who may.* 

VoL.llI.ft XXV. No. I. 
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It is when shaken in his self-reliance, and compelled to look 
without himself for the grounds of his confidence, that he aggra- 
vates the merits of his cause, declares war against the chivalry of 
Christendom, and seeks in the ardour of a politicar enthusiast 
that support which he bad formerly found*" iu the consciousness 
of personal integrity. But if we were to follow in this manner 
the track of ooir author’s thought, we should never end. 

Speaking in his preface of Lord Byron, Mr. Taylor notes it as 
one disadvantage n hich that poet laboured tinder, ‘ that no writer 
of the age had less of the benefit of adv erse criticism.* Of this 
benefit we must not let our author bo entirely deprived. 

There are certain phrases and turns of language adopted by 
modern playwrights from the elder dramatists, uhich in them 
were correct representations of the coiiveisational speech of their 
times, but whi(*h, in our day, ser\e only to recall file manntu* of 
those write|:g. These give to the composition in which they appe«ir 
the air of a studied theme; the dialogue no longer presents us 
wdth an imitation of the language Of living men, but of the ■^tyle 
oi a dead author ; it becomes a copj of a cop^ . This error has 
originated in not perc*ei\iiig the difloroiit ini})i*ession which thi*^ 
ancient style of speech makes upon our ear when read in an an- 
cient author, and when retailed to us bv our own conleiupoiMry. 
In the first case it derives a charm from that \ery antiquity 
which renders it altogetlA^r out of place in the ‘-(‘(‘ond" llie bor- 
rowed expression deserts, as it weie, the service of the modern 
author, and brings to mind the pages from w hich it v^ as drawn. 
We shall be told, perhaps, that certain forms of speech, though 
unusual in every other speies of composition, have lieeoiue na- 
turalized in the drama. We answer, let them he deuatai alizvd 
as speedily as possible, and let tlie language of the drama he sqeh 
as to remind ua of no particular age, but the English of all 
times. Mr. Taylor has not quite extricated himself from tliis 
erroneous sort of imitation of iii^i ancient pi edceessors. Annmg 
many instances we select only the following : 

‘ Kind sirs, I thank you ; you shuH sa}, so please ypu. 

That I am not of them that evermore 




Cry oat for war, and having not a hope 
Of the Earl’s mercy, act as desperate men ; 

For we^*e I sure the multitude met pity, 

It would not then behove me to stand out 
For my particular ransom,— -tlioiigh, to say truth, 
The Earl should do himself but little service 
Were he to deal too hardly with us all.’ 


Some few occasions there are where our poet has fidften into 
that error which'* he would most unsparingly reprohend^iMbscu- 
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pity, or rather tli <4 absence of any discoverable meaning. Neither 
he nor our readers will quE^rel with us for the instance we shall 
select of this faiUng ;• for to reach the two lines of obseurity we 
must pass through a passage of very pleasing poetry. 

Act IV. — Scene 1. , 

Tlie platform at the top of the steeple of St. Nicholas Church. 

Timo^ day •break. 

• ARTKVKLbE (alone). 

‘ There lies ^ sleeping city. XJbd of dreams ! 

Wliat an unreal and fantastic world » 

Is going on below ! » 

Within the sweej) of yon encircling wall. 

How many a large creation of the night. 

Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
l^eopled with busy transitory groups, 

Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd ! 

If ^y^hen the shows had left^the dreamer’s eyes, 

Tlie\ slionld float upward visibly to mine, 

How thick with appiiritious were that void! 

Btif now Ihe blank and bltnd pi'ofunditij 
Ttnn^ nuf brain (/iddy with a sick ax'eruon.'* 

Now the sickness here spokoii of CrUiiiot he presumed to have 
relation to the p]ij?ica1 effects of his ele\»ded situation; and why 
' the blank and bliiK^ lu-ofundity/ sinriply because it is blank, ana 
not ' thick with a])paritioife/ should occasion this sickness and 
iuersion, we are at a loss to iiiidersland. 

Hut that which, in the adniiiiistration of critical justice, wo 
cliarge upon the author of ‘ Philip Vair'**5\rteAeldc ’ as a palpable 
fault — as a burden lying full upon his shoulders, — ^is the manner 
in wdiich ho has dealt wdth the supernalural. He seems to have 
thought that because Froissart related a certain miraculous aji- 
])earaiice, this half historical ground was quite sufficient apology 
for introducing it into his poem. Accordingly it takes its place 
in the drama in the same matter-of-fact style tis it figures in the 
chronicle. Now Mr. Taylor has not the same audience as 
Froissart. In these days miracles are not reckoned amongst the 
customaiy occurrences of lift*; and he cannot, therefore, be 
allowed to introduce them, as he would the description of a 
wintry scene or a barren moor, as mere accompaniments to the 
imagination, in aiding it to figure out the declining state of his 
hero.’ If we are called upon to believe these supernatural ap- 
pearances, we require that they should answ^er some end ; if we 
are to es^ptein them as the result of excited imagination, we look 
to bfiiVe of mind presented to us from which such visions' 

might ^lUp^bly proceed. Neither of these demands has Mr. 

N2 . ' 
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Taylor satisfied. The action of his drama is not at all affected 
by these miraculous apparitions, and Philip Van Artevelde is 
the very last person to convert into a prophet or a seer. ifvNor 
can he plead the credulity of the age. Ills philosophic hero is 
not a Dutchman of the fourteenth century ; but suppose that he 
• were, and that he shared all the superstitious errors of his time, 
yet no man, let ‘him have lived at whatever period, can have 
framed visions to himself unless his imagin|Ltion were in a state 
of excitement, of which there are no traces in the poem before us. 
If we thought that our autKority would be submitted to, and no 
demur made to our jurisdiction, we should forbid Mr. Taylor 
from all dealings with the supernatural. 

Wc have a few remarks to make on the form of the composi- 
tion. ^ Philip Van Artevelde* :s styled ‘ a Dramatic Romance,* 
and is described in the preface as ‘ an Historical Romance, cast 
in dramatic and rhythmical form.’ It is an attempt, in some 
measure, to compete with the historical novel. Against this ue 
protest. 'File charm of the novel consists in niinutcness of detail ; 
it is necessary to the perfection of the dramtf that the incidents 
need as little detail as possible. The dramatic writer, whether 
his subject be the grave or the comic, should select those mate- 
rials only which will bear and deserve elaboration ; nor can he, 
with his cumbrous macliiiiery, follow’ the rapid' step and diverging 
paths of the novelist. How wearisome arc those dull hindrances 
which present themselves in the shape of long stage-directions ! 
Half a page of italics, a sort of inventory of names and places, 
must be got over to the understanding of, perliaps, a brief dia- 
logue. Here the natural order of things is jnst reversed. What 
would have been the main subject of interest had the story lieen 
told in its most effective manner, is delivered to us in the fewest 
and tamest words that can be selected, while the conversation, 
which might well have been spared, is obtnided on us in all its 
unavoidable baldness. The purely dramatic form is w^ell adapted 
to display the inwi-rd workings of a few minds, but is the worst 
that could be chosen for the purposes of a complicated narration 
of external facts. All that portion of ‘ Artevelde * where the boy- 
king of France, with his uncles Bourbon and Burgundy, is intl>o- 
duced, would have been more effective in a prose narrative. 'Jrtie 
ingenuity and labour bestowed in reducing it into dramatic shape 
are surely misapplied. 

In reading a drama we generally carry with us some indistinct 
association of a stage, on which a series of actions is represented 
nearly in the order of time in which it occurred ; and Mr, Taylor 
somewhat shocks this prejudice when ho takes us basic, ns the 
novelist does at the commencement of a new chaptih*,ffb ^k^^pre- 
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vious period in the narrative/and thus brings up his story to the 
point he last leff it. We also recalcitrate a little at being drawn 
up (as the reader has seen in the extract we presented to him) to 
the top of a steeple. And mark what inconsistencies our author 
has fallen into by adopting an order of narration better suited to 
the novelist. Artevelde hears from this elevated station the , 
trampling of a horse. He has time and leisure tb hold a long ' 
conversation, full of general reflections, with Van Den Bosch, to 
go down to his house *and there* give tlie necessary orders, before 
this horseman, whoSs suspected Irf be a herald from the Earl of 
Flanders, can approach the gates of Gl^ent. Moreover, Van Den 
Bosch, who had set his heart on the murder of tJiis herald, and* 
who has rushed from the top of the steej)le fast upon the heels of 
Artevelde, seems to have been sq much the slower of Ihe two as 
to have allowed Artevelde to (*lose a door upon him at the end of 
the staircase. This chase down the steeple stairs, which the 
reader must figure to his iiiiiid in order to piece out the action, 
cannot be commended ibr its dfamatic propriety. 

Let us not, howegter, conclude this notice with any other than 
the sentiment of admiration with w hich we opened it. Of all ihe 
candidates for dramatic distinction who have lately stepped be- 
fore the public, there is none who has earned so large a portion 
of our esteem as the author of* Philip Van Artevelde.* 

D. 


Art. VIII. 

ORANGE CONSPIHACY. 

1. Mr, IIvme*s Speech in the House of Commons, Feb, 23, 1836. 

2. Orange Correspondence in the jippendix to this art He. 

3. In ihe Kings Bench. On rule for criminal information for 

Libel, by Lieut. -Col, Fairtnan, against Haywood. Brief 
of Affidavits. 

4. Report of Committee on Orange Instifufidhs in Great Britain 

and the Colonies. September 7, 1835. 

I N the last number we denounced the Orange institution in 
Great Britain as an illegal society. In the debate on the 
Orange question Lord John Russell reluctantly acknowledged 
that our opinion was held by some of the most eminent lawyers. 
Without having obtained such an opinion, without being con- 
vinced that the evidence required to substantiate our position 
could bo, ^produced in a criminal court, we should neither have 
hazardedjthe assertion, nor have recommended the proceeding, 
wj^ioh did. Every thing, we are informed, was ready for the 
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trial: the most ominent counsel were retained; a ooiisultation was 
fixed for the day after the debate ; the iiidictnients'* were drawn 
up ; considerable sums had been expended jjii obtaining evidence ; 
letters in the hand-writing of the ])arties to be prosecuted were in 
the possession of those men, who were determined to have brought 
during the ensuing week Colonel Fairnian, the Duke of Cum- 
berland and their titled friends before the Central Criminal Court., 
then and there to answer to their country for their misdeeds. 
The object of these persons was not \ engeanc^but to annihilate the 
Orange societies. This end ivas obtained ; all ])roct»edings were 
suspended. Every thing connected with these societies is now a 
matter of history- It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to our 
readers to know the means by which the e\idence and the docu- 
ments to which we shtJl reier were obtained, and the facts which 
are proved thereby. 

• Some difiiculty was found in determining the exact title of II. R. H. We 
insert the following opinion of the special pleiuler to whom the drawing up of the 
indictments was intrusted, in case it mn^ I e iiecessary hereafter to any of our 
readers to present a bill of indictment against a luember of the* royal family, lor an 
error in respect to the title would vitiate the iiidiitineut : 

* TTien as to the estate and degree ol the Duke of ('imiherland, it seems to me, 

all the authorities that 1 have been able to find. Unit he should he called in the 
indictment Krnest Augustus, Duke of t imiheiland and Tiviotdale ; xupposingn 
indeed, that such are his Christian names, and tliat such is his d//rv;/ title, of nhich, 
indeed, I have at present no better eiideucu than Dehiett's J*eerage, nor do I know 
of any lietter that can he got. My leasons fur thinking that he should he so named 
in the indictment arc these : it appears from Lonl (’oke’s Exposition of the Statute of 
Additions in his Second Institute, p. (j6t>,that wlu^n a man has had conferred on hini, 
by writ or by letters patent, (winch last 1 take it Wtis tlu’ mode of creation in this 
defendant's case,) a title of honour, such as Duke of, Ac., he is to be called by his 
Christian name, and by the nanu* of his dignity which stands in lieu of his surname ; 
and it also there appears (p. that if one man has many titles, he is to be then 
called by the most worthy of them, for the pmposes ol’thf* Statute ot Additions: 
(see also Jenkins's Centuries, 5 cent. ca**. S42). In the case of the present do- 
fen^nt, that would lie the title of Duke, for tlmro could be none higher but that of 
Prince, which, although it is friu^uently prefixed to his name, is not any legally 
recognised title of his; for in the s.mie institute of ('»»ke, p. bhh, m giving the dif- 
ferent estates and degrees of the greater uoliility against whom original writs may 
be brought, ho mentions dukes generally, hut not princes, nor any prince but the 
Prince of Wales, and h\m he does expressly mention. 1 conceive, therefore, that 
there is no such title as Prince belonging to any of the King's sous as such, except 
to the eldest, and with this agnu's what is said by Selden ( Scldon's Titles of Honour, 
p. 630, and the following pages) of the original creation of the King’s eldest son to 
be Prince of Wales, and the King's sous geiierall^. Although he is gener^ly called 
Duke of Cumberland, yet if, as appeals by the Peerage, the Dukedom is of Cum- 
berland and Tiviotdale, why then -the omission of either name would be bad, as 
appears fiom a case in Levinz's Reports,” where the omission of the words et 
Scotin ” in the title of the King in a writ caused it to abate ; on the other hand, if 
it is at all thought that Prince does constitute any part of the real title and name of 
the Duke, the insertion of it will not, 1 think, vitiate the indictment, as it appeared, 
from some old cases out of the year books, and some other old authorities given in 
Viner'a Ateidgment, 2 Title, Additions O,” that surplusage of addUUm does not 
vitiate. . 

(Signed) 

temple, February 3, 1836.’ 
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In our last* ^rtiole’ we demonstrated from the rules of the 
society and fi'om the other evidence produced before the 
Committee^ that the Orange institution in Great Britain was 
illegal. In order to prove this position to a jury, the chief 
difficulty was to obtain e\idence which could he produced in a 
criminal court. The following is the manner by which it was 
obtained. An Orangc^man of the nanio of Haywood in the 
month of October last accused tlie confidant of the Duke of 
Cumberland, Colonel Pairnian, of having uttered certain ex- 
pressions of a treasonable nature (fufing his mi‘^sion to Sheffield 
and elsewhere und(*r the va arrant and •tign manual of his Royal 
Highness. FairrnarH at tlie in^tig«ition ])robablt of the Orange* 
chiefs, filed a crinuiial information against II a;V wood. Amongst 
the letters jirinted in the report of the Committee, there are two 
to Lord Londond(*iTv and one to the Duke of Gordon.** Various 
expressions in these letter are ot siieh a d(*scri])tion as to warrant 
the conclusion that, i( Fairinan presunuMl to wTite in similar terms 
to noblemen wlio «u*e suppos d U> lie of such undoubted loyalty as 
the abo\e two, it w*«s l)j no meaiis unlikely that to those, who 
v^ere in the same sjihere of life as himself, he might have made 
use of still stronger exjn essioiis. It was determined, therefore, to 
enU'r into communication with Haywood. The result was, that 
<*ertain parties iinderfook his defence, and caused Serjeant Wilde, 
Mr. (\ Austin, and Mr C. Buller to he retained to show cause 
against the rule. , 

It now quickly appeared that abundant e\ idence could be pro- 
duced to jirov e the illegality of the Orange iiislit ution as far as 
Colonel Fairman was coneernod. Mei&bers of the grand lodge 
were likewise found, who could swear that they had ^^eeu the 
Duke of Cuiiibeiland, the Duke of Gordon, Lord Kenyon, &c., 
at the meetings ol the giMiid lodge, and had heard these 
noblemen there holding communication with Colonel Fairman on 
subjects connected with the Orange institution. Affidavits to 
tills effect are in the possession of our friend% Moreover, letters 
from Lord Keu\ou m his own hand- writing to Colonel Fairman 
on Orange afiairs, and an Orange warrant signed by the Duke of 
Cumberland, were obtained. Thus the chain of evidence was 
complete. 

It was now determined first to attempt to quash the criminal 
information on the plea that Colonel Fairman belonged to an 
illegal society, and then, fortified with this decision, to proceed 
against him and the Duke of Cumberland in a court of justice. 
Most unfortunately Haywood died a few days before the cause 
would Jiave come on. He wa%a very poor though respectable 

^ Appendix to present Article, Nos. 12 and 13. ^ Appendix to Ait>, No« 15*. 
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TtXBTk, andbf excitable temperament. Attacked by g powerful party, 
and not being aware at first that any persons would undertake his 
defence, he burst a bi<!k)d-ve88el through agitation, which some 
weeks afterwards occasioned his decease. His complete vindi- 
cation may now be found in the letters appended to this article. 
It was then jLletermined, in consequence of the advice of Mr. 
Hume, to postpone all criminal proceedings till' the motion of 
which Mr. Hume had given notice ivitli i^egard to the Orange 
institution had been discussed Jiy the House* pf Commons, as the 
House would otherwise refuse to entertain a question which was 
then pending in a criminal court. It was likewise settled imme- 
diately to follow up the attack on the illegfdity of the institution 
by going before the tribunals of justice, llic same day that this 
motion came on, Mr. Hume iiiM-Kpectedly obtained possession of 
some of the most important of those Ictteis uhich he produced in 
the House of Commons. ITic consequences of this exposure 
were, that not one word was uttered in defence of the English 
institution — ^not one voice raised in defence of its leaders. Some 
honest but rai'^giiidod men attempted to e.;ciilj)ate themsehes 
and the Irish institutions, but, condeiniied by all parties, with 
loud execration*^ from one side of the house, with silent contempt 
from the other, it was decreed that the society should perish. 
Such unexpected and perfect success rendered all further pro- 
ceedings at present unnecessary. , 

To the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Hume, the ever un- 
daunted champion of the people, the honour of this blow so 
important to Ireland is to be ascrih(»d. Mr. Hume has kindly 
favoured us with copies 6? the original documents, which lie has 
likewise^ allowed us to inspect. The most important of these 
letters we have caused to bo printed in an ap])endix to this article. 
Most of them were written in the years 1832 and 1833, during 
which period Fairman was sent by the Duke of Cumberland on 
various tours to different parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

The first*^ letter fa the appendix is a fragment of w^hat seems to 
have been intended as a letter to the Duke of Cumberland ; the 
second* is a letter addressed to the editor of the ‘Morning Herald.’ 
The former appears to have been ivritten about the same period as 
the latter, viz. (April 6, 1830) ; they both refer to the illness of 
George IV. and his expected death. The latter speaks of a regency 
as probable for the same reasons as, according to the writer, the 
present king was deprived of the office of high admiral. It is 
well known that in order to justify that step the party then in 
power, viz. the Tories, spread about the falsest reports of the mental 
derangement of the present mon4lh. These letters refer likewise, 

* Appendix to Art, No. 2. 


^ Appendix to Art, No. 1. 
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in case of the death of the present monarch William IV., to a re- 
gency under the^uke of Cuinberland^ and express an apprehension 
oS the ambitious designs of the Duke of Wellington. It must be 
well remembered that immediately after the death of the late king a 
most violent debate took place in both houses of parliament, which 
completely destroyed the fictitious alliance between Whigs and 
Tories. The latter wished to dissolve parliament immediately, 
the former to settle first the question of the regency. This subject 
was consequently oie much discussed in all the political circles. 
Various reports mftre or less unfbilnded were in circulation. It 
was said that the Duke of Wellington ijrished to place the regency 
in the hands of a commission, of which he woukl have been one.' 
It was rumoured likewise that there was a strong party who 
sought to make the Duke of Cumberland regent. (.Conversations 
occurred at the Travellers’ Club, directly pointing to this ob- 
ject; and lojal persons in consequence considered themselves 
hound to de\ ise such means and to take such steps as would frustrate 
so mischievous a plot. Thosc^clissensions amongst the enemies of 
the pco])le, (which, it is well know^n still exist,) probably led to 
the easy and satisfactory settlement of the question by the nomi- 
nation of the Duchess of Kent as regent. 

If there w^erc any foundation in the rumours just mentioned, it 
is evident tliat iho Orangemen were the only persons in this nation, 
who could have thought for one moment of exalting the Duke of 
Cumberland, who could lip^e dreamt of such a project, or listened 
to it with satisfaction, c\ on during tlie hours of temporary derange- 
ment. Tliis ])erhaps may explain the letters to which wc have re- 
ferred — the meiilion luacle of the ^])arJ?jnount claims’ of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and that ‘ the second heir presumptive not alone 
a female, but a minor,’ — the apprehension expressed on account 
of the ‘wild ambition’ of some one, (evidently the Duke of 
Wellington,) and the bitter terms in w Inch his royal highness’s 
* trusty and well-belo\ed’^’ Fairmaii w rites of that nobleman, whom 
he accuses of ‘ aping the coarseness of a Cromwell, thus recalling 
the recollection to what had far belter been left in oblivion.’*? 

Ill this letter, which is addressed to Fairman’s friend Sir 
James Cockbum, Fairnian states that ‘ by the last returns the 
numerical strength (of the Orange party) exceeds 175,000 men, 
and is fast augmenting that the Orangemen in the metropolis 
‘would assemble’ at his ‘summons,’ and ‘ under his command 
they would place themselves for putting their principles to the 
test ; and he has strong reasons to be of opinion that before long 
there will be some occasion.’ This letter, according to Fairman, 
is one of a series of essays written by him to Lord Kenyon, on 

* Vide llin. Warrant, No. 20. B. * Appendix to Art,, No. 3, 
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the noble lord’s own invitation.^ These essRys, which are in the 
possession of Mr. Hume, were chiefly written during the latter 

E irt of 1831, and mainly refer to the Reform Bill.* Lord 
enyon told Fairman that some of these epistles were shown to his 
royal highness their grand master, who kept them by him, and who 
would not overlook them.^ From the report^ of the Committee it 
appears that about this period Faimian had several conferences 
with his ro>al highness at Kew, one on :21st Decemher, 1831, 
another on the !2d January, 1832,\\ith reforehce to the latter Fair- 
man says in the co])y of a letter to Lord Kenyon, that he waited 
on the Duke of (hiniberland, who received him most graciously, 
and with whom die had a conference which lasted ii])war(ls of an 
hour."* Se\eral other conf 'renews at Kcav arc stated to have taken 
jdace in February." Fairman seems to have had about the be- 
ginning of April a consultation likewise with TiOrd Wyiiford with 
regard to the Duke of Cumberland, with which (according to 
Lord Kenyon) Lord Wynford was highly ])leased." 

These essays and confidential cGinmiinications wen* probably 
the means by which the friendshi[)P and a fleet ion of his royal 
highness, were obtained, and these nohh^s were induceil for 
years to place such entire leliance in the integrity and oth(»r 
qualities of their ‘ well-hclovcd hrolher.’‘» By sonie similar means, 
according to his own account,* Fairman liad foi^ncrl\ gained the 
confidence of the Duke of York ; to wdiom, lu' says, he was in the 
habit of making the most important eommunications under the 
assurance of the strictest secrecy, and on condition tliat the sourct's 

ApjHMidix to Alt., No. .1. 

^ Besides the essays on the y>iysu*al strength of the Orange party, and on 
Reform, there are, amongst tlie letters to I. uni Keii}oii, two (Nos. / and S) winch 
refer to the fiicesstty of vstahliNhni;' a newspap'*!*, . mi in uhich ihe most lavish abuse 
is heaped iipini the * Tiiiies.’ ("oluiiel Fairniaii hays, by the tormation oi a Con- 
servative Club, as Avas suggested by him along lime ago, a sufficient fund might 
be created for this purpose. Loid Kenyon, ni repl}, states that the ^ Age* news- 
paper is inclined to esiahlish a morning pajier on those public principles which it has 
advocated ; and though he does not ipiite approve of the looseness and scumlity of 
the ])rint in question, yet '^he noble Lord informs Fairman that he does not admit 
* that the private character of pulilic men o ight not to be considered sacred agamsi 
all attack.^ The ‘ Age,’ it is well known, is taken in chiefly by the clergy and the 
nobility, and. notwithstanilingits infamous olisceiiity, it was proposed to make it the 
organ of the High Church and Orange party, and thus it would have filled tiie sta- 
tion which now belongs to the ‘ Times." 

In April 181^4, the period when the ‘Times* began to attack the ministry on the 
occasion the Poor Law Bill, Lord Wynford writes, tnat H. 11. H., Lord Kenyon, and 
himself discussed the propriety of purchasing some newspaper which Fail man had 
mentioned, and that there were many Tea«>ons agdiist so doing ; somethiug however, 
he thought, would be done by the Carlton (Hub. (No. 49.) 

^ Appendix to Art., No. 5. B. * Appendix to Report, p. 90. 

Apjieiulix to Art., No. 8. B. ** Ap^iendix to Report, p. 90. 

® Appendix to Art., No. 9. 

F. says the )>. of C. used to term him ‘ my good friend.’ £v. 853. 

1 Vide Itin. Warrant. ' Appendix to Art., No. 1. 
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of his information should nevt5r be inquired into : thus he detected 
si*ver}il conspirtA'ies against the house of Brunswick, one more 
especially in 1809, (that of Mrs. Clarke against the Duke of \'ork 
is the only one in the year referred to,) whether by ^apocalyptical 
gift,’ ^intuitive light,’ or by what other means (he says) is nothing 
to the purpose. Thus he seems to have been half %py, half mad- 
man, wiflial possessing that energy so valuable imhazardous en- 
terjirises to tJie cliiefs of a party as often to excuse in their eyes 
the want of all judgment ; in his pecuniary circumstances ex- 
cessively distressedfi*' twenty years 'an Orangeman,* and in that 
institution which truly contained all cesses of society, this man 
was selected and distinguished by the chiefs as tljeir fitting agent? 
confidant, friend, and companion. 

He w as unanimously elected on the 1 9th April, 1832, to the most 
import ant office in the society, that of do])uty grand secretary, (Lord 
Chandos w^as secretary). lie was nominated by the Duke of Oum- 
herlcind, seconded by Lord Kenyon, and supported by tlu5 Duke 
of Gordon, “ and on his electioia* he w’as subsequently con gratulated 
bj his rojal highness. And it is stated in the circiiiar to the 
Orangenuni, descrifiing these proceedings, that Coloiud Fairman 
conteinjdatod making a tour of inspection.^ This tour, however, 
do(‘s not seem to liave been settled before the next meeting of the 
gnind loclge, 4th, June, 1832. Lord Wynford in May writes to 
Colonel F<urman aljout some scheme of his royal highness, and 
appoints a meeting in the ‘ deputy speaker’s room in the House 
of Lords at four o’clock," where tlie noble lord says he ‘ shall be 
ha])p} to see’ Fairman." In the circular of the 4th June it is 
aninnmeed that the matter having been maturely weighed, a 
special commission will In* granted by the Duke of Ciniil)erland 
to Colonel Fairman.'' The powers were so \ast that much de- 
liberation seems to ha\e been required. On the 22d June Lord 
Kenyon writes to Fairman saying. ‘ I trust you wdll be able soon 
to settle with our illustrious grand master on the subject of your 

• A pi'tition was presented to Lord Palmerston, then sertretary-at-war, by a person 
of the name of Ives, yi which he pray»« Lord Palmerston to cause Captain Fairinan's 
half-pay to be suspended, in order to oblige ('uptaiii Fairman to ‘ discharge a debt 
which has been due to the petitioner above four years, and although Irequently 
applied for, has never been noticed by Captain Fairman, but unjustly and nn fmrly he 
has deprived the petitioner of any redrens ’ ‘ by giving an ad(^ess, as 

will appear by the enclosed, wherr he ha% no credit^ nor even was hnown,* Fairman 
brought an iictioii against Ives for a libel, in publishing the above petition. — Plea, 
not guilty. The Loid Chief Justice (Abbott) toid the jury, that it they thought 
that the petition contained only a /l«r and honest ^tatemt^nt of farUy according to the 
understanding of the party who sent it, they ough^ to find a veidict for the defendant. 
Verdict for the defendant. — Bamewafl and ^l/dcrwtt's HeporiSy vol. v. p. 642. — 1822. 

♦ Fairman’s Affidavit. 

“ Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 23. Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 25. 

^ Appendix to Art., No. 10. * Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 28. 
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toar of inspection. He ‘was quite willing to sanction it if you will 
draw him up a form adapted to the occasion for'^sanctioning^ it’r 
The sanction was not given till the 13th August Fairman went 
to Kcw for this purpose on the 12th, but the Duke could not hold 
a conference* with him till the next day,'* (this visit cost the society 
16 j. 6d.)® Invested with extraordinary powers, confided in by 
the Duke of Cumberland, Fairman soon departed on his expe- 
dition. What objects Fairman thought he was intended to pur- 
sue, what were the feelings with’ which hfe was animated, will 
appear from the following extracts from lettei^ written about this 
j)eriod. 

Before leaving London Fairman wrote to Lord Londonderry, 
29th July, 1832. He says, ‘ Ina conference he lately had the ho- 
nour of holding w'ith the Duke of Cumberland, (this is not the 
confei-ence above mentioned, but some other one,) his royal 
highness had informed him* he had written to Lord Londonderry 
on the subject of the Orange in‘^titiition, and, in consequence, he 
should be more expHcit than perhaps otherwise he should have 
been; he mentions that he had some communications vith Mr. 
Wright, Lord Londonderry’s agent, whose opinions he presumes 
are the same as the noble lord's ; he recommends the estab- 
lishment of Orange lodges among the pitmen, and says, ‘ if we 
prove not too strong for such a go\eriinient as the present, such a 
government will pro\e too strong for us.’ ^ Hence the necessity 
of our laying aside that non-rcsistance, that jiassive obedience, 
which has hitherto been religiously enforced to our ow n discom- 
fiture: by a rapid augmentation of our ])hyslcal force we might he 
able to assume a boldness attitude which should command the 
respect of our Jacobinical rulers.’ In a letter written a few^ Jays 
afterwards, he adds, that he * has omitted to mention that w^e 
(who?) have the military with us as far as they are at liberty to 
avow their principles and sentiments, but since the lamented death 
of the Duke of York every impediment Inis been thrown in their 
way of holding a lodge.*' He apologizes for writing to the noble 
lorcl, but did so because he understood that the Quke of Cumber- 
land had * communicated with his lordship on this subject.’ Lord 
Londonderry in acknowledging the receipt of these letters said, * I 
would most willingly embrace every opportunity and do all in my 
power to espouse the cause and establish the institutions you 
allude to in this part of the kingdom;’** and adds, * I have had 

^ Appendix to Art., No. 11. ’ Vide Itin.Wairant, No. 20. B. 

* Appendix to Art, No. 18. 

^ Appendix to Art,, No. 19. ' Appendix to Be; ort of Coinm., p. 81. 

* Lord Londondeny acknowledged the receipt of tliix letter in the House of 
Lords, It is printed iu our Ai^endix, No. 12. 

^ Appendix to Art., No, 13. * Appendix to Art., Nol4. 
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a full conversation and communication with Lord Kenyon on all 
this matter^ wlioThas been in my house these last two days, and I 
have no doubt he will convince his royal highness, as well as 
yourself, that the present moment is not the time when the object 
can be forwarded. I will lose no opportunity of embracing any 
opening that may arise.’ It appears from Lord Londonderry’s 
speech in the House of Lord’s, that he had nevSr directly re- 
ceived any communication from the Duke of Cuml>erland as Fair- 
man supposed, but according to the above letter it was through 
Lord Kenyon that He was aware of his royal highness’s wishes. 

In nearly similar tenns Fairnian rej)^es (11 August, 1832)^ to 
an invitation to Gordon Castle from the Duke of Gordon. He in-* 
forms the Duke that he has lately had a conference with the Duke 
of Cumberland, and had received letters from Lords Kenyon, 
Tiongford, Cole, and Londondr'rry. He says, ^by our next meeting 
we «hail be assuming, I think, such an attitude of boldness as will 
strike the foe with awe; but we inculcate the doctrine of passive 
obedience too religiously by far :’ and ho states that if any of his 
grace’s friends woyld wish to join their fellowship, he had the 
most extensive powers and would initiate them. 

It is evident that Fairmaii must have judged .from these re- 
peated conferences, these kind invitations, and courteous exprCKS- 
sions cfi approbation, that his principles and objects, as above 
stated, were not displeasing to the chiefs of the institution: he 
therefore proceeded boldly in his course. 

Colonel Fairnian on his first lour went to Ireland to receive the 
new system. He likewise visited Li veipool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
&c.; it was during this period that HayV,vood accused him of having 
made useof expressions not much dissimilar to those which he wrote 
to the ‘ Morning Herald,’ and of having sounded the Orangemen 
*how they would be disposed in the event of King William IV. being 
dqjosed on account of his sanctioning the reform of parliament, 
and if so it would become the duty of every Orangeman to sup* 
port his royal highness, who would then, in all probability, be 
called to the throne.’ It is said that expressions similar to these 
were made use of by Colonel Fairman in various parts of his tour. 
However, the manner in which he is stated to have represented 
himself as the confidant of the Duke of Cumberland, and as act- 
ing under his immediate authority and sign manual, is well shown 
by the following extracts from an affidavit, the original of which 
is in the hands of an eminent attorney. 

The tour of Colonel Fairnian had been announced to the 
Orangemen in the circular of the grand lodge of the 19th of 
April, 1832: these circulars were sent to the masters of each lodge 


* Appendix to Ait., No. 15. 
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to be read by the members of the lodge at their periodical meet- 
ings ; and were supposed to emanate from the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Duke of Gordon, &c., and to be sanctioned by the 
noblemen whose names appear as present at the meetings and dis- 
cussions, of which an acconnt is given. In consequence of this cir- 
cular thq deponent expected tlie arrival of Colonel Fairman, and 
of that arrival he ’gives the following account : — 

* That the deponent, in the autumr of 1832, '»vas sitting in the house 
at which Lodge was held, in ; and tljat deponent w^as in- 

formed by a brother Orangeman that Colonel Fairman had arrived ; 
that deponent proceeded stairs to the lodge-room, and found that 
the brethren were* all assembled, the night being a regular lodge night. 
That soon afterwards the said W. B. Fairman appeared in tlie room 
decorated with the orange sash and robe, and look the chair. That the 
said W. B. Fairman addressed the meeting shoitly, stating that he had 
heeiL specially appointed by his royal hiyhne^s the Duke of Cumbvi- 
land to make tins tour ; and he then ptodured a scroll of parchment^ 
which he read aloud to the meeting,* and which ])urported t() be, anil 
deponent believes was, a commission Jfoni hn royal hiyhaess the Duke 
of Cumberland to said W. B. Fainnan to make a tour, kc. &c. * * 

That on the following morning, about nine o’ldock, de])oneut weiu to 

, where the said W. B. Fainnan "w as staging, for the puipose of 

making inquiries of him to the nature and ohjetls (»f his thui, on 
which occasion deponent was with him several hours. 'I hat de])onent 
afterwards left the house with Colonel Fairman, and, as the\ wwlked 

towards , the following remarks were made b\ the said W. B. 

Fairman (that is to say): He, the said 14'. H. Fatrman, drew rotnpa- 
risons between his majesty Ifilliam IV. and the Duke of Cumberland^ 
as regarded their attachment to the P/ote^tant Chiu'ch. That this 
a critical time for Orangemen ; that they might to make a stand ; that., 
if any “ row*^ took place, woidd they rally round the Duke of Cum- 
berland / That his Majesty had no riaht to sanction the rerolufionary 
measures of the Gormxment in passnigthe Reform Bill; that a“/ozr*’ 
was expected to take place. The lesnlt of all this on deponent's mind 
waSj that Fairman vjc*s sounding him as to whether, in the event of a 
“ tumult*^ taking place^ the Orangemen would adhere to the Duke of 
Cumberland in preference to the King. 

‘ That the said W. B. Fairman also related to the deponent the cir- 
cumstances that preceded and led to the grant of the travelling warrant, 
which were as follows ; That he, the said W. B. Fairman, having been 
in the country, one day, on returning home, he went into his parlour, 
and found two letters lying on his table, one from Lord Kenyon and 
the other from the Duke of Cumberland : that he went to Lord Ken- 
yon’s first, who directed him to go to Kew to his royal highness, to 
which place he accordingly went, and passed several hours with his 
royal highness^ when his appointment as grand treasurer and tourist 
was arranged* 
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There is a striking similarity between these expressions and 
those made use bf to the Duke of Gordon and Lord Londonderry 
with reference to an iiltimatc appeal to physical force. 

Colonel Fairmaii appears to have been during this tour in con- 
stant communication with Lord Kenyon, e and receiving advice 
from Lord Wynford to the former he states, that* he had con- 
sulted Lord Wynford on the propriety of continuing to introduce 
the duke’s name in the prominent shape which he had done, and 
with the policy of which he seemed to agree.' The letter to which 
Fairman refers is pfobably the one dated Oct. 24, 1832, in which 
Lord Wynford tells him, ^ When you i\ieet only sure Tories you 
may well make them feel what they owe to one who is the con-* 
stant unflinching champion of the party, and who, by his steady 
course, has brought on himself all the obloquy that a base malig- 
nant faction can invent. But you must b(‘ aware it w’ould be 
unw'ise to provoke discussion w'here tht*re is likely to be dissent.’*^ 
I’he fi\e letters of Lord Wynford to Fairman were written dur- 
ing the months of Oetobei-, IS ovember, and December, and directed 
to Birmingham, lyhither Fairman went after having been at 
Sheffield. Fairman's conduct seems to have caused certain per- 
sons to send him threatening letters, about which he consulted 
Lord AV^ynford,^ and in consequence of which the society had to 
])ay throe i)Ounds ior a brace of pistols."'^ 

Viiirmaii was liastily recalled from his tour by Lord Kenyon 
to attend the meeting of tli(‘ grand lodge 15th February, 1833.^ 
At this meeting the intention of Lord Wynford to join the society 
was iirst stated;” previously to this ])eriod the noble lorcF had 
been unw’illiug to become an Orangemtvn, tliough he had in some 
degree directed the proceedings of the institution. Probably his 
friendly communications and confidential intercourse with Fair- 
man had convinced liim of the ])i:udence and propriety of this 
step, and it would appear that he was subseqiumtly initiated by 
Colonel Fairman in the dejiuty s])eaker s room in the House ol 
Lords.'i • ^ 

Immediately after this meeting in February Fairman departed 
on his tour to Scotland. He went to Glasgow and established 
The Loyal Gordon I.odge in that city, and another lodge at 
Airdrie. Acconling to an account in the ‘ (ilasgow Courier 
he proceeded from the former to the latter ])laee, with a large pro- 
cession of Orangemen : at Airdrie he was surrou nded by an im- 

* Ainwiidix to Ait., J,o».27, ‘iS, 2!).30,31. 

I" Atiiionilix to Art., Nos.. 22, 2,J, 24. 2.1, 26. 
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mense crowds who received him with marks of the profoundest 
respect ; he addressed them from the windows of 'the inn. In his 
speech he extolled the merits of the Duke of Cumberland, and told 
the multitude that his royal highness was as proud of his institu- 
tion as the in^titutioll was of him. Colonel Fairman then neat- 
tered money ami distributed wine amongst the people, to drink 
the health of *lhe. illustrious chief of the Orange iustitution,’^ and 
thus, according to the report of the Grand Lodge of the 4th 
June 1833, (for which report Lord Keifyon nio\ed, and the 
Duke of Gordon seconded, av^te of thanks toihe editor.) ‘ a spirit 
which was but a spark on the arrhal of the gallant colonel in 
' Scotland, had been fanned into a flame by hi^ manly e\ertions to 
secure Protestant ascendency;’ and it was stated, that his return 
to North Hritain would be hailej with ])e(Miliar gratification, and 
would strengthen the hands of the Duke of Clordon, the deputy 
grand master. According to the circular which was sent with a 
report of this meeting to the various lodges. Lord Ken) on in 
consequence of the above flattA'iiig information mo\ed, that 
Colonel Fairman should resume the tour as soon as the Duke of 
Cumberland should have approved of the report of the meeting; 
this resolution, it is stated, was unanimously carried amidst the 
strongest feelings of satisfaction.’ 

In consequence of this vote Fairman ‘ took the liberty of 
assuring his grace the Duke of (Gordon, that such a fire has been 
already kindled in North Britain as niust s3])eedily burst into a 
conflagration not easily to be extinguished.'* On a motion of 
Lord Kenyon’s that the expenses of the deputy’^ grand sccretary^’s 
tour northward (210 dayV^ at a guinea a day^ £*‘220 10.9. : does 
thih incly.de the money scattered amongst the people at Airdrie ? 
probably not, as there is an extra allow ance of £24 IS.v.)," Lord 
Roden expressed his hope that the deputy grand secretary will 
visit Ireland. The Duke of Cumberland is stated to have seized 
that opportunity to refer to that country, and to abuse the govern- 
ment of his brother lie is reported to his Orange subjects to 
have said, ^ Looking at the actions of the king’s ministers since th('y 
first came into office, I have no reserve in stating, that it seemed 
to be their wish to assist by every means in their power the spo- 
liation of that church in the principles of which I have been 
brought up, and which I revere and venerate. I trust that 
the Protestants of Ireland will vnite amongst themselves, and 
the Protestants of England will rally round that standard 
nt^HicH IS raised for the protection of the national church. On 

' From the Glasgow Courier, April 1 833. 

* Appendix to Report, p. 45. ^ Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 47. 

^ Accounts of the D. G. S. in Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 83. 
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this point I hope I may express a wish never to liCtar agrain in 
this institution (Jf beinor nicrirardly of expense in communicating 
one with another, -yhe Protestants of England and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are one ami the same. By uiiifing firmly we 
MAY BID DEFIANCE TO ALL THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND AND 
THKTR SUPPORTERS PUT TOGETHER.’'' . 

I’his circular, containing the names of Ills Royaf Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wyn- 
ford, Boden, &c., aiul thus sf^eining to be sanctioned by their 
authority, in whicli fhe intre])id dafiilg of the chief and his \vords 
of bold defiance^ an* ])roclaimed to the grange* world — tliis circu- 
lar is not to be considered as a fabrication bj Fairman. Lord* 
Kenyon writes to Fairman : — 

4 Portinan- square, July 3(1, 18.33. 

‘My de\r Sir, — There is so much relating to m\self in the enclosed 
tliat I cannot ])rcsuine to give any opinion as to its publication. II is 
rojal liigliucbs the grand master, I dare say, ^ ill consult with Lord 
Wyiifoni on the sulijoct, on accemVt of the legal sentiments expressed 
by him, and ) on will act according to his royal highness’s orders, and 
ulicther ill giving he* is pleased that the publication should be consi- 
(lerecl official or volunteer on vour part. 

‘ Ev cr V our faithful friend and brother, 

‘ Klnyon.* 

There is no moutioii in any part of tl^o circular of its being a 
spouiaiu*ou>* ju’oductiioii by Fairman, nor was it so considered by 
flic OraiigeiiK'ii. liOrd K^uyolI, in another letter, exprcs^sly ap- 
proves oft his docuiiiciit, as coutaiiiiiig good matter and names, and 
(lircels Fairman to send a copy <>f it t(^ l^ord Wincliilsca, and to 
saj' that it v>as done at Lord K.’s desirt, in hopes that be (Lord 
may juiii tlie institution." Along uith tliis eirftilai the 
ae( ouiit of Fainiian’s proceedings at Airdrie, as (‘xtracted from 
the ‘ (Glasgow CVnirier,’ was sent round^ to tlm various dignitaries 
of the society; who, after reading the resolutions, very naturally 
eoiisidered that Fairmaii’s conduct at Airdrie and elsewhere was 
specially a])])roved of by the Duke ot Cumbeidaiul, Lord Kenj^oii, 
and 1 he Duke of Gordon. Some of the persons who \v(*re acqiiaiiiled 
with Fairman, and knew how distressed liis eireunistaiices were, first 
woiulerod a1 his being able to scatter money among'^t the ciwd ; 
and then adniinnl the generosity of the Orange chiels, wdiieh, llius 
published by authority to their subjects, could not tail to inspire 
the most flattering hopes into the most devoted. It is iinjiossible 
to del ermine whether the money in question came the 

SV'oteli or English nobles. Lord Kenyon some time befor e, hovv- 

’ Appendix to Report of Comm., j). Ifi. 
w Appendix to Art., No. *4 1. * Affidavits. 
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ever, had expended in support ol* the soeiety nearly £’20,000 in 
two years :> surely the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of 
Gordon were not more parsimonious ! T]ie latter nobleman 
appears hospitably to have entertained Fairman for nearly a 
month on his second tour to Scotland, and to have taken 
him on a shooting ex])edition.* Tlie intimacy and familiarity 
between tliem*must have rendered it easy for Fairman to organize 
the Orange societies in the west of Scotland, nhere the noble 
duke ])ossesses great influence. Whetlier lie was aided or not in 
his attempt by other Scotch.irobles does not •- appear, though tlic 
preceding year Lord Kei^yon seems to have thought that liOrd 
'John Cam])bel] ^was favoilrable to the Orange cause, for Ik* nrotc* 
to Fairman lliat*‘ Mhe warm feeling of Lord John (^impbell, 
who n as a little my junior at Cflirist diurch, Oxford, i< \ery 
gratifying and promises (]>lease God W(* may be bk'ssed uith 
better limes) much good in the north hereafter. Tli< old rela- 
tion, John Cam])bell, accountant-general, was always ])roud of 
him as a Campbell, and I heartily wish he may live, and in dm* 
time enjoy the family honours.’ It is (*arn(*stly lioped by all 
liiberals that the Duke of Argyle may disa])pbinl this wish of the 
Orange party by living many a day. 

During the month of November Colonel Fairman re'<ich‘(1 with 
the Duke of (jordon, and the next month his head-quart(*rs w(*i*e 
changed to Crlasgow%’* whence h(* was most succc'ssful in s])rea(ling 
the influenct* of Orang(*ism over the west ^f Scotlatid. From 
Glasgow’ he made a tour to Kilmarnock, Ayr, iMayboh*, (jir\an, 
and Stranraer ; at the latter j)lace, from the w indows of the lodge- 
room, In* addressed the ])eQ5)le, and .sraitcrvd money amongst tln'iii. 
At Stranraer he was countenanced by the local authorities. One 
of the haTllies accompanied him to Oie lodge, and CoIoik*! h^air- 
man in eonsc(ju(*nce gave the health of ^ the magistrates of Stran- 
raer for their atlaehnient to the Orange cause, and for the kind 
patronage they had extended to its members in their neighbour- 
hood.’ 1’be baillie aho\e mentioned is said to have slated that 
the town felt much 'gratified by the visit of the gallant colonel, 
^ as the reprexcniaiive of royalty, and as the organ of the inslitn- 
tfon.^ These expressions must refer to the fact that Fairman 
was expressly commanded and authorized to diftiise Orangeism 
by the Duke of (Cumberland, under a warrant, in which, as before 
stated, his royal highness declares bis confidence in the integrity, 
and his knowledge of the experience of Fairman, and delegates 

y Appendix to Art., No. 27. * Fairman's Evidence, p. ^47. 

® Appendix to Art., No. 2H, 
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to him vast power in virtue of his royal highness’s absolute and 
illimitable authfirity. Fairnian was accustomed to read this 
j)roclaTnation (to alWiiitents and purj)oses a most illegal instru- 
ment) and show the liandwriting ol’ the illustrious duke; by 
which lie easily produced the belief tliat all his actions were in 
reality sanctioned by his royal highness and tli('*otlier nobles 
whom he visited, and with whom he was intimalo. * At the same 
meeting it is stated that the healths of the Duke of Cumberland, 
of the Duke of Gordon, Lord Kenyon, liOrd Wynford, &c., were 
drunk. No mentioli is made of th^ same testimony of respect 
being paid to Williairi IV. by this lory'll! assembly. In Orange 
meetings it used to be the custom to drink the monarch’s health* 
immediately after the toast of the ^ Glorious and immortal me- 
mory/ and this w'as the case during Fairman’s first expcnlition to 
Scotland in April, lS!kk But, in a lodge meeting during May, 
lS.‘k‘k it is stated in the affidavits to which we ha\e referred, that 
Fairnian caused the king's health to be passed over, and that it 
becani(‘ subsequently notorious *that at all the ineetings at wdiich 
Fairnian presided, ^he w'ould not allow the king’s health to be 
drunk, and the sujiposed reason for his so doing was that Wil- 
liam IV. had permitted the Beform Bill to pass, 'i’hus increasing 
in numbers, the society increased in audacity. bVom Stranraer 
Fairman jiroceedcrfl to (iilenluci*, Newton Stewart, Gatehouse, 
Wigton, Kirkcudbright, Port Patriek, Dumfries, &c., e\cry- 
where, it is statc'd, dTsseniiyating Orangt' ])rinci])les. At (Basgow 
th(» society especial] \ flourished, and a short lime afterwards the 
lodge sent an address to the Duke of Gordon, January 1 1, 1S34, 
who consented to become tlieir ])a1ron.‘\ 

Thus, to use Lord Kenyon’s words in a letter to i‘^airman, 
direct (*(l to Gordon ('‘astle, though * Sawuiey takes some time 
to be well roused, yet when he imbibes the heat of Orangeism 
he will not lose again.’*’ 'Fhe fire which h\urman assured the 
Duk(' of Gorilon had ‘ already been kindled in North Britain/ 
‘burst into a eonllagration’ in the following, manner: — In the 
year 1831 there liacl been an Orange riot at Girvan, in wdiieh 
a constable* was shot Subsequent to the first tour of tlie Duke 
of Cumberland’s missionary there was a ‘ considei-able increase, 
a considerable degn'c more of excitement in OiaiigeMsm than 
lh(*re was before.’'* The Orangemen considc'riHl tin* Duke of 
Cumberland as tlieir jiolitical bead,* and frequent reference was 
so made to him in their comersation.*'' The result of an official 
examination was/' that w herever Orange lodg<‘s had been esta- 
blished and active, they had been the occasion of continual 

^ Appendix to Art., No. 47. ® Kv, 2988. 
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breaches of the peace, cither by their proeessij:(n^, whicli have 
been opposed, or by the bad fetdiiig they produced amongst 
individuals. Thus, last year, there were rioH at Airdrie and Pori 
Glasgow; at the former jdace occasioned by the procession of 
Orangemen in defiance of tlie commands of the constituted aiitho- 
rilies, and at' the latter by the Catholics who expected an Orange 
procession. The* consequences were that acts of violeiu'e were 
peq^etrated, and a mimber of bad assau\3[s and wounds were 
received from tlie rioters.' '^liese facts are extracted from tlio 
evidence of Cosmo Innes, E^q., wlio was sent by the Lord Advocate 
,to examine into the caused of tliose iinmilts. 

The only hitters frenu the Duke of (lordon to Colonel l^’airinan 
in the Appendix are Xos. 50 and 51. The form(»r relates to some 
dinner at Glasgow’, and tells Colonel Eairman that ^ yet they are 
not ready for a change*' in the ministry. Tlie laMer refers to 
Lord Brougham’s tour in Scotland, and to a dinner at Aber- 
deen, and contains kind inquiries after Fairman’s health. They 
merely prove the intimacy whicli suh<istcd between these gallant 
officers. 

In our last article we made various extvaets from the Beport of 
' file CV)mnntt(‘o with regard to Military Warrants. Wo found the 
same difficulty as the Ciaumitlce did in reconeiling tlu* facts witli 
the po^iti\e assertions of the I)iik(* of Cumberland and Lord 
Kenyon. 7'lie former alfirmed that he had^jiev(*r sanctioned the 
existence of lodges in the army; tho latter denied that Imwas 
^ aware of their actual existence till \ery lately.’*^ Ml(* could 
stale* most explicitly lliat siree (18:2S) he knew lliat liis Boyal 
lliohnC'S the Duke of York had forbidden the establishment of 
any l()(lgi*s in the army, he not only had never consent 4*d to the 
esiablislinient of any such, hut stated distinctly tliat none such 
must be granted;’* and further, when ((uoslioned as to certain 
facts w’hieli ouglit to ha\e proved to him the c*xiMcnee of lodges in 
the army, lie assured ilie committee that ‘ those things did not 
make any impre.ssiftii upon his mind, or call iqion him to feel it 
his duty to do anything upon the occasion. Further, that none 
of those things whicli then occurred to him persuaded him the 
least in tlie world that thc'y w’ore brouglit under the consideration 
of liis royal highness.’''* ’I’his evidence must not he considered as 
the hasty expression of the noble lord's opinion, for it w’as care- 
fully corrected by him. I'licM-efore his posithc assertions are 
those, that ho prohibited, that lie did not sanction lodges in the 
army, and tlial he was not aware of their existence; and, lastly, 
that the subject w’as never brouglit under the consideration of his 


* 2916 and 2938. 
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royal highness, who likewise affimied t"iat he never sanctioned 
them, • 

lliere are only ft^r lettei*s of I^ord Kenyon’s which throw any 
light upon this subject by referring to military affairs. In every 
one of them Lord Kenyon dc'sires Fairman to communicate with 
his royal highness, * as he (his royal higlniess) is tlje only person 
except himself (Fairman) who can judiciously. int^rfere in mili- 
tary matters connected with the Orange institution.’** The 
reason for this ])rohahly is that they are both officers: tlie one 
nas a ca])taiii in the 4th CVyloii regiment, nitli tlie colonial rank 
of licMitenant-colonel ; the other is a fieVl-marslial. Tlie Duke of 
Ciordon is lik<‘wise an officer, hut he doc*^ not scum to ha\e takeif 
a \ cry act he ])art in tlie military affairs of the institution; nor 
amongst tlie list of lliirty lodges in the regiments of the army 
is there one in the regiment of foot-guards, of nhicli his Grace is 
colonel ; honever, then' \\ere jdenty of lodges in the metropolis 
nliicli the men might attend, and thus follow the example of the 
commanding (»ffi(‘er. • 

Xon-connnissioiKMl oflicers and soldiers, it should he observed, 
had, by the rule>* of 1S*2G and 1H33, a pri\ilege of ]>aying a 
less or no entiance fee on becoming Orangemen. The latter, 
rules are slated to have been e\])ressly sulnnitted to the aj)- 
]n’o\al of Lord ^Kenyon." This may aceoimt for the groat 
imnilier of lodges in the army in defiance generally of the nishes 
of tlie eonmianding* officer.-., and nhieh would justify Fairinan's 
assertion in 1S32 to Lord* Londonderry that ‘ we ha\e the mili- 
tai’v with us, as far as tln'y arc at liberty to avow their principles 
and sentiments, but since the lamenled death of the Duke of 
York e\erv imjiediment has been thrown in the wa^ of their 
holding a lodge and adds, ‘the same ob.senations wdiieh ap- 
])li('d to tlie colliers (with regard to the establishment of lodges 
amongst them) woidd attach to the military, Lord L. 

sa\s ill re])ly that ‘ he has had a full eomersation and eommuni- 
cat ion with* Lord Kenyon on all this matter.’‘i Frequent lane 
been the boasts of the Tork^s that the army was opposed to the 
j)eoj)le, and tliat the period would arrive wdieii the military would 
be employed to crush the ])opular party. 

In December, 1S32, Fairman made a proposition to Lord 
Kenyon w ith regard to the army — w hat it w as does not appear : 
Lord Keiijon, in reply, says, his royal highness promises to be 
in England a fortnight before the silting of parliament, and 
‘ to him (his royal highness) you had better address yourself 
about your military jiroposition, wdiieh 1o me appears very 
judicious.'^ Some time in the month of June, 1833, it would 
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appear that a person of the name of Warrin^on, of Ports- 
mouth/ wrote to Piiirman ^\ith reference to Oftin^eism in the 
army ; and stated that the governments and probably the 
commanding officers were o]>posed to its extension : thus, per- 
haps, that impediments were thrown in the way of holding 
lodges ainongr4 the military at Portsmouth. Fairman generally 
consulted Lord Krnyon on all important business. In a letter on 
the 13th June, 1833, Lord Kenyon says, ‘ The statements you made 
to me Ijcfore, and respecting which I ha\e now before me j)arti- 
eulars from Portsmouth, are' out of my s])hVre, and should be 
referred toiivs quoiirs to jiis royal highness as military ailairs of 
gn»at delicacy.* At the same time private intimations, I sub- 
mit, should be made to tlie military (‘orrespond(Mits, letting them 
know’ how highly we esteem them as broth ron.'‘ 

This letter is otherwise interesting as showing the affeetionale 
intimaey w’hieh snbsist(‘d bi'tween Chlonel h^airman, his royal 
highness, and Lord Kenyon — as exhibiting that tender regard for 
each other's feelings, amounting alhiost to a morbid a])]»reliension 
of giving ofl’enee, wdiieh is so rarely to b(» met with in the more 
ele\atod ranks of soeioly. It would appear, so we judge from the 
letter, that Lord Kenyon’s manner, either through abs(*nee of mind 
or indisposition, had not been as loving as usual to ihc' Duke of 
C’umberland. It seems his royal highness feltihiirt thereat, and 
probably complained to t^iirman, expressing his lear of having 
offended Lord Keny<»n. Fairman, as the mutual frieiul, ])er- 
ha] s intimated this to his lordship, who, in a tone of extnnnc 
good feeling, re])lied, ‘ I am grieved tliat onr valued brother 
(’umborland should supjvisc for one moment that lie could liave 
given nie%Uie sliglite^^t ollenee. It may bapjien someliiues to riu' 
as applic'd by Shakspeart' to Brutus : 

* Poor Bratus with himself at war 
Forgets to show his love to otlier men. 

Blit I never can forget to feel it for so zealous a friend to every 
cause most dear loMiie, as our brother CiimlH*rlan(l has always 
jiroved himself to be, &e. &e. 

‘ Your faithful friend and brotlii*!*, 

" Kenyon.’” 

It is indeed delightful to peruse these tender effusions of the 
heart, disregarding as they do the conventional terms of rank 
between men whom stronger ties of sympathy than the fictitious 
relations of society have united together in bonds of holy alliance. 

To r(‘turn to Fairman’s eorres])ondence with tlu' military 
lodges. Lord Kenyon, 10th July, 1833, writes to Fairman, ‘ if 
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you hoar anythingf further 'from the military districts, lot his 
royal highncss*kuow all particulars fit to be communicated.’'^ 
From the account Ij^oks of the society it would ap])ear that in the 
same month Fairman went to Kew to ‘ attend on his royal liigh- 
ness by ih^sire of liOrd Kenyon.’" (Frequent \isits to Kew are 
mentioned in th(»se accounts \^i<h regard to ^vkich Fairman 
rites to a friend in a letter, the dale of \^hi(^l i*? uncertain, ‘ I 
am almost fagged to d('dlh. I was clos(‘ted three hours the other 
daj witli our illustrWis chief* at Kew, and ha\e since had the 
honour of a conferAiee with him tii* St. James’s. I was again at 
K(*w >(»sterday, ami this daj, and was jt L(n*d Kenton’s on Tues- 
day and Wednesday.’*^) It is impossible to asseit^wliether at these? 
conferences with his royal highness F.iirman ol)e\e(l Lord Ken- 
\ oil’s instructions as to coninmnic*ating with his io\al highness on 
the subject of tlie inilitar\ distri(‘ls. However, in a letter dated the 
iiOth of the sam(‘ month, Fairman replies to the ])erson connected 
with tin* militaij at Portsmouth, to whom referenee has already 
been made in Lonl Kenj on’s letter, in the following terms: — 
‘ Dear sir, and brother, ymr letter of last month has had inj best 
attention It is a Limentable thing that the gov eniimnit is so short- 
sighted, or so williilly blind, as not to encourage Orangeism in the 
army which would o])erate as an additional seem it j for the alle- 
giance and fidelity ol the soldier on all oci-asions ; but the ministers 
of the ])res(*nt day are holding out jireiniuiiis lor disloydty to sub- 
jects ot every class.* M ucji as J admire the good feeling which is 
displayed in your a]jpe.il, and which wdll be .qqireciated as it ought 
to be at head-quarteis, or rather let me say (lest you should mis- 
take me) by the grtind lodge, I regret*fhat it is not in my jiower 
to ofler you more comfort at present than .1 sincere ^ish for a 
spei'dy change in the King’s councils.’' Thus, to 11*^0 Lord Ken- 
ton’s words, ‘ jirivate intimations were made to the milit.iry corre- 
spondents, letting them know how highly we (‘steem them as bre- 
thren.’^ It would ajipear, likew ise, that in ( Ictober of the same y ear. 
Lord Kenyon h«id received a letter from Thoivas Shields, master of 
liodge ^o. *209, 1st Hoyal Dragoons, Dorchester barr.icks, in w Inch 
the soldier complained that the sums remitted to the deputy grand 
secretary on account of his military lodge hatl never been acknow- 
ledged. Lord Kenyon sent the letter to the secretaiy’s office to 
be aiisw'cred. 'J’ho answer is to be found in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee, j). 1S8; and the peison acting 
for the secretary, after accounting for the delay, writes, ^ I have 
apprized Lord Kenyon of these particul.irs, and therefore possibly 

' Appemhx to Ait., No. 40. 
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his lordship may not consider it necessary to write to you af^aiii 
on the subject.’ From this it would seem .ns if his lordship bad 
previously written to the soldier. Shields letter was, however, 
returned to hi^; lordship.'*^ It appears, likewise, that Lord K<»u- 
yon’’ received a letter from a non-commissioned officer at Dover, 
inclosinjr a repiiltanco in that character. 

Lastly, ill the authorized circular to the Oraiif^emen containing 
an account of a meeting of the grand lodge, IGlh February, 
183r), present the Duke of Cumberland, ' Lord Kenyon, &c., 
the half-pay of the army and ^ navy are couiKiandcd to join the 
Oiaiige institution under go less a penalty, if they act otherwise, 
than that of being deprived of the scanty reward of their services 
at some future jjcriod. 'J’he words of the jiroclaination, after ri»- 
ferring to the conduct of the deputy grand master of Ilarnsley, 
are these : — 

‘ Under the auspices of the same active gentleman and zealous 
officer, the mi lit fU*v pensioners in his own extensive district have 
been recently embodied and fonfiid into a sej)arate lodgt* of 
Orangeiiien. lhat tlie praiseworthy example of these veterans 
(who at their monthly meetings ha\e thus an o])])orlunity of 
fighting their hattl(*s o'er againj will speedilv be followed by their 
comrades throughout the kingdom is now cc^nlidentlv ex])ect(Hl, 
As well as tlie disbanded soldiery, all ])eisons vUio have been in 
the public sen ice, and ha^e retired or been discharged therefrom 
on compensatory or superannuated allow aiicts, or v\ho indeed 
may otherwise derive from tlie state their subsistence, ought to 
enrol themselves at once in a conservative corps, for the better 
protection of our venerabic' and sacred edifices. It is the 
bounden ^uty of such, in a crisis of danger like the present, to 
enlist under tlu* banners of a loyal association, instead of re])airing 
to factious unions, no less hostile to sound p(»licy tlian to true re- 
ligion, at the imminent risk of incurring a just forfeiture of tlieir 
hard-eariK'd reinuiieralions, of which a scrupulous government 
V'oidd not he-siidie io deprive them. Of this intetli^iblc hint the 
half -pay of the at my and navy might do icell to in a 

prospect he 

In the House of Lords on the 7th March, 1836, the noble lords 
V indicated themselves in the following manner. Lord Londonderry 
acknowledged the receipt of Faimian’s letters and his answer. 
Lord Wynford said that he held in his hand a letter from Fairniaii, 
which, if he read, would surprise the house more than Fairmaii’s 
letter to Lord Londonderiy. This letter he did not read. lie 
stated that all the evidence against him was one letter written 

• Aj>i>eDdix to Ri-poit of (Jomm., p. 188. ** Lord K’i. Ev. 27f>6. 

^ Ap^>cndix to Uejioit of Corum., p. 67, 
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before he was an Orangemaii ; in oiir appendix there arc six from 
him to Fairmafi in 1832, two in 1833, and one in 1834, which, if 
necessary, we will produce in a court of justice. Moreover, in the 
accounts of the Orange society there is a charge of £ 2 . 10s. by 
Fairman for ^expenses at different times, as well last year (1832) 
as the present, in attending Lord Wynford at Leesogs,near Chisle- 
^iirst, by desire of Lord Kenyon, on the busiiiess^of the Orange 
institution.^’ The Duke of Cumberland was silent with regard to 
Fairman, and Lord Kenyon* did not open his mouth. It is 
therefore to be presumed that the last nobleman might clear 
himself from all imputation, as nothing to the contrary appeared. 

The English society is dead. The Irish society is abandoned by 
all who ga\e it either weight or respectability. The disreputable 
portion of it have thron ii off their yoke of allegiance. They truly 
assert lliat a royal proclamation is not an act of the Icgidature, 
that the doctrine of passive obedience means in their mouths 
nothing but active o])pression. We rejoice at the course they are 
pursuing, for it will allbrd a ])lea to Lord Mulgrax e to crush them 
and to deprive them of all political power. 

It is rumoured* that an attempt will be made to re-establisli 
Oraugeism under the title of Conservative societies. Let the chiefs 
of the late Orange institution beware. Let them remember tliat 
as long as the law s to w’ Inch we have referred remain on the statute 
hooks unrepealed, so long may they h6 cited before tlie criminal 
tribunals of the laiM. 'J’lien* is no period* wliich confers amnesty, 
there is no clause in these enactments which limits the time when 
they may be called uiion to answer for their evil deeds. The evi- 
deiice is ready against them; and honest juries. Lord Kenyon 
ought to know^ can now be found in despite of Peel’s bill.“ The 
Orange chiefs may still therefore have to implore in vain for that 
mercy which at length has been accorded to the Dorchester 
labourers. W. M. 


Appendix — Art. VIII, 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKES OF CUMBERLAND & GORDON, 
LORDS KENYON, WYNFORD, &c. 

No. I. 

* Siu, — Presuming on the confidence reposed in me by the late Duke of York, the 
result of a zealous advocacy, us also of the mnumerablc commimieutions 1 had the 
honour of making to him, during a series of years, on affairs of vital importance to 
the safety not alone of his august family, but* to the existence of the empire, which 
I might be justified in affirming it was my {leculiar good fortune to have been instru- 

^ Appendix to Report of C'umm., p. 84 ; and Appendix to Art., No. 19. 
Appendix to Art., No. 33. 
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mental in rescuing from commotion in more instances than one — in addressing 
your royal highness, should I insensibly fall into an uureservedwtraiu; no less indi- 
cative of a conscious integrity than of an independent mind, pregnant with patriotic 
loyalty, the manliness of your own character will prova my best indemnity, if 
through the franknes’s of my nature I shall happen to be guilty of an unintentional 
departure from state ctifpiettc. 

‘ Of my numerous services, both private and public, I have the amplest proofs, the 
most satisfactory testimonials, under the hand of the lute much-lamented commander- 
in-chief, as likewisb, indeed, of a much higher ]>ersonnge, to which 1 am at present 
only induced to allude as a medium of inti eduction and access to your royal high- 
ness. Unwilling to rush unncccssaiily into^ the presenev of my superiors, I may, 
nevertheless, be permitted to glance slightly at the daiigcT of comnuttiug to paper 
that which, for the protection of all pArfles, inigl t be mord securely submitteil in 
person. In evidence of this, x)erha])s it may be venial in me to intimate 1 um in 
ej^ispense at this moment as to receipt of a letter by flu* illustrious prince to 
whom it was addressed, left at Cumherland House, itt St, James's Pn/are^ so long 
since as January last. From my past experience of the scrupulous graciousness with 
which all applications were uniformly acknowledged in such (piaiters, I should be 
almost warranted in apprehending a traiisifive miscarriage to li.ive occuried on one 
side ; hence it behoves me to be somewhat more guarded on such an occasion as the 
present. 

‘ At the same time 1 consider it to be no less ray duty than it is niy inclination to 
add, that any command with which I may honoured in writing upon this subject. 
I shall feel great cheeriiiliiess in obeying. Here, inoh.ihly, it may neither he tlioiight 
superfluous nor disrespectful to premise, that all developments, as between the late 
Duke of York and iiiy<>elf, were held inviolably sacred ; by whom it w<is iindetstood 
most distinctly, that I was neither to uinUrgo an examination nor he tpieslioiied as 
to the sources through w'hicli m} intelligence had been evei deiived. By such con- 
ditions his royal highness was pleased to signify his readiness to abide, who conde- 
scended to conve}’ to me a solemn assurance that my disclosures, to whatever they 
might extend, should invariably, he leceived in strict coiifi<K*iice for his jiersonal 
guidance, but nothing more. Uoiig before it exploded, I detected and exposed the 
conspiracy against the house of liruiiswick, which, in assumed a tangible 

shape, and involveil in it consecpiciices the most painful. This, however, was only 
one of the many things discovereil and divulged by me, the accpiireineiit, the uiiia- 
velliiig of which, whether the effect of apocal} ptical gift, intuitive light, or of what 
other means, is not material to the purpose ; suflice it to say, that no system of 
espionage was rcsoitcd to, no failK hetra3c*d nor trust broken; hut that it w'.is done 
rather by a ft'lr grapple with the enemy than hj^a recoiiise to liase acts, vile agency, 
or unworthy aid of any kind. A spirit of eiiterpiise, and a genius for the self- 
imposed task, with a moderate share, of disceriimeiit, and a facility in arriving at 
right conclusions, were the chief auxiliaries which aliuidcd me the hajijiiiiebs of 
))Tei)aring those, for whose preservation 1 had lisked my^ life, agtiinst the stunus and 
tempests then gathering, with the mischiefs and ills about to hurst u))ou them. 

‘ Shwfd an indisposition, whirh has agitated the irhofe rountrg for a fortnights, take a 
farournhie turn, — should the Almighty in his mercy yirc ear unto the supplications that 
to his heavenly throne ore offered up daily, to prolong the existence of one deservedly 
dear to the kingdom at large, — the divulgciiieiit I have expressed a willingness to 
furnish would be deprived of no small portion of its value, Kveii in this case, an 
event, for the consumination of which, in common with all good subjects, 1 obtest 
the Deity, it might be as well your royal highness should be put in iiosscssiuu of the 
rash design in embryo, the better to enable you to devise measures fur its frustra- 
tion ; at any rate, you would not then he taken by surprise, as the nation was last 
year, hut might have an opportunity of rallying your forces and of organizing your 
plans for the defeat of such machinations as might be hostile to your paramount 
claims. Hence, should the experiment he mtide„ and its expediency be established, 
your royal highness would he in a situation to contend for the exeroise in your ofum 
pei'soH of that office at which the wild ambition of' another moy prompt him to aspire, 

* Instead of offering in the channel thus selected the revcalnieut in question, it has 
been suggested to^mu that the • . . • . 

Fragment of a letter in Fairmonts handwriting. 
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• No. II. 

• ‘ (Private.)* 

^Dbar Sir, — From thnsc who may be supposed to have opportunities of knowinj' 

ihu secrets of the Castle,*’ the King is stated to be by no manner in so alarming a 
state as many folks woubl have it imagined. His Majesty is likewise said to dictiite 
the bulletins of his own state of health. Some whisperings have also gone abroad, 
that in the event of the demise of the crown, a regency wouUl probably be esta- 
blished, for reasons which occasioned the removal of the next in^succo-sioii from the 
"Office of high admiral That a maritime govei'nment might not prove consonant to the 
views of a nwlit ary chieftain of the nmt unliouwled ambition, may admit of easy belief; 
and as the second heir’pre.wmptive is ntt atone a frmnfe hut a minor ^ in addition to 
the argument which might he .ipplied to the* present, that in the ordinary course of 
nature it was n(»t to be expected that his reign could be of long duration, in these 
disjointed times it is l)y no means unlikely a vicarious form of government may be 
attempted. The effort would be a bold one, but alter the measures we have seen, 
what new violations should surprise us? Besides, the popular plea of economy and 
expedience might he urged as the pretext, while aggrandizement and usurpation 
might be the latent sole motive. It would only be necessary to make out a plausible 
case, which, from the facts on record, then* could bo no difficulty in doing, to the 
satisfaction of a pli.iblc and obsequious set of miuistcis, as also to the success of such 
an experiment. 

* Most truly yours, 

‘ Wcdiiftsday, April fi, 1830. * * W. B. F. 

*I have scribbled tins at Peers, and, if you wish it, will write a paragiaph on the 
subject. From all thaf I hear, there can he little doubt the King will soon resume 
his rides iu the Great Park, now that tlie drawing-room is gone liy.' 

•John Sydney Taylor, Ksq., “ Morning Herald" office;’ 

The above letter was returned, as there is a post-mark dated seven at night, 
April 0. 18.10. and addressed thus: — ‘ToColoneJ Fairmaii, British Coffee-house, 
Cockspur-strei't.’ 


No. III. 

(Copy.) 

, ‘ The British, July 14,1831. 

* My ur.AK Sir Jamks,— By private hand I laffjly had the jileasure of forwarding 
you two letters of different dates from Ksher. Having, as the Metro|ftlit.in Dejiuty 
Grand Master of the Orange Institution, to ]neside at a district dinner on the l‘2tli, 
to commemor.T.te the glorious battle of the Boyne, Saville was kind enough to drive 
me up to London on Tuesday last. 'Phis Inas afforded me an opportunity of re- 
deeming my promise to you, by enclosing the first of a scries if essays which were 
addressed by me recently to a Noble LonU on his own invitation^ on the visionary 
scheme now afloat for the removal of all our political sores. 

‘ Whenever this ill-fated branch of the empire shall again ho involved in a civil 
war, against which emancipation, that balsam for its complaints, as the cathartic 
now in iireparation is calculated to do towards the removal of the disease of Eng- 
land, the formidable force in review will hasten with cheerfulness to the arduous 
scene of action. Ry our late returns its numeneal strength now exceeds 175,000, and 
ts fast augmenting. Though in regard to numbers we are infinitely less on this side of 
the uniter ^ in even that respect we are by no means despicable; ami while this loyal 
corps is equally well affected to the constitution, its members are increasing as much m 
their influence as in their amount, 

‘ A/y own fine fellows who compose the lodges in the capital and its envn’ons, none of 
whom are Heformers, for upon this vital point I sounded them^ are stanch to the back 
bone. Should it be required of them to muster for the pi'oteciion of the lives or the pro* 
pertg if those uncompromising men who may possess the spirit to brave hostility, by an 
opposition to so monstrous a p/aw, at my summons they would assemble, and under my 
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command iheif would place ihemaelres for putting their prindplea to the teat, I have 
strong rrasona to be of opinion that before long there will be some o<^*at»on. 

• •«•••■• 

' The unfeeling insolence of the aristocracy has attainq4 o. pitch, too, that will 
assuredly be the m^ans of precipitating its tremendous* downfall. Many of its 
wranglers, in their own council, are more than mortal, and liave the dari^, as 
worms grovelling on the eaith, ^o \ie with the omnipotence of Heaven. These 
vain aspirants wil^ soon, however, be cast fmm their elevated seats, when w'e shall 
behold them as servile and abject in adversity as they h.'ive been overbearing and 
presumptuous to inferiors in ])rosperity, of which the arrival of the evil hour wit’ 
alone niiikcthcm sensible. One ^ moreover ^of whom it might ill become me fo s/teak but in 
term a of reverence, haa nevertheless been weak (•uough to ape the coarseness of a Crom~ 
u'ell. thus recalling the recollect ton to wltok had been far better left in tddivion. His 
srizure of the diadem. With his planting it upon hts brow, was a precocious sort of 
self-inauguration. Prior to the day hxed for the performance of the ceremony to 
Itb observed at the cor<4pation, it is intended that the levelling scroll should have 
obtained the signature of II. M. For the achievement of this grand object, the 
most violent exertions aviII be made, in tenderness to the Sovereign's oath, to main- 
tain the true principle of the coiistitufion. Jlence it should appear that his lordship 
entertains a more scriipnluus veneration for the sacred solemnity of such a moral 
obligation than was by bis grace. 

*■ Lists of all the divisions in the Commons, of which 1 forward to 3'ou one. have 
been circulated most extensively, that the rabble may bo apprized of those inimical 
to their privileges. 'I he names of the refra'ctory peers will be published and dis- 
persed all over the kingdom in a like gratuitous way, that vengeance may he in- 
flicted the more easily on those who shall have the Tnshmi,vs to vote against the 
Bill. So tar from a reaction in the sentiments of the ])ul)lic, or at h‘ast u returning 
state of sanity, with a gieat part of it the iiiirutlled calm that disliiiguishes the 
feelings of the Keforiners is only a jirelude to tlie gathering storm which is howling 
at a distance, and will draw on us anon. But under ul) changes 1 shall remain, my 
dear Sir, * Ever \ ours, unalterably^ 

‘ » W. 13. F. 

• To Sir James Cockburii.’ r» 


No. TV. 

‘ New Spring-gardens, July 27, 1831. 

‘ My dkau Fairbian, — 1 am muclr mortified to And that you called upon me ast 
week when l^yas not at my office. 

• ••••••a 

‘ I am most sorry to have missed yon, «is I should have much liked to have talked 
over with you the subject, and thanked you for the perusal of the letters which 3^011 
have so kindly favoured me with the copii s of, though 1 cannot but regret to liave 
given you the trouble of copying them. It is a great ]>leasure to me to feel that I 
quite agree in the view you have taken of the sentiments 3011 have so ably expressed 
of the tremendous measure ^low agitating the country. 

• •••••»• 

* I scarcely know where to send this, but shall address it to the British as the 
surest course ; and am always, dear Fuirinas, most biiiccrely }^ours, 

* J. COCKUURN. 

' Lieiit.-Col. Fairman, 

British Coflee-house, Cockspur-street.' 


No. V.'A. 

* My Lord, — Having acquired, in the course of a long correspondence on state 
affairs unth the late Duke of York^ and most of the ministers of the day, a freedom 
from reserve which alone could render my communications of the least possible use, 
I now address your lordship in the same spirit, from a persuasion that one practical 
hint may be far better, and will prove infinitely more welcome to you, than a string 
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of unfruitful compliments. Tn full exercise of such a privilege, then, I sluill ])roce.Ml 
to the discussion §( some preliminary points prior to my submitting lor the con- 
sideration of your lordship, and those with whom you are in the habit of acting, a 
few crude suggestions tHii ought to be calculated to open the eyes of the com- 
iniinity to the gross delusion which is about to be played off by the charlatans of 
reform,’ 

[A long tirade on reform'^follows.] 

Endorsed thus : — * Kenyon, Lord, letter to, on e&rm.’ 


• 1^0. V. B. 

• , , < Portnian-square, Sept. 22, 1831, 

• My dear Sik, — I have shown some nf your essays, the just name for them, to 
IT. /f. H. our G. M., and he has kept them by ]]$m, and his attention is so closely 
given to everything of a public character, tnat I am coiivbiced they will not slfp 
iVom his memory or l)C overlooked hy him. 1 fear we have little chance of esta- 
blishing and getting into good circulation any weekly or daily publication. J knou> 
by sei^ere experience the difficulty and •expense, huviny expt nded several thousand 
jnuuds fruitlessly^ and worse than so, fur such purpose. Still if we could raise a 
])iiblic purse for the purpose, and have sufficient local and literary aid, and diffuse 
through its columns sound principles and tiscfnl information, I would subscribe 
willingly ; but I am far from wishing to tempt any persons to engage in snch a con- 
cern from pecuniary speculation, ns I •would rather hint myself than ruin another 
person. My son t«‘lls mo he fuels convinced the IIoiisc of Commons would last 
night have thrown ouithu Reform Bill by a large majority had they voted by ballot. 
That point seems to me woith pressing on the public lu one of our sound newspapers 
whicli bus circu’atlon in the metropolis and the country. I am convinced that the 
foimer excitement now of a year ago was very much .irtiflci.illy created, and if we 
know what aie the real jioints on which the public opinion of the mass of the popu- 
lation has been peivtfted from old English feeling, it might lie well to try to set it 
right. Th(*se fir(*s, of wJiich we now hear, though tlioy are very dreadful, are still 
created by actne insura'ct.onary spuit as they weu* last autumn and winter, but in 
coiiseipieiice of a relaxation of«ll light feeling as to the extent of the ciime it'-elf, 
and rather from a sort of habit in iiidulgmice of a spirit of revenge or self-will. The 
utter laihire in London, AVestminster, and Edinburgh, of the attempts to exhibit 
public feeling just now on the Reform Bill,thui^h it atfordsno proof thata different 
state may be produced when the subject coiiioh actively before our house, yet it 
shows conclusively, 1 think, that the inherent fiiiliiig in the public ^iiid is by no 
means deeply rooted. Shoit and polnteil addresses to the commonalty, showing 
them the delusive character of the Keforin Bill us framed, and pointing out the 
reasonableness of great public iiiteiests being ])erniitted to have representafives to 
protect occupations of great iiation.il impoitance on which multitudes are engaged, 
seem to me to be wliat it would now be exjiedieiit to produce. 1 leturu llie enclosed 
as desired, but think the other letter must be in the bands of II. 11. II. 

* Believe mo your's faithfully, 

^ Kr.Nv ON. 

‘ To Col. Faiinian, I."), Hercules-buildiiigs. 

^ P.S. — Excuse blunders.* 


No. VI. 

*' Portman-squaro, August 2d, 1831. 

*Dr.vuSiu, — From what I hear of some peiiodical public.itions, and what I 
collect of the state of the piililic mind in some parts. T certainly think a clever taking 
peiiodical should be published. If such a weekly publication, not like any paper 
now existing, but of a diflerent character abogether, could be brought out, 1 think 
much result might lesult* in enlightening and guiding the public mind. I know 
not where to find proper persons to direct or conduct such a work. The object I 

* Sic in MS . — * much good might remit’ is probably meant. 
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think should bo, to show the public how entirely inconsistent with their real in- 
terests is the conduct of those * whether in Parliament or out oil it, whether talkers 
or writers, in whom the} are inclined to phire.^ Another jjreat myect too would be 
to show how }>rievously the French and Belgians liave sutiivred from the revolutions 
in which they ha\e been i iigaped ; a specific statement on that point would produce 
much effect. As to the Refonn Bill, my o]nnion has been uniform from the begin- 
ning^ that that measure must be resisted by all friends to order, government, and 
property, because i^ would inevitably annihilate all three, by giving power to those 
who, having no i)ru|ierty, would sueK for nothing but )>luiuler. 1 am at all times 
glad to hear from you, and shall be glad to see any xpecijic plan. * 

* I din, dear Sir, yours truly, 

‘ Ken\on. 

‘ To B. Fairman, Esq., British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street.’ 

(Private.) 


No. VII. 

(Copy.) 

• ' The British, Nov. 2U, 

‘My Loud, — In forwarding to your lordship the enclosure of yesterday, which for 
itself speaks so distinctly as to led\e me hut little to ad<l on the same subject, I .am 
persuaded you will not consider me to have been importunate or obtrusive. Slioidd 
those with whom } our lordship is in the habii*of acting see the necessity, at a crihis 
of danger like the present, for such an engine, the sooner it shall be set in motion 
the better. The daily jiress has long been monopolized by, ^ud is now in the sole 
occupation of the enemy. Hence the multitude who seldom take much tioubleto 
reflect, who possess not the faculty of judging for themselves, are led astiay by the 
sophistries so sedulousl} put fortli for their misguidance. 'J'/tal fitihy cunrcni, the 
Times, which spares neither aye nor Ae.r, puh/ic bodies nor prn ate vidiruhmh. udmh at 
a less deyencratc era would have been burnt by the annmon hanyujan, ouyht to be forth- 
With vhei hed in its ^/layit tons com se^if unparalleled infamy. This can alom- be effected 
by the immediate establishment of an uncompromising jon^’^nal on opposite piinci- 
ples, for the intrepid exposure of its vile labiicatioiis; iii all tlieir deforiuily. 

‘ Such a sarrileyiouA print is well worthy of its new friends, who ate i/ira oroide in 
their rehcntments and politiinl anwiosifirs. as the vehicle of tluir I'nncour has ever been 
vindictive and diabulwal/y ?m&chiet'ous i/i all its aims. 'I’hat the King's ministers 
secretly connived at the dreadful ^fueiiaces, at the sanguinary threats, so lavishly 
indulged in hy the Treasury scribes, no rational person can any longei entertain the 
least doubt ; yet these favourite juipers, with the deluded whose prejudices they 
flatter, were the hittereat, the most vociferous in their clamomiugs for diopping the 
uplifted axe of oflended justice cm the devoted heads of the poor wretches whom 
they had been successful in stiiring up to outrage by their seductive machinations. 
Perhaps this semblance of rigour in their deiioimcenieut of tlie guilty wdioin tliey 
had instigated to ciime iiii^>ht be nssimied at the cuminaiid of theii taskinasteis, 
who, finding tlu} had gone somewhat too far in laisiag a stonn they were unahle 
to direct, had recour*»e ti) that expedient for calming the turbulence of the passions 
thus excited by the insidiousness of their ov/n instruments. 

* With wily folks such inancruvies are not unusual, for they stick at nothing in 
the furtherance of their nefarious plans. Having fanned into a flame the emliers 
of discord, when found raging with a fury which almost bids defiance lo the powers 
of resistance, they then begin to talk of extinguishing the wide-spreading destructive 
conflagration. To the violated laws of their country these wortliies next deliver up, 
without a feeling of compunction or remuise, the incendiary tribe among whom they 
had hurled their firebrands. As well against the persons as the property of those, 
who were heretofore the guardians of our dearest rights, the peoiilo have been 
prompted to the most atrocious deeds. In the pursuit of a more phantom, which 
will neither be the means of enhancing the rate of labour nor of reducing the price 
of piovisions, the two grand de.siderata of life, they have sullied their characters 

* Sic in MS. — ^The word ' confidence’ omitted. 
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as Knf^lishmen, by betraying a disposition to become the assassins of their superiors 
for (uideuvouriiig to undeceive them, (hi the arrival, however, of ike tlay of revkonin^, 
the hell hounds, who^oaded on the ignorant to the perpetration of evil, will he called on 
to pay the full penalty of their void-blooded tergiversations. Till to-morrow I must 
flefer my concluding renH-rks on the advantages that may result from the proposal 
submitted. 

^ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

‘ Your Lordship's very obliged humble servant.* 

No signature. The letter is endorsed in Fairman's handwriting thus : — * Kenyon, 
'l!K>rd, letter on the subject of Mr. Porter’s to mo, forwarded to his lordship.’ 

, * No.* VIII. A. 

* Gredington, December 20, 1831. 

‘ Mv iiKAu Sill, — The “ Age '* newspaper seem* iuclinod to establish a morning 
jiapev on tliosc puhliv principles which it has advocated befor^ throughout and sinc« 
the memorable year IS29. Its former looseness of principle and its scurrility I 
cannot aiiprove ; but I do not admit, as some do, that the private characters of public 
men ought to be considered saeretl against q/l attack, I am very anxious we should 
have another sound morning paper, as well as the “ Morning Post,” tlie steadiness 
of which, imtwithstanding Zeta's ])artial obliquity, has been very praiseworthy, and 
sonu* artieb's have been vit\ able 1 shall not now be in town sooner than Janii- 
ai'v 17, if qiiih* so soon, and 1 shall be glad to hear fioin yon as any circumstances 
of inierest occur, lii my neighbourhood loyalty is predominant. 

* 1 am, dear Sir, yours tiuly, 

^ ‘ Kknyon. 

‘ (’ol. Fairman, British Guffee-lioiisc, Cockspur-slreet,’ 


No. vm. B. 

((Jopy.) 

• , ‘ Kew, Monday. 

‘ M'k nr.vu Loini, — Agreeably to my letter of last Saturday, I waited on the Duke 
ol (’uinla rland at the palace this moiniiig, by whom I was leceived most graciously. 
Ilis royal bigbness was pleased to honour me with a conlereiice, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, bic,, bcc., &c. 

Kinlorsed - * Kew, Jamiary 2, Ls;i2. Kenyon, Lord, letter to, respecting my 
coiiierence with the Duke of dumberland.’ . \ 


No. TX. 

‘ Portmau-square, April 1, 1832. 

‘ Ma dhau Sin, — I much like the Z4‘al of the onclosi'd, and beg you to send an 
answer forlbwilb, for which purpose I send a fiank. I was much obliged by your 
b'tter yesterday, and hope, IVoni your consultation with Lord — , who is much 
jileascil with them, will redound to the credit of one for whom we feel such true 
attachment. 

* Ever your sincere friend, 

* Ki5N> on. 

‘ To Ct)!. Fairman, 3, (!annon-row, Westminster. 

‘K.’ 


No. X. 

* Chiselhiirst, May 4, 1832. 

Ma DiiAR Sm, — ^The communication of Colonel Maxwell is highly important ; 
and I would recommend you to give, either to Colonel Peters or to Mr. Spedding, 
the scheme of liis royal highness. 

‘ The letter of my friend Sir Ilarcourt Lees contains no fact that I think can be 
of use. 

* I slioll not come to town again until the second reading of the Russian Dutch 
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Loan Bill, which probably will be Monday or Tuesday next. I witlon ihai tiny take 
care to be in the deputy tpeaket^s room at the House of Lords, atfy^r o'clock^ and skail 
oe happy to see you, 

* I am^ dear Sir, faithfuljly yours^ 

< Wynfoud. 

^ Colonel Fairman, 3, Caunon>row, Wusixninster, 

‘ Wynford.’ 


No. xr. ^ 

‘ Portinan-square, June 22, 1832. 

* My de\u Sin, — I have seen Mr. Wrif^hfw .and nnoth<>r {gentleman this morning 
about the Sunderlniul Harbour Committee, and liave promised them to attend it. 
1 am sorry 1 cannot find the Rippeiiden papers to which you refer ag<ain, so will 
hope 1 must Imve rctuined them t^o you. I trust you wi// be ah/e soon io settle uuth 
bur i//iistriows G, JSt, otf the subject of your tour of inspection. He was quite wil/iny to 
sanction it, if you wi/l draw him up a form adapted to tiu occasion for sanctioning it, 

‘ Believe iiuMiiy dear Sir, yours most truly, 

. ‘ Kenyon. 

^ To Col. Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ 


No. XII. 

((’opy.;i 

* (\innon*row, Westminster, 29th July, 1S32, 

* My Lord Mikqvis, — As a stranger to }our lordship I am to apologize for tliis 
fieedom, which I am einholdinedtotaUe, iiom bem^the or^an of an institution, the 
last repoit ot ‘whose ]nocoedinj;s I ha\e the pleasure now to enclose for }ou. In a 
conference I lately liad the honour of holding with the Duke of CnmberUnd, his 
ro}.il hit;hne8s Avas |j;uicioi:sly pleased to inform me he had written to your loidship a 
few d.i)S at^o on the subject. <As this piobably n.itjht aii'‘6 fiom a sujrp;esliou «»f 
mine to Lord Kenton, who now happens to be at Dtuham, ^ am induce<l to !)(> more 
explicit than p rhaps 1 should othet wise h.ive beeq, Wilh Mr. Wrij^ht of Sunder- 
l.aiul, who was recently in London, I had some cuuveisatioii on the j^ieal advantai^es 
th.at mi^lit result from an extension of such a society at this conjuncture. Conceiv- 
ing its piiiiiiples to 1 e strictly in unison with those entertained hy your lordship, in 
the coiir>e of our communications^ our name was introduced, when that gentleman 
said, if the matter were taken up with spuit by )ou, the whole district w’ould follow 
the exampleitand cheerfully join such an association. To urge it might be ditical 
for jour luidship to do so, in a ]>eTsniial sense, would be to otler jon a veiy ill com- 
pliment ; hut to contimplate it, as shall presently he made to apjiear, in a patriotic 
view, the security of that pait of the kingdom might he censolidated by such means. 
The pitmen would perhaps tieel inclined to establish lodges umung theiiisehes, 
which might operate us an additional stiinuliis to their loyalty, and would likewise 
prove a ptirtial check against their eiiteiing into cabals hereafter, no less to the pri*- 
sirvatioii of private property than to that of the pnh.ic peace. Knowing that jour 
lordship has firmness to espouse the cause yon approve, on this occasion 1 address 
you With the less reRi'rve. When the altar and ihe throne are alike assailed, — when 
infidelity aed treason arc bipldljr avowed,- -when a repuh ic and a lord ]irotc*ctor are 
confidently spoken of, — Avhen, indeed, we have a ]>i>pish cal inet and a deiiiocratical 
ministry, who, having given hirlli to a monster they can no longer contiol, are now 
alarmed at their own popularity, and are the abject slaves of a ferocious, revolu- 
tionary, and subversive jiress, little short of a miracle can work the salvation of our 
once happy country ! 1 1 behoves us, nevertheless, to exercise our energies, and hy 

mea*^ures at once prompt and vigorous, to stem the torrent that threatens to overwhelm 
us. By a rapid augmentation of our phyacal force, we might be able to assume a bold- 
ness of attitude which should command the respect of our Jacobinical rulers. What the 
Catholics and the Unionists have achieved hy agitation and clamour in a factious 
cau'oe, we might then be enabled to eflect in a righteoiis one. If we prove not too 
strong for such a Government as the present is, such a Government will soon prove 
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too strong for us ; some arbitrary step would be taken in this case for the suspension 
of mir meetings. Hence the neceeekty of our laying aside that nan-reBiaiance, that 
pcamve obedience toAcA has hitherto been reiigioualy enforced^ to our own dacon^m'e* 
The brave Orangemen of Ireland rescued their country from rebellion, and their 
gallant brethren in Engldhd would as heroically redeem their own from such perils. 
On the one hand we have had minor difficulties to contend with, and less danger to 
surmount, though on the other hand wo have not had the same encouragement, and 
an equal share of support from the higher orders. We have lodges at Newcastle, 
Shields, Darlington and round about, but they are merely trugks without heads. 
Tl^less men of influence and consideration would imniediateljr stex) forward as county 
grand maateray (1 speak advisedly,) it is of no manner of use for the classes in hum- 
ble life to assemble for suck purposes, ^hu field is now open to your lordship, — the 
post of honour is exclusively your own. Ifihyii your lordship would but profit of it, 
you would deserve well of this country, while at such a crisis you would confer fresh 
confidence on your own. In a long conversation 1 hgd yesterday with Lord Longfordy 
he iidimated that thebt'eihren of Ireland wei'e determined to reaist aU attempta the Ldterafa* 
might make to put them downy at the same time reproaching us for our tameneaa in not 
affording an aid comineiisiirate with the evils by which we were menaced. In xiro- 
portion to the increase in the numbers of^our institution, the defeat of the Whigs 
will be rendered more certain. Shotihl your lordship feel disposed to entertain 
views similar to my own, the deputy grand master of England is now in your neigh- 
bourhood to give them efficiency. Let me reiterate my apologies for the liberty thus 
taken, which I trust the importance of the occasion will warrant my having dune. 
With sentiments of respect. » 

* 1 have the honour to be, my Lord Marixuis, 

' Your Lordship’s very obedient Servant, 

• ‘ W. B. Faxruan. 

* To the Marquis of Londondeny.’ 


No. XIII. 

* (Copy.) . 

• ‘ Cannoa-row, Westmiiuter, 30th July, 1832. 

' My Loud Marquis, — In my* letter of Saturday, I omitted to mention that we 
have the military with as as far as they are at liberty to avow their principles and 
sentiments ; but since the lamented death of the Duke of York, every impediment 
has been thrown in the way of their holding a k>dgc. The same observation that 
was applied to the colliers might be applied to tHb soldiery. As Orangemen, there 
would be an additional security for their allegiance and unalterable tidAty in times 
like the present, when revolutionary wi iters are striving to stir them uxi to open 
sedition and mutiny. In trespassing thus upon the attention of your lordship, 1 am 
not so presumxituous as to suppose that anything urged by mo could influence your 
conduct ; but, understanding the Duke of Cumberland has communicated with your 
lordship on this subject, 1 felt it my duty to put you in possession of certain facts 
with which you might uot be acc^uainted. 

* 1 have the honour to be, my Lord Marquis, 

* Your Lordshm’s very respectful and obedient servant, 

* W. B. Fairman. 

* To the Marquis of Londonderry.’ 


No. XIV. 

* Wynyard-park, August 8, 1832, 

« Sir, — I am honoured with your two commuiiicatious of the 29th and 30th ult. 

‘ You do me only justice in believing that 1 w ould most willingly embrace every 
opportunity and do all in my iiower to esx>ousu the cause and establish the institu- 
tions you allude to in tliis part of the kiiigtiom ; but the xiresent state of liberal 
Whig feclin**’ ill this very Whig county, ami the very lefractory and insubordinate 
state of the ^tmen, entiicly xu’oclude the possibility of successful efibrts at this junc- 
ture. 1 have had a full coiivexsatiou and commuoicatiuu with Lord Keuyuu on all 

VoL. Ill, & XXV. Nq. I. 1* 
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this matter, who has been in my house these ^ast two days, and I have no doubt he 
will convince his royal highness, as well as yourself, that the piE^sent moment ijl not 
tho time when the object can be forwarded. 

' 1 will lose no opportunity of embracing any opening tl^at may arise ; attfl I hove 
the honour to be. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

' Vans LoNnoNDEHHVe 

(Directed) 

* Col. Fairman^ Cannon-iow, Westminster. 

(Post mark, Stockton.) London.’ 


No. XVw 

XGopy.) a 

' Cannon-row, Westminster, Aug. 11, 1832. 

, ‘ Mv Loud Duke, — I am mud! flattered by your grace’s kind invitation. As I 

must necessarily be In Northumberland, and as my presence in Scotland may 
prove beneficial to our righteous cause, it is not improbable that I shall have an 
opportunity of ofioring to your grace my respects in person, which it will be no less 
piy pride than my duty to do, should 1 be able to enter North Britain. Our insti- 
tution is going on prosperously ; and my accounts from all quarters are of the most 
satisfactory kind. By our next general meeting we shrill be Assuming, I think, 
such an attitude of boldness as will strike the foe with awe ; ht/t we inculcate the doc- 
trxne of passive obedietwe and of nnn-resistanc^ too religiously by far. A Catholic ca- 
binet with a Popish premier should be ostensibly opposed by a Protestant people. 
With a government that )Mclds to clamour what it would deny to justice, wo ought 
to bo vociferous in proportion. Had we bi'en only a tithe as strenuous in a righteous 
cause as the adversary has been turbulent in an unholy one, we might have occu- 
pied the vantage-ground long ago. Our illustrious grand muster was pleased to 
honour me with a conference a few days since, and appeared to be in excellent 
health. Lord Kenyon and the Marquis of Londonderry wrote me from Durham 
recently ^ as did Lord ljongford\ and the Kiscount Cole from Ireland^ tn the highest 
spirits. Our brethnm in that country are determined to resist all attempts that 
shall be made by a Whig ministry to interrujit their meetings or to suspend their 
processions ; but they complain of our not aflording them that support which would 
give vigour to their proceedings, and which would bo an eternal source of terror to 
the enemy. Their charges ore, 1 must admit, too well founded. However, the 
time is fast approaching when matters will be brought to an issuer as a conciliatory 
course will be laid aside, and an ophite one will he resorted to. But to return to our 
own societyV What we stand chiefly in need of is men of influence to take the lead 
in the country, where, as we now hare of districts, we should have deputy grand mas-- 
ters of shires. To efiect this object my best eiibits will be directed, but 1 am afraid 
1 shall find it a work of difficulty. I am about to organize a plan to render us 
more attractive : until this be done, and we are put upon a new footing, to expect 
the least practical good is out of the question. If we are to be considered as the 
auxiliary force of a constitutional government, we ought to be in a state of efficiency 
for such a purjiose ; if we are to be arrayed in hostility to a republican miiiistiy, 
we ought to be in a condition to check their subversive courses. The most that 
can be said of us at present is, that we arc something on jiaper, but worse tlian 
nothing at all in the field, though in some instances we have inspirited the waver- 
ing and neutralized the bad. But these are negative points at best, and do but 
little good to the cause. As I shall be invested with powers the most extensive on 
my approaching tour, should your grace have any friends who might feel disposed 
to join our fellowship, they could be initiated at once, without the trouble of attend- 
ing the grand lodge, or even of stirring a step for that purpose. Jn this case, as I 
shall be provided with all the materials, I could open their lodges and set their war- 
ranis in full operation while on the spot. 

I Igive the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your grace’s most devoted and respectful 
servant, ‘W. B. Faihman. 

< To his Grace the Duke of Gordon, 

Gordon-castle, ScoUand.’ 
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No. xvr. 

(Copy.) 

* (Private.) ^ * Florence-coort, August 2, 1832. 

* My dear Colonel, — I hasten to let you know the change, it is only in the place 
of N — use N — E ; you understand what I mean. — All is going oq well. 1 am 
now going to attend a meeting, so can write no more. 

< 1 remain ever your friend and bzoifier, 

• * Cole.* 

*To Col. Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster.* * 

No. XWE 

‘ Durham, Aug. 5, 1832. 

* My dear Sir, — was prevented writing yestefeay, hut beg now to say that I * 
really never did receive back from H. R. H. your letter projlhsing your scheme of 
visitation. I myself gave it to H. R. H.. and trust it will be found safe, and save 
you further trouble. It was remarkably well conceived, I thought. A much better 
spirit is arising, I have comfort in thinkiifg, and I shall not desert the good cause 
in Denbighshire, where my son meets with much kind support. If any of the 
heads of the Dissenters (I mean Christian Dissenters) could be brought to assist 
us, we should do well almost everywhere ; and I am sure ours is thu cause of all 
friends to Christianity. 1 shall see Lor^ Londonderry on Tuesday. 

‘ Ever your faithful iriend, 

‘ Kenyon. 

* I quit this for Auckland on Saturday, shall then be on the move till the 18th, 
when I am to he for eight days at Peel HalV Bolton, and then 1 trust we shall 
reassemble at Gredingtun in health and peace. 

* Colonel Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

< R. Bristol.’ 

No. XVIII. 

< Kew, Sunday Night. 

* The Duke of Cumberland is very sorry that he cannot receive Mr. Fairman to- 
morrow at twelve oVlock, as ho has an engagement at twelve o’clock in London, 
which he cannot now put ofi'; but if Mr. F. would tome here on Tuesday morning at 
ten o'clock, he will receive him with pleasure. The Duke of Cumberland is not 
aware of having any warrants to sign, unless Mr. Fainnan has biougl^them with 
him ; if so, they will be signed. 

< To — Fairman, Esq., Castle Inn, Brentford. 

‘Er.’ 

No. XIX. 

^ ‘ Friday Night. 

‘ Dear M , — I am almost fagged to death. I was closeted three hours the 

other day with our illustrious chief at Kew, and since have had the honour of a 
conference with him at> St. James's. I was again at Kew yesterday, and this day, 
and was at Lord Kenyon’s on Tuesday and Wednesday. 1 have been, too, with 
Lord Cole, who will leave town in a few days. Enclosed are the letters as you 
desire, with one likewise for my friend Stanhope. I have left it unsealed for Gondcll 
to read, but 1 think he should not deliver it in an open state. 1 am afraid it 
will not be in my power to attend his lodge on MondaVi and Losuck will not unless 
T am present Inconvenient as it will he to me, I shall have to go again to Chisel- 
hurst, 1 am afraid. 

* Most truly yours, 

'W.B.f,* 

No. XX. (A.) 

* The Duke of Cumberland only perceived late last night that there were t^o notes 
of Mr. Faitman's, and is exceedingly sorry for the inconvenience this musUiave occa- 

P2 
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sioned Mr. F. ; but the truth is, that there being no post on a Sunday, bo never 
went to his writing-table till the evening when first he found thbee notes ; imme- 
diately inquired after the Kolls, and after some trouble has been fortunatllt^«e|iough 
to get them ; they are sealed and signed. ^ ^ r 

« Xh — Fairman, Esq., Castle Inn, Brentford.’ 


, ^ No. XX. (B.) 

The following is a copy of part of the Itinerant Warrant. 

' Be it known, therefore, that from a knowledge of his experience, and a con- 
fidence in his integrity, oiir trusty, well-helfived, and rigiit worshipful brother, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fairman, master of the metropolitan warrant, member of the grand 
committee, deputy grand master of London, acting deputy grand treasurer, and 
^ deputy grand secretary of the institution, is hereby nominated, constituted, delegated 
and appointed to undertake the said visitation or tour of inspection, in order to 
examine the accounts, and ascertain the actual state and condition of the respective 
warrants, to conciliate and arrange all controversies and misunderstandings, and to 
perform, settle and terminate every matUr of business in anywise connected with 
the society or its affairs, or tending to promote its prosperity and welfare, and, in 
short, to do, execute, and transact all such things appertaining thereto, as in the 
exercise of a prudent and sound discretion ho shall deem to be judicious, expedient, 
and fitting : For these objects and general purposes, by virtue uf the authority vcstcrl 
in me as grand master of the empire, by the code of laws and ordinances uf the 30th 
da} of March, 1820, 1 have hereby granted this my special commission, with^a dis- 
pensation to empower and enable the dignitary and offic^f hereinbefore named to 
admit and initiate members into the institution, to eommunieate to the brotherhood 
the signs and pass-words of the new system, to teach the lectures in both orders, to 
open new lodges, and to set them in full operation on th(‘ payment of such dues and 
fees to the grand lodges, through the medium of the said dignitary and officer, as 
have been already agreed on ^by the grand committee ; and finally, to suspend or 
expel contumacious and refractory members, subject to a ratification of his proceed- 
ings and adjudications by the grand lodge, at its next mt.»tiiig, in the event of any 
appeals being made thereunto, hut whose orders Lnd decisions are in the meanwhile 
to be obeyed and held conclusive. Given under my seal, at St. James's, this 13th 
day of August, 1832. 

' Ernest, G.M.’ 


No. XXL 

* Glasgow, Sept. 16th. 

* My dear Colonel, — T^eaving this for Belfast to-morrow, I resign now all hope 
of seeing you, so draw enclosed from post-office, and send it through our noble and 
revered friend Lord Kenyon ; and I have only to hope that as you appear not to 
have been in Dublin for more than a couple of days, that you may nut have com- 
pleted altogether the business that brought yoq^ver, and may intend to return 
irom Scotland by Dublin ; if so, 1 need not say my hoiisc is to be your hotel the 
entire time you remain here. With fervent esteem and regard ever yours, 

‘ H. Lees.’ 

This letter appears to have been sent under cover to Ixird Kenyon, and by him 
franked to Colonel Fairman, addressed 

' Ellesmere, Sept. 22, 1832. 

^ LieuL-Colonel Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ (Free) ^ Kenyon.’ 


No. XXII. 

' London, Oct. 22, 1832. 

* Mr DEAR 8m,— On my return from Hastings I found your letter. I have heard 
from several quarters accounts confirmatory of those you have sent me. As his 
Majesty's Secretarj^-of-State is already informed of these proceedings, I am not 
aware of anything that I can do until the meeting of FarUament. I have long 
been, convmced that if Faxliament does not put these persons down, they will 
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• 

superiede Parliament. If his Majesty’s Ministers were to attack them they 
woiflA destroy th^ only support, for they cannot hope fur much assistance 
frottt' the superior classes. If anything more comes to your knowledge that 
can be proved, and youfdo me the favour to communicate it to me, 1 shall, as 
1 am bound by my oath as a Privy Councillor, communicate it to the l^cretaiy-of- 
State. 1 shall bo happy to receive any communication from your friend that he 
may be kind enough to make to me ; of course I shall lay that communication also 
before Government. Collect all the information you can ; whei) Parliament meets 
some use may be made of it. 

* Faithfully yours, 

^ Colonel B. Fainnan, Ik O. BirminghARi** * Wyitford. 


No. XXIII. 

f < Chiselhurst, Oct. 24, 1832. • 

^ My dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for thinking df my son. When you 
return to London I will talk to you on the subject. I am very glad to see by the 
paper that you did me the favour of semling me, that the health of my illustrious 
friend was so well received. lie (the Duke of Cumberland) is one of the best and 
most ill-used men I know ; but the Whigs will never forgive his using the influence 
which his excellent understanding, and his steady adherence to his principles, gave 
him with his brother to unseat them when last in office. The Toriet have not been 
snfficient/y grateful to hinu The coreitry, as it becomes better acquainted with 
Whig misrule, will learn to appreciate his merits. As you arc so obliging in your 
last letter as to ask my advice as to whether you should pursue the course you have 
so ably begun, 1 van o*dy eay that you mmt exercifte your dincretion as to the company 
«n which yttu make such appeals as that which I have seen reported. When you meet 
only sure Toriesn you may well make them feel what they owe to one who is the eon- 
stcuUj unflinching champion of the party, and who, by his steady course, has bf ought on 
himself all the obloquy that a base malignant faction can invent, 

* * In great haste faithfully yours, 

, ^ Wynford, 

^ Colonel Fairman, Post-office^ Birmingham.* 

No. XXIV. 

* My dear Sir, — I received a letter from Milte Kenyon this morning, enclosing 
one from you. The reason that you have not heaTd from Lord Kenyon is, that he 
has been dangerously ill, and although (I hope) getting better, is stffl confined to 
his bed, and unable to write. Miss K. nas forwarded your letter to me safe. She 
says that, although she has not thought it right to mention this or any other busi- 
n(‘ss to his lordship, she is certain that if it be thought proper to hold a meeting, his 
liouse is at your service for that purpose. 1 ought not to presume to give an opinion 
on Orange affairs, for, although I am sincerely attached to Orange principles, from 
my repugnance to belong to club, I have not yet proposed myself to become a 
member of that club. The reasons that you gave, in your letter to Lord Kenyon, 
appear to me most satisfactory to show that the meeting should at present be 
holdpn. But of that the duke will judge. What the Radicals proposed to do in 
Parliament can only be met in Parliament. We ought, however, to be on the alert, 
and I am therefore obliged to you fur the information. From what I hear of the 
elections, I think we should defeat the Radicals in the next Parliament. The thing 
to be considered is, how to check the spirit of radicalism, which will gain a frightful 
ascendency if the Conservatives do not show that, whilst they are resolved to bury 
themselves under the institutions of the country, they are zealous to correct real 
abuses, and that they will, aliove all things, attend to the correction of the vices 
and improving the condition of the poor. 

* In haste, faithfully yours, 

‘ Wynford. 

^ The first part of your letter is not arrived, which prevents me from imdeistand- 
ing the whole of the latter part. 

^ Chiselhurst, November G, 1832L 

* Coloflel Fairman, Birmingham. ^^Wynford.’ 
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Vo. XXV. 

^Chiselhurst^ 29t^ November, 

^ Dear Sir,^I received your letter this morning, ivith the division** ORCleied. 
Some one has sent mo this a week ago, and I have reads t with great pleaAuve. I 
have some friends coming to me the early part of next week ; as soon as they leave 
me I shall go to Bath for a month, if Parliament will permit me. 1 am sorry to 
hear of your account of Birmingham. I had hoped that there would have been 
considerable roacl^n. I am ready to do my duty whenever Parliament shall meet* 
Mr. Horsley Palmer's retiring from Birmingham greatly surprises me. 1 understood 
at the Carlton Club that his return was certain. Had a requisition been sent to tny 
son when it was sent to Mr. Palmer, he wquld have sto^d if there had been a fair 
chance of success ; and he had, 1 believe, nerves to abide the pelting of any storm. 
But 1 think it is now too late, and 1 lia^e no opportunity *of conferring with him, 
as he is not with me. If i do, 1 think at this late hour 1 should advise him to rc- 
iserve his money for another opportunity, when he can meet his adversary on more 
equal terms. ^ 

* I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

* Wynkord. 

r 

* You speak of coming in on a petition. Any person who comes before a Com- 
mittee of the House, ns a party on an election contest under the Bill, will he ruined, 
be the case what it may. 

^ To Colonel Fairman, Birmingham.’ ^ 


No. XXVI. 

< Chiselhurst, December 2, 1832. 

* Dear Sir, — ^Your letter only reached me this morning, which is the last of the 
three days, and the post leaves us to-iiight. I have received letters of this sort, and 
never took any notice of them ; your letter has something about it which induces 
me to think that it dues not come from one who meditatey mischief. Men bite 
heforu they bark. I would n>cbmmend you to be on your guard ; aud as biethrun 
days are over, if there is nothing that requires your remaining at Birmingham, 1 
would leave it. I would not recommend any application to a magistrate, or any 
advertisement of reward, nor any letter to the Secretary of State ; neither or these 
ways can do any good. If it is the letter of a ])ersoii who means mischief, you will 
not find him out ; if it is only ^n attempt to frighten you, an advertisement or 
application to a magistrate will flatter the writer that he has succeeded. There may 
be expressions to frighten, but 1 cannot think they have as yet gone the length of 
forming combinations to execute their horrible xniiposes. 

‘ Faithfully youis, 

^ W. 

* Lord Kenyon is much better. 1 have had a letter from him. 

^ Colonel Fairman, Birmingham. 

‘ Wynford.’ 

No. XXVII. 

^Peel-hall, 28th December, 1832. 

* My dear Colonel and Brother, — I am here again with my venerable aunt, 
eighty-nine years of age, on a Christmas visit, but return to Qredington next Thurs- 
day. Anxiously do 1 wish that the Cock of the North may think it right to come 
to Glasgow. The warm feeling of Lord John Campbell, who was a little my junior 
at Christ Church, Oxford, is very gratifying, and jiromiscs (please God we may be 
blessed with better times) much good in the N orth hereafter. His old relation, J ohn 
Campbell, accountant-general, was always proud of him as a Campbell, and I 
heartily wish be may live and in due time enjoy the family honours. 1 will send 
OUT grand treasurer your circular. His royal highness promises being in England 
a fortnight before Parliament re-assembles, and I hope will come well. To Atm, 
private/tff you had better address yourse/f about your military proposition, which, to me, 

* This word ^ division’ it is doubtful if used, the manusciipt being a wretched 

scrawl. 
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aij^ara very judicious, I wish such as hk royal highness would, without neglecting 
the ipriue consider^ion, namely, the fitness of anything proposed, attend in addi- 
tion to that to what is popular. Our enemies attend to that alone, which is base; 
we leem to disregard it much, which is foolish. 

‘ Ever yours, toithfully, 

* Kxhyon.’ 


No. XXVIII. ,• 

^ Gredington, January 7, 1833. 

' My dear Sir, — ^The enclosed from J. Clarke I forward to you, as it is fit you 
should see his statement.* It was the* f mirth application for money I received on 
the day ou which it ontved, and reminded me of Terence, In te res redit Phormio; 
for such applications go little elsewhere. I hope to be in town the very beginning 
of next month at latest, and hope to hear a good report of your visitations. Tbp 
good cause is worth all the help that man can give it, but our only trust must be in 
God. In the last two years and a half 1 shall have spent, I suspect, in its behalf, 
nearer £20.000 than £10.000. If you are with an honoured brother the Duke of 
Gordon, please to tender my best respects to him and the Duchess. 

< Ever your sincere friend, 

* Kenyon. 

‘ Ellesmere, January 7, 1833. 

* To (Jolonel Fairman, the Duke of Gordon’s, N.B. 

‘ Kenyon.’ (Free.) 


• No. XXIX. 

* Portman-square, 8th February, 1833. 

* My dear Sir, — I called at 3, Cannon-row, yesterday, having attended his 
royal highness, our grand master, to the House of Lords, to sign Lord Aberdeen’s 
proxy, and gave Clarke a frank to write to you, to^say that his loyal highness and 
I agreed that we were bound by our rules to have a meetiug there on the 15th, and 
to notify to you, therefofe, the necessity for your immediate return. You can easily 
return to the iioith, and contiiflie your initiation ; but wc must not run the risk of 
disappointing our brethren if they come up to atteud our meeting. 

' Ever yours, most faithfully, 

• < Kenyon. 

^ To Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman.’ * 


No. XXX. 


(Copy.) 

^ Doncaster, Tuesday, Fob. 12, 1833. 


< My dear Lord, 

Lord Wynford, the soimdness of whose judgment few persons 

would be so hardy as to call i^f^iuestion, was kind enough to write me word he hud 
read with much pleasure the report of my proceedings at Birmingham. I believe I 
mentioned that 1 had consulted his lordship on the propriety of my contiwiiny to intro- 
duce the Duke^s fume in the prominent shape J had previously done, and with the polwy 
of which he seemed to aaree. There is one strong point which induces me to cherish 
a hope that 1 have worked a change in the sentiments of the press, which is that 
the foulest part of it, I fancy, has not attacked me, nor attempted to gainsay my 
comments in refutation of the calumuies so lavishly jiut forth against our illustrious 
grand master. If he would but make a tour into these parts, for which I have pre- 
pared the way, he would be idolized. 

* 1 am, with sincere respect, my dear lord, ever most devotedly yotir lordship’s, 

^ W, BlENNEHIUSSETT FAlRliAN. 


‘To Lord Kenyon.’ 
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No. XXXI. 

(Copy.) ' 

* Remdef r, Doncogter^ Tuesday. 

' Mt bbar Lord, — ^As I once mentioned to Lord Wynford, I really write such a 
number of letters, that I srarrely know to whom or where. 1 think, however, tliat 
I not only addressed one or two to your lordship from Leeds as well as from this 
place (before I received yours yesterday), but that I also sent you some documents 
in a parcel to Grcdinji^on, which 1 hope have been forwarded to you in London, as 
it might be very desirable to lay them before the grand lodge. Tlie keeping'a 
memorandum is wholly out of the question, from the conatant state of turmoil and 
interruption I have endured, though I am frequently not in bed till two in tho 
morning, labouring to get my business iihdcr, which in spitlj of all my industry still 
gains upon me. In the midst of iny bustle yesterday, in consequence of my recall, 
and which by the way I consider to be highly compliincntal, a party of gentlemen 
came over to me froiii Barnsley, to aid my endeavours for the establishment of a 
new lodge in this town, of tho first respectability, for which I hope the way is paved. 
It was impossible that I could do otherwise than invite my new brothers, by whom 
I had been treated most princely, to take tneir dinner with me. About a week ago 
I opened for them their warrant, and by way of beginning 1 initiated 10 members 
and, could I have stayed another day, might us many more, who have since joineil 
it ; but the subsequent fees cannot be claimed by the grand lodge. These bn-thren 
are all men of fortune, of high spirit, to whom money is no object. In proof of this, 
Mr. Jadison, the master, who dined with me yesterday, said that a subscription of 
£50 each had already been talked of, to get up an entertainment for our illustrious 

g rand master, if they might he pennitted to look forward lo bo distinguished an 
onour as a visit from him in the autumn of the year. All the ladies are with us, 
and ‘Mhe htue belles of Yorkshire” are noble dames. Ho sensibie tnere they of the 
that have been heaped on ovr much-tnjitred prmee, that at a dinner party at 
Mr, Jadteon'ti when hie royal highness* e health was proposed (and in every party which 
I have attended it has been drark with enthusiasm), they aCitia/ly shed tears. By 
excess of toil my own nerves are so uustning too, that in making to your lordship 
this report, / am playing the woman ; though 1 am proof af^ainst persecution, I am 
not against kindness. While the one kindles my indignation, the other at once 
subdues me. 1 find, however, I must not pursue such a subject at this moment. 
The enclosure goes to the corroboration of what might probably have been effected 
could 1 have stayed lonuer in a pl£*ce since the elections. 1 have many more letters 
of a similar kind, upon which 1 cannot lay my finger at present, but doubtless shall 
speedily be i^le to do so. I have notified to most, if not the whole of the districts 
in this county, in Lancaster, and in Cheshire, as well as in Derbyshire, the assem- 
bling of the grand lodge on Friday next. 1 have written to the Duke of (Sordon, to 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, to intimate that in all probability 1 should be directed to 
renew my circuit of the country so soon as the circular should be published. My 
inefficiency at the ensuing meeting will be excused, 1 hope, as 1 really stand inmeed 
of res't, and cannot promise to be more than a mereppher. Towards its termination 
I will rally all my spirits, to give some account of my mission, but the very thought 
now unmans me. 

^The new lodge at Barnsley is named '^Thc Royal Cumberland Lodge.” In 
great haste, 

' My dear lord, ever most devotedly your lordship’s, 

< W. Blewnbruasbett Fairmati. 

^ To Lord Kenyon.* 


No. XXXII. 

< Portman-square, May 2, 1833. 

t Mv dear Sir,-~I will try to keep all right to*inorrow at the meeting of the grand 
committee. I truly grieve you are so poorly, and beg you to take care of yourself. 
I will see if anything can be done to-morrow on the subject of fees; though 
character ought douhtfess to be our first idyect, numbers attached to the cause must 
be ^ necessary ingredient as to strength. I don’t know whereabouts Hercules’- 
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buildings are^ or some fine morniniv I might try to beat up }^our quarters. When 
we consider who ofir grand master is, we ought to feel — 

Nil desperandum, 

Teiicro diice et auspice Teucro.” 

* Ever your faithful friend, 

* To Colonel Fairman.’ < Kenyon.’ 


No. XXXIII. 

^ * Portman-square, May 25, d833. 

< My dear Sir, — I return the gallant Duhe^s warm-hearted letter. Would to God 
we had hundreds of suqb men ! The wrctph«in The Satirist would be best corrected, 
if it might be, by an opposite paper ruining his scandalous one. He well deserves, 
however, the severest punishment, and ought to prosecuted in all cases where con- 
viction seems absolutely certain. The difficulty of obtaining honest juries, to whi^ 
PeeC s Bill has subjected us, is very fearful, 

*• Ever your faithful friend, 

' To Colonel Fairman.* • (Signed) * Kenyon.* 


No. XXXIV. 

* Portman- square, May 30, 1833. 

* My dear Sir, — With respect to t^e composition of the grand committee, the 
pleasure of his royal highness the grand master is the only rule by which its 
formation can properly be regulated. Its being so framed as to produce harmony in 
the institution will no fioubt be the principle by which his royal highness will be 
guided ; and 1 am confident that feeling, as he must do, the essential importance 
(especially with reference to your undertaking a new tour. to consummate the zeal 
and hannony of which you have laid the foundation in North Britain and tho 
northern and trading districts of England) that you and the grand committee 
should be in entire hiArm<iny and mutual confidenoe ; that, therefore, neither brother 
South nor brother Morris should continue a member of it. The will of the grand 
master is conclusive ; a^d no n^mes ought to be submitted to his royal highness in 
gr«uid lodge but such as will be satisfactory to him. The suggestion at the meeting 
of the grand lodge is not for the purpose of election otherwise than in accordance 
with the pleasure of tho head of the institution, whose authority is justly declared 
to be supreme. You may communicate tbis to*the grand committee, for we must 
not lot our high and zealous friends who meet at^he grand lodge be disgusted any 
more by discussions at those meetings. Should any such be appreheMed, his royal 
highness should be informed that he may, previous to the anniversary of June, 
interdict the attendance of any brethren who would so forget themselves. 

< Believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful brother and friend, 

* To Colonel Fairman, &c. &g.’ ^ Kenyon.’ 


. No. XXXV. 


^ ' June 1. 

My dear Sir, — Lord Wynford has fixed Monday, at half-past twelve, at the 
House of Lords, to be initiated an Orangeman. lie has a private room of his 

own there as deputy Speaker 

' Believe me, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

‘ Kenyon.’ 


No. XXXVI. 

< Portmaii-square, June 13, 1833. 

‘ My dear Sir,— I am grieved that our valued brother Cumberland should suppose 
for one moment he could have given me the slightest ofience. It may happen some- 
times to me, as applied by Shakspeare to Brutus : — 

Poor Brutus with himself at war. 

Forgets to show his love to other men ;** 

but 1 never can forget to feel it for so zealous a friend to every cause most dear to 
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jne^ as our brother Cumberland has always proved himself to be. The statement 
you made to me before, and respecting; which I have now before pse particulate from 
Portsmouth, are out of my sphere, and should be referred, iotiet guoiies^ to bis royal 
highness, as mi/itary matters of gr,eat detica^* At the stwe time, private intima- 
tions, 1 submit, should be made to the military eorrespomdents, letting them Imow 
how highly we esteem them as brethren* 1 hope the circular will soon be out. 

* Your faithful hiend and brother, 

^ To Colonel Foirman.’ < E^myon/ 

No.xxxvn. ^ 

^ ' Portman-square, Juno 28, 1833« 

* Dear Sir,— -I will lay your letter, , proposing various important suggestions, 
before his royal highness our illustrious grand master. There is weight in every 
one of the suggestions ; and the real shown by brother Gragie is very refreshing in 
these days of mawkish^ apathy, rhad the delight of ex]»ressing to our royal grand 
master, on the evening of the day of the honest verdict of the twelve loyal jurymen, 
my gratification at the tardy justice which had been done him. 1 have replied to 
the enclosed in such manner as to enable our brethren to show my letter to any ma- 
gistrate with whom they may think my sentiments and feelings can have any 
influence. 

* Ever your faithful friend and brother. 

* To Colonel Fairman.’ ‘ Kenyon.* 

* 

No. XXXVIII. 

< Portman-rquare, July 2, 1833. 

^ My dear Sir, — I wrote yesterday to Mr. Plunkett concerning your tour and 
other matters. If H. K. H. pleases to start you, I sec no need for any delay. The 
statement of these accounts might be issued after you have agreed on the facts to be 
stated by Kedes or any other steady brother you please to authorize to do so. You 
must, however, arrange your coui^e yenerully with II. K. II., aail let him or me know 
from time to tune where for a certain indefinite* you may he sure to be found. 
H. R. H. I think judges well in thinking it untlesirahie to' have any meeting, now 
that the Irish Church Spoliation Dill haugs over our heads. If we go uu quietly iu 
and out of Parliament till that comes forward, I am confident we shall, by (rod’s 
mercy, throw it out on the second reading. Excuse more ; but early any morning 
if you like to cull I shall be glad to see you, but I am very early. 

< EVer your faithful friend and brother, 

« * Kenyon. 

* Colonel Fairman, Ilercules-buildings, Lambeth.' 

No. XXXIX. 

* Portman-square, July 3, 1^3. 

^ My dear SiKy—Thcre is so much relating to myself in the enclosed, that 1 can- 
not presume to give any opinion as to its publii^on. 11. R. 11., the 6. M., I 
dare say will consult with Lord Wynford oi> the subject, on account of the legal 
sentiments expressed by him, and you will act according to H. R. H.’b orders, and 
whether in giving he is pleased that the publication should be considered official or 
volunteer on your part. 

^ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 

(Signed). ^Kenyon. 

< Col. Fairman, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth.’ 

N#. XL. 

* Portman-square, July 10, 1833. 

* My dear Sir, — I send you some anti-Roman Catholic books, which you may 
distribute among the following Peers : — Manvers, Stradbroke, Liverpool, Ilarrowby, 
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Northampton, Carnarvon, the Bishops of Llandaff, Lincoln (Warren's-hotcl). &c., 
&c. 1 can say nf thinfip as to Mr. Staveley’s publication, but if done it should be 
fuftkliEith, and 1 would take a few copies. You know much better how to manage 
our hiethran than I do, mid they must be kept together as well as they can be. If 
you hear anything further from the MUitary Ihtttrieit, hi hit rmfol highnets know 
all particulara fit to he communieated. The times 1 really trust are improving 
(quietly and gradually. Let us act firmly and maintain all that is sacred, and pro- 
voke no one more than can be avoided. • 

* Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faitKfully, 

* Kbnton.’ 


l}o. XLI. 

* * ‘ EastweU'park, August 13, 1833. 

* My drar Sir* — Be so good as to send the l^rl of Winchilsea, in a day or two 
(bnt not overweight, as yours of this morning is to me), th|p circular of June 4tA, 
and any other circular which will contain good nai|^s and matter in it. You can 
say you did it by my desire, and in hopes that he, as one of the stanchest of Pro- 
testants, would join us. 1 am glad to bear that several persons of judgment think 
we might have a Government with which the House of Commons would act. If 
NO, it is a sad pity the Hero of Waterloo and others would notact so as to have 
obtained such a Ministry during the existing session. When Parliament is pro- 
rogued, it tH well known nothing can he done^ unlets some death of importance occurs, 
I hope to be in town on Thursday mofning, for two nights. 

< Ever your faithful friend and brother, 

, ^ Kenyon.’ 


No. XLII. 

' Dvar Coi.oNEL, — I returned here yesterday, and found your letter. I fear, by 
this time, that you arc started on your lour. To whom am I to jiay my debt to the 
Orange Lodge in yoiA absence ? Wishing you a^jileasant and prosperous journey, 

^ Faithfully yours, 

• * Wynford. 

‘ Tuesday, August 129. 

* C'hiselhurst, August 30, 1.‘^.33. 

< Colonel Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

^ W^ynford." • 


No. XLIII. 

‘ My dear Sir, — On the other side is a check for the eighteen guineas that I owe 
the Orange Lodge. 1 am sorry to hear of your illness. 1 am waiting for a letter 
from Dovor (which 1 hope my sciirant, who delivers you this, may bring me,) to set 
off to London, and from thence to Dovor, where my daughter has been expecting me 
for %is week past. On my return, should you be near London, I shall be happy to 
see you. ^ 

‘ Faithfully yours, 

‘ Wynford. 

* Colonel Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster,’ 


No. XLIV. 

< Gredington, September 10. 

* My dear Si a and Brother, — It certainly is desirable that our enemies should 
bo informed, through such sources of information as they will read, in what respects 
the Orange institution has been injurioiwiy misrepresented. Great care, however, 
must be taken as to statement of facts, that wo may not be accused of inaccuracy. 
/ think his royal highness the grand master did not take any oath on admission, 
for, 1 think, every oath was discontinued previous to the admission of his royal 
highness. It was otherwise with myself and our late illuatrmts grand master. 
What is the present rule, however, is the only question worth considering, and now 
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we decidedly fake no oath.* 1 expect my good friend Lord Wynford here o& the 
15th, to stay a few weeks, 1 hope. We have sad wet weather, find yet have ttuch 
barley euh One of our most saleable productions, cheese, is advancing, which will 
be some relief, 1 hope, to our distressed farmers. ** 

< Kver your faithful friend, 

* Kenyon. 

^ Colonel Fairmw,* &c. &c. 


No. XLV. ^ 

^ Lord Roden presents his compliments to Colonel Fairman, and has received his 
obliging letter ; in reply to which, Lord R. would say that he does not think this by 
any means a favourable time fur visiting tW Orange brethren of Ireland. There is 
just now such strung feeling amoi^st them, and. Lord Roden is sorry to say, so 
much difference of opinion as to 4he processions, that he thinks it would be lietter 
to let that subside befoib the deputation of our English brethren went round. Lord 
Roden hopes that the Conservative meeting abont to be held in Glasgow may 
strengthen our cause. 

^ Tollymere-park, September 24, 1833.’ 


No. XLVI. 

_ ‘ Eglinton-castlc, October 4, 1833. 

* SiR> — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. It would 
give me great pleasure to attend any grc'at Conservative meeting in Scotland, if the 
stewards or secretary honoured me with an invitatuin, and tiiat 1 could accomplish 
being at Glasgow on the day of the meeting. At present, 1 am going on the 8th 
to Dalkeith, and on the 16th or 17th to Scone, after which I am nut certain of iny 
tnovemeuts, or whether 1 shall nut be obliged to return to Durham. 

* I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

^ Vank Lunuunoerhi. 

* Colonel Fairman, his Grace tlie Duke of Gordon’s, ^ 

* Gordon Castle.’ 


No. XLVII. 

^ ‘ Gredington, Ellesmere, Oct. 20, 1833. 

* My dear PiR, — I will forward our zealous friend C'raigie’s letter to Eedcs, to 
whom I wrote the other day, cxi^ressing my readiness forthwith to suspend, and if 
necessary to expel, some disorderly men in or near Bolton, who have shown some- 
thing like a radical spirit. Watkins went among them gallantly, and we shall set 
them to rights, 1 trust. Snumey take* some time to be welt roused^ hut when he imbibes 
the heat of Orangeism he will not lose again. I am every way grieved that our gallant 
northern duke is not in health to attend the Orange conseivative meeting. It is a 
great pity, /oo, that the amiable Duke of Buccle ugh not see the immense importance 

of his sanctioning such a cause as the Orange cause, identified ns it is with the high 
conservative principles. His grace docs not yet see the difierence between what 
may he,pefhapst expedient in respect to political lenders and placemen, as to tem- 
porizing, and what is the high station, as to abiding by principles and promoting 
them, which becomes men of rank and influence ; nor how much more such a 
course would benefit the cause of party as well as that of truth^by principles. In 
Pitt’s time, and in the duke’s grandfather’s, much was dune by nigh principles and 
zeal, which would not in many cases have emanated from Pitt himself. Their 
graces of Gordon ami Buccleugh are the two men of Scotland to whom alone Orange- 
men and Conservatives look up with hope. The young Manpiis Douglas will, I 
hope, from his high connexion with the high-minded Duke of Newcastle, train on 
well in time. My dear sou and hib bride seem as happy here as 1 could wish, and 


* Tests, or declarations, as well as oaths, are ec]uul1y prrhibiied in the statute 

which Lord Kenyon was desirous to evade. — Ed. 
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pqysess tho kindest wishes of all around them. My kindest remembrance to the 
gallant duke, and Relieve me 

* Your faithful friend and brother, 

6 'Kenyon. 

ordon Castle, Fochabers, N*B. 

‘ (Free) Kenyon/ 


No. XLVIir. 

. •'March 29, 1834. 

'^Lord Thomond’s compliments to Col. Fairman; he encloses him the subscriptiuu 
book and £20. ^ 

'LordThomond be^sto say that he pays an annual subscription to the Grand* 
Orange Lodge in Dublin.* • • 


No. XLIX> , 

‘ Dear Sib, — I returned from London too late to write to Vou by last night’s post. 
I have lately had so many things on my hands that 1 forgot to tell you that 
Ijurd Kenyon^ and my set disct^sed the propriety of purchasing the newspaper 
you mentioHt and were of opinion that there (are) many reasons (why) we should 
not make such purchase. 

' If we cannot get TVec Dispatch more favourably supported, it will be necessary 
that a Conservative paper should be published. But this must be undertaken, not 
by three persons, but by the Carlton <^lub. 

' / think it highly prohahle that something will soon Ite done by the Club, 

' In the mean time I must decline putting myself forward. I am just returning 
from Seven Oaks, ana the letters are going to the post. 

' 1 am, in great haste, faithfully yours, 

' Wynfobd. 

‘ Chiseihurst, April 11, 1834. 

^ Colonel B. Fairman, F. O., Birmingham. 

‘ Wynford.’ • 

* • No. L. 

' Gordon Castle, July 27, 1834. 

' My nFAit Siu, — I return our most excellent friend’s letter ; it pleases me to find 
that he thinks I did my <luty at Glasgow. The exertion was great, but the dinner 
did good to the true cause. I am glad that tX^ unprincipled ministers remmn to do 
mure mischtef as yet we are not ready for a change ; in six months 1 think a (Con- 
servative cabinet will be able to stand their ground against Wh^ and Radical 
united, for the tide is turniug. May we live to see better times. 1 am getting 
ready for the hills. 

' Believe me yours, very sincerely, 

' To Colonel Fairman.’ ' Gordon, 

^ No. LI. 

' Gordon Castle, Oct. 21, 18J4. 

‘ Mr DEAR Sir, — Many thanks for your polite attention ; the communication 
gives me real concern, and causes serious refiectioii. These sod events should open 
people’s eyes, and one in particular ; but the Lord Chancellor is a very dangerous 
man, and at last the world will find him out. His tour in this ])art of the country 
has done us gooiL Sir George Murray’s dinner at Perth has brought good men 
together, and on the 29th I am to preside at a dinner in Aberdeen, given to Captain 
Gordon ; seven hundred arc expected ; and every man must do his duty, 

• Winter has come upon us, uud we feel it the more after the fine weather wo 
enjoyed. 1 trust your health is good. 

' Ever, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

' Gordon. 

' Addressed Fochabers, Oct. 1834, 

* Col. Fairman, Falkluud Cottage, Lambeth, London# 

< Gordon.* 
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No. LII. 

^ Gredlngtott, Sept. 3, 18S4, 

^ Mir DEAR Sir and Brother, — I have not received back from Encombo your 
letter suggeHtiaf^ an alteration in the rules. If you to suggest anything 
special, or wppietnentary^ which would probably be better, as consequently tempo- 
rary instead of permanent, let me know again. I uin now fixed here 1 hope, with 
litde variation, till February next ; nud you will be glad to hear a good account of all 
most dear to me, aOif that my neighbours here seem very glad to see us returned. 

' ‘ Believe mu yours truly, ^ 

‘ Kenyon. 

* P.S. — I shall always direct Cannon-row ; I always prerfumo there is no altera- 
tion from my correctea copy, if you don’t .point any out to mj. 

‘ 'Fo Colonel Fairmau.’ 


No. LIU. 


‘ Grediugton, September 13, 1834. 

* My dear Sir and Brother, — I wish you would bi* so good as to send me the 
ipsissima verba which you wish to introduce to prevent disloyalty among our 
brethren ; but be so good as to send it under weight, as to-day’s letter bus cost me 
3s. 3d. What you propose to insert I piesuine you mean to do as required at the 
present moment. Be so good, therefore, as to state also the grounds oil which you 
consider it necessary. I think the castigation if given, had better ho given us an 
hypothesis, so as to let those apply it who feel it to be dae to tliem. \ rejirimand 
to a whole body constituted like our O. I. would do anything hut good; cer- 
tainly if the whole body were rotten, it had btitti*r he dissolved and renewed ; but 
that could only, perhaps, be after coinmuuication with the sound heads or sound 
members of the difibrent lodges. / am ven/ sm ry ia hear uf your taking v ft mune if 
from the money-lenders. I think our lodges should he called upon, on pain of 
suspension, to pay up all that is due on ihe old rubs forthwith, and l)e urged to 
pay as required by the revised rules of the (). I. Before very long 1 shall prob.ihly 
be in Lancashire, and will eiideavinir to see Major W’atkins. , I ex]>ectiny excellent 
zealous friend Lord Wynford here in two or three d;tys. 

* Ever your faithful friend and brother. 


^ Addressed, Ellesmere, September 1 i, 1834. 

* To Col. Fairman, 3, (’aunun-roit, W^estmiustcr. 
‘ Free — Kenyon.’ 

«• 


* Kenyon. 


No. LIV. 

‘ Peel-hall, September 19, 1834. 

* My dear Sir and Brother, — In this, by another cover, I return your pajiers. 
I have paid my best attention to all your suggestions, ns I did before to those here- 
tofore proposed to be admitted. Let enough be prijtt'jd for present distribution, 
and on economical principle as to the No., which yon understand, and 1 don’t; and 
pray let it, after the lapse of above three months, he finished. I have been too 
busy to see Major Watkins, and return on Tuesday to Grediugton. 

‘ Ever yours faithfully, 

. 'Kenyon. 

About Circulars.— Bolton, September 20, 1834. 

'To Col. Fairman, 3, Caiinuu-row, Westminster. 

' Free — Kenyon.’ 


No. LV. 

' Portman-square, April 27, 

• \ ^ ^artily wish I could hope to be of any use in applying at Chelsea 

m behalf of the writer of the enclosed. I think we had better communicate it to his 
royal highness, as he is ihe only iierson, except yourself, who can judiciously iiiter- 
xere in mUtiartf matters connected with the Orange institutions. I hope your attack 
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in off, and that we shall have a thoroughly amicable meetin^^ next Friday. 

Briber Mair seeq^s very frank and well meaning. If you could get Mr. Knipe, 
who is a favourite, 1 think, with his royal highuess, to attend, it would be well. 

* Ever, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

* Kemyon.’ 


No. LVI. 

(Copy.) 

■ ^ * 23, King-street, Westminster, Tuesday Evening. 

* My dear SxRj — By r^uming the Palladiums, with a small packet of letters from 
kings and princes 1 left for your poniiAil, you will oblige me very much. As circum- 
staiici'S will at lungth ^:om])el me to sec^ *a compensation from royalty, for my 
services and burrenders in their service, should nut an a])peal to their justice, made 
confidentially and resjiectfully, in the first iiibtanje, be productive of the desired en^, 
I shall enforce my claims Ihioiigh the medium of the pressf both in pamphlets and 
papers, when a dread of exposure may prompt them to do that which ought to have 
emanated from a sense of gratitude. 

* Most faithfully yours, my dear Sir, 

W U. BLkNNEKII ASSET!' FaIRMAN. 

* P.S. — Mr. Abuirow will do me the favour to take charge of the above, when it 
shall suit your own coiivciiieiice to hand them over to that gentleman. 

« To D C , Esq.’ • 


Akt. IX. 

THEORY AND PRJ1.CTICE. 

• A DIALUGU£. 

• 

X. Sir, T am no thoori«;t. 

K. Will yon tluni me leave to ask what you are? 

A^. T follow (‘Xperionco. \ 

3". You will ])robably accuse me of only startinj:^ a J^oUsb para- 
dox, if I affirm that (experience and ibeory are the same ; and that, 
of course, in saying Ibal you follow exjierience and not theory, 
you declare your ignorance of both. 

X. What, sir, theory and expc'rience the same ! Are they not 
direct contraries — the %wie opposed to the other ? 

Y. In my opinion they are not ; and I am willing, if you think 
it worth yonr while, to enter upon the inquiry with you ; and to 
seek for the moans of determining whether your opinion or mine 
he correct. 

X. There can be no means of showing me that experience is 
the same with theory. Why, sir, is not theory speculation, and 
is not experience practice? Arc not j)ractic(' and speculation 
opposed to one another ? 

Y. I admit that the terms are often opposed to one another. 
Many a man speaks of the one as good, the other as evil ; but 
in the minds even of those men there is no opposition in the ideas. 
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What th^ praise under the name of experience, is theory ; what 
they blame under the name of theory, is practice. ^ 

X. This is potently affirmed ; you are on a way to reach the 

summit of paradox in time. ^ 

T. I expected your accusations. But accusations, if they are 
not just, need only to be examined. I am, therefore, anxious to 
commence with you the examination of yours. 

X Well, sir, will you begin ? 

Y. Willingly, if you prefer that T should. . You think there is 
a great difference between theory and experience. If I ask you 
to state the difference, do not accuse me of seeking in inanity the 
reputation of subtlety. I'wish to narrow, as far as possible, the 
field of our investigation, and imagine that this single question in- 
volves the whole. I deny there is any difference ; you say there 
is ; it is for you to show what it is. 

X. It seems no difficult matter to state the difference between 
theory and experience. In following experience we follow facts; 
in following theory we follow fancy 

Y, Tile difference you adduce is the difference between follow- 
ing facts and following fancy. What we have to do, then, is to 
compare the following of facts with the following of fancy. But 
in order to do so we must compare the ideas, and not merely the 
terms. We must, therefore, begin by stating the ideas. 

X, We must do so. ' 

Y. Will you then state what appear to you *o be the ideas re- 
specthely designated by those two expressions, or will it be more 
agreeable to you that I should state them ? 

X. As you propose to make the comparison, it seems conve- 
nient that you should place in your own light the things to be 
compared. " 

Y, To this I have no objection, provided I carry you along 
with me ; othei’wdse you are sensible that my comparison would 
not answer our common end, that of a mutual discussion. 

X Certainly not. 

Y. I can only know that I carry you ’^along with me, if you 
allow me, setting aside thus far the laws of modern politeness, to 
put my statements in the form of questions, you signifying in reply 
your assent or dissent. 

X. I see that the form of question and answer will give facilities 
to our disquisition, and that the substance of politeness may be 
preserved though we dispense with some of its formalities. 

K The first thing I have then to do is to set foilh the ideas in- 
volved in the phrase ‘ following examples.* 

An example is a past fact ; it is an event of yesterday, or the 
last week, or year, or more distant period. But it is not every 
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event which is an example. X man died last week, a bird flew in 
the air : these ate event*^, but not examples^ meaning by example 
an act to be repeatecj. An act to be repeated, or an example to 
be followed, is an act followed by certain consequences. These 
consequences also must be agreeable consequences. Does this 
accord with your idea of an example ? Shall we caU it a past act 
followed by agreeable consequences ? 

X, This seems to be the proper account of it. 

Y. But a past art is a thing done, and cannot be revived. 
There may be a series of acts one sfftfer another, but for an act to be 
after it has been is an evident impossib^ity. Your act of to-day^ 
is not your act of yesterday, nor is your act of •any one moment 
that of the preceding moment. When an act is finished it is gone, 
and gone for ever. What then u it that you mean by following a 
])ast act f 

X, Doing one tliat is like it. 

Y. Expecting, I presume, a similar result. Beeausc a man 
v\lio has thrown corn on the ground has reaped a greater quantity 
tlidii that which he sowed, we too throw corn on the ground ex- 
pecting a similar a&vantago. 

X. Expectation of a similar result is doubtless included in the 
idl'd of following an example. 

Y. An exampltj, then, is a sequence^ it includes at least an 
antecedent and a coiisc'quent. 

A' Tt does so. * « 

T. This is one point of importance, and we may consider it settled; 
but here we have to remove a difficulU\ A solitary fact fields 
no guidance. It is an admitted priiici]5e that from an individual 
instance no conclusion can be drawn. A man may hi-ve fallen 
from a high tower and have received little injury ; he who should 
follow this as an example would probably pay dear for being so 
practical a man. 

X. I think, sir, you may here be accused of some misrepresen 
tation. In defining a jR’actical man, two sets of cases are to be 
distinguished ; the cases which may be regarded as constant, and 
the cases which arc accidental. Practice does not follow the latter, 
but the former. 

y. You say well, sir, and have gone a great way tow^ards proving 
my proposition, that what is called practice is in reality theory. 

X. How you are to make good that affirmation it is for you to 
discover. 

Y. It is so ; then observe. Did you not say that practice w^as 
following cases of constancy ? 

X, Yes. 

Y. What is it then we understand by cases of constancy ? Is it 

VoL. HI. & XXV. No. I. Q_ 
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not cases in which like antecedents have been followed by like 
consequents many times ? 

X. It is. 

Y. But to follow these cases wc must know them : to follow 
them without error we must know them accurately^ and distinguish 
them in every instance from cases merely accidental. It is very 
evident that all good practice must depend upon this knowlc^e, 
and n hat ever contributes most to render this knowledge pertect 
and unerring, contributes most to the perfection of practice. 

X. No one will dispute that ^)roposition. 

Y. We acquire our knojvledge of ,i case of constancy by having 
“observed the event — an antecedent followed by a consequent in a 
laiielv of instances — fii^t one, then another, then another, and so 
on. Ilaving obseried these insl inees we remember them ; so far 
our knowledge consists of the remembrance of our observations. 
But thib knowledge is only of the ]jcist ; all practice regards the 
future. You will to do a certain ihuig not yef done, and you will 
to do it lor the sake of a certain consequence. How is it that your 
knowledge of tlie past becomes a guide of the future ? 

X. Nothing is easier than the leply to t*licit question. As 
things have happened in the past, s(» do they in the future. This 
we have always observed, and this we expect. 

y. That you e\])ect, it is true ; but how do you exp^'Ct it t 
Why should things he in the future as ihev have been in the 
past? 

A’. The reason is because they have been always observed to 
be so. 

Y. A like antecedent lias been followed by a like consequent, 
not once,^hut many times. Tlie remembrance of this is the first 
step of the proceeding which you call practice; the second is the 
act, performed by \ ou under expectation of the usual consequence : 
the expectation, jou say, grounded upon the remembrance. But 
the grounding of an expectation upon a remembrance is a meta- 
phorical expression, and ought to be tianslated into simple lan- 
guage. W ill you have the goodness to do so t 

A. It may be done, I imagine, thus : — the antecedent A ha.v 
been constantly followed by tlie consequent B, therefore the an- 
tecedent A will he constantly followed by the antecedent B. 

Y. I'hat is to say, you frame from your past experience a 
general theorem : having observed that A has been followed by 
B, you say, indefinitely, A is followed by B; and on this theorem 
you ground your practice. According to you, therefore, to draw 
up a theorem from observ at ion of the past, and to act upon it, is 
practice ? 

X It is. 
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Y. But is it not also theory ? 

X. How do you make it appear to be theory ? 

Y , Because theory consists iu drawing up a theorem for the 
guidance of the future from the observation of the past. 

X. That I should not call theory a1 all. 

Y. Do you know any theory that is any thing ? 

Certainly I do — many ; for example, the vortices of Des- 
cartes. ^ 

y. As you began tliis discu'ssi^n^by expressing a preference of 
experience to theory as a guide of practice, 1 concluded that we 
had in vibw onlv that class of tlieorieskwliich have a reference tow 
future practice; not tliose attcunpts sometimes Vatted theories, to 
account for certain ])hcnomen.u that is, bring them under some 
law wliich is already ascertained. The nature of this last class 
of theories 1 j^ne no objection to di-.cus-,, as the consideration 
Avill confirm ratln^r than invalidate the proposition I maintain. 
But as they are things wliich, plough often confounded under one 
name, are very different in then* nature, I slioiild wish, with your 
leave, to coiitino.our att(Mitioii iu the first instance to theories 
forming the groundwork of practice, such as the mercantile 
tlioory in political ecoiioinv, the Browiioiiean tiioory in medicine. 
Do you know any tlicHiries of ihat kind which are not essentially 
theorems drawn «]) from the obsen at nia of the past for the guid- 
ance of the future i 

X, Yes, 1 lliiiik I can •mention various tlicorics, the mere off- 
spring of f.iiicv as I called it at the beginning ; the fancy, for ex- 
ample, of the al<*heinisls about findin^^ gold. 

y. It is not a v or\ apposite exiUnplo, as it may be alleged to 
partake more of bad ])ractiee than bad theory; unl*iS you will 
call the gamester a theorist, and tell us that he commits his folly 
by quitting practici* and pursuing theory. 

This is a forced similarity, and neither proves that the 
gamester is a theorist, nor disproves that the alchemist is one. 

T. A short examina^bn will show us whether the similarity is 
imaginary or not. The alchemist has observed very strange and 
unexpected results from chemical compositions and decomposi- 
tions. Ho says to himself, why may not gold be among these re- 
sults ? He sees no reason why, nor can any man see a reason 
why. So far he theorizes, and so far only ; and so far he pro- 
ceeds correctly. He next advances to jiracticc, and there he errs. 
The gamester has also obscrv'cd verj strange turns of fortune at 
the gaming table in favour of various individuals as w^ell as him- 
self. On each renewed occasion he says to himself, why should 
there not be a turn of fortune highly favourable to me on this 
occasion i No man can deny that there may be. Thus far he 

Q^2 
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also th,elMHEes» and thoorizes correctly. He proceeds^ however^ 
immediately to a practice ^vhich is wrong. Is there not now 
something of a similarity i 

X There is the appearance at least of a similarity ; but there 
seems to be also an essential difference. Because certain remftrk- 
able things haye resulted from certain known chemical operations, 
to suppose that gold will result from certain unknown chemjcal 
operations is a very different thing from expecting that dice will 
turn up in a way in w’hich they haVe turned up before. 

Y. All comparisons hold only in (‘ertain respects. A dog 
;taking arsenic and a man ^king arsenic are very differeiTt things ; 
with respect to- the arsenic and its effects the cases are similar. 
So in the cases of the gamester and the alchemist, the similarity 
to the purpose in hand is complete. In the case of the alchemist 
there is a chance of his making gold, but there are many chances 
against him ; in the case of the gcimesler there is a chance of 
his having good luck, but there arc many chances against it. 
Each of them chooses to act upon the one chance and disregard 
the many. "J’his is not theorj : all theory shows tlxat the many 
chances are better than the few . The instances you have pro- 
duced are not, therefore, instances of theories drawn nj) from 
fancy. It still remains lobe known if jou can produce others 
which are. 


X, Though it may not be possible to produce a theory which 
has not some reference to facts, which is not in some degree 
founded on the obser\atioii of the past, (for any tlieory laid down 
for the guidance of the future, which is not in some degree founded 
on the past, would be a mere exhibition of insanity,) yet I think 
any theory nlrawm from a xery insufficient observation of the j)ast, 
any theory inconsistent with facts and an erroneous guide for the 
future, may be juatly enough denominated the creature of the 
fancy. 

y. If we give up the exisleiice of theories which are not founded 
on the observation of the past, and alloW that all theories are 
founded on it, we have then but two classes of theories — those 


which are accurately founded on an observation of the past, and 
those which are not accurately founded on it. The former, 1 
suppose, you would not call fancies, but only the latter. 

X Only the latter. 

Y. I have no objection to your calling them by any name you 
please, provided only you do not confound them with the other ; 
and having advanced thus far it is time to see what conclusions 


wre are prepared to draw. 

X. I shall be happy to hear what they are. f' 

y. We have seen that aU practice, all at least which deserras 
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the name of rational, is founded upon an observation of the past^ 
have we not ? * 

X. We have so^ 

K Wo have also agreed that all theories are founded^ thoug 
some correctly, some incorrectly, upon an observation of the past 
Theory and practice therefore are both founded on the sam 

A. 7’hey are so ^ but few theories are correctly founded. 

Y. Is there no^ such a thihg |is^ erroneous practice? 

X. There is, but not so common as erroneous theory. , 

y, 13* not erroneous practice that which is not correctly founded 
upon tile observation of the past ? * 

X I lis. 

K Is not erroneous theory rtiat which is not correctly founded 
upon the observation of the past? 

A" It K 

Error of practice and ervor of theory then arc both owing to 
the same thing ? 

A' It seems sa 

Y. We ha\e said that all practice, which is the producing an- 
tecedents for the sake of consequents, is acting according to the 
remenibraiiee of constancy in many instances? 

A^. We have. • • 

Tlie romenjiraiice of the constancy of sequence in many 
instances, when put iutd language, is a theorem. Thus, corn 
thronn into the ground produces corn, and the quantity produced 
is greater than the quantity producing. This is the remembrance 
of a constant sequence, and it is a theorem. The practice of 
so>'ing corn, is founded upon this remembrance; it if, therefore, 
founded upon the theorem. Is it not so ? 

X. It is. 

Y. But what is the difference between a theorem and a theory? 

X. 7^hey s(»em indeed to be pretty closely connected. 

The theory is merely a name of the thought or idea, and 
theorem is the name of the proposition which gives it expression, 

X. It seems so. 

y. In following a theorem, therefore, or the remembrance of a 
constant sequence, we are following a theory; and as all practice 
Ibllows this remembrance, all practice is founded upon theory, 
and there is no practice without theory ? 

* X. I cannot deny that it is so. 

Y, But if there is no practice without theory, it is altogether 
absurd to set practice in opposition to theory ; and those people 
who condemn others by saying you follow theoiy, and extol them- 
selves by saying we follow practice, only show the wretched st^te 
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of their mincU ; they know not what practice is. When a 
man says that he follows practice, lie says by the same words that 
he follows theory. All men, therefore, in e\ery rational action of 
their lives arc followers of theory; and they may be divided, may 
they not, into the two follow ing^ cla«?ses — those who follow good 
an(f tliose wIk) follow bad theoiy; the sort acting always 
right, the second always wrong ^ . 

X The conclusion is legitimately drawn. 

1^. The inquir) then of principal importance is what are tlio 
properties of a good thtxiry and a bad ^ 

X, Certainlj. 

Y. We havvi^iilre-ady made some ])rogress iii that inquiry. Wc 
have seen that in the formation of all theories the object is to 
ascertain a case of constant sequence; v\hen that is correct i\ 
ascertained and correctlj expressed in words, the e\])ression niaj 
be said to be a ciUTect theorv. \ny set ol‘ words, on the other 
hand, which professe-, to set (orth a case of const ant sequence, 
but sets forth as constant a ca^c that is not constant, or sets forth 
one that is, incorieetl\ — such set r>f words maybe termed a wn’ong 
theory. May we not a^sllnle these, as jnst descriptions of good 
theories and bad theories in kind.^ 

X. I think we mtiy. 

Y. But good theory as a kind is a \ery lunij)iug evjiression, 
and combines species winch hewho woiilil arn\e «it clearness ol 
ideas on this important subject must not neglect to distinguish. 

Of two theories, each the exjiression of one constant sequence, 
the sequence expressed b> the one may be a sequence on the 
due or undue observance oj which much of human happiiH'ss or 
misery ingiy depend ; the sequence expn^ssed l)\ the other may 
be one with which good or eiil to mankind lias little or no con- 
nexion. Thus, the sequence of night and dav is one, the know- 
ledge of whicli is of > ast inijiortaiice to mankind. The regular 
revolution of the satellites of Jupiter round that jilaiiet is a se- 
quence, the knowledge of vihieh is of little importance. Tiieories 
are of importance, ther«‘fore, in proportion as the sequences ot 
which they are the expression have much or little influence on 
human life. 

X. That is true. 

Y. A theory may express correctly the tracing of a sequence, 
but a tracing which has proceeded only a certain way. A theory 
may also express correctly the tracing of the same sequence, when 
the tracing has proceeded a greater way. The theory expressing 
the tracing which has gone the furthest is of coulee the most 
valuable. Instances to illustrate the observation are innumerable. 
The tendency of bodies to the earth was traced at an early 
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period^ and the sequence was at last correctly expressed in the 
theorem^ that tiie tendency of bodies 1o the earth, or the time re- 
quired in falling ^ it, is as the squares of the distances. The 
sequence was traced much further when Sir Isaac Newton dis- 
covered that the same law regulated the motions of tho planets, 
and to this enlargement of the comprehensiveness of the theory 
the greatest honour was attached. • * 

'X. And very justly. 

1'. We may, thferefore, lay it down, with your consent, as a 
rule, that a theofy is always the* more valuable the greater the 
extent of sequence ^vhich it correctly announces. This, ih reality, 
is neither more nor less than saying tnat rao^e^ knowledge is 
belter than less. 

X. The truth of this is suihcieiitly clear. 

1'. Every theory, therefore, the more general and comprehen- 
sive it is, the more valuable it is. 

X. Cerlainly. 

1. Th(‘ man whose miiitf contains the greatest number of 
general theories, is tlie man best furnished for correct practice ; 
the man whose mind contains the smallest number the least. 

X, I see it is so. 

}". The whole business of philosophy consists in tlie endeavour 
to render eacli tjieory as comprelien^iive as possibh', '^I’he whole 
business ol* ])hiloso])hy, therefore, is to* furnish men as completely 
as possible for jiractice ; .and tlie best philosopher is by necessary 
consequence the best ]jractitioner. 

X. It must b(* so, how evtu* wide of my fomior notions. 

T. The evidence is irresistiblei practice proceeds upon the 
supposition of an ascertained sequence, meauiug sequence 
constancy of sequeiict*. As far as the sequence is correctly ascer- 
tained, that is, as far as the theory goes, the practice founded on 
it is correct. Su]j];osc a sequence in regard Xo the human body 
ascertained as far as the entire s])ecies is concerned, this collected 
information, or theory is of far more importance than if the se- 
quence had been traced as far only as men of a particular descrip- 
tion. Suppose tlie sequence is next traced through horses: the 
theory is now enlarged, and is so much the more valuable. It 
wwld receive an additional value if the sequence were traced 
through another species and another ; it would become exceed- 
ingly valuable if it were traced through all ; and it would be- 
come the most valuable possible if the sequence were traced 
through all the objects of which our system is composed. 

X, It would so. 

Tl It thus appears, that tlie proper business of philosophy is to 
trace every sequence as far as possible, and ascertain its greatest 
extent. It is very often found that sequences, which at first view. 
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appear be difFerent, and to constitute a variety of species^ are, 
more closely examined, found to be one. And it is not at 
all impossible, it is on the other hand very probable, that all the 
changes which we observe in this world, innumerable as they 
seem to be, may be the result of a small number of sequences, 
tracc^able through all terrestrial beings. 

A'. I aUow it all.* 

y. If philosophy shall e\er discover these sequences, and it is 
making constant advances, all knowledge competent to human 
nature will be correctly summed' up in a few propositions ; and 
mistaken practice will bo no longer possible. 

A. What a magnificent idea you present of the importance of 
theorizing, and what a rc\olution you have produced in my mind 
since our conversation began ! 

Y. From this doctrine it is very difficult not to draw some 
practical conclusions. 

X. Why sliould we abstain from drawing those conclusions if 
we think they are of importance t 

Y. I am w illing to give a speciinen of them if you consent. 

A. I heartily consent. 

I". We have seen that the language which contrasts theory and 
practice, setting the one above the other, is the very consumma< 
tion of ignorance — that it proves a man to be upacquainled with 
the very first elements of thought, and goes a great wav towards 
proving his mind to be so perverted as to be incapable of being 
taught them. 

A. It is impossible not to assent to this. 

Y, This appearing with a clearness and cogency of reason not 
inferior to d'^nionst ration, lei us next turn our eyes upon a few 
historical facts. The language, demonstrative of this ignorance, 
has been a prevalent language in our two Houses of Parliament 
time out of mind. Our leaders in Parliament have always used it 
so protusely as if they did it in emulation of one another, and as 
a proof of their w isdom. We need not gO too far back; let us 
begin with Pitt. It became a settled formula witli him and his 
scmK>L Fox was not behind him, in a nimble use of the same 
instrument; nor W'indham, nor Grenville. Burke outran them 
all. Nor has there been any iutemiission. All the great men who 
have taken the lead in Parliament, from these men to the present, 
the greatest of all (the present are always the greatest), have been 
equmly eager in the use of the same language, and have taken 
equal cremt to themselves for the reacli of mind which it displayed. 
History will find its advantage in this. It affords a messuxe 
of the men, perfectly accurate. They gren$ men, who do not ktioir 
the relation of theory to practice, and of practice to theory ! 

Another melancholy fact is, that this language, the ofibprhig' 
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and dii^play of the most deplorable ignorance, has always been 
peculiarly acc(9)[)table to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They crow^ and look triumphant whenever they hear it. 
Whenever a great man gets up, and with a commanding voice and 
manner says, ‘ Away with sucli or such a scheme of improvement ! 
Wc will have no theories ! Give ii« practice V the •hear hims are 
more fervent than on almost any other occasion. * 

The Scripture tells us that on one occasion our Lord said, 

‘ My people perish for lack of knowledge.' Well may this be said 
of tlie people of lilngland, when fheir rulers in both Houses of 
Parliament have their heads in such a ^tate. 

'Phe cry of practice against theory began Uf he ♦used when the 
force of the cry against philosophy began to grow feeble, and it 
grew rife as the erj’ against ])hik)sophy (lied away. 

The cry against philosophy was raised as soon as the eyes of 
the public began to be prying. There is never anything which ' 
needs amendment in the s1ate,^but there ai-e numbers of men w’ho 
see it is tlanr interest to tight against the amendment ; because 
they make their profit out of the abuse. All this disposition to pry 
into abuses was imputed to philosophy. It‘ jdiilosophy, that is, 
the disposition to inquire, could be successfully cried down, men 
would be quiet ; and those good things which good men had so 
long enjoyed at tjie expense of others, ji^'ould rest in peace. The 
clergy of such a church as the Church of England form the great 
section of the men who* fight against amendment. Their esta- 
blihhmoiit being altogether one overgrown abuse, a desperate 
attachnumt to abuses is a necessary part of their nature. Philo- 
sophy, therefore, they have always treated as their great enemy. 
Their accusations, like those of all impostors, are vague^Philosophy 
was very dangerous to men s souls. The clergy are always re- 
markable for their care of men’s souls, when it is synonymous 
with care of their own interests. Philosophy being dangerous to 
men’s souls, God hates philosojdiers ; and philosophers hate God. 
This foundation well laid, everything followed of course. 

But men began to distrust the clergy. They found that philo- 
sophy was a thing originally of goo(l repute. The highest eulo- 
giums, and by the wisest men, had been bestowed upon it. Also, 
when they began to look into the thing itself, they could easily , 
perceive that though there might be evil in it, there was also good. 
Men might be the better for it. What, then, could be the reason 
of the abhorrence of the clergy i That soon appeared. The 
light of philosophy made apparent the enormous abuses accu- 
mulated in such a thing as a corporation of priests set up with^ 
exorbitant wealth, and hence influence and power. The outcry 
against philosophy immediately lost a great share of its power, 
ajid^the statesman needed a more usable instrument. Practice 
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against Ihaory was found very suitable to his purpose, and ac- 
cordingly it sii})erseded the other. Not but tha# a sneer at phi- 
losophy is still very acceptable to honourable an<l noble houses. 
To call a man a philosopher, in the way of contempt, is still sure 
of a cordial cheer; and it is probable that th(» two Houses of 
the British Legislature will be tlie last places on earth where, 
in an assembly of men pretending to be educated, pliilosophy 
will be treated with disrespect. P. Ql 
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read much, hut not many thiiig*^, is an old direction, appli- 
cable enough to the age iii which it was propounded, but 
difficult to comply with in the present day. if we are to partake 
of the literature of our own times, for the select lK»oks of a 
very short period would form a larger library tliaii was in the 
contemplation of the imtlior of the rule; and' even an attempt 
to make the selection would iinohe the reading of multa, ere the 
lover of literature eould stud\ mttihim, I'o spare its readers home 
part of this labour of selection is one of the esuccial duties of a 
review, and it is one of w hich w e have not been unmindful ; but, 
in addition to the notices we ha\e gi\eu/from time to time of such 
books as from their objects, the facts or ideas tliey contained, or 
their literary excellence, seemed to require separate considera- 
tion, it may be useful to take a general survey of all tlie more 
noticeable ^books of tlie past year, with a view to compare their 
literary characteristics with those of a former period, to describe 
the object, hCO])e, and character of eaeli, to indicate their relative 
grades of excellence, and to estimate the results of the v^Jiole. 

llie literatim* of 183.*i will be found fully to bear out ihe 
remark commonly made on tlie later as coiupartHl wdth the earlier 
literature of nations, that ifi the department of pure belies Jettres 
it is inferior, although su])erior iu works of a more scientific and 

E ractieal kind. This sujieriority of the early writers of a nation 
as often been noticed, and usually attributed to the accidents of 
their position, which compelled them to gatlier their notions and 
images fresh from reality, and enabled them to select the most 
striking — an ojiinion certainly true (for, having no one to copy, 
they must perforce be original J, but scarcely the whole truth. The 
utmost novelty of subject will avail a man little without peroeptiv|» 
and observing faculties of a high order* The creative faculty, more*- 
over, must exist in considerable perfection, or the writer would be 
uuable to contrive the general structure of his work ; since, having 
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no examples to copy from, tile minutest parts of his schtoie must 
be the result of* thought, and not, as in later days, be produced 
by an imitative dexterity, or a mechanical attention to rules. 
When this rare combination of qualities exists, the product is 
perhaps less likely to appear imniaturely than in a later stage of 
society ; from the small profit which has been the proverbial reconi- 
pence of gieat genius. As chilization, how twer,* ad\ ancos, and 
litefeture grows into general esteem, to write becomes an easier 
undertaking ; great<?r mechanical facilities of publication exist, and 
some kind of demand for books springs u]) ; with e\ery increast* 
of readers the number of authors increases, until, at Iasi, writing 
becomes a mere accomplishment, the amusemaii^of tlie idle, or a 
mere trade, and not iinfrequeiitly a trade whieli is resorted to by 
those who have failed inotlier oQcupat ions. Hence the jnvferenee 
of nations for their early writers is not ibe result of a blind prqju- 
dic*', but arises from the nature of things. Vet thougli it he hard 
to ])ain1 truly tlie external forms of nature, or to depict with ac- 
curacy and vigour the manners and charach'rsof men, or justly to 
observe the course of human life, and accurately to note its effects, 
it is still more difficult for a single mind to master the hidden qua- 
lities of things. Hence, at a period when some* elaNscs of jioetry 
and works of fietion are produeed in jierfection, science, in 
ail extended sei^e of tlie terra, is at the lowest ebb; but as 
society advances, the means of scientific oliservatlons increase. 
The wheel revolves, and in fbe maturity and ileeliiie of belles 
lettres the highest classes of books are produced by non-pro- 
fessional authors — by men who are addicted to some specula- 
tive pursuit, or are extensively engaged in the affairs of life. 
What genius and circumstances did for the write^ of earlier 
ages, disposition and liabit do Tor tliem. Tiiev give to the pre- 
paration of their works the uiieoiiseious labour of ycai’s; they 
thorouglily master their subject before they think of publication, 
and bestow more time upon the execution of their task than 
the mere bookmaker* can afford to give from conception till 
completion. In fine, the stored and teeming mind of the one 
suggests tlie idea of a book ; the other stumbles iqion a subject, 
and then begins to look out for materials for a volume. 

The best works of the past j ear — those which exhibit the highest 
excellence, and promise to occupy the most permanent position in 
English literature — w'ill support this opinion. They are w^itt en 
by men who have studied the subjects upon which they wrote ; and 
they have been jiroduced with some higher motive than the profit 
of the copyright, or ulterior objects of interest or vanity. It is a 
cheerful and a significant sign of the tendencies of thought, that each 
of these productions treats of matters of the. first importance to man- 
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kind, and^hat in no limited way. Otle, investti^tiiiff the physical 
organisation of man, has an interest as l^undless a^ the geographi- 
cal distribution of the species ; *the others, considering the laws 
which regulate our well-being when collected in society, have rela- 
tions as extensive, if not so uniform. Excluding Tocqueville s 
< Democracy ^in America,’ (Mr. Reeve’s translation of which, 
though a most important addition to oiir literary wealth, c^0not 
stricUy be rated as belonging to English literature,) these works 
are three in number ; and they may be classed uhder the head of 

PUILOSOPHI . 

I’liey fall under ,that category of the division which Gibbon 
proposeil for own guidance in letters, and should not merely 
be road, but studied. To treat them at length is not consistent 
with the scheme of the pre*«eiit paper, even if one of them had 
not already received elaborate notice in both the London and 
Westminster Reviews. It is only proposed to state the leading 
objects and describe the general character of 

1. The Philosophy of Health. By Southw'ood Smith, M.D. 

2. Tlie Rationale of Political Reiiresentation. By the Author of 

‘ Essays on the Fonuation of Opinion,’ &c. 

3. Dissertation on Church Pobly. By Andrew Coventry Dick, 

Esq., Advocate. 

The end of Dr. Smith has not yet completely disclosed itself, fo 
his work is unfinished. lie ap])en rs, how <vv er, to aim at establishing 
a series of general rules for health, by (1) popularly explaining tlie 
nature of the sub6'tanre,\ of which man is compounded; (2) de*- 
scribing the various .struchfre,s and or^rt/ts of the body, and the 
different functions they perform ; and (3) deducing the laws that 
the creature is enjoined by the principles of its creation to 
obey. Indications, however, are scattered up and down the 
volume, that this is merely Uie basis for a higher philosophy, 
which, tracing much of our vice to our diseases or bodily consti- 
tutions, shall establish the dependence of tOe mens* srrna upon the 
corptire sano. But this is merely hinted at, and the three other 
subjects are as yet in progress of development. The value of the 
first volume is therefore confined to that section which is com- 
pleted, and this comprises a masterly view^ of life — of those orga- 
nized bodies, from a blade of grass to man himself, which arise 
from an imperceptible germ, — continually increase by drawing 
nutrition from foreign matter, whose nature, by some potent but 
unknown means, they change and amalgamate with their owiii— - 
attain a maximum of size,— propagate their kind by a process as 
mysterious as their own existence,— endure in their prime for m 
certain period,— droop, die, and decompose, and contribute in other 
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forms of being to carry on that system of universal change, which, 
though constantly varying in form and manner, is effected by 
uniform laws. Tlyis, for instance, the spongiolar process — the 
visible principle of action by which nutrition is carried on — ^is the 
same in the meanest plant and the highest animal, though 
exquisitely varied to accomplish the various ends of nature. 
Air, again, is as essential to the life of plants as of[^ animals; 
witR this difference, that the law by which the lungs incorporate 
oxygen with the btood, giving out carbon instead, is reversed 
in the case of plaifts, which inhale •carbon and give out oxygen; 
whilst the countless forms of life that inhabit the world spring 
from the simplest substances, and themselut's^ in their turn, 
exist to minister to existence, vegetables drawing nutriment 
from earth and water, the herluvorous animals sustaining life by 
vegetables, the carnivorous feeding on them, and man on all. 
Kising next from organic to animal life, from bodies that only 
grow to bodies that move and^feel. Dr. Smith expounds the sto- 
machic principl(‘ by whicli \oluntary motion is rendered ])0&siblc ; 
and, taking man as his grand exemplar, proceeds to show the 
means adopted to create sensation; jioinis out the in(lis])ensable 
necessity and uses of pain, (as we are at ])reseiit constructed,) not 
only to health, but to life ; indicates the ])rocesses by which nature 
, trains the mind, to perceive and tliink ; and, in a passage of re- 
markable power and force, takes a general view' of the j)hysiolo- 
gical progress of a human being from its first appearance in the 
embryo state until the final extinction of life, and the subjection 
of the inanimate boily to the power of the material law’s which 
are to decompose it. \ 

The end of the ‘ Kationale of Political Kepresentajjoif is to fix 
the true objects to which the exertions of government should be 
directed, and to prove that, wdiate\er is the form of the executive, 
it can only be effectually and permanently restrained from evil 
and stimulated to good by means of a wise representation of the 
people ; and, having Established these two points, the author pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the respective qualifications that should be 
i*equired from representatives and electors, the duties they ought 
to perform, and the manner in which the represontati>e principle 
can be most completely and effectually carried into practice. 

In * Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Mr. Dick examines this important 
question, — ^whether or not a state should attempt to provide for 
the religious instruction of its subjects ; and especially whether 
it should connect itself with any particular religious doctrine, and 
of course with the priests who profess to expound it ; that is, in 
other words, whether some religion should be established as the 
true faith, or, the state not teing admitted a judge of the truth 
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of creeds^ the ministers of each should be maintained without re* 
ference to the merits of their respective dogmas : and, after inves- 
tigating the nature of belief, the difiiculties cf discovering which 
is the true one, as well as the inconveniences and persecutions 
that cannot fail to spring from an^ attempts of the secular pou'er to 
interfere between God and conscience, the author turns to his- 
tory, ami, deduces fi-om actual experience the conclusion to which 
speculative reasoning was conducting him, — that whether we desire 
an unsecular religion, or zeal and devotion in its pastors and 
discii)les, or safety to tlio state iind simplicity in the working of 
the cxecutUe, the establisliiiient of the Voluntary Principle is the 
True Ecclesi^ticid Polity — ^tlic ])ower of acquiring pr()j)erty, 
however, being expre^'^ly forbidden to all congregations of reli- 
gionists, loM, by s]icculating upon Mio repentance, the fears, or the 
weakness of mankind, the independent churches, like the Roman 
hierarchy, might in time acquin*, b) means of llieir worldly posses- 
sions, a lemporal power dimgeroiisjo the coinmnnily. • 

Such are the subjects aiul scone of these three works : their 
literary character is ne\t 1o be considered, and in this light they 
possess great, but \arious, kinds of merit. As regards a per- 
fect mastery of his subject, the highest place m\ist be assigned 
to Dr, Smitli, partly because its tangible nature enables an 
obsen'er to jirofit more fully by tlie labours of others, and to rely 
with greater certainty on his own ex])erience and observations, — 
partly because the daily avocations of the author have rendered 
it his duty to familiarize himself with the facts of wliich he treats. 
His arrangement, too, if not so foriiiJiIlx unfolded at the outset as 
by his philosophical co-mafes, is perfectly clear and orderly ; but 
in the art^ of composition he falls below them, his style being 
rather clustered and iiuoUed, and chiefly dependent upon the 
knowledge which it convejs for the pleasure which it yields. But 
to the non-profesMonal reader this knowledge is so new, and of 
so comprehensive a kind — the principles uiifoidi^d are so wonderful 
and so interesting — that the fault of a sonTcwhal formal manner 
is readily forgotten ; and then* are passages, and not infinequent 
either, when the weight and fulness of the matter, and the surpris- 
ing nature of the o})eralions descril)ed, ])roduce a massy and most 
impressive eloquence. 

in fixing the relative positions of the remaining two, it is pro- 
bable that ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ is entitled to the foremost place, 
if considered merely in reference to its literary character. The 
subject is of a less complex nature than the objects of govemOfent 
and the rationale of representation, which Mr. Bailey undertakes 
to unfold ; it was, therefore, an easier task for Mr. Dick to exhanat 
the points connected with ecclesiastical polity, and to present them 
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clearly and in a small compass. A similar remark applies to the 
conclusion he had to form, which was simply yes or no. Mr. Dick's 
style, too, — if less |everely simple than Mr. Bailey’s, being appa- 
rently used as a means for displaying acquirements as much as for 
conveying ideas, is clear, close, and varied, although laboured to a 
slight degree of hea\ iness. He has a vein of polislipd irony, which 
conveys a reproof or exposes a fallacy in the aFtfuPguis^of a com- 
ph Aleut, and he has attained the calm and lofty spirit which 
befits a philosophical expounder. In polite literature beseems to 
excel his competlttir, and probably in acquired knowledge. Al- 
though resting his conclusions upon abstract principles, he does 
not, like the author of the ‘ Rationale,^ proceed almost exclusively 
in the d priori method, but illustrates and conlTrms his views by 
references to history and specific exjiericmce. In one point, 
however, Mr. Dick falls behind the other : he has not succeeded 
111 fully impi-essing the reader with his impartiality. In the 
work of Mr. Bailey there maif hr mistaken opinions — for what 
human intelligence can guarfl against error t the reader, how^- 
ever, feels satisfied that he has the unbiassed determinations of 
an acute, accorfiplished, and imesligaling intellect, which has 
thoroughly studied the subject it discusser : but in ‘ Kcclesiastical 
Polity’ the vocation of the man seems to have influenced the 
author ; there mipears more of the interest of the advocate than 
of the rigid imlinereiicc of the judge. 

HISTORY 

seems properly to claim the next jdace in this coup (Twil; for, 
after the scientifie examination of thAse laws which relate to the 
animal economy of man, or which affect hi< iiappines^ in the social 
union, the narrative of the aggregate actions of some section of 
mankind, with the conclusions to be deduced from them, natu- 
rally follows. The j ear 1835, however, was not prolific in history. 

It has yielded nothing that may be ranked in the first class of 
historical productions?; and indeed the only book that has strictly 
the historical form is Alison’s* History of the French Resolu- 
tion.’ The period which the third and fourth volumes of this 
writer embrace, extends from the overtlirow of the reign of terror 
to the establishment of the empire. As an historical compiler^ 
Mr. Alison is entitled to jiraise. His narrative is condensed and 
flowing, his images are well selected and vividly presented, and 
his style, if none of the purest, is vigorous and graphic. The 
ra4>ru striking passages in his volumes — the retreat of Su- 
warrow, the trial of Moreau, and many others — ^may be read 
wkh pleasure, as picturesque and forcible descriptions ; and 
the work is useful as a compressed and well-arranged account 
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of one of the most striking periods in the annals of our race, 
although indebted for much of its interest to* the greatnesa 
of the events it narrates, and for its merit to the aumor’s ac- 
quaintance with the modern French historians. In other respects 
it has small \ alue, and in some points of view is mischievous. The 
writer has littl^ of that calm and philosophical intellect which can 
dissipate mi'sts of error, and reduce the shadowy god or deemon 
of the vulgar to the natural form and character of man. Still ^ss 
capable is he of drawing moral lessons from the events he is de- 
scribing, and thus of making iiistury useful. Nor does his narra- 
tive well enable the reader to do it for himself, for, although the 
}^rsonal honour of,, the author may prevent him from distorting 
facts, his party*prejudiccs misrepresent motives, colour the con- 
nexion of events, and stain his reflections with folly or untruth. 

In addition to the ^ History of the French Revolution,’ two other 
books have appeared w^ith ‘ History ’ and an eminent name on the 
title-page; but both ‘ Moore’s Ireland' and ‘Thirlwalls Greece’ 
rather l^long to historical disquisitioh. Of the latter we shall not say 
more at present than that we consider it of sufficient merit and in- 
terest to require a separate notice. Mr. Moore's first volume is a 
tasteful delecttu' from the most extraordinary collection of histori- 
cal lies in the world ; and Mr. Moore has arranged them with skill, 
presented them with an elegantly patriotic enthusiasm, and done 
as much as was in his power to give some degree of order to the 
indigesta moIe.\\ To those who would v^ish to have a reflected 
idea of what an Irishman will ‘dare in history,' the sixty-fifth 
number of ' Lardner’s Cyclopa‘dia’ is a desirable work. 'I'liis, 
how’cver, is its sole utility ; for it has neither the solidity of truth 
nor the graces of fable. It is not fiction, but falsehood. 

All these* books are called liistorical. 'J’liere is another, of 
the nature of materials of history, or at least of historical ad- 
venture, which is of sufficient importance to deserve a notice ; 
and that is ‘ The Conquest of Florida,’ or more properly, a nar- 
rative of De Soto’s unlucky exjiedition to explore that province. 
But of this work a more detailed notice is prepared, and has been 
postponed from the pressure of other matter. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Continuing an arrangement more natural than critical. Bio- 
graphy will follow Philosophy and History, the lives of individuals 
properly coming after the sciences which treat of our corpo- 
real nature and social institutions, and the class of literature which 
recounts the transactions of nations. Of the interest of works of 
this kind it is superfluous to speak ; they come immediately hoioe 
to the business and bosoms of the bulk of mankind, and completely 
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touch those sympathies which respond but faintly to the greatness 
of history, the grandeur and universality of poetry, or the attrac- 
tion of prose fiction. The ideal perfection of biography is attained 
when the adventures of the hero are striking and various, the 
manner and circumstances by which his character was formed and 
developed fully portrayed, and when the execution is distinguished 
by literary excellence, and possesses that idiosyncraSy whj|;h adapts 
it tif the subject. These qualities seem never yet to have existed 
in combination, anck a biography must be allowed considerable 
merit if it possesses only one of them. The best lives of the by- 
gone year contain, however, all these elements, though neither 
united nor fully evolved. The ^ imperfectibility ’ of men’s naturd 
is visible in their lives. Either the man of mincl had no adven- 
tures to narrate, or the man of adventure had no mind to develop ; 
or, where the liero was indeed a hero, his exploits and Iiis studies 
have been partially forgotten, or what materials remained have 
been indifferently manufactured. 

It requires no very long eoftsideration to decide that, of these 
lives, the ^Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh’ may claim the 
precedence. If it cannot be admitted that he filled as high a 
place in the world of thought as Kxmoiith and Picton in the world 
of action, still this priority must be assigned him on account of the 
higher order of his pursuits, and of the more polished manner 
in which the bio'graphical information is presented to the world. 
This, indeed, is iicft mucb, if the contents of the two large octavos 
be closely analyzed. From the birth of the rhetorical lawyer 
till his twentieth year there is an autobiographical account, 
which describes wuth fwling his ear/y domestic affections, his 
boyish school-days, his love of reading, the books he read, and his 
pastimes and studies at the college of Aberdeen, Ills daughter 
has supplied a deeply-interesting and apparently tree narrative of 
his decline and death. Some friends of Sir James have furnished 
reminiscences ; but of these only Mr. Sidney Smith’s and Mr, Basil 
Montagu’s have any jiretensions to character, lliere are also nu- 
merous extracts from his letters and journals ; they have, however, 
with few exceptions, no more relation to biography than his 
Lectures on the Law of Nature and of Nations. The remainder 
is meagre, witliout much of novelty or of use. The most important 
period of life — the period when external teaching has finished and 
self-education begins — when,by the circumstances then encountered, 
the character is coloured if not determined, and the unknown and 
unconnected aspirant for fame and fortune has to struggle with aU 
the difficulties of starting ; this period — which in the ease of Sir 
James JkjLckiiitosh began with his first aj)pearance in London as 
an Bdinnrgh M.D., and pretty well ended with the publication 
VoL. III. & XXV. No. I. R 
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of the ^ Vindicise Gallicee ’ — ^is parsed over slightly and unsatis- 
iactorily. We are told little more tlian that heiidlod away his 
time in Loudon^ supported himself by his connexion witn the 
newspaper prcss^ and married imprudently^ against the wishes of 
the friends of both parties. The events in the rest of his life arc 
narrated morie distinctly, but the public papers would have given 
their leading '^stages — ^thc Lectures in Lincoln's Inn Hall, the 
acadomic Defence of Peltier, the llecordcrship of Bombay, and his 
parliamentary career on his return to England, when he became 
the Nestor of His Majesty's Opposition, and wrote in the ' Edin- 
burgh Review.’ 

'* Yet in all this large biographical promise and small perform- 
ance, it cannot *be denied that there is some resemblance to the 
hero of the tale. Like the witch in Macbeth, he was swelling wHli 
the grandeur of his projects. ‘ I'll do. I'll do, I’ll do,’ was his 
constant thought ; but he allowed life to slip away in fugitive ])er- 
formances, and unavailing reflections on his infirmity of jnirpose, 
till decline overtook him in the midst of projects which, had lie 
lived, he would never have finished. Perhaps, after all, it is 
better for his fame that it should rest upon his capabiliiieit. As 
the antagonist of Burke, his name will be preserved in familiar 
mention, and his partisans may always point to the * Introductory 
Lecture’ as a specimen of elegant composition and polite criticism, 
and as affording evidence of extensive if not very careful reading. 
Would his character have ranked higher tha^i these ivdicia of 
greatness have raised it, had he planned and executed any exten- 
sive design ? It may bo presumed not ; for he wanted decision, 
depth, comprehension, and' originality. He had none of the stuff 
of which immortals are made. 

The reaiter should understand that the dcjireciatory remarks on 
the * Memoirs of Mackintosh’ are limited to its character as a 
biography. Regarded in the light of miscellaneous papers re- 
lating to Sir James, it maybe recommended as an interesting 
collection. The letters written during Im absence in India give 
a picture of his thoughts on public aflkirs, reviving the time of 
the Napoleonic wars, and showing what exaggerated fears (as 
the event proved) were entertained of this conqueror’s power. 
The extracts from his journal relative to the customs, maimers, 
and characters of the Indians arc even now interesting ; some of 
his metaphysical remarks are shrewd, and bolder than he himself 
would have ventured to publish ; and his criticisms, if not always 
^und, exhibit thought and grace. ITie chief defect of the voiiiliies 
is characteristic of uieir subject; the book is too big for the man. 

Mr, Osier’s ‘ Life of Viscount Exmouth ’ possesses on© biogra- 
phical requisite ; the events of \m hero’s life are various and ex- 
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Iraordinary, and full of individual enterprise. TTic career of 
the admiral himself, too, affords a memorable instance of a man 
without interest, ^inin^ talents, or good fortune, (save in the 
ijpportunities of displaying his courage,) making his way to pro- 
fessional eminence and a jioeragc, by strict and steady conduct, 
and a constant determination to ^do his duty in that state of life 
unto which it pleased God to call him/ In tlie iVo oAer points 
tha^ have been mentioned as biographical desiderata, Mr. Osier is 
res])ectable but not eminent.* We do not trace the professional 
formation of youfjg Pellew’s mtnd, but in his successive actions 
We see tJie circumstances \\hicli must have contributed to form 
it, and their gradual results. As regards literary execution, thfe 
work is plain and solid, but rather eommon-placc. Yet of all 
the books of 1S35, it i-. perhaps that one which would afford the 
most pleasure to the common reader who has no critical acquire- 
ments, and whose taste has not been rendered fastidious by the 
frequent perusal of models of composition 

It is trulv observed by the ‘Quaitorly Review,’ that the earlier 
j)arts of this l)iogrci])hy are more full luid interesting than the 
close ; and the reviewer attributes this difference to the work hav- 
ing been encouraged by the brother of the admiral, but looked 
blank iq) 0 !iby liis sons, for the all-sufficient reason, that they were 
about to W'rife ojne themselves. With respect to the fulness, this 
ra<*t may he coiiclushe ; the other jioint is not so clear. There 
is naturally more *intcrej*t attaching to the strugglesof afriendless 
orj)haii boy, than to the routine life of a respectable elderly gen- 
tleman wndl to do in the world. A reailer is far less likely to be 
moved by narrative's of family dutlj's, private peculiarities, or 
attendances at the meetings of Bible societies, tliai^by the gal- 
lantry of a youth of nineteen, singly maintaining an action after 
his two superiors had been ])ut Aoav* de combat against the whole 
of Arnold's flc('t on Lake C^lnimplain, and, when the signal of 
recall was given, twice saving the vessel by his personal intre- 
])idity ; or by the saifor-like nairrle with which, w^hen called by 
llurgoyiie to a council of war as senior and sole naval officer, he 
bogge(i that the seamen might be excluded from tlu* capitulation, 
undertaking with his tars to force the American lines and retreat 
in safely; or by his subsecpient efforts and successful exploits, till, ^ 
on his taking the first frigate of the enemy on the breaking out * 
of the rovoliilionary war, he was knighted and placed on the high 
road to iorluno. But there is room for a fuller life of Viscount 
FIxmouth, and wo cannot have too many ana of men like him. 
One result of the .spativm vita* Mr. Osier, howwer, has given. 
The admiral was too pious to repine at tlio favours of Providence, 
but in despite of his peerage and his pension, and his deservedly 
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dignified retirement, he could not help casting a backward look 
upon the difficulties of his youth, and confessing that he was then 
' happier.’ ^ 

Mr. Robinson’s " Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton’ is a very 
inferior biography to Mr. Osier’s, notwithstanding the same ad- 
vantages of family communications. Part of the failure may in- 
deed be cl\arge?l upon the nature of the two careers. The yojHh 
and early manhood of Pellew were crowded with adventure; the 
time of Picton from his sixteenth tiU his thirfy-seventh year was 
spent in routine garrison duty, 'Country (juartlSrs, or p‘tirenien1 
on half-pay. Until the taking of Algiers, Pelkw was never in a 
general action ; picton w'as indebted for his first rise anti subs«»- 
quent celebrity, to his conduct when acting in subordination to 
or in conjunction with others in th'' achievenumt of great events 
It follow’s from tliis difference, that Picton was more ol an his 
torical than a biographical subject; but it was by no nie.ins neces- 
sary for Mr. Robinson to fill one volume with partial, incoin])lete, 
ana borrowed accounts of the IVninsular cauijiaigns. ^I’lie iiarivi 
lives of his hero’s serv ices in the West Indie's, during the early part 
of the rev’olulionary w'ar, first under ^^^lgllflu and afterwards 
under Abercrombie, are less remote from biography, hut are told 
in a manner too meagre and general to possess nnich interest. 
The accounts of his eonduct as Governor of ^JVinidad, and ol tli(' 
island and its roguish infiabitants, are more full and effective, 
though still dry; but the subsequent rarrativc of the charges 
brought against him by Colonel Fullarton, for tyranny, eorru])- 
tion, and permitting the application of torture, is obscure, verbose, 
and ill-arranged, although tnis was the most important point vv liich 
thebiograpljer of Picton can have to handle. Still, with the assis- 
tance which Mr. Robinson received from tlie f.iniily and comrad<^s 
of Sir Thomas, it was impossible for him not to have collected some 
valuable information, and to have made some addition to the ma- 
terials for a right estimation of the General’s character. I'he deci- 
sion, the sternness, and the dauntless iiitn^pidity of the soldier, 
were already known, as w ell as the diy and caustic humour of the 
man. It will be learned in addition, by passing through Mr. Robin- 
son’s two octavos, that the heart of Picton was not so hard as it was 
supposed, or as he made it ap^iear ; it will be concluded tliat he 
was not a mere sMdier, either as regards general literature or the 
theoretical acquirements of his profession ; it will be seen from 
his own letters that he observed and relleeted on all matters, both 
political and military, that passed under his notice ; and it may be 
opined that either the obloquy to which he was subjected by the 
Trinidad affair had soureil his disposition, or that the moral 
worth of Abercrombie, and the respectable qualities of the men 
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he encountered during his campaigns in the West Indies^ ren- 
dered him less»intractable than he showed himself to the Duke of 
Wellington and his aristocratical associates. The man who 
joined Sir John Vaughan as a volunteer, on the strengtli of a 
slight acquaintance, and was immediately employed and rapidly 
promoted ; who w’tis persuaded by Abercrombie tq remain with 
him when Sir John was superseded, and whp appears to have 
acqTiin.Hi the respect of the different persons, both civffand mili- 
tary, with whom he was coint(‘ctcd in his first campaigns, could 
scarcely have beeiT by nature tln^ strange cynic he appeared in the 
i^'ninMda: hut as this was a point Mr. Robinson did not see, he 
of <*ourse has taken no pains to throw ihiy light upon it. • 

In point of mere composition, Mr. Cooke’s ‘IVIemoirs of Lord 
Bolingbroke’ would be entitled, to the first place amongst the lives 
of the year. Bui , besides not furnishing any new facts or addi- 
lional informiition, Mr. Cooke has misconceived the nature and 
character of biography; confounding the history of queen Anne’s 
ministry, and of the party e/ents of the time, with the life of 
St. John. Hence, the man is made subordinate to the events in 
which he was eifgagcd, and we are not so much presented with a 
portrait of Bolingbroke as w'ith a picture in which he figures as a 
party chief. It is proliable that the biographer overrates the genius 
of Ills liero ; it is certain that he presses very lightly on his private 
vices, and looks with far too favourable hn eye on his public delin- 
([uencies and terjfiversaUons. In short, notwithstanding some dra- 
matic scenes, and some artist-like delineations, the work is rather 
an essay or a }>anegyric on the character and genius of Boling- 
broke, than a narrative of his life. It^iost useful characteristic is 
the distinct account given of the philosophical system of tlie com- 
j)anioii of Dryden and the friend of Swift and Pope.^ 

If the reader deducts from the notice iu the "Quarterly Review’ 
the descriptions of what a life of Bolingbroke might be made, and 
strips it besides of its political bitterness, so as to arrive at the 
j)ure eriticism upon tlie work, he will see that our opinion of its 
general merits does not greatly differ from the estimate of that 
publication. If its charges of ignorance and misconception on 
si'cmingly niinute hut really important points, brought against 
Mr. Cooke, are true in the whole extent, the causes of the biogra- 
])hical failure arc obvious. The author must-have undertaken* 
liis task without the necessary preparatory study, and executed it 
without due inquiry or even common care. 

The last of the professed biographies (for Southey’s ‘ Life of Cow- 
])er’ is yet unfinislied) is Dr. Williams’s ‘ Memoirs of Sir Matthew 
Hale,’ a volume which clearly end agreeably presents the legal rise 
and progress of a great lawyer and worthy man, occasionally bring- 
ing out some traits of personal character, but leaving the private 
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life of Sir Matthew nearly untouched. Its character, however, is 
that of a pains-taking compilation rather than ax original work, 
and it resembles Mr. Cooke’s Bolingbroke in this respect, at least, 
that the materials from which it was produced want novelty. The 
book should of necessity occupy a place in the library shelf de- 
voted to British worthies, but its subject relates to a bygone age, 
and Dr. ^illiatos has scarcely the requisite power to invest old 
things v^itn a living interest ^ 

In addition to the foregoing works, there aiv a few books which, 
belonging to no distinct (*lass, may not inapproH>riatcly be charac- 
terized as materials for biograjihy. Amongst these, the ‘ Lc*tters, 
Conversations, and Recohections of S. T. Coleridge,’ published 
by Mr. Moxon, are, without question, the best, not oidy as biMiig 
a very amusing collection of Coleridgiana, but as furnishing, in 
parts of the letters and recollections, some information of an im- 
portant biographical nature, and some unconscious exhibitions of 
character which have the spirit of fiction with the sobriety of truth. 
Excepting several abstruse and liea\y expositions of the philoso- 
pher’s mysteries, the work is >ery entertaining. In those parts 
which relate to the pecuniary difficulties of (’oleiidgc.andto themen- 
tal anxieties and distress they ])roducod, the interest is almost of a 
tragic nature. Whenever the life of tlie author of tlie ‘ Ancient Ma- 
nner’ is written, the writer must draw largely upon these volumes. 

^ Specimens of the Table Talk of Coleridge,’ published by Mr. 
Murray, is of far inferior v alue to the proceding collection: fertile 
information in respect to the essentials of a lift* — the f^acta ///r;- 
resqite — are scanty enough, and tj^e oj)iuions w hich Coleridge gives 
out in discourse, not valuabR' vit their matter or (»xeelleiit in their 
manner. The critical portiorti are the best, and they arc' not very 
comprehensive. 

As specimens of Niebuhr’s conversation, Lic'ber’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ are of no great value, for the sjieaker does not appear to 
have been an eminent con\ ersationist. 'I’lie [lith of the book lie's 
in the introduction, which narrates the manner in which Dr. I deber 
first became acquainted w’ith his future friend, v>hcn, lauding in 
Italy, a pcnnyless patriot, fresh from the Greek war of insurrection, 
he smuggled himself to Home, and threw himself upon the con- 
sideration of Niebuhr. The dilemmas and extrications of the 
philhellenist, in rfespect to his passport, his means, and his ward- 
robe, are equal to anything in ^ (lil Bias;’ and the liberality and 
confidence showm by the historical minister to the ragged enthusiast 
of liberty, almost surpass romance. Altogether, it is a strange 
chapter in the life of a Gorman student, and a most singular dis- 
play of German character. It may be guessed that no one be- 
sides a Teuton could have gone througfi such a part ; no one, 
probably^ save a Teuton, would have iniblished it. If Dr. Lieber’s 
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career contains many such ‘adventures^ he should set about his 
autobiography without delay. 

PROSE FICTION. 

If the general literature of the time partakes too much of a 
trading spirit, it fully obeys that law of maiiufactftring ^oductioii 
wWch enacts that the supply is regulated by the deiffand. The 
public fashion sets ui favour of novels, and much of the solid ability, 
most of the superftcial talent, and ail of the imitative faculties of the 
time, that look to ]^rofit or notoriety from the publication of a book, 
are exercised in this manufacture. The resuft, as might be ex- 
pected, is a wwklj^ issue of volumes which scT caricature huma- 
nity and distort nature, that Jhe publishers of many very pru- 
de.ntly decline to submit them to the tribunal of criticism ; even 
when th(* fond j)artiHlity of fathers, or foster-fathers, brings them 
thither, they arc mostly found too shapeless and structureless 
for dissection, and nothing fs loft but to (dironu le their birth 
by a few lines of civil or sour general remark. Still, in a country 
like England, vWierc education is so generally diffused, wliere wit 
is so sharpened by contact and comj)etitioi), and where talent of 
all kinds gathers as it were to a common centre, a commodity 
wdiich is in great demand will be furnished of a certain degree of 
excellence. Hence, though it would be difficult to point out, 
within the past a, single novel of spontaneous growth, the 

combined product of natural power, careful cultivation, and favour- 
ing circumstances, still there ato many that exhibit considerable 
ability, contain the result of some cldqnaintance with life or with 
books, (although not always naturally falling in with this mode of 
presentation, and oilen too obviously collected for ^le occasion), 
and may be perused with pleasure as a diversion to the mind, or 
aa a means of whiling away the tedium of vacancy, or from which 
tbe reader may rise, as Lipsius says he did from the pages of Livy, 
ATniper commotioTy ^lon semper melior, avi nd rilw casm in- 
struct ior. 

Of tbe countless novels which the year has produced, " Woman^s 
Renvard,* by Mrs. Norton, seems best to merit the highest place. 
The fictions of Marryatt and of Bulwer may display a greater degree 
of genius; the tales which Lady Dacre represents herself asT 
editing, are distinguished by a much higher finish, a more polished 
manner, and, if one may so apply a ineta])hor drawn from the 
voice, by a more charming tone; and circumstances or accident, 
aa4n the case of 'Conti,’ may have given more peculiar novelty to 
one or two others ; but Mrs. Norton’s subject, drawn from the 
common occurrences of daily life, is properly adapted to the novel: 
her incidents and characters are famihar without triteness, and 
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her moral-^thc folly of indulging cliildren» the selfishness to 
Tvhich it leads^ the misery that disposition inflicts, upon others, 
and the inevitable punishment that eventually overtakes it— »is not 
even mentioned, but it is impressed. If very critically scrutinized, 
it might be found in strictness that the story contained no action. 
But whether or not the fair writer is acquainted with the canon, 
she determined to concentrate her unity upon Lionel Dupre, The 
reader nitt^ he touched by the character and story of Ann Mor- 
rison ; he may laugh at or symjiathize with the vulgar family of 
the Bigleys. He may, or ratljjer, he will, feel Jnterested in the 
affection of Mary and Clavering ; and, more especially, in the calm 
dqcp, self-sacrificing charactrr of the former. What should be the 
however — all^hat contributes to adv ance the catastrophe or to 
vary the interest, centres in Lionel, and, whether the result of art 
or accident, is managed with hajipy effect. We see him gradu- 
ally increasing in selfishness ; every step he makes is to gratify 
himself at the expense of others, and almost every self-indulgence 
prepares its ^ctributi^e punishment , till at last, embarrassed in 
circumstances, deserted by his wife, whom his violence has driven 
to an elopement, and forsaken by all but the woman he has be- 
trayed, and the sister wdiose young affection he has crossed 
through capriciousness, he perishes in the King’s Bench prisom 
Speaking less from present impressions than from a note made at 
tlic time of perusal, it must be said that truth is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to effect ; that the author is too fond of suspending her nar- 
rative to moralize upon it, and tl^t't here' arc extrinsic passages 
which are deficient in the excellence which alone justifies their intro- 
duction. Butif not distinguish '*dJ|Mmch power of writing as to have 
attracted attention for that alQp% the composition is sufficiently 
good clearly t .id completely to transmit the w riter s impressions, 
and this is not far short of the perfectlSB of st^. Were ‘ Wo- 
man’s RewaM^ :iubjected to a careful revisal, it might form a taU‘ 
entitled to compete with any of its class. It is, indet'd, the only 
fiction of 1835 that can be taken out of the non-spontaneous 
catalogue, or which contains, in the language of the awakened, 
the ' outpourings of an experiencx*.* Of ‘ The Wife,’ wji^h is 
attached to it, it is unnecessary to say more than that the ^thor 
wrote it to fill space, and the publisher was charmed with its 
title. 

All things considered. Lady Dacre's ‘ Tales of the Peerage 
and the Peasantry ’ must occupy the next rank to ^ Woman’s Re- 
ward.* In the opinion of many, diey might appear entitled to 
the precedence ; but although they may excel in finish of exepu- 
tion, they are deficient in breadth and reality, inferior in material 
and design. The two first tales illustrate nothing, their incidents 
can instruct no one, their characters represent no classes ; we have 
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not the results of experience which exhibits a type, but a solitaiy 
case. The ^ Gountess of Nithsdale,* especially^ is an instance of this. 
Independent of its foreknown catastrophe, by which the interest of 
suspense is destr<^ed, the stoi*y in every part arises, it may be 
said, from accidents. A Jacobite education at a convent is an 
essential evil for a woman who is to mingle in world; in the 
peculiar case of Lady Dacre's Countess of .Nithsdalejt became 
all accidental advantage. Marriages of convenient!^, where the 
daughter is disposed of like beast or a chattel, have all the ele- 
ments of mist'ry* in the instance of the Heroine of the Tower, 
the peculiar characters of hcmelf and her husband produce hap- 
piness, but the conclusion which a V'acler jvrould draw from the 
iio\el, would be in favour of what is occasionSl, instead of what is 
general. Passing by this dc^L'ct, the ^ Countess of Nithsdale’ may 
be Fow|kimcnd(*(l as a beautiful example of conjugal devotion — as 
a very .sweet ])ictui-e of a \ery delightful charkeier — as a slight but 
artist-like revival of old manners, and as rather a favourable view 
of the wisdom of our ancestd!*s. 

‘ The Hampshire Cottage’ is open to the same charge as the 
‘ Countess of Withsdale.’ The seeming deduction is, that blind- 
ness is a good; for though Susan is comjmlJed by the stem neces- 
sities of poverty to resign her first lover when she loses her si^t, 
yet she is cured, and eventually marries into a higher sphere. The 
moral of resignation is indeed taught*; but this is by-the-byc. At 
the same time, the characters arc so finely drawn and so nicely 
discriminated ; the ])oor (though only those of Lady Dacre’s vil- 
lage) are so thoroughlj underwood in the depth of their aftections, 
and the plainness, perhaps the Hardness of their maimer; the in- 
terest of the tale is so admirably sifttaincd, never flagging, never 
exciting ; and the whole is so sweetly executed, tffat the feelings 
of the reader may enable the writer to defy the critic. 

As a novel, however, ^ Blanche ’ is the best of the tales, with 
res])ect to the variety of its persons, the changes of fortune in the 
conduct of the story, and the unconscious reality with which the 
res])cctable aristocracy (the particular class of society it describes) 
is depicted. The moral, too, is more general, but scarcely developed 
to its full extent. I'he difficulties that imprudent nlatches en- 
counter from the opposition of prudent friends ; the dilemmas in 
which a blind passion is likely to involve* honourable people; thfe 
trouble and jmxiety that i)etty pecuniary cares bring in their train ; 
and how love is shaken, droops, and fades away before the tor- 
menting and squalid realities of domestic discomfort, are truly 
painted. But Lady Dacre wanted hardness of heart to proceed to 
the still darker catastrophe she hints at. Fate works till towards 
the end of the volume, when Fortune appears upon the scene, and 
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a lucky legacy redeems Blanche from the lower deep which 
appeared to yawn before her, and her husband and children. 

if fulness of matter, a wide acquaintance witli .every class of life 
below the fashionable aristocracy, and a power of truly presenting 
it, a humour unrivalled amongst the writers of the day^ and a 
satire changing at^ill from the jocose to the sarcastic, could secure 
a first-rate nrodubtion, the fictions of Capt. Marryatt would of ne- 
cessity range^before those of Mrs. Norton and Lady Dacre ; arlcl 
even if more readableness, or the power of amnsiiig, were alont' to 
be considered, both the ‘ Pacha Many Tales, ^ and • Ja])hot in 
Search of a Father,’ must have stood at the head of the list ; but 
no 'accumulation of jjerts cair^Vorm a whole, nor can the ex(»rcise of 
habitual skill supjdy the place of freshness and con amore labour. 
Unfortunately Capt. Marryatt in both these ])uhIications has been 
on the look-out for subjects to wTite upon, and, when found, he has 
w’orkedtliem to the lees. Half the length of the ^Paelia of Many 
Tales’ would have amply exhausted the subject; and the half 
would have been better tlian the wliole. I'he author would have 
been entitled to the credit of the design, and its consistency 
would have been maintained. As it is, the tales Vhi(*h satirize 
the literature, the travels, the pretenders, and the lies of the 
day, are distinct parts, having no necessary connexion willi the 
framework, or with each otlier, and seeming ratluT the result 
of accident than art. A similar objection ajiplies to ‘ Ja])h(‘t in 
Search of a Father.* The manners ami characters are for the 
most part of our time; the iueideiits ha\e b(»en taken from a less 
civilized age, when the distinctions of ranks, and ihe absence of 
roads and reading, rendered hidveutures and adventurers more 
rife. The want of unity in tlie story is a technical objection to 
which all biograjihical fictions must be subject. But, although 
in such a work the incidents may be prolonged at pleasure, or 
altogether changed, the characters of the persons should be af- 
fected by the events they mi'ct with, and different circumstances 
in tlie body of the narrative would require* a different residt at its 
close. In ‘ Peter Simple ’ this is done with exquisite skill. In 
Japhet ’ it has not been thought of. The hero is unaffected by 
time, place, or circumstance ; he is the same at fourteen as at the 
close of his career. Whether as the ajiothecary’s apprentice, the 
aDSsistant to a pretended mountebank (who turns out the heir to a 
baronetcy !), a successful adventurer in the fashionable world, or 
the detected and shunned impostor, the Quaker provincial doctor 
(after ^ Ferdinand Count Fathom,’ if the adventures of that gen- 
deman did not suggest the idea of the whole), or Japhet, the 
heir apparent, when he has found his father, it is evident the hero 
is the mouth-piece of the author, who is bent upon writing three 
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volumes^ and whose chief care is to fill them. Yet, Avith all these 
drawbacks, the two fictions are w^orth perusing. Excejit the 
Spanish story in tho Pacha, and the mountebank adventures in 
Ja])het, they will at least entertain; and there are parts from 
which rules of life, or at least laws of morality, may be deduced. 
The writer, however, would do well to bear in mmdthat many 
manufacturers have damaged their reputation %y pijtfing their 
iifPnie to articles got up for sale. Then^ are few hopesof an author 
when he takes XaHradhig ot% credit, 

‘ These are tlfb prime in order and in might;’ there are other 
prose fictions which are worth reading (though they may be left 
unread), as, in addition to the novel’s interest, tliey are distinguished 
for some peculiarity of character. Of these steUa* wi norot, Mrs. 
Shelley’s - Lodore’ must occupy the first place; a> a work that, in 
spite of the small probability of its ground-work and incnlents, 1 he 
sombre sameness of its distresses, turning as they mostly do upon 
meat and monojr matters, ^and the somewhat slow manner in 
which tlu‘ narrative advances, whilst the daughter of Godwin is 
subjecting tlie minds of her ])ersons to a nieulal dissection, — ^is a 
fiction of jiow’cf and interest, and is characterized by considerable 
metaphysical science presented in living examples instead of 
abstractions. 

'riie novelty^ of Mr. Chorley’s * C^onti’ consists in its being the 
first, or at l<»ast the first successful, endca\ our to transplant the 
(iermaii Art-N?)vels into England. Its character arises 

from its interesting the reader in musical studios, theatrical ap- 
pearances, and ])rofoftsional engagements — by tlie manner in which 
these matters are connected with thff persons of the tale, and the 
spirit wnth which they are done. Its mcnils are — ])owerful compo- 
sition, with an enthusiastic lo\c of art, tempered by knowledge ; its 
defects — exaggeration, and a theatrico-seiisual spirit, both of feel- 
ing and judgment. 'I’liero is also a philosophy attached to the 
story, but as the conduct of the tale overturns the theory which 
the novel was WTittefi to illustrate, lliere is no occasion to examine it. 

nio value of the ^ English in India ’ chiefly arises from a geo- 
gra))hical accident. The author has lightinl upon a comparatively 
new field, and he is novel, if not original, from the absence of 
predecessors. The manners and habits of our countrymen in India, 
with the characters and customs they produce, are his subjects*; 
and he presents them with considerable truth, displays some 
knowledge of human nature, and exhibits much skill in the 
construction of his stories. Had he confined himself to the pub- 
lication of only two tales — ^ The Half-Caste Daughter* and 
'The English in India,’ he would have' appeared deserving of 
higher praise, and his book of a morp prominent position. But 
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*The Will,’ * Knighthood,’ and some Hindoo stories, from their 
obvious resemblance to the thousand and one talcs that are already 
on the shelves of circulating libraries, seem to show that he is 
indebted to fortune for his apparent originality. '' 

Mrs. Thompson’s * Rosabel ’ owes its charm to her sketches of 
the manners and characters of the times of our grandfathers ; for 
the tale deiiends '^ipan misconceptions that a single word would 
explain. ‘ Tlie Lin woods’ possesses a higher degree of interest 
as a story, but its characteristic feature essentially resembles that of 
‘ Rosabel,’ except that the manners and persons are American 
at the period of the Revolution, jiainteJ, it i.s to be conceived, some- 
\ihat en henu, * Gilbert Gu/fiey ’ is an amusing collection of cari- 
catures by a literary /f/rcc?n* writing for pay. but whose natural 
siigacity enables him to catch the essential (jualities of the sub- 
jects he describes, however he may distort their forms. ‘ I'he 
Gipsy’ displays very considerable ability in blending the interest 
of romance with that of every-day life, till Ave arrive at the catas- 
trophe, when all is discovered to be a baseless fabric. It is also a 
vehicle for presenting the author’s knowlcnlge ol* an ajre some 
seventy years since, which is done with great ability. The man- 
ners of modish antiquity arc animated A\ith life, as A\ell as clothed 
A>ith garments. 

^--Although in form and title eonneeted A\ith fielion, ‘ Rienzi ’ is 
,v?/i and as such, must be considered alone. Its sidijeet 

is biography; its leading events are historical ; i I.s secondary and 
subordinate incidents belong to romance; the ebaraeters eombiiu' 
something from all these* classes, whilst the a\ow'ed object of the 
AAork is to inculcate a pel itierfi philosophy. With such discordant 
matter to Avork upon, it is not detracting from Mr. Ruhvor’s 
genius to say/lhat as a Avork of fiction,* Rienzi ’is not Avholly 
successful. The interest of the book turning altogether ujioii the 
Tribune, the characters and fortun(»s of the other 'persons are 
felt as diversions, or, at be>t,' are but sliglitly r(*g{irded ; the main 
events being beyond tlio power of the Avriler 10 change or modify, 
he cannot exhibit any artful connexion of dependent incidenift; 
Avhilst the catastrophe, being knoAAU from the beginning, can excite 
no curiosity in the mind ofthe reader. The author speaks, in his 
preface, of the action as being epic rather than dramatic, but, in 
fcality, ‘ Rienzi,’ like ^ Woman’s Reward,’ has no action, and, 
from its nature, cannot have. In fictions of a biographical cha- 
racter, as already intimated, the main interest must depend upon 
the principal person, and be derivedfrom the gradual development 
of his mind, and the manner in which circumstiinees aft’oeting his 
conduct eventually determine his fortune. And this is the true 
fiction of fate. Had Mr.^ Bulwer taken a philosophical view 
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of the character and career of his hero— showing him in youth, 
anient and enthusiastic, but vain, weak, and visionary, dream- 
ing over tlie former greatness, and mourning over the present 
degradation of lrfs,country, but evidently thinking that the ultra- 
montane nations were nearly as insignificant as in the days of 
the republic ; next exhibiting him on his accession to power, at first 
ostentatious, though sternly just, but shortly upvet by his want of 
bfillast, and driven by his weakness into exile; lastly ,*^isplay in g 
him on the tliird^rcat stage, when ho returned from the drinking 
bouts of (5crnia»y and the priigon of Avignon, less instructed than 
hardened by adversity, and rather exasperated than sobered, ready 
to arrive at power by any way, and maintain it by any means, 
until he fell at last under the dagger^ of theVabble, not the victim 
of others but of "himself— the design of ‘ Rienzi’ might then 
liavo emulated that of Macbeth, (except in unity,) and as well 
have illustrated tlie dangers of imprudent and selfish ambition. 
As it is, the history injures the romance without redeeming the 
chaniclcT of the hero, whose4eputatiou Mr. liulwer has vainly at- 
ternjited to d(‘tend at the expense of the people, whom Rienzi first 
excitt'd, and \\*hose cause* he, however unconsciously, ruined. 

Rut if the w'ork has these organic defects, in what, it may be 
inquired, does its ><ilue consist? In the s])irit of gc//i/e.v less over- 
laid with the authors own feelings and peculiarities than in most 
of his other works, and in the poW(»r of a composition always 
sphMidid, though rarejy se^ ere or exact. These qualities pervade 
the work, but ilicy are most strongly displayed in the characters of 
the Roman patricians, — in the youthful though overdone affection 
of Khmzi and his brother, — in the tr harming, yet rather meretri- 
cious creation^ of Adidiue de Coiirvill!, — and in the sad andcliilling 
contrast between the hopes and feelings of the yolRli and manhood 
of Walter do Montreal and Rienzi and his wile, w^ho may repre- 
sent the more stirring and material objects of active life, as well as 
in the measured sobricly of Adrians prime, who may bo con- 
sidered a tyj)e of Hie speculative and private pursuits.'^ 
llie course of this examination has led us to 

TRAVELS. 

And, notwithstanding the number of tourists and tours, the tBuc 
traccUpr is as rare as ev(*r, if the meaning of the word be limited 
to its old popular signification, of a person who sees strange things 
ill strange countries, and describes places rarely or never visited 
before. Civilization luis facilitated the means of locjoinotion, so 
far as its influence extends, but perhaps its tendency is rather to 
check exploring enterprises, by dissipating the credulity which 
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excited them; at least, all things allowed for^ men are more 
chary than ever of risking their lives in search of the wonders of 
unknown lands. Hence, the staring novelties of a considerable 
part of the earth having been exhausted, the inteVest of a book of 
travels depends altogetlier upon the abilities and acquirements of 
the traveller. If he can look at society, or any section of it, with 
learned eyes, hemU both instruct and interest; if not, he will 
merely vary » thrice-told tale with some insiguilicant persoifal 
experiences. It follows, as a necessary const^quonce, that the* ma- 
jority of books of travels are inditlcrenl affairs, wfcet her the matter 
or the style be regarded. 

7'lie chief exceptions to tjns censure relate to America and the 
East, which seem to- attract the most intelligent ininds, as coun- 
tries in an advancing or transition state, and where society and 
social institutions afford the most useful and interesting subjects of 
study. If a judgment, however, be formed from the character of 
the books of 1835, Aiikerica bis attracted by far the soiindcst and 
best instructed intellect s. Of these works tlireo ha\ ing been already 
sufficiently examined either in the ‘ London ’ or in the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Review,’ we shall not here recur to the quick hut compli- 
mentary * Stranger in America’ of Dr. Lieber, the judicious 
‘ Rambler ’ by Mr. Latrobo, or tlie gentl(‘inanly science and specific 
information contained in Mr. Abdy’s * .Fournal,’ A ‘ Visit to the 
American Churches ’ may demand a longer notice. 

It having been decided by a ‘ Congrc'galiooal Union' of hhiglisli 
dissenting churches to pay a visit to their bretlireii in AnuTica, 
Drs. Reed and Matlieson \^ero selected as represen t,»ti\es of the 
English voluntary princi])le. 'The Jiead quarters of the mission 
were at New York, and during the busy jieriod of the religious 
world the depuvVos appear to have jointly assisted at the meetings 
held in that city, or in the other leading cities of the Stales. 
When the ‘ season was over they separated. Dr. Maiheson pro- 
ceeding to Canada, Dr. Reed along ])ar1 of lh(‘ western frontier, 
butJboth returning to New York at liis appointed time. Of this 
visit two reports were presented, each divine describing his own 
tour, and Dr. Reed narrating the joint jonniies ; and each pro- 
duction was riglitly detuned of sufficient ini])ortance to he pre- 
sented to the public. The descriptions of the diff’erent American 
congregations and their religious festivals are am])lc, and told 
with effect; the accounts of the present state of religion in such 
parts of the United States and C’anada as were visited by the 
deputies are at least fuller than can be found elsewhere ; the 
remarks of Dr. Reed uj)on the general spirit ami feelings of the 
jieople in i-espect to devotional matters are sagacious and lib<*ral, 
and his views as to the beneficial working of the voluntary prin 
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riplo oncouraping to tho*se who wish to separate the things of 
CfiBhar from^the things of God, even if some allowance be made 
for any bias that might possibly influence a voluntarian deputed 
by voluntaries. 4ijit although religion is the principal topic of 
Dr. Reed’s oomniunication, he has not neglected other matters, 
llis descriptions of American scenery are amongst the most 
striking of any that have appeared of late ; th& narrative of his 
jcAirnies, of necessity secular in their matter, combines force 
with vivacity ; h^s sketches of the persons he met embrace both 
character and nmnners, ancf his general impressions of the Pre- 
sident and legislathe bodies have more value than the detailed 
and elaborate ac(*ounts of several otljer writers. If the question 
Im? considered abstractedly, perhaps the ^ Cfwarterly Review’ was 
right in ])ronouncing .\lr. Latrobe’s ^ Rambler’ to be ^ the book 
of the year' on America. iV the peculiar nature of Dr. Reed’s 
chief subject, and tlie difficulty heretofore of getting a connected 
view (4* it, be borne in mind, it is probable that his contribution 
to the ‘ Visit' may be as weH entitled to that character. 

The books of travels relating to the Hast which require any 
specific mentiwn are three in number. Of these, Dr. Hoggs 
‘ Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem’ contains the 
most diriKJt observations upon political and economical matters, 
although the state of his health and the short time he spent 
in the counti^ have limited the number of the author’s facts, 
and the specidations^ which he builds upon them are somewhat 
\ i.sionary, and tinged throughout by a warlike mania. -Mr. Quin’s 
‘ Steam Voyage down the Danube' must occupy the next place to 
Dr. Hogg's ‘ Visit' as regards the iiifcrmalion it supplies on public 
afl'airs, but the Euroj)ean traveller is even more deeply smitten 
than the Asiatic with the ]?,usso-phobia. The ‘ Summer Ramble 
in Syria' of the Rev. Vere Monro is noticed at considerable length 
in the present Number. 

Closely connected with travels, although not strictly coming 
under that head, m a class of works that derive their interest from 
descriptions of landscape, sketches of scenes, and pictures of life or 
of manners, the foreign nature of the subjects exciting curiosity and 
imparting novelty, although the book is mainly dependent for its* 
pow er of pleasing on the w riter’s literary skill. This class of works 
may not unaptly be termed Impressions of IVavelling, and may 
be ranked witli the novels of the piist year for the causes which 
prompted their ])roduct ion, and held sujierior to them for the infor- 
mation they impart, a shade below them for the amusement which 
they funiisli and the knowledge of life which they exhibit, and equal 
to tliem for the ability they display. One, indeed, is entitled to 
liighcr praise, and that is, Beckford’s * Recollections of an Excur- 
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sion to the Monasteries of Alcoba^a and Batalha a book which 
in point of literary excellence, far surpasses any other work of the 
year, and is, perhaps, the only one entitled to high distinction for 
its execution alone. Its author is a combinavion of the present 
and the past, uniting the polished grace and careful finish of the 
old school with the force and vigour of the new, whilst he super- 
adds to these qualities an individual tenderness, delicacy, anima- 
tion, amTpiquancy, which have few rivals in modern literatitre. 
The substance of the ^ Recollections’ is not indeed w^eighty, but 
their subjects can scarcely be .called slight, awl they derive a 
curious interest from describing modes of life that exist no longer ; 
they are at once remote aiv^ proximate ; they not only rafse u]> the 
forms of an extinct «race, but breathe into them the breath of life. 

The ' Recollections’ embrace a period of twelve days ; they 
describe a visit to the monasterii^ of Alcoba(;a and Batalha, 
some incidents by the way, an adventure or two at the Portu- 
guese Court, and a brief sojourn at Caldas, a sort of foreign 
Cheltenham. Three-and-fort y yearf» ha\ e now ela])scd since 1 lu‘ 
author accomj)anied liis clerical friends, the Grand Prior of 
Aviz and the Prior of St. Vincent’s, on what ' was supposed 
to he a censorial visitation ; and since then what changes have 
taken place! The comj)aiiions of his journey, the associates of 
his festivities, and most of those whom he encountered by thcj 
way, are dead; the kingdom itself has been ‘ lost and Avon;’ the 
dynasty expelled and restored; constitutions established and 
overthrown ; and the priesthood, their ]>ower, their riches, and 
their luxury swept away. But time has no power over the 
reminiscences of genius, and* the magic of Mr. Beckford's j)t‘n 
conjures up the ptist more freshly and vividly tlian if it were pre- 
sent. The incidents, the characters, the scenes, the images, the 
thoughts, the feelings of tho.se twelve days, are presented to ns 
stripped of all tliat was gross and earthly and common-place in 
their nature, but tinged by the idiosyncrasy of the writer’s mind. 
And here is the critical defect. The things are shown, not as 
they are, but as Mr. Beckfurd saw tlicm : a)id he looked with the 
eye of a Sybarite — too rc'fiiied for w eakness, folly, or coarseness to 
■ escape him, — too prosperous to allow his temper to bo ruified by 
any rubs he might encounter by the road, — too voluptuous to think 
or to examine, — too worldly for the reception of a deep impres- 
sion. Hence everything is treated e/i bugatelley or, if he turns 
for an instant to serious things, his sadness is the ^ luxury of w^oe.’ 

This defect, however, is inseparable from the nature of his work. 
Moreover, like the caprices of a beauty, it is not without its 
charm. And even if a latent sameness, a coldness of feeling, an 
indifference akin to tliat of Mephbtopheles may be detected, tliere 
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is extraordinary variety in the subjects and manner of treatment 
with an exquisite fitness of the last to the first. With what 
importance betwetn jest and earnestness, what voluptuous gusto, 
shaded, but not concx^aled, by polished banter, are the conventual 
kitchens, refectories, and repasts described! How keenly, yet 
how blandly, is the Apician zeal of the right reves^nd abbot and 
his 4;^rethren satirized 1 What grave levily, biit evident rSlish, is 
displayed in noting the comfortable sumptuousness of the two 
priors* preparation Jor travelling^ apd the coziness of their vehicles 
and beasts of burden! Then what a change of spirit in his 
charming pictures of landscape, fres];^ as the nature of which 
they are a transcript ; or his graphic descriptions of the monastic 
architecture, whether he brings before us the magnificent mass of 
the whole pile, or the sharjf and delicate tracery, crisp and 
bright in the warm sunshine, — or the long procession at Batalha, 
solemn, not sombre, as it is seen in ^ the dim religious light’ of 
the church, yet deriving an .fever-changing splendour from the 
hues of ‘ the storied windows richly dight !’ When was the 
formal politenessi, the solemn etiquette, which sacrifices life to its 
semblance, more good-naturedly, but more sharply, ridiculed 
than in the narrative of the visit to the lady bird-fancier ? The 
withered invalids at Oaldas, dying, as tlie enraged physician of our 
author declared^ under incorrect treatment, live again in all their 
sallowness and cqiirt dresses. A few touches bring b€‘fore us the 
wretchedness of the expectant courtiers existing on hope deferred. 
We look down the long alley in the regal gardens, and see the 
race which Mr. Beckford ran, and .the^fandango which he danced 
to please the princess, and w^e think ^of Aristippus at Syracuse, 
In the description of tlie heart-felt worship of the peasants at the 
festival of St. Anthony, the author rises to a transient devotion — a 
sentiment, not a faith. In his touching narrative of the young 
novice and his dead pet, the stork, the gift of his mother and of 
a mother he should, see no more, the man triumphs over the 
Epicurean. We have the pathos of Sterne, without his elaborate 
affectation. 

^ My Note Book’ is entitled to rank next to the ‘ Recollections,* 
although they differ upon almost every point in which difference 
consists. Mr. Beckford treats of the graces and sentiment of life, • 
and generally of those more courtly and luxurious subjects whose 
essential deformity would disgust if it were not tolerated by 
opinion, adorned by the wonders of aii:, and set off with the 
charms of manner. Mr. McGregor deals with practical realities, 
and often with so much of their minute details, that only their 
utility and the scientific skill of the statist redeem them from the 
idea of meanness. Mr. Beckford is occupied with the past, Mr. 
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McGregor with the present ; the one wandered In a southern 
cUme^ where nature does much and man little, — tlie other chiefly 
surveys the Low Countries and Holland, wlujrt: the soil itself was 
won from the sea, and everything that contributes to the support, 
the comfort, or the adornment of life has been produced by 
thoughtful shrwdness, unceasing industry, and severe parsimony, 
maintained «4^hrough a long succession of ages. Their literary 
differences are not less remarkable ; the only ^qualities they have 
in common are vivacity and .a ,tuVn for satyre, which takes in 
]Vt‘Gregor a less amiable form, and is occupied with coarser 
matters. In the practical information it conveys, ‘ My Note 
Book’ differs not OJily from the ' Recollections,'’ but from all other 
Impressions of Travelling. Upon this point, indeed, it might 
advantageously compete with any of the books of travels. 'I he 
number, the animation, and the vigour of its sketches of men, 
manners, and scenes, and the vi\acity dis])layed in the statistics 
themselves, seem to fix its position in the class where it is placed. 

Following the order of merit, rather than any more artificial 
arrangement, Washington lr\ing’s ‘ Tour on the Prairies,’ in 
company with a band of colonial rangers and a commissioner of 
Indian affairs, is the next book of this class, ami a \ery ])leasanl 
volume it is. The author, indeed, is more at home in the ])ark 
than the prairie; his elaborately ornate and polished style is 
better adapted to the elegant procluctions called into existence by 
social refinement, than to the \astness, the wildness, the rugged 
magnificence, and the speaking solitude of nature as displayed in 
the primeval forests or th^ ‘ wilds immeasurably spread’ of tlie 
^far-off* West’ of North America; whilst, perhaps, a lurking con- 
sciousness of tmfitiiess for the task may liave induced a degree of 
unfelicitous labour in some parts, and in others a dash of that 
maudlin sentiment which, in cant language, is termed cockneyism. 
At the same time the novelty of the subjects, the innate charm of 
^life under the greenwood tree,’ the natural love of hunting and 
adventure, and the judicious brevity with which the author treats 
the whole, redeem its critical defects, and render it an agreeable 
addition to the books of the boudoir. 

ITie ^ Indian Sketches’ of John T. Irving bear a close general 
resemblance to the tour of his uncle both in respect to matter and 
manner; but here comparison ends. The matter is not so full, 
but more informing, — the manner less elegant and finished, but 
more fresh. The subjects are so far alike, that each w^andered 
in the rarely trodden prairies ; but Washington chiefly describes 
their landscapes, the encampments of his party, and the wild 
animals they saw or pursued, or if he sketches uncivilized man, 
it is the half caste of fhe border, or the half corrupted Osages. 
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His nephew 4>rincipally deals with the nobler savages^ who, far 
removed from the debasing vicinity of the frontier colonists, retain 
their own peculiafi^es and aboriginal character. These, indeed, 
deem none of the best, whether the Indian be at peace or war. 
To lounge, to pkint himself, and, if he can, to pilfer, appear his 
occupations in tihe former ; in the latter he pursues his fianemy, or 
rather his victim, with an untiring hate and a feckless fero- 
city, alike wonderful and horrible. Of these traits the * Indian 
Sketches’ contain^ many luclicrons accounts and some striking 
instances. They also exhibit, in a very readable form, a suc- 
cession of pictures of Red Indian costumes habits, and modTes 
of life, as full and as complete as can anywhere be found. 

Outre Mer’ and ^ Peucillipgs by the Way’ bring iis back to 
Europe, and nhilst they hd\ c an accidental resemblance to the 
two i)rcceding books m being written by Americans, they have an 
accidental source of interest tj the English reader as showing the 
points in European civilization which most forcibly attract the 
attention of cultivated Americans. This, however, comes more 
homo to us Briftins in the case of Mr. Willis, for the pilgrimage 
of the WTiter of * Outre Mer w^as entirely continental, and was 
tliere limited to a tour from Havre to Paris, and from Paris to 
Madrid. His mind, too, is of a dreamy and sentimental cast, 
more inclined tb turn from the unbending rigidity of the present 
to the plastic nfateiialB of the half-forgotten past, and to fancy 
what might have been, rather than to examine what is, unless 
ill the case of a ruin, or a relic, or a scene, or an oddity as singular 
as himself. Nevertheless, the ‘ Pilgfimagc to the Old World’ is 
the product of a man of literature, taste, and fanejj, with a spice 
of humour and a large share of romance, who imitates Washington 
Irving, it is true, but without servilely copying him, and who has 
taste enough to know that there are more fountains than one in 
the world. 

The notoriety whitli adventitious circumstances have obtained 
for Mr. Willis’s ' Pencillings by the Way’ renders it, perhaps, a 
work of supererogation to observe, that their author was an attache 
to an American embassy for the convenience of travelling, that 
his apparent motive for locomotion was to furnish articles for the^ 
literary newspaper called the ‘ New York Mirror,’ and that 
with this object in view he traversed Prance, Italy, and part of 
Germany, sailed about the Mediterranean in consequence of an 
invitation from the oflScers of an American man-of-war, called on 
his voyage at some places in Greece, at Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, and, after returning in some measure upon his former 
path, finally landed in Great Britain, where he got introduced to 
a literary coterie in town, and spent a short time at the ’seats of 
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two respectable Tory noblemen in Scotland. His residence at 
any spot was apparently too short to enable him to do more than 
receive impressions from the most obvious chWacteristies of its 
scenery, edifices, habits, and society. Writing to an uninformed 
public, and for fugitive literature, he seems, at least in England, 
to haveHieen liftie scrupulous in exaggerating for the sake of 
effect, and he‘ does not appear to possess much of learning or* of 
science. An elegant mind and a degjree of poetical feeling cannot, 
however, be denied to the author of * Melanie his views of scenery 
are mostly sweet, although coloured by his own feelings, his 
sketches of persons and sooiety are graphic, and his narrative of 
incidents, anecdotes, and passages hy the way, lively, smart, and 
possessing in England much of interest already alluded to, 
that of reflecting back a stranger s opinions of our (‘ountry. As 
regards the outcry raised against the author for alleged breaches 
of hospitality, there is little published in his book or in English 
periodicals to warrant the fierce attack or the prudish censure fo 
which he has *been subjected, except his repetition of Pi*ofessor 
Wilson’s remarks on Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. ISIoore’s on 0’(V>nTiell. 
To the niitionand to individuals Mr. Willis is coTnjdimeiitary to a 
degree; and many of his assailants would do as he has done' to 
foreigners, or praise the doing. The sin of the author is iti tlio 

3 ressed passages, and m the excuse for urifirig them. If he 
d not republish them here they ought iie<er to ha\e been 
published at all, for to talk of distance and obscurity with respect 
to an American periodical is merely adding iiieanucss to wrong- 
doing. 

In point of lightness arid literary merit, so far as the tenn 
applies to tfie workmanshij) without regard to the mat«'rial, 

' Scenes and Characterislies of llindosfan,’ by Miss Roberts, must 
be rated something, though very little, lower than any of the pre- 
ceding books. In truth, reality, and practical information she 
equals any of them, even admitting that her knowledge has not 
the every-day application and the scientific value of Mr. 
M‘Gregor. Her main subject is social life in the Beiigal pre- 
sidency, varied by descriptions of native manners and native scenes. 
Her mode of composition is minute enumeration as regards things, 
and very careful finish as regards language. Her ' Scenes and 
Characteristics’ have all the truth of the Dutch school of painting, 
with less of their life, but without any of their ^rossiiess. Alto- 
gether her book is pleasant, curious, and amusing to those who 
are fixed in England ; indispensable, we should think, to those who 
arej^ndering upon an expatriation to Ilindostan. 

with a bnef notice of two other publications. Impressions of 
Ravelling may be closed. Miss Lloyd’s Sketches of Bermuda’ 
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is a short, sufficient, elegant, and agreeable account of a chain of 
islands but tittle known, although curious in themselves, and 
interesting for thf ir associations. Dr. Madden’s ^ Twelve Months 
in the West Indicif is a series of letters containing some striking 
pictures, much pleasant reading, and a good deal of information, 
but too obviously got up for sale to leave a very'satisfactory im- 
pi^Sbion on the mind of the reader. * ^ 

• ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 

In assigning a*distiiict head to illustrated litcfaturo, it must 
not be confounded with embellished. From the costly splendour 
of illuminated margins and letters o^ gold &nd purple, down to 
the more sober magnificence of modem typography and binding, 
wealth has always "been Javfehed on the adornment of volumes, 
ciccording to the lasliion and mechanical facilities of the times. 
Neither does the term apply|where illustrations are necessary or 
iiscdul as aids to the text, l\at to that meretricious mixture of art 
and literature where the intellectual must be subordinate to the 
siuisual, and tli|‘ writer must sacrifice his subject to the purposes 
of another pursuit. Whether the patronage which the more 
vulgar and mal(u*ial arts of design and engraving may receive in 
till'' way will really serve them, or whether trick and mechanical 
dexterity majv not be stimulated ttv the injury of invention in 
design alid thinking, mastery of execution is questionable. Of its 
effects in literature' tlfere can be no doubt. Talent, ' cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d, shut in,’ by the necessity of serving two masters, 
will become tnme and insipid, and e^en the endeavours of genius 
in search of novelty to furnish scope for itself and its collaborateur, 
will be more likely to produce a number of vigorous and dis- 
jointed fragments than any happy and original fitness of form. 

As jet, however, the evil is in embryo; it is rather coming 
than come. For some j ears past, indeed, the Annuals have dimly 
indicated the tendency of the times ; of late the higher classes of these 
elegant ephemera, which aim at combining a distinct purpose and 
literary talent with elegance of decoration, have more clemy 
hinted the apjiioach of this corruption; and Mr. Bulwers " Pil- 
<rnmh of the Rhine’ was an additional evidence. But the pre- 
cursor of the advent is ^ The Pirate and the Three Cutters, ^ 
book which possesses as much of essential good and fonnal 
defects as its successors, for some time to come, are likely to 
exhibit of the reverse. One may guess, indeed, without temg like 
Ostanes, in cmjecturis &agacusimus, that the sources of Captain 
Mairyatt’s inspiration were not internal ; but he has done me work 
he undertook in a workmanlike manner. By throwing his hues 
into the shape of a succession of Acts, he has given them vmety 
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of subjecU and novelty of form^ whilst he has furnished a number 
of striking scenes for the artist^ and that without palpably fettering 
himself. In the "Pirate’ there is point in^^be writing, and 
shrewdness and humour in the characters on shore ; and at sea 
all the eventful incidents of a nautical life are embraced, including 
a gale, t^ abandonment of a vessel and the attendant privations, 
a hurricane, a.wreck, and a pirate crew with their adventures, atro- 
cities, and punishment. The bcenes of the "Three Cutters’ are of 
a less striking but of a more agrpeablc kind. upon a 

smuggler s tncfe to nin his cargo, and although the plot imd inci- 
dents arc allied to farce regards probability), the narrative, 
characters, and dialogue are truly comic, and conducted with 
infinite humour and skill. Still, as in the case of Dr. Madden’s 
Letters, and, perhaps, from a similar cause, the impnvssion is 
not mtisfying. By the ‘ Pirate’ the reader is excited rather 
than interested, and its variety is {gained at the expense of con- 
nexion of story, its force at that of -ease and probability. From 
these faults the ‘ Three Cutters’ is free, but even that pleases 
by its parts rather than as a whole. • 

POETRY. 

The progress of this survey has brought us to a subject with 
which, in a critical classification, it ought to ha^e begun; but 
although there have been some volumes of sounding, of elegant, or 
of fini^ied verse, there has been no pt»em })ublished of sufticient 
importance to call for extended remark in this coup <ta*if. 
The lover of song is not, hovxner, destitute. Although the sub- 
jects are occasional, and ^ ome of the ])oems do not appear for the 
first time, "A"* Poet’s Portfolio,’ by Montgomeiy, and ‘Yarrow 
Revisited,* by Wordswortli, will furnish snatches of ])0(»try so 
lofty, solemn, tender, contemplative, and sweetly melancholy, a*-* 
will require the reader to mark 1835 with a white stone. 

MlSCELLA^EOUS. 

Before finally eoncluding this survey, a sentence or two may 
properly be given to those books which, being too few to admit of 
a aistinct c£ss for each, may bo arranged under the head of 
Miscellaneous. Of these "The Student, ’by the author of" Pelham,’ 
may perhaps worthily occupy the first place. The book cou- 
sbtp of a variety of papers — tales, allegories, and essays — some 
independent, some connected, but the whole short. Many, if not 
8dl» nave appeared before, but they will bear a second peru- 
sal* As specimens of the varied talents of Mr. Bulwer, in the 
gay, the brilliant, the animated, and the poin"^cd styles of com- 
position, tSiey probably furnish more favourable examples than 
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his longej* works, for they are short enough to have been struck 
off at a heat, iiefore excitement was deadened and the pleasure 
attendant upon a new subject began to pall. These remarks 
relate to the raanncf ; upon the matter much might be said if 
this were the place. 

Mrs. Butler’s ‘ Journal’ has been reviewed .at a sufficient 
length in the London Review. Washingtoti Irving’s tAbbots- 
forff'^and Newstead Abbey’ is an elegant narrati^^ of a visit to 
the habitations of* Scott andl^ Byron, very readable throughout, 
very interesting iti parts, but •indebted for all its# interest to its 
connexion with the •two great poets. The title of ‘ Provincial 
Sketches’ indicates their subjects, bu>it cannot tell the masterly 
knowledge and the hajipy manner with whiclT the wi*ak points of 
society, and even of nature, iu^tlie country, especially when made 
sul).servient to the vanity of man, are brought out ; its author 
( M r. Scargill, an U nit arian niinist er lately deceased,) was a master of 
gent eel satire. M iss Stickney’s/ Po(‘try of Lite’ is a collection of very 
finished and graceful essays on a \ariety of subjects, which may, 
or may not, bt* poetical in their nature. Miller’s ‘ Scenes and 
Legends’ is worth reading for its intrinsic merits, saying nothing 
of the curiosity of such a volume being j)roduced by a Scottish 
day mason. And ‘ Random Shots’ is an amusing picture of the 
life of a soldier on active service. 

I’he literary* execution of Lord brougham’s ‘ Discourse of 
Natural Theology’ is vigorous, broad, and striking as a whole, 
but dashed with negligence and disfigured by obscurities in parts. 
Itb materials ha^ been seized in haste, and arranged without 
care, yet display great readiness in* appropriating the ideas of 
others. But if jthe critical canon be sound — ^ in^very work re- 

f ard the writer’s end’ — ^tlie • Discourse’ is an egregious failure, 
t does not impress the reader w'ith any additional conviction of 
the existence of God, or any enlarged ideas of his attributes, and 
it totally breaks dow ii in the main object of the book — ^that of 
showing the science* of natural theology to be identical in its 
nature witli the physical sciences. 

Mr. Baines’s ‘ llistory of the Cotton Manufacture,’ and Dr. 
Ure’s ‘ Philosophy of Manufactures,’ both relate to a subject of 
national interest a^pj. mechanical curiosity. Mr. Baines deals 
more in narrative, Dr. Uj:i? in disquisitional description. MrT 
Baines has the greater literary ability. Dr. Ure is said to have 
the deeper knowledge of his subject. Both, however, are able 
works, and capable, no doubt, of lufing mastered in the exposi- 
tional sections by a careful study of the text and plates. But 
the person to whom expense is not a consideration had better take 
the volmnos down to the seat of the cotton nianufacture^ and study 
them with a practical commentary. 
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Such are the books of the bygone year. It remains to state 
the result deducible from their examination ; andf this, upon the 
'whole, is favourable. If the world of letters |jas not greatly ad- 
vanced, it has more than held its way. So stiort a period in the 
literary history of our country has not indeed been cheered by a 
discovery; science has received no notable accessions, no fresh 
provin(?e in literature has been explored, nor has a new genius 
arisen to dazzle the world ; but old truths have been enforc^ in 
new modes ; floating or dormant faots and coiMusions have been 
collected, arranged, and reprodudied in a combined and attractive 
form; scientific knowledge, both natural aild political, has been 
rendered more acQCssible^to the people; new information has 
been imparted to the world ; from the lives of our fellows wliich 
have appeared some safe experience or moral lesson may be 
drawn for the guidance of our own ; and many of the additions to 
the lighter literature will amuse, aij.d perhaps instruct, the present 
generation, if very few can hope totreach a late posterity. 


Art. XL 

PROPOSED REDUCTION OF THE STAMP DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 

E very Cabinet, it seepis, must have its evil genius. That of 
Earl Grey had Lord Stanley — ^thc presejit administration 
has Mr. Spring Rice. There is not a member of the Government 
who has done so much to cause it to be generally distrusted as 
the Chancellor of the Excljequer. The session, of J 836 has com- 
menced. The people ask foy one concession, and one only.* The 
old topics o£ .Annual Parliaments, Universal S^iflrage, Vote by 
Ballot, Refonn of the House of Lords, are postponed. Tliere is 
but one cry heard throughout the country. It is the cry of the 
working classes. For what ? Is it, as heretofore, a clamour against 
t^e rights of property? Against the employers of labour? 
Against the rich as supposed to have an interest hostile to that of 
the poor? No — it is the cry of the ignorant man awakening to a 
sense of his own deficiencies ; it is the cry of the artisan claim- 
ing to understand the laws which he is (^ed upon to obey ; of 
^the spirit of liberty, for the dearest of all her rights, that of a free 
press ; — and it is refused ; refused, after the question has agitated 
the country for six years ; refused, after a thousand persons have 
suffered imprisonment for engaging honestly, however indiscreetly, 
in the struggle ; refused by a member of the Society lor the Dif- 
fusion of Ireful Knowledge. 


* In the multitude of petitiOnB, it is lemarkable there is not one in fitrour of the 
Govexiu&ent project of reducing the duty to one penny. 
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encc over the public mind, and the price they charge for adver- 
tisementg will ooiftinue as high as at present. If the duty were 
entirely removed^ a variety of daily journals would start at the 
price of twopence or tnleepence. A popular journal at this price, 
well conducted, might hope for a circulation of 50,000, while the 
circulation of a mere Whig or Tory newspaper, like^the ^ Times’ 
or ‘ Cl^jonicle,* would only rise, perhaps, 1o 10,000. The adver- 
tisements would of course flow to the papers having tlie largest 
circulation, and unlcsl the existing journals acquired a very dif- 
ferent reputation from the present Wes, their profits \^uld sufler 
greatly by the loss of tHeir advertisements. To retain these as 
long as possible, the charge for advert ising‘*wouldJbe reduced, and 
the continued competition for advertisements would make the re- 
duction permanent. Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer has sa- 
crific(‘d the interests of the country to the stamped press. 

5th. 'J'he reduction will not put an end to the present violations 
of the law. The difference of centj»per cent, between an unstamped 
])aj)cr of twopence, and a larger one at fourpeiice, might not liave 
been sufficient to create an unstamped press, but such a reduction 
will not put it down, now that it is efficiently organized and in 
active operation. Or, if the unstamped press be put down, it will 
be by a further infringement of individual liberty ; by giving to 
the police a riglit pf searcli in the shop^ of booksellers. There 
is no other certain ipode of effecting the object. 

6th. It will delay the final settlement of the question, and prolong 
the irritation of the public mind, for a period of five or ten years. 
Th(' middle class(^ wll be apathetic upon the subject : not so the 
working men; and those who profess to their friends must soon, 
again, in s])ite of tlieir habitual inertness, be carried a^y withtlie 
stream. The question of an unstamped press has become the 
single topic of the trades’ unions.* What must be the blindness of 
statesmen who, in this single fact, cannot see the prool’ of a rising 
intelligence, which, if it^ had been the work of government, would j 
have been its proudest and noblest achievement t But how much 
greater the blindness of those who choose this ground as the one 
upon which to take up a hostile position ! 

A private meeting of membei*s of the House of Commons 
was held at the commencement of the session, attended by 
Messrs. Grote, Warburton, Hume, Wallace, Charles Buffer, 
Elphinstone, Sir William Molesworth, and other representatives 
of the Liberal party in the house. They came unanimously to 
a resolution, in the event of any proposition for reducing the stamp 
duty to a penny, to divide the house uj)on an amendment for the 

* The tradttB’ unions in and near London aro at the present moment organizing a 
meeting of deputiei from all the societies in favour of ah unstamped press* 
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total abolition. The country wiU hold them to their word. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has thrown them*his defiance. He 
will crush them with the aid of his Tory allies. No matter. The 
people will watch with intense interest th^li^ division. It will be a 
far better test than that of the Reform Bilb of their real friends. 
The minority on this occasion will contain the names of |he only 
mefr in the house upon whose unflinching advocacy the peoi)le 
may depend. The absentees will be the place-expectants and 
the time-servers. The majority *will be thjc thick-and-thin sup- 
porters oNGovernment, and, with them, the natural enemies of 
popular institutions. Tlienceforward it tVill be known who may 
be trusted ; and.’^he tftne is not far distant when power in tliis 
country will only be held by the trust-worthy. 

It maybe expected that we should say a few words in reply to 
an attack of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ upon an article in the 
‘ London Review’ on the ‘Ta3jt‘s on Knowledge.’ The wiitcr of 
the article is accused of havwg groundlessly calumniated the 
proprietors of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ To tliat accusation a rc'ply 
was sent wliich they declined to insert in their columns. They 
stated in their leading article of the 2Hth January, that the cause 
of their appearing to suppress the report of the great meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, was, that they had no means 
of learning that such meeting (almost opposite to their own 
doors) was about to be held, except from pla^*ards which they did 
not see. The facts are as follow^s. Three advertisements of that 
meeting were sent to the office of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ with 
a request that, on account of the object, they ni/ght be inserted at 
a cheap rate. Those adVertisemeiits appeared in the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday mornings previous to the 
meeting. A subsequent application was made at the office to 
obtain the insertion, at a cheap rate, oft he resolutions passed at the 
meeting; with this result, that twenty shillings more were charged 
by the ‘ Chronicle ’ than by any other paper in w^hich tlicy were 
inserted. 

Since this time, the largest public meeting wc remember in the 
City of London has been held in Guildhall for the total abolition 
of the newspaper stamp duty. It was also a remarkable meeting 
from tJie number of men of w^ealth, and station, who connected 
themselves with its object. In addition to such names as George 
Grdte, Isaac Solly, &c., the requisition bore the signature of one 
of the Rothschilds. The great hall w as crowded in every part, 
and hundreds went away who could not obtain admission. The 
' Morning Chronicle ’ has frequently sent expresses 300 miles 
for a report of meetings exciting much less public intere^. In 
this case a note was forwarded to the editor, requesting tnat re- 
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Bui thc^mei^bers of the Cabinet, or such of them, at least, 
as are known to be liberal, have a ground of quarrel with Mr. 
Spring Rice, #qual to that of the country* He might have 
refused the totar abolition of the stamp duty, and yet done so 
without tainting the Government of Lord Melbourne with the 
suspicion of duplicity, and dishonesty. Jle •inight Aiave said, 
‘4Siwire afraid of trusting the people with a free press,’ or " we 
are not convinced of its importance,’ or ' wc are divided in senti- 
ment upon thc\» subject.’ of these roasot^* would have at 

least afforded a cgindid and honourable explanation of their con- 
duct. Those which lie has urged ^ire di'yngenuous, self-cohtra- 
dictory, and too shallow to impose upon a (Tiild. 

First we are told, the ta^ cannot be defended upon principle, 
and can only be excused upon financial grounds. The financial 
grounds arc taken from under him, and still he maintains a por- 
tion of the tax, admitting itlto be a tax, and more than sufficient 
to defray the expense of postage. The amount of that portion of 
the penny etamp which will be charged on papers not trans- 
mitted by post, will not (it is probable) produce a revenue of more *• 
than £50,000, and yet he insists upon retaining it, knowing that its 
effect will be to prevent the existence of a multitude of cheap 
publications that would otherwise be created by the demand for 
information among the working clashes — knowing also that it was 
a stamj) of only one halfpenny which extinguished the ^ Spectator’ 
of Addison, and Steele. 

Ncjxt he wishes us to believe that he has been deceived by the 
representaiiohs**bf the indolent officials of the Post Office, and 
that he really fancies it impossible? to forward newspapers for a 
penny postage, either by means of stamped wrap’Jfers or otherwise, 
wutlioul impeding the delivery of letters; yet he again contradicts 
himself, one of nis apologies for a penny stamp duty being the 
importance of circulating newspapers by post. 

Mr. Spring Rice has been informed that the postage charged 
in the (jrermau States is less than one farthing — that the Augs- 
burg Gazette is transmitted from one end of Germany to the^ 
other, through all the inde])endent States, for an annual charge 
amounting to less than a halfpenny upon each paper — tliat in 
France the postage upon newspapers is from one farthing to dhe 
halfpenny, and that many scientific publications are transmitted 
free — ^ihat in the United States the charge is one halfpenny, 
and that for three farthings, a newspaper is sent 3,000 miles : 
yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer rises in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and declares to the members of the House of Commons 
that what is now done in Germany, J^ance, and throughout the 
United States, with bad roads and imperfect means of commu- 
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nicatioHi csnnot be done in this country, whera the roads arc 
the best, and the means of conveyance the most pertefsi and ex- 
peditious in the world. . t 

He then affects tu compassionate that unfortunate class of 
persons, living in^ the country, who could not, if the press were 
free, get a London newspaper without having to pay a lialfpeniiy, 
or a penny for' the postage. To relieve this class, what is it Jje 
proposes to do? Allow them to keep the penny in their own 
pockets? No sych thing; but to (^h^rge thcm» nothing for the 
postage, and ma'ke theni pay a penny in another form for the 
stampf In addition ip this ^admirable contrivance, lie proposes 
not only that the coiiiparatively few country readers who wish to 
see London newspapers, should pay the penny in this form to 
government, but that the many who would infinitely prefer a cheap 
local newspaper should also pay the penny. Supposing there 
are ten millions of newspaper reader's, one million will fairly re- 
present the country readers who prefer London newspapers, lo 
accommodate this class, Mr. Spring Rice ])roposes to tax them, 
and nine millions of other persons, who would be bettt'r satisfied 
with their provincial journals, which generally extract from the 
Loudon papers all that there is really in theiu of national 
interest. 

To pursue no further the inconsisteneies of Mr.aSpring Rice, 
we will briefly enumerate the objections to a penny stamp duty, 

1st. A penny stamp is practically equivalent to one of three 
hal^ence or twopence, because it compels the publisher to charge 
a higher rate of profit than that with which he \tUul3T)e satisfied 
upon a larger circulation, and' an additional profit upon the outlay 
of capital necefeary in ])urchasiug the stamps. 

2d. It will prevent the existence of a class of publications 
which it is especially important to encourage, newspapers contain- 
ing cheap local information, calculated to create the habit of reading 
among small farmers and agricultural labourers. 

3d. No newspaper containing as much letter-press as Cham- 
bers’s Journal will be published under threepence, or perhaps 
iburpence. It is doubtful whether such papers as the ^Times’ and 
^ Chronicle’ will lower their prices below sixpence ; at most the re- 
daction will be but to fourpence-lialfpeniiy. The proposed mea- 
sure of relief will therefore not enable a single person among tlic 
whole body of the working classes, or among the class of poor shop- 
keepers, tp purchase a daily newspaper, even one of small size. 

4th. The purchasers of newspapers will not, therefore, be suffi- 
ciently increased to give a chance of success to more than one, or 
two, new morning journals. The effect of this will be that the 
Whig, and Tpry newspapers wiU continue to hold the same influ- 
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porters might gtteii|i^ and a private note to the same effect was 
sent to Mr. Black. The meeting was held on the Monday. No 
report of it was givjn in the ^ Chronicle ’ till the Thursday, and 
then a report not exrcnding to a third of that which had appeared 
in the ^Times’ the day before. Was it for want of .room ? On the 
same day the ^ Chronicle ’ published for the first tim# a double sheet, 
prinliai^he whole of the evidence taken before the Cartow Commit- 
tee in large type, apd at a most unreadable length, and even then 
were so much at a loss how to'fiU the paper, that thejjp^ere obliged 
to print two columns of the evidence in still larger type, leaving 
large open spaces between the lines. Tlve ropevrt of the Guildhall 
meeting w'as crowded in comparatively small type, and compressed 
into one colunm* The only notice of the meeting in their leading 
articles was one in which Messrs. Ilume, Grote, Travers, Solly, 
and other of the speakers \\ ore -ihargcd with ^ ignorance,’ and with 
‘ talking in a most ineomprelujisible manner,’ upon matters re- 
sj)ecting which ‘ they dogmatized with excessive confidence.’ We 
will not trouble our readers any more with the motives which 
actuated this coixluct. It is right, however, that thejmblic should 
know to whom they are indebted for such extraordinary proofs of 
zeal in their eause. The ])roprictors of the " Morning Chronicle’ 
are Messrs. Eastho])e, Duncan, and M‘GiIlivray. I’liere may be 
other shareholdcJTs, but each of these jifentlemen takes a personal 
and active intercst^in the ^management of the ]>aper. Mr. Duncan 
is a bookseller in Pateruoster-row, and Mr. M^Gillivray (a 
Canada more hant^ i s the gentleman who was Mr. Black’s sej^ond 
in his duel with Mr. Roebuck. ^ 

Since the above was uritten we have seen a pamphlet published 
by Mr. (diaries Knight, containing (along with soiSe interesting 
observations on the effect of thel’axesou Knowledge generally) an 
elaborate statement of the arguments with which, it would 
appear, Mr. Spring Rice has been on the present occasion misled 
by some persons 'v’v ho Call themselves his friends. The object of 
the writer seems to be to pre\ent the competition of penny news- 
papers with penny magazines, and he therefore supports a jienny 
stamp duty. The positions he assumes are the following; — 

1. That to save the expense of employing perhaps or 100 
additional clerks, for receiving, and sorting newspapers, it is * 
necessary to keep up the still more expenshe machinery of the 
Stamp Office. 

The reply to this would be, even if the fact could be admitted, 
— let those newspapers be stamped which are required to be sent 
by post, but no others.* 

* Every fair ol)jection might be obviated by aUdwing an optional stamp of a 
halfpenny, or a penny, conferring freedom of postage, and by charging an atddi- 
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2. That if there were no penny stamp^ largfJ capitals could not 
be profitably employed in newspaper speculations^ and that the 
quality of newspapers would be aeteriorated.’ ^ 

The answer is, there is no stamp on Penny Magazines and Penny 
Cyclopaedias ; these everybody may publish, and yet it is found to 
be woKh while'to employ a very large capital in these publications. 

The argument of the writer, if it were good for ^ng, 
would be fatal to any reduction of the stamp duty. What is 
the motive vWeich induces men lo^invest a large capital in news- 
papers? Certainly not gratitude to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the st^p, l>rit the hope of obtaining a largo cir- 
culation by procuring earlier or better information lhan is ob- 
tained by those who incur a smeller outlay. The truth is, the 
increase of rivalry will (‘ausc more capital to be expended upon a 
single newspaper than at present, nnd w'e should not be surprised 
to see £100,000 employed in estvblishing a penny newspaper of 
such superior quality as would distance all competition. 

The Post Office fallacy is amusingly absurd. ^Ve were told last 
year by Mr. Spring Rice, that a ])os1 age of ofio penny, unless 
compulsory, would produce nothing, bectiu^e it would be evaded, 
and that newspapers would he sent in coach ])aicels to all the 
large towns. We are now informed that the willingness to pay 
the penny would be so gn'at that the mails wbidd break down 
with their load. To meet this ineonvenMUico, Ve would suggest 
the building of a few more. A ton weight of parceU woidd now 
be carried by the mails for £14, the charge Ijc'ityjM'f rate of 
14, V. per cwt. A ton weight of newspapers, reckoning eight to 
the pound, would, at the rate of one ])emiy for each, produce 
£74. 13.t. 4(^-a reasonable sum, surely, to defray all expenses 
both of carriage, and distribution. 

W. E. II. 

tional halfpenny (always to be paid in .idvance) upon unstamped iiew^apers circu- 
lated by post. If this plan weie adopted, country readers of the London press 
would always order stamped papeis, and the quantity of pence to be collected by 
the Post Office in other cases would not be inconveniently great. It must be re- 
membered that the advantage oi the Post Office to tho circulation of country news- 
])apers is in many instances merely nominal. In some parts of Kngland there is no 
cross country postage, and in other parts it is attended with an extra charge of one 
penny upon both letters and newspapeis. We have no properly organized system 
of rural posts as in France. A letter sent from Mailing (a considerable town in 
Kent^ to Wrotham, a distance oi five miles, is charged by the Post Office 8d., and 
delayed 24 hours on the road. 
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Art. XII. 

* ^TATE OF POLITICS IN 1836. 

opening of tlie Session has been auspicious. The year 
1836 promises f o be not unfruitful of import mit impre^yements 
in tails of our laws, while it has already afforded new and 
hopemlindications not only of the rapidity, but of the tranquillity 
with w’liich the n|tiou is traTelliyg towards the alignment of the 
best government to which in its present state of emlization it can 
aspire. ^ ^ • 

The advantages are generally much oi^rrated, which this 
country has deriNccl from her possession of the forms of popular 
government, for a long period, during which the other nations of 
Europe were more destitute of the forms than even of the sub- 
stance. But among these otll^rwise overrated advantages, is one 
w'hich it is hardly possible to overrate: public opinion has acquired, 
has irrevocably acquired, the means of expressing itself peacefully. 
Whether the njtion is of one opinion or another, does not, as in 
all other European co\mtries, remain questionable until the sword 
decides it. A countrv in which there were no public meetings, no 
liberty of association, and, e\ce]»tat Paris, practically no liberty of 
the press, had t^ fight for three days before it could get rid of a 
dynasty which bad scarcely an adherent led; ami the world 
cried wonder at so grcjit a revolution accomplished wnth so little 
bloodshed The English effected a much greater change — gave 
the morlal ?nWv:*1o one of the mo^t powerful aristocr^lfjes in 
existence — accomplished a rev obit ion* equal to those for which, in 
former days or*in other countries, generations oWiuman beings 
liave been swept away — overcame (we take from the lips of the 
Tories the catalogue of their forces) the King, the Lords, the 
Church, and the Land; and .iccomplished this, merely by assuming 
so imposing an attitude, that the w^arrior of Torres Vedras and 
Waterloo was either not bold enough, or not remorseless enough, 
to lead the charge against them. ^ 

The passing of the Reform Bill was our taking of the Bastille ; 
it was the first act of our great political change ; and like its pre- 
cursor, it is a sample of the character of all that will follow. Asf 
tlie one w^as blooily, and tlie beginning of a bloody revolution, so 
does the pacific character of the other almost guarantee tlie peace- 
fulness of the changes yet to come. 

This reflection, which must have occurred to many at that re- 
markable period whose spirit-stirring events gave occasion to it, 
has been, perhaps, too much lost sight of in the 'succeeding four 
years. The resistance which the course of reform has sincQ en- 
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countered, created an exaggerated impression^pf the difficulties 
which stiU remained for it to overcome. It w^is tcThe expected, 
that the defeated army would rally after the fi^t overthrow ; that 
they would mistake the fatigue of their victiprious adversaries, 
and the momentary hesitation what point next to attack^ for 
a reaction in tkeir own favour ; would indulge hopes that the 
strength whidi levelled them to the ground was the result of 
a temporary exaltation, *and that wdien it subsided, things^JSdd 
quietly retum^o their former coyrt^.* Defeated, aristocracies have 
always been prolie to such vain hopes. The royalists, during the 
fir!»t French Revolution, were in weekly expectation of some 
change which was tv> restore their ascendancy ; nay, the Carlists 
of France indulge such expectations even now. But the English 
aristocracy is preserved from the fiite which usually attends on 
such illusions, by causes with whi^ch their own discernment has 
little to do : they cannot foresee, hv^ it is not possible for any one, 
living in this country, not to .see. ^hoy for esaw nothing during 
the two years’ discussion of the Reform Bill ; but when the 
moment came, they saw their weakness and (piailed. 'Dicy fore- 
saw not, when Sir Robert Peel came in, nor even when he wfis 
turned out, that their attempt to maintain a Tory ministry nith a 
reformed Parliament must, for the time at least, be unsuccessful. 
But their demeanour in 1he> present session proven that tiny see 
it now. If they did not, would they have abstained, as tiny have 
done, from opposing Ministers in the House of Commons in almost 
any one of their measures ? or w^ould the implacable Orangemen 
have r^n driven to disband themselves by a wn d . ^ 

The^spirit of the Tory party is broken. They will rally again ; 
and the powel which, with the present constitution of society in 
England, so long as the protection of the ballot is refused, they 
can always, except in times of universal enthusiasm, exercise over 
the elections, may enable them more than once to rally in con- 
siderable strength. But all is in vain ; for it is becoming obvious 
to everybody else, and at each defeat it will become so to more 
and more among themselves, that if the time comes when their 
defeat cannot be accomplished without the ballot, it will be ac- 
complished by the ballot. 

Meanwhile, the strong minority which the Tories for a time 
possess, has produced for the ])rescnt a closer union, and a conse- 
quent increase of moral strength, among the opposite ranks. And 
result, in itself so desirable, has not been effected, as we feared 
it would be, by compromises of principle on the part of the tho- 
rough Reformers. The thorough Reformers have met the Whigs 
half way ; but it is only half way. The Ministers have, this ses- 
sioi^ evinced an activity* in the work of reform^ and a disposition 
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to make its spirit penetrate into various branches of our institu- 
tions yet unvisited Vy it, which prove that they are, in some 
measure, awakened to the necessities of their position ; and en- 
title them, while sAcn conduct continues, to the strenuous support 
of the more vigorous Reformers — ^though not to the kind of sup- 
port which ministries are most prone to demand, aneb we grieve to 
say it, most accustomed to receive — ^the suppression of* the 
utteraiiiirt)f any opinion which it is not convenient tcFthem to go 
along with. • 

Among the measures, either ^iittroduced into I’^iament^ or 
promised to be introduced, for which commendation cannot be 
refused to Ministers, we will enumerate the following. • 

First, the Marriage Bill. 7^his is entitled to a praise which 
can rarely be bestowed upon thg attempts of English statesmen in 
the character of Reformers. Though it deals with only one branch 
of an ex1ensi\e subject, it is, \%thin the limits of that branch, 
a complete measure ; it leaves ijo relic of the grievance which it 
professes to remedy. All former bills for the same ostensible pur- 
]iosc had one of two grievous defects; they either exacted, as the 
condition of the falidity of a ci\dl contract, the performance of a 
religious ceremony, or they made a distinction between the clergy 
of the established and those of the dissenting sects, degrading to 
the latter. By the present bill, nothing, in the ceremony of mar- 
riage, is requireef by the State, but that with which alone the 
State is concernedf the ditc execution and registration of the civil 
contract ; while, at the same time, the religious ceremony, though 
legally impos^ni^pgn no one, is allowed, at the option of tl^se 
who prefer it, to have, w^heii duly regfttered, the force of ^ civil 
contract ; and thjs equally, with whatever formalities, and by a 
clergyman of whatexer j)ersuasion, the cercmony is performed. 

With this measure is combined a plan for supplying one of the 
innumerable desiderata in our legal arrangements, a registration 
of births and deaths. The ap])licatioii of the machinery of the 
Poor Laxv Unions to fhis ])urpose, is a striking exami')lc of the 
manner in which one well-considered reform facilitates others. 
Having now, by the effect of Poor Law Reform, rural districts 
of the convenient size for municipal purposes, and local repre- 
sentative bodies of a tolerably popular character (the Boards of 
Guardians), we trust that wo shall gradually see the whole of the* 
local business (the administrative business we mean, not the 
judicial) turned over to these representative bodies. But a dis- 
tinction must be made, which the framers of this measure have 
overlooked. The Boards of Guardians are fit bodies to conduct 
all, or almost all, the business of local administration, but the 
Central Board is not the proper body to superintend it all. The 
Central Board has quite as much as it’ean do in superintending 
V0L.III.&XXV. No.I. T 
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the Administration of the Poor Laws. To watch over other local 
business^ other central boards^ or central single fonotionaries, are 
rec^uisite ; the Boards of Guardians corresponding with each on 
the business of its own department If Anything which the 
local boards might conveniently do> wore to be done by them 
under the coutreu of the Commissioners of the Pocm* Laws, those 
ConcnissioneiS would become the Homo Minister. There should 
be a controlling boards or a controlling officer^ for eve^'rg&ding 
department of local administration^ and a home minister, besides, 
to appointNjiese various offfeefi, and hold*them to ^ proper 
responsibility. ' 

* Next comes, aj bearing some relation to the subject last no- 
ticed, the bill introduced to consolidate the Turnpike IVusts, 
and place them under a centralr board. No reform is more 
urgently required, and the principle of the measure is excellent ; 
but its details are ill-con sidered.J The roads arc not placed, as 
they might advantageously be, urder the superintendence of the 
Boards of Guardians ; and the Central Board almost seems con- 
stituted in imitation of that prodigy of imbecility and jobbery 
tlie Record Commission, upon the incompeteifcy and abuses of 
which, the exertions of Mr. Charles Buller aiul other meritorious 
persons are now throwing so much light. A board composed of 
numerous members, some of them persons of too many occupa- 
tions or of too much dignity to attend to the bul^iness, becomes a 
mere screen for the misconduct of the one, or the two or three, 
individuals, into whose hands the management really falls. 

shall next advert to the Irish Corpoia.t;^r^ Reform Bill; 
and^nost satisfactory it‘’„is, that the destructive part of the 
bill, which in this, as in most of the reforming measures of our 
Ministers, is^^e most important part, even the House of Lords 
will not venture to deny to us. Wot a Tory has dared to say a 
word in vindication of the existing corporations ; and those nests of 
all that is sordid in jobbing, and odious in sectarian aninjos^ty, 
will be swept \iithout further delay from 'that earth which tliey 
contaminate. We go the full length with those who assort the 
claim of the Irish to popular local institutions, as the most eih- 
cient of all instruments for training the people in the proper use 
of representative government. But tliis benefit ought to be 
afforded to the whme kingdom, and not merely to the inhabitants 
of a few towns. Whether or not the constructive parts of the 
present measure be rejected by the House of Lords, the Ministers 
should give notice, for next session, of a general measure for the 
creation of provincial representative assemblies throughout Ire- 
land. 

The Church Reform which is announced, (for the reeommenda- 
tlie Church Commissioners maybe considered as those of 
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the Ministry^) hag ose point of excellence, and it is a considerable 
one. By dimini^hinl the number of sinecures, and increasing the 
restrictions on pluralkies and non-residence, it renders the good 
things of the ChurtAilby so much less valuable to the aristocracy, 
and so far tends to cKprive the institution of what principally up- 
holds it in its iniquities. Other merit than thi(% the measure 
has none ; for tlie endowment of the clergy of a jj^rticular sect 
with iMMhal property, and with civil or ^political privileges denied 
to other sects, is intrjnsicaDy a mischief, which may be extirpated, 
but can scarcely be palliated ; Hqd the only inducemwt by which 
any person worthy o£ the name of a statesman iifthese times, 
could be induced to uphold the Church, would be the hope of 
unsectarianizing it. With this view the eleva{k>n of one man to 
a post of dignity in the Church, who was the friend and not the 
enemy of free inquiry, and wto was known to estimate others 
according to the spirit of their religion, more than according to its 
dogmas, would be better entitled to the name of Church Reform 
than a liundrcd measures liktT the present. But this road will 
not be tried till it is too late. 

The Titlie Bill, though liable to serious objections, which 
have been very forcibly stated in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ is 
deserving of ])raisG as an honest attempt to settle an important 
and most difficult practi(*al question. In the adjustment it seems 
impossible to aiwjid doing injustice to somebody, and all that can 
be hoped is to ix^idcr tlji) injustice as little as possible. The ave- 
rage for a cevidiu period of years, should obviously be the mea- 
sure of wha4j5^istiiig incumbents, at least, should hereafter re- 
ceive. For appoiiioning the payment among the differen^^tes 
of the parish, there are but two princJ^dcs which seem possmle : to 
assess each estate in jiroportion to its value, or according to the 
amount hitherto paid by each. Either system requires that there 
he somewhere a pow'er to relieve extreme cases ; and if we are not 
ri* , jir making this relief a charge prospectively upon the Church 
pioperty itself, the Ifest mode of affording it would, perhaps, be a 
pro rata assessment upon all the otlier estates. 

Lastly, we must not overlook* among the beneficial mea- 
sures in progress, (notwithstanding the niggardly half-mea-^-* 
sure with which i 1 is attempted to satisfy us on the important 
subject of the newspaper stamp,) the improvements announc^ 
in our system of Taxation. Much gross inequality of pressure, 
bearing, as is invariably the case, hardest upon those who can 
least afford it, will be remedied or greatly alleviated by the gene- 
ral revision of the stamp laws ; and some partial relief from one 
of the most burtheiisome of our monopolies, that which taxes us 
from a million to a million and a half a-year for the privilege of 
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buying bad timber from Canada instead of gpod from the Baltic^ 
has been declared to be in immediate contcmplatrion. 

'JJThere are not wanting, to set against taese subjects of com- 
mendation^ serious grounds of complaint The discreditable 
eidiibition of Sir George Grey on Mr. Roebuck’s motion respect- 
ing the Mauritius ; the navy increased, on pretexts such as can 
never be wan\ing, ,and which were triumphantly exposedly Mr. 
Hume, (the real capse being, according to general belJW; that 
Ministers are smitten with the epidemic disease* of Russo-phobia ;) 
the reductiw of the army (and tfie abolition of the privileges of 
the Guards, so obnoxious to the army itself) resisted, in the exact 
#one and spirit in which ^11 reforms used to be resisted in the old 
Tory times, namely, not by argument, but by insolent assumption, 
and denial of feicts generally notorious, or resting upon official 
evidence. We receive these and similar things, as a salutary 
warning how much of the old lea en still remains in the present 
Cabinet, and how little can be trusted to their own inclination 
towards good, when not acted upon by a little friendly compul- 
sion. That compulsion must be applied, and, moreover, must be 
yielded to, if they would hope to retain the support of the real 
reformers beyond the present session. For by tne measures now 
in progress the budget of Whig reforms is almost exhausted ; and 
they must either join with the 1 ories in resisting, or with the 
Radicals in carrying, improvements of a more fdndamental kind 
than any but the latter have yet ventured to identify themseUes 
with. Fortunately for Ministers, they have the immense field of 
Law Reform from which to gather a harvest of wjXllarity ; and 
theyi^ve had the good sensA; to provide for ihomselves, in the pre- 
sent Amster of the Rolls, a coadjutor, whose zeal in the work will 
need no quici*dner, but will be a most ^>alutary quickener to 
theirs, and of whose capacity it is sufficient here to say, that no 
man living is so thoroughly acquainted at once with the ends to 
be aimed at, and the means of attaining those ends with die least 
possible inconvenience. 

The Radical party in Parliament has, with few exceptions, 
preserved its accustomed torpidity. Those who had formerly 
done something, liave done more than usual; but those who were 
accustomed to do nothing, have done it Still. Among the meri- 
torious few, Mr. Hume may, as usual, be numbered ; and it may 
be permitted to this Review to commemorate the fact, that several 
younger members, in whom it can claim a peculiar interest, have 
been active.in asserting in Parliament the principles which they 
pnmulgate here. This is not, we know, anything to boast of ; but 
were the fact otherwise, there would be disgrace. 

Axaong the featiuw in. the present session, which ought not to 
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' be passed without no^co, is the great multitude of Private Bills — 
bills for authorizing lie expenditure of capital on public under- 
takings of all sorts, mt especially on internal eommimication. 
The rage for project#lms taken that direction more decidedly than 
any other, and has re&ched a height which the fatuous bubble 
year, 1825, scarcely surpassed. It seems only iieedfl|l for a sur- 
veyor and a parliamentary agent to lay their heads together and 
invent Mi^'line of railroad, and their ^^Rre^ist is alnvost imme- 
diately fillt^d. This ^ibject well deserves that the attention of the 
legislature^ should bd bestowed' upon it, more comjp^hensively 
and systematically thai> it has yet been. 

There is no one but must wish for m^ans cheap and rapid 
conveyance from one of the gre«it centres of commercial opera- 
tions to another ; and all must Jie satisfied that such means will, 
in no long period, be had. But no one can wish that lines of rail- 
road should bc‘ more numerous tjian necessary ; because, in the 
lirst place, it is far from desirably that this island, the most beau- 
tiful portion perhaps of the earth's surface tor its size, should be 
lev elled and torn uj) in a hundred unnecessary directions by those 
deformities ; and tiext, because the test, the unerring test, of the 
usefulness of a railroad is its yielding a profit to the subscribers ; 
a residt which the undue multitude of railroads must necessarily 
frustrate, as to most, if not as to all of them. For example — 
we do not grounch our opinion on any peculiar knowledge — on 
the face of the milter it^eems absurd to suppose that both the 
Great Western Railway, and the London and Southampton, can 
j)ay ; though , lyst possible that cither of them might, if thp 
other did not exist. Nor is it desirabl® that the choice of r‘*fine 
should be determined by no better test than the judgnient of an 
irresponsible engineer, and the parliamentary influeiTpe happened 
to be possessed by the priv ate interests which expect to be bene- 
fited or injured by it. No railroad schemes ought to receive the 
sanction of Parliament, until, by a general survey of the country, 
it shall have been asc^*rtained what are the stiortest and most 
convenient lines for a general system of raiWay communication, 
to connect all the important points. If this were done, all rail- 
ways on those lines would, sooner or later, be profitable, and their 
construction ought to be permitted on those lines only ; the nation 
stipulating for as large a share of the profits as the competitiou 
of rival companies might assign to it. Then might W'e hope for 
some, though but a distant approximation to the good fortune of 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York, each of whi^^will 
speedily defray the whole expenses of its internal government 
from the profits of railroads constructed at the tniblic expense. 

We must add one other consideration. .In tne choice of a line 
it is disgraceful that not one thought sld>uld be bestowed upon 
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the character’ of the natural scenery which is threatened with ' 
destruction.^. It is highly desirable that theje shpiildbea railway 
to'’ Brighton; scarcely any one wliicli couh^be constructed would 
be convenient to such a multitude of persoiH, or is likely to be so 

E rofitabld tp the subscribers. But of tint, five rival lines which 
ave been pri^)osed, two, if not thret*, and pdi;tic'iilarly Stephenson’s, 
WO^ld, to a great degree, annihilate the peculiai bivmty of a spot 
unrivalled* ill the w^o^ld the exqiiisiteiiess, combi. the 

accessibility, of its natural scenery : the va^c of jNodniry at 1 lie 
foot ofBoQ^Iliil. Yet into tlii^ head of lumlly one i\^ ember of 
Parliament does it a])pear to have come, ,<hat this cohsi*le ration 
sought to weigh one fejjjher, even on the question of preference 
among a variety of lines, in other respects ])rohably about equal 
in their advantages. Yet those^ men liave voted L*1 1 .000 of the 
people's money for two Correggios, and inrui\ thousiinds more for a 
building to put them ill. and wil). hold forth by the lioiir about 
encouraging the tine arts, and refining the minds oftht* ])eople by 
the pleasures of imagination. We see, by this contrast, what 
amount of real taste, r(‘al wish to cultivate in the people the ca- 
pacity of enjoying beauty, or real capacity for •enjoying it tlunu- 
selves, is concerned in tliih jirofu^c expenditure of public money ; 
although two-thirds of these men would shout in clioius against 
* political economists ' and ^ utilitarians ’ for having no iniaginatiuii, 
and despising that facidty in others. I’he tru/h is, that in this 
country the sense of beaut j, as a national chib*aet eristic, scarcely 
exists. What is mistaken for it is the taste' for costliness, and for 
whatever has a costly appearance. If tlie C'orr^gicis could have 
bfit^had for as many peiatj as they cost pouinfs, bur precious aristo- 
cracy would have scoffed a*i the idea of their Ix'ing w ortli jiurcliasing. 

^ A 


NOTE. 

In an article on a work of Colonel Charles Nax)ier on the Ionian Islands, in the 
first volume of the Loudon Keview,* p.dlG, it is stated, 'that wittiimt any personal 
interest, and with no great similarity of political sentiiniMit, Colonel Napier, at the 
request of several intended settlers, app/ied for the government of the new colony of 
South Australia and it was added, * that disagreements had subsequently taken 
idace which bad prevented (Colonel Napier from heiii}' intrusted with the task.’ 
^ere are some errois in these passages which may mislead the reader respecting 
the conduct of Colonel Napier. 1. No application for the ofiice of governor was 
made by Colonel Napier; he, upon the contrary, having distinctly refused to apply 
for it. 2. The ofiice was refmeil by Colonel Napier on account of the Government 
having declined to comply with certain conditions, made by him, upofi public 
grounds, preliminary to the execution of its duties, il. If Colonel Napier had chosen 
to have consulted his own private advantage, his interest w.is sufficiently |)owerful 
to hivM enabled him to have done so. He, however, though most anxious to have 
aoceptecMhe appointment ofi'ered to him, never even asked the amount of the salary 
connected with it. The character of the remarks ou C^ulonel Napier’s work on the 
Ionian Islands will sufiiciently show that these errors were perfectly accidental, and 
their oojrection, it is to be hoped, will destroy every inference pr^udicial to the 
penKm whom they may poaiibky affect*— 'Eoxtor of tub L. and W. R, 







